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CHAPTER  I. 

OONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  BSVIEW— FBOGR£88 
OF  THE  TRISTREM— AND  OF  THE  LAY  OP  THE  LAST 
MINSTREL —  VISIT  OF  WORDSWORTH— PUBLICATION  OF 
''SIR  TRISTREM."— 1805-1S04. 

Shortly  after  the  complete  "  Minstrelsy  "  issued  from 
tbe  press,  Scott  made  bis  first  appearance  as  a  reviewer. 
1^  Bxlinburgh  Review  had  he&i  commenced  in  October, 
1802,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith, 
with  whom,  during  his  short  resid^ice  in  Scodand,  he  bad 
lived  on  terras  of  great  kindness  and  familiarity.     Mr. 
^th  sooo  resigned  the  editorship  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  had 
by  this  time  been  for  several  years  among  the  most  vakied 
pf  ^Scotfs  fi-iends  and  companions  at  the  bar ;  and,  the  new 
journal  being  far  fiom  committing  itself  to  violent  politics  at 
the  outset,  he  appreciated  the  brilliant  talents  regularly  en* 
§8ged  in  it  &r  too  highly,  not  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  of  occasionally  exercising  his  pen  in  its  service. 
His  first  contribution  was,  I  believe,  an  article  on  Southey's 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  included  m  the  number  for  October^  1803. 
Another,  on  Sbbald's  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  ap- 
peared in  the  same  number : — a  third,  on  Goodwin's  Life  of 
Chaucer ;  a  fourth,  on  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Eng- 
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lisdb  Poetry ;  and  a  fifth,  on  the  life  and  Works  of  Chatter* 
ton,  followed  in  the  course  of  1804.* 

During  the  summer  of  1803,  however,  his  chief  literary 
labcNT  was  still  oa  the  ^^  Tristrem ; "  and  I  shall  present^- 
give  some  further  extracts  fiom  his  letters  to  Ellis,  which 
will  amply  illustrate  the  spirit  in  which  he  continued  bis 
researches  about  the  Seer  of  Eicildoune,  and  the  interrup- 
tions which  these  owed  to  the  prevalent  alami  of  French 
mvasion.  Botii  as  Quarter-master  of  the  Edmbmrgh  Ligbt- 
horse,  and  as  Sheriff  of  the  Forest,  he  had  a  foil  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  warlike  arrangements  to  which  the 
auttiorities  of  Scotland  had  at  length  been  roused ;  nor  were 
the  duties  of  his  two  office^  considered  as  strictly  compati- 
ble by  Francis  Lord  Napier,  then  Lord-lieutenant  of  Sel- 
kirkshire ;  for  I  find  sevaul  letters  in  which  his  Lordship 
complains  that  the  incessant  drills  and  musters  of  Mussel- 
burgh and  Poilobello  prevented  the  Sheriff  bom  attending 
county  meetings  held  at  Selkirk  in  the  course  of  thb  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  trained 
bands  of  the  Forest,  on  a  scale  hitiberto  unattempted. 
Lord  Napier  strongly  urges  the  propriety  of  his  resigning 
his  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  troop,  and  fiixing  his 
summer  residence  some  where  within  the  limits  of  his 
proper  jurisdiction  ;  nay,  he  goes  so  &r  as  to  hint,  that  if 
these  suggestfens  should  be  neglected,  it  must  be  his  duty 
to  state  the  case  lo  the  Government.  Scott  could  not  be 
induced,  (least  of  all  by  a  tiireat,)  while  die  fears  of  invar 
sion  still  prevailed,  to  resign  his  place  among  his  old  com- 
panions of  "the  voluntary  brand;"  but  he  seems  to  have 
presently  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  Lord-lieuten- 
ant's advice  respecting  a  removal  from  Lasswade  to  Ettrick 
Forest. 

Tlie  followmg  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  at  Mussel- 
burgh, during  this  summer  or  autumn : — 

*<  Miss  Seward's  acceptable  favor  reaches  me  in  a  place,  and  at 
a  time,  of  great  bustle,  as  the  coixki  of  voluntary  cavahry  to  which 

*  8coU|s  contributions  to  our  periodical  literatore  have  been,  with 
■ome  trivial  exceplions,  included  va  the  recent  collection  of  his  Miscel- 
laneous Prose  Writings. 
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JUBTTER  TO  MI8S  8EWABD.  Z 

I  bek»g  k  qQai(^fe4  fo  a  duM  lime  In  Ok  iilla|^ 

drill Jngr  and  discipline.  NeverthelesB,  had  your  letter  annoonced 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  took  the  tronble  of  forwarding  iL 
I  would  have  made  it  my  hnsinees  to  find  Um  out,  and  to  pierail 
an  hm^  if  possible,  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  ns  in  qnarten. 
We  are  here  assaaung  a  yeiy  military  appeajrance.  Thiee  regi- 
ments of  militia,  with  a  formioable  park  of  artilleiy,  are  encamped 
JQst  by  ns.  The  EdinbuTgfa  troop,  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
qaaiter-master,  consists  entirely  of  yonng  gentlemen  of  fiunily,  and 
is,  of  conise,  adnurably  well  moonfted  a»l«ined.  There  are  otii* 
er  four  troops  in  the  regiment,  consisting  of  yeomuiiy,  whose  iron 
&ces  and  muscular  forms  announce  the  hardness  of  the  climate 
against  which  they  wrestle,  and  the  powers  which  nature  has  given 
tiiem  to  contend  with  and  subdue  it  These  corps  have  oeen 
eaoly  raised  in  Scotland,  the  farmers  being  in  geiMsral  a  higb- 
"{Hrited  race  of  men,  fond  of  active  exercises,  and  patient  of  hurd- 
fibip  and  fatigue.  For  myself,  I  must  own  that  to  one  who  has,  like 
myself  la  UU  un  peu  exatUt^  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war 
^ves,  for  a  time,  a  very  poignant  and  pleasing  smisation.  The 
impofiii^  appearance  <^  cavury,  in  particular,  and  the  rush  which 
loairks  their  onset,  appear  to  me  to  partake  hu^y  of  the  Bublime» 
Perhaps  I  am  the  more  attached  to  this  sort  oi  sport  of  swords,  be- 
cause my  health  requires  much  active  exercise,  and  a  lameness 
contracted  in  childhood  renders  it  inconvenient  for  me  to  take  it 
ottherwise  than  on  horseback.  I  have,  toa  a  hereditaiy  attachment 
to  the  animal — ^not,  I  flatter  myself  of  the  common  jockey  cas^ 
but  because  I  regard  him  as  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  the 
subordinate  tribes.  I  hurdly  even  except  the  dogs ;  at  least  tbey 
nre  usually  so  much  better  treated,  that  compassion  for  tiie  steed 
should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  when  we  weigh  their  comparative 
■nerits.  My  wife  (a  fi^eigner)  never  sees  a  horse  ill  used  without 
asking  what  that  poor  horse  has  done  in  his  state  of  preexistence? 
I  womd  fain  hope  they  have  been  carters  or  hackney  coachmen, 
umI  are  only  experiencing  a  retort  of  the  ill-usage  they  have  for- 
loeiiy  inflicted.    What  think  yon?" 

It  appears  that  Miss  Seward  had  sent  Scott  some  ob- 
scure magazine  criticism  on  his  '^  Minstrelsy/'  in  which  the 
censor  had  condemned  some  phrase  as  naturally  suggesting 
a  low  idea.  The  lady's  letter  not  haying  been  preserved, 
I  cannot  explmn  further  the  sequel  of  that  fiom  which  1 
have  been  quoting.    Scott  says,  however  :^ 

"  I  am  infinitely  amused  with  your  sagacious  critic.  God 
^ot  I  have  often  admired  the  vulgar  subtlety  of  such  minds 
as  can,  with  a  dejuraved  ingenuity,  attach  a  mean  or  disgust- 
ing sense  to  an  epithet  capable  of  being  odierwise  under* 
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^/tooAy  and  more  frequently,  perhaps,  used  to  express  an 
elevated  idea.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  word  virtue 
is  hmited  entirely  to  industry;  and  a  young  divine  who 
preached  upon  the  moral  beauties  of  virtue,  was  coor 
siderably  surprised  at  learning  that  the  whole  discourse  was 
supposed  to  be  a  panegyric  upon  a  particular  damsel  who 
could  spin  fourteen  spindles  of  yam  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  This  was  natural ;  but  your  literary  critic  has  the 
merit  of  gcMng  very  far  a-field  to  fetch  home  his  degrading 
association." 

To  return  to  the  correspondence  with  Ellis — Scott  writes 
thus  to  him  in  July  : — ^^  I  cannot  pretend  immediately  to 
enter  upon  the  serious  discussion  which  you  propose  re- 
specting the  age  of  *Sir  Tristrem  ;*  but  yet,  as  it  seems 
likely  to  strip  Thomas  the  Prophet  of  the  honors  due  to 
the  author  of  the  English  '  Tnstrem,'  I  cannot  help  hesi- 
tatmg  before  I  can  agree  to  your  theory  ; — and  here  my 
douln  lies.'  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  called  the  Rhymer, is" 
a  character  mentioned  by  almost  every  Scottish  historian, 
and  the  date  cf  whose  existence  is  almost  as  well  known 
as  if  we  bad  the  parish  register.  Now,  his  great  reputa- 
tion, and  his  designation  of  BymoWy  could  only  be  derived 
from  his  poetical  performances ;  and  in  what  did  these  con^ 
sist  excepting  in  the  romance  of  ^  Sir  Tristrem,'  mentioned 
by  Robert  de  Brunne?  I  hardly  tlnnk,  therefore,  we 
shall  be  justified  m  assuming  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
Thomas,  who  would  be,  in  fact,  merely  the  creature  oi 
our  system.  I  own  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  this  step, 
if  I  can  escape  otherwise  from  you  and  M.  de  la  RavaU- 
lere — and  thus  I  will  try  it.  M.  de  la  R.  barely  informs 
Us  that  the  history  of  Sir  Tristrem  was  known  to  Chretien 
de  Tiojes  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  the 
King  OI  Navarre  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  Thus 
fax  his  evidence  goes,  and  I  think  not  one  inch  farther — 
for  it  does  not  establish  the  existence  either  of  the  metrical 
romance,  as  you  suppose,  or  of  the  prose  romance,  as  M.  de 
la  R.  much  more  erroneously  supposes,  at  that  very  early 
period.  If  the  story  of  'Sir  Trbtrem*  was  founded  in 
£ict,  and  if,  whnh  I  have  all  along  thought,  a  person  of  tim 
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name  really  swaHcywed  a  dose  (^  cuitharides  ioleiided  to 
sdmolate  ^e  exertkHis  of  his  uncle,  a  petty  monaich  of 
Comwall,  and  involved  himself,  of  course,  in  an  intrigue  with 
his  aunt,  these  &cts  must  have  taken  place  during  a  very  early 
period  o(  English  hisUny,  perhaps  about  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy.     Now,  if  this  be  <»ce  admitted,  it  is  clear  that 
the  raw  material  from  which  Thomas  wove  his  web,  must 
have  been  current  long  before  his  day,  aud  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Chretien  and  the  Kmg  of  Navarre  refer  not 
to  the  special  metrical  romance  contained  in  Mr.  Douce's 
fragments,  but  to  the  general  story  of '  Sir  TVistrem,'  whose 
k)ve  and  misfortunes  were  handed  down  by  tradition  as  a 
lostorical  &ct.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  tale 
of  this  kind  to  have  passed  from  the  Armoricans,  or  other- 
wise, into  the  mouths  t^the  French,  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  to  have  been  preserved  among  the  Celtic  tribes  of 
the  Border,  from  whom,  in  all  probability,  it  was  taken  by 
their  neighbor,  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.     If  we  suppoise, 
therefore,  that  Chretien  and  the  Kmg  allude  only  to  the 
general  and  well-known  sUny  of  Tristrem,  and  not  to  the 
particular  edition  of  which  Ah*.  Douce  has  some  fragments, 
(and  I  see  no  evidence  that  any  such  special  allusion  to 
these  fragments  is  made,)  it  will  follow  that  they  may  be 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  the 
Thomas  mentioned  in  them  may  be  the  Thomas  of  whose 
existence  we  have  hbtorical  evidence.     In  short,  the  ques- 
^on  is,  shall  Thomas  be  considered  as  a  landmark  by  which 
to  ascmain  the  antiquity  of  the  fragments,  or  shall  the  sup- 
p99ed  antiqiif  cy  of  the  fragments  be  held  a  sufficient  reason 
ix  rapponng  an  earlier  Thomas  ?     For  aught  yet  seen,  I 
incline  to  my  former  opinicm,  that  those  fragments  are 
poeval  with  the  ipsisdmus  Thomas.     I  acknowledge  the 
iatemal  evidence,  of  which  you  are  so  accurate  a  judge, 
weighs  more  with  me  than  the  reference  to  the  King  of 
Navarre ;  but  after  sJl,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  judging  of 
style,  so  as  to  l»ing  us  within  sixty  or  seventy  years,  must 
^  folly  considered.    Take  notice,  I  have  never  pleaded 
4e  matter  so  high  as  to  say,  that  the  Auchinleck  MS.  con- 
tains the  very  words  devised  by  Thomas  the  Rhymer.    On 

1* 
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the  contrary,  I  hare  always  thought  it  one  of  the  spurious 
copies  in  queini  ifgUs,  of  which  Robert  tie  Brunne  so 
heavily  complains.  But  this  will  take  little  from  the  cu' 
riosity,  perhaps  little  from  the  antiquity  of  the  romance. 
Enough  of  %r  T.  for  the  present. — How  happy  it  will 
make  us  if  you  can  fulffl  the  expectation  you  hold  out  of  a 
northern  expedition !  Whether  in  the  cottage  or  at  Edin- 
burgh, we  will  be  equally  happy  to  receive  you  and  show 
you  all  the  hons  of  our  vicinity.  Charlotte  is  hunting  out 
music  for  Mrs.  E.,  but  I  intend  to  add  Johnson's  collection, 
which,  though  the  tunes  are  ^mple,  and  often  bad  sets^ 
contams  much  more  original  Scotch  music  than  any 
other." 

About  this  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  their  friend 
Douce,  were  preparing  for  a  tour  into  the  North  of  England ; 
and  Scott  was  invited  and  strongly  tempted  to  join  them  at 
various  points  of  their  progress,  particularly  at  the  Grange, 
near  Rotherham,  in  York^re,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Efling- 
ham.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape  again  from 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  a^tated  state  of  the  country. — On 
returning  to  the  Cottage  from  an  excursion  to  his  Sheriff- 
ship, he  thus  resumes : — 

^        ,^  ,  <*LaMW«4e,  Aogoft  97, 1809. 

«Dear  Ellis, 

<<  My  conscience  has  been  thumping  me  as  hard  as  if  it  had 
Btadied  under  Mendoza,  for  letting  your  Bud  favor  remain  so  long 
unanswered.  Nevertheless,  in  this  it  is  like  liaimcelot  Gobbo's, 
but  a  hard  kind  of  conscience,  as  it  nwurt  know  how  mack  I  have 
been  occupied  with  Armies  of  Reserve,  a&d  Militia,  and  Pikemen, 
and  Sharpshooters,  who  are  to  descend  from  Bttcick  Forest  to  the 
confusion  of  all  invaders.  The  truth  is,  that  this  country  has  for 
once  experienced  that  the  pressure  of  external  danger  may  pos* 
aibly  produce  internal  unanimity ;  and  so  great  is  the  present  miU- 
taiY  seal,  that  I  really  wish  our  ruleis  would  devise  some  way  of 
cauing  it  into  action^  were  it  only  on  the  economical  principle  of 
savinff  so  much  good  courage  irom  idle  evaporation^ — ^I  am  inter- 
rupted by  an  extraordinary  accident,  nothinff  less  than  a  volley  of 
small-shot  fired  through  the  window,  at  wtoch  my  wife  was  five 
minutes  before  arrangmg  her  flowers.  By  Camp's  assistance,  ute 
ran  the  culprit's  foot  like  a  Liddesdale  bloodhound,  we  detected 
an  unlucky  sportsman,  whose  awkwai^hiesB  and  rashness  nug^ 
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inveoeetflioBed  verv  serioOB  mischief— «o  mach  fat  intemiptioiu 
—To  return  to  Sir  Tristrem.  As  f<Mr  Thomases  mane^  respecting 
which  jou  state  some  doubts,*  I  request  you  to  attend  to  the  fill* 
lowiiig  particulars  :->-In  the  first  place,  sumarnes  were  of  very  late 
introduction  into  Scotland,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
they  became  in  sreneral  a  hereditary  distinction,  until  after  the 
tone  of  Th<xnas  me  Rhymer ;  previously  they  were  mere  personal 
distinctions,  peculiar  to  the  person  by  whom  they  were  home,  and 
^ng  al<Hiffwith  him.  Thus  the  children  of  Min  Dunoard  were 
not  called  Durwardj  because  they  were  not  Oatiani^  the  circum- 
stance from  which  he  derived  the  name.  When  the  surname  was 
derived  fiom  property,  it  became  naturally  hereditary  at  a  more 
early  period,  because  the  distinction  applied  equally  to  the  father 
and  the  son.  The  same  happened  with  patranymicB^  both  because 
*^nwne  of  the  father  is  usually  given  to  the  son ;  so  that  Walter 
Fitzwalter  would  have  been  my  son's  name  in  those  times  as  well 
u  my  own ;  and  also  because  ii  clan  often  takes  a  sort  of  general 
pft^nymic  from  one  common  ancestor,  as  Macdonald,  £c.  &.e. 
But  though  these  classes  of  surnames  become  hereditary  at  an 
©•riy  penod,  yet,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  epithets  merely 
personal  are  much  longer  of  becoming  a  family  distinction.!  But 
1  do  not  trust,  by  any  means,  to  this  general  argument;  because 
the  charter  quoted  in  the  Minstrdsy  contains  written  evidence, 
mat  the  epithet  of  Rynumr  was  pecuuar  to  our  Thomas,  and  was 
^pped  by  his  son,  who  designs  himself  simply,  Thomas  qf  Ered- 
oowe,  son  of  Thomas  iht  Rymour  of  Ercetdoune ;  which  I  think 

*  Mr.  Ellis  had  hinted  that  ^*  Rymer  miffht  not  more  necessarily  in- 
dicate an  actual  poet,  than  the  name  of  Taylor  does  in  modem  tuies 
«a  actual  knight  of  the  thimble.*' 

t  The  whole  of  this  subject  has  derived  much  illustration  from  the 
neeat  edition  of  the  **  Ragman's  Roll,"  a  contribution  to  the  Banna* 
^«  Club  of  Edinburgh  by  two  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  most  esteemed 
mends,  the  Lord  Chi^  Committioner  Adam,  and  Sir  Samuel  Sbep- 
heid.  That  record  of  the  oa&  of  fealty  tendered  to  Edward  I,,  daring 
Ida  Scotch  usurpation,  furnishes,  indeed,  very  strong  confirmation 
of  the  views  which  the  Editor  of  «  Sir  Tristrem  "  had  thus  early 
adopted  oonceming  the  origin  of  surnames  in  Scotland.    The  landed 
^try,  over  most  of  tiie  country,  seem  to  have  been  then  generally 
^stinguished  by  the  surnames  still  borne  by  their  descendants — it  is 
wonderful  how  little  the  land  seems  to  have  changed  hands  in  the 
course  of  so  many  centuries.     But  the  towns'  people  have,  with 
^w  exceptions,  designations  apparently  indicating  the  actual  trade  of 
^  individual ;  and,  m  many  instances,  there  is  mstinct  evidence  that 
the  piaa  of  transmitting  such  names  baud  not  been  adopted ;  for  ezan^- 
ple,  Thomas  the  Tailor  is  described  as  son  of  Thomas  the  Smith,  or 
*»6  vend.    The  chief  magistrates  of  the  burghs  wpear,  however,  to 
bave  been,  in  most  cases,  younger  sons  of  the  neighboring  gentry,  and 
Istve  of  eonrse  their  heieditaTy  destgnations.  This  singular  document, 
lasften  qpiotod  and  ^dsned  to,  was  never  helbie  printed  tii 
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is  conclasive  upon  the  subject  In  all  thb  discussion,  I  h&fsd 
scorned  to  avail  myself  of  the  tradition  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  suspicious  testimony  of  Boece,  Dempster,  &cl,  grounded 
probably  upon  that  tradition,  which  uniformly  affirms  me  name 
of  Thomas  to  have  been  Learmont  or  Leirmont,  and  that  of  the 
Rhymer  a  personal  epithet.  This  circumstance  may  induce  us, 
however,  to  conclude  that  some  of  his  descendants  had  taken  that 
name— -certain  it  is  that  his  castle  is  called  Leirmont's  Tower,  and 
that  he  is  as*  well  known  to  the  country  people  by  that  name,  as  b^ 
the  appellation  of  the  Rhymer. 

*^  Havinff  cleared  up  this  matter,  as  I  think,  to  eveiy  <me'8  satis* 
faction,  umess  to  those  resembling  not  Th<»nas  himselCbut  his 
namesake  the  Apostle,  I  have,  secondly,  to  show  that  my  xhomas 
is  the  Tomaa  of  Donee's  MS.  Here  I  must  again  refer  to  the 
high  and  genelral  reverence  in  which  Thomas  appears  to  have  been 
held,  as  is  proved  by  Robert  de  Brunne ;  but  aoove  all,  as  you  ob- 
serve, to  the  eztireme  simUarity  betwixt  the  French  and  English 
poems,  with  this  strong  circumstance,  that  the  mode  of  telling  the 
story  approved  by  the  French  minstrel,  under  the  authority  of  his 
Tomas,  is  the  very  mode  in  which  my  Thomas  has  told  it  Would 
you  desire  better  sympathy  ? 

^  I  lately  met  by  accident  a  Cornish  gentleman,  who  had  taken 
up  his  abode  in  Selkirkshire  for  the  sake  of  fishing — and  what 
should  his  name  be  but  Caerlionf  You  will  not  doubt  that  this 
interested  me  very  much.  He  tells  me  that  there  is  but  one  family 
of  the  name  in  Cornwall,  or,  as  far  as  ever  he  heard,  any  where  else, 
and  that  they  are  of  great  antiquity.  Does  not  this  circumstance 
seem  to  prove  that  there  existed  in  Cornwall  a  place  called  Caer-. 
lion,  giving  name  to  that  family  ?  Caerlion  would  probably  be 
Castnim  Leonense,  the  chief  town  of  Liones^  which  in  everr 
romance  is  stated  to  have  been  Tristrem's  country,  and  firom  which 
he  derived  his  surname  of  Tristrem  de  lAonei.  This  district,  as 
you  notice  in  the  notes  on  the  FMiaux,  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  all  this  tends  to  illus&ate  the 
Caerfioun  mentioned  by  Tomas,  which  I  always  suspected  to  be  a 
very  different  place  firom  Caerlion  on  Uske — which  is  no  seaport 
How  I  regret  the  number  of  leaffues  which  prevented  my  joining 
you  and  the  sapient  Douce,  and  now  much  ancient  lore  I  have  lost! 
Where  I  have  been,  the  people  talked  more  of  the  praises  of  Rjrno 
and  Fillan  (not  Ossian's  heroes,  but  two  Forest  grevhounds  which 
I  got  in  a  present^  than,  I  verily  believe,  they  #ould  Imve  done  of 
the  prowesses  of  Sir  Tristrem,  or  of  Esplandian,  had  either  of 
them  appeared  to  lead  on  the  levy  en  moBse*    Yoozs  ever, 

W.  Scott." 

Ellis  says  in  reply : — 

^  My  dear  Scott,  I  must  besin  by  congratulating  you  on  Mrs* 
Scott's  escape ;  Camp,  if  he  had  had  no  previous  title  to  immortal- 
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fifi  wqqM  deeenre  it,  for  bis  zeal  and  address  in  detecting^  the  stn- 
pid  mariDsman,  who,  while  he  took  aim  at  a  bird  on  a  tree,  was  so 
near  shooting  yonr  fair  *  bird  in  bower.'    If  there  were  many  such 
shooters,  it  would  become  then  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  Government  to  furnish  arms  indifferently  to  all  volunteers. 
In  the  next  fdace,  I  am  g^ad  to  hear  that  you  are  disposed  to  adopt 
my  channel  for  transmitting  the  tale  of  Tristrem  to  Chretien  de 
Troye.    The  more  I  have  uiought  on  the  subject,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Normans,  lonjf  before  the  Conquest,  had  ac- 
quired from  the  Britons  of  Armonca  a  considerable  knowledge' of 
our  old  Britiidi  &bles,  aad  that  thifl  led  them,  after  the  Conquest, 
to  inquire  after  such  accounts  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  countiy 
where  the  events  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place.    I  am  satis- 
fied, from  the  internal  evidence  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  His- 
toiy,  that  it  must  have  been  fabricated  in  Bretacfne,  and  that  he  did, 
IB  he  asserts^  ooly  irandate  it.    Now,  as  JIfane,  who  lived  about  a 
century  later,  cerUdrdy  translated  also  fVom  the  ]foeton  a  series  of 
hiys  relatmg  to  Arthur  and  his  knights,  it  will  follow  that  the  first 
poets  who  wrote  in  FVance,  such  as  Chretien,  &-c.,  must  have  ac- 
quired their  knowledge  of  our  traditions  from  Bretagne..  Observe, 
that  the  pseudo-Turpm,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  anterior  to 
^eofirey,  and  who,  on  that  supposition,  cannot  have  borrowed  from 
him,  mentions,  among  Charlemagne's  heroes,  Hoel,  (the  hero  of 
Geoffin^r  also,)  'de  quo  canitur  cantilena  usque  ad  hodiernum  diem.' 
How,  if  Thomas  was  able  to  establish  his  story  as  the  moBtcadhai^ 
^,  even  by  the  avowal  of  the  French  themselves,  and  if  the  tkdck 
of  that  story  was  previously  known,  it  must  have  been  because  he 
wrote  in  tiie  country  which  his  hero  was  supposed  to  have  inhabit- 
ed ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  the  Norman  minstrels  here,  and  even 
tiieir  English  successors,  were  allowed  to  fill  up  with  as  many  cir- 
eumstances  as  they  thought  proper  the  tales  of  which  the  Armori- 
ean  Bretons  probably  fiimished  the  first  imperfect  outline. 

*  What  you  tell  me  about  your  Cornish  fisherman  is  very  curi- 
008 ;  and  i  think  with  you  that  littie  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
onr  Welsh  geography — and  that  Caerlion  on  Uske  is  by  no  means 
<fte  Caption  of  Tristrem.  Few  writers  cht  readers  have  hitherto 
eonmfdered  si^cientiy  ihat  ftom  the  moment  when  Hengist  first 
obtained  a  settlement  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  that  settiemont  be- 
came England^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country  became  Wades ; 
tiiat  tibese  divisions  continued  to  represent  different  proporticms  of 
the  island  at  different  periods ;  but  that  Wales,  dunnff  the  whole 
Beptaxchy,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  comprehended  the  wh(de 
western  coast  very  nearly  from  Cornwall  to  Dunbretton ;  and  that 
this  whole  tract,  of  which  the  eastern  frontier  may  be  easily 
traced  for  each  particular  {leriod,  preserved  most  probably  to  the 
a^  of  Tliomas  a  community  of  language,  of  manners,  and  tra- 
ditions. 

**As  your  last  volume  announces  your  ILoy,  as  well  as  Sir 
TriOnm^  as  in  <^  frtsa^  I  begin,  in  common  with  all  your  friends, 
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to  be  uneasy  about  the  future  disposal  of  your  time.  Having 
nothing  but  a  veiy  active  profession,  and  your  military  pursuits, 
and  your  domestic  occupations,  to  think  of,  and  Leyden  having 
monopolized  Asiatic  lore,  you  will  presently  be  quite  an  idle  manl 
You  are,  however,  still  in  time  to  learn  Erse,  and  it  is,  I  am  afraid, 
very  necessary  that  you  should  do  so,  in  order  to  stimulate  my  la- 
ziness, which  has  hitherto  made  no  progress  whatever  in  Welsh. 
Your  ever  feithful  G.  E. 
**  P.  S.— /ji  Camp  married  yetf^ 

Ellis  had  prmected,  some  time  before  this,  an  edition  of 
the  Welsh  Mcmnogion,  in  which  he  was  to  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  Owen,  the  author  of  the  "  Welsh  and  English  Diction- 
ary," "  Cambrian  Biography,"  &c. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Scott  says,  {September  14,)  "  that  you  flap 
over  those  wil^  and  interesting  tales.  I  hope,  if  you  will  not  work 
yourself,  (for  which  you  have  so  little  excuse,  having  both  the 
golden  tedents  and  the  golden  leisure  necessary  for  study,)  you 
will,  at  least,  keep  Owen  to  something  that  is  rational — ^I  mean  to 
iron  horses  J  and  magic  caldrons^  and  Bran  the  BUssed^  with  the 
music  of  his  whole  army  upon  his  shoulders,  and,  in  short,  to 
something  more  pleasing  and  profitable  than  old  apophthegms, 
triads,  and  <  blessed  burdens  of  the  womb  of  the  isle  of  Britain.' 
Talking  of  such  burdens.  Camp  has  been  regularly  wedded  to  a 
fair  dame  in  the  neighborhood — but,  notwithstanding  the  Italiaii 
policy  of  locking  liie  lady  in  a  stable,  she  is  suspected  of  some  in- 
accuracy ;  but  we  suspend  judgment,  as  Othello  ought  in  all  rea- 
son to  have  done,  till  we  see  uie  produce  of  the  union.  As  for 
my  own  employment,  I  have  yet  much  before  me ;  and,  as  the 
beginning  of  letting  out  ink  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water,  I 
xiare  say  I  shall  go  on  scribbling  one  nonsense  or  another  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  People  may  say  this  and  that  of  the  pleasure 
of  fame  or  of  profit  as  a  motive  of  writing :  I  think  the  only 
pleasure  is  in  the  actual  exertion  and  research,  and  I  would  no 
more  write  upon  any  other  terms  than  I  would  hunt  merely  to 
dine  upon  hare-soup.  At  the  same  time,  if  credit  and  profit  came 
unlooked  for,  I  would  no  more  quarrel  with  them  than  with  the 
'  soup.  I  hope  this  will  find  you  and  Mrs.  Ellis  safely  and  pleas- 
antly settled 

<  In  Yorkshire;  near  fair  Rotherham.* 

« — By  the  way,  whil^  you  are  in  his  neighborhood,  I  hope  you 
will  not  fail  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  valiant  '  Moor  of 
Moorhsdl  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantley.'  As  a  noted  burlesque 
upon  the  popular  romance,  the  ballad  has  some  curiosity  and  merit 
Ever  yours,  W.  S." 


N 
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Mr.  Ellis  received  tbis  letter  where  Scott  hoped  it  would 
reach  him,  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Effingham ;  and  he  an- 
swers, on  the  3d  of  October ; — 

"The  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  indemnify 
the  traveller  for  a  few  miles  of  very  ind^rent  road,  and  the  te- 
dious nrocess  of  6reepinff  up  and  almost  sliding  down  a  succession 
of  hish  hiDs ;  and,  in  the  number  of  picturesque  landscapes  by 
which  we  are  encompassed,  the  den  of  the  dra£[on  which  you  rec- 
ommended to  our  attention  is  the  most  superlatively  beautiful  and 
romantic.  You  are,  I  suppose,  aware  that  this  same  den  is  the 
venr  sppt  from  whence  Laay  Mary  Wortley  Montague  wrote  many 
of  aer  early  letters ;  and  it  seems  that  an  old  housekeeper,  who 
lived  there  till  last  year,  remembered  to  have  seen  her,  and  dwelt 
with  great  {deasure  on  the  various  charms  of  her  celebrated  mis- 
treas;  so  that  its  wild  scenes  have  an  equal  claim  to  veneraticm 
fiom  the  admirers  of  wit  and  gallantry,  and  the  fhr-fiuned  investi- 

Fitors  of  remote  antieuity.  With  re^purd  to  the  original  dragon, 
have  met  with  two  different  traditions.  One  of  Inese  (which  I 
think  is  preserved  by  Percy)  states  him  to  have  been  a  wicked 
attorney,  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the  poor,  who  was  at  length, 
fortunately  for  his  neighbors,  ruined  by  a  lawsuit  which  he  had 
undertaken  against  his  worthv  and  powerful  antajgonist  Moor  of 
HoorhalL*  'Ae  other  legend,  which  is  current  in  the  Wortley 
&mily,  states  him  to  have  been  a  most  formidable  drinker,  whose 
powers  of  inglutition,  stren^  of  stomadi,  and  stability  of  head, 
aad  procuredhim  a  long  series  of  triumuhs  over  common visitanti, 
but  who  was  at  length  fairly  drunk  deacl  by  the  chieftain  of  the 
opposite  moors.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  form  of  the  den — a 
cavern  cut  in  the  rock,  and  veiy  nearly  resembling  a  wine  or  ale 
cellar— tends  to  corroborate  this  tradition ;  but  I  am  rather  tempted 
to  believe  that  both  the  stories  were  invented  apres  caup^  and  that 
the  supposed  dragon  was  some  wolf  or  other  aestructive  animal, 
who  was  finally  hunted  down  by  Moor  of  Moorhall,  after  doing 
considerable  mischief  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  his  superstitious 
neighbors. 

^vThe  present  house  appears  to  have  grown  to  its  even  now 
moderate  size  by  successive  additions  to  a  very  siball  logee^ 
(lodge,]  built  by  *  a  gentle  knight.  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,'  in  tne 
time  ot  Henry  VIIL,  for  the  pleasure,  as  an  old  inscription  in  the 
present  scidlery  testifies,  of  <  listening  to  the  Hartes  bell.'  Its  site 
18  on  the  side  of  a  very  high,  rocky  hill,  covered  with  oate,  (the 
weed  of  the  country,)  and  overhanging  the  river  Don,  which  in 
this  place  is  little  more  than  a  mountain  torrent,  though  it  becomes 
navigable  a  few  miles  lower  at  Sheffield.  A  great  part  of  the 
road  from  hence  (which  is  seven  mUes  distant)  runs  through  forest 
ground ;  and  I  have  no'  doubt  that  the  whole  vras,  at  no  distant 
period,  covered  widi  wood,  because  the  modem  improvements  of 
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the  country,  the  redult  of  flourishing  manufiictories,  have  been  car* 
ried  on,  almost  within  our  own  time,  in  consequence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  coal,  which  here  breaks  out,  in  many  places,  even  on  the 
surface.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  begin  almost  imme- 
diately the  extensive  moore,  which  strike  along  the  highest  land 
of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  fdlowing  the  cham  of  failla, 
probably  communicated,  not  many  centuries  tLgo,  with  those  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland.  I  therefore  doubt 
whether  the  general  face  of  the  country  is  not  better  evidence  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  monster  than  the  particular  appeaiance  of  the 
cavern ;  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Moor  of  Moorhall  was  a 
hunter  of  wild  beasts,  rather  than  of  attorneys  or  hard  drinkers. 

<*  You  are  unjust  in  saying  that  I  flag  over  the  Mabinogion — ^I 
have  been  veiy  constanUjr  employed  upon  my  preface,  and  was 
proceeding  to  the  last  section  when  I  set  oflTfor  this  place— so  you 
see  I  am  perfectly  exculpated,  and  all  over  as  white  as  mow. 
Anne  being  a  true  aristrocrat^  and  considermg  purity  of  blood  as 
essential  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues  she  expects  to 
call  out  by  a  laborious  education  of  a  true  son  of  Camp-Hshe 
highly  approves  the  strict  and  even  prudish  severity  with  which 
you  watch  over  the  morals  of  his  bride,  and  expects  you,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  good  knights  she  has  read  of  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  incomparable  beauty,  not  to  neglect  that  important  requisite 
in  selecting  her  future  guardian.  We  possess  a  vulgar  dog,  (a 
pointer,)  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  commit  the  charge  of  our  house 
during  our  absence,  and  to  whom  I  mean  to  ^ve  orders  to  repel 
bv  force  any  -attempts  of  our  neighbors  durmg  the  times  that  I 
shall  be  occupied  in  preparing  hare-sot^  i  but  Fitz^camp  will  be 
her  companion,  and  sue  tmsts  that  you  will  strictly  examine  him 
while  yet  a  varlet,  and  only  send  him  up  when  you  think  him 
likely  to  become  a  true  knight    Adieu — tmlU  ehoses, 

G.  E." 

Scott  telk  Ellis  in  reply,  (October  14,)  that  he  was  "in- 
Bnitely  gratified  with  his  account  of  Wortley  Lodge  and  the 
Dragon,"  and  refers  him  to  the  article  "  Kempion,"  in  the 
Minstrelsy,  for  a  similar  tradition  respecting  an  ancestor  of 
the  noble  house  of  Somerville.  Tne  reader  can  hardly 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  gentle  knight  Su:  Thomas 
Wortley's  love  of  hearing  the  deer  beU,  was  crften  alluded 
to  in  Scott's  subsequent  writings.  He  goes  on  to  express 
his  hope,  that  next  summer  will  be  '^  a  more  propitious 
season  fi)r  a  Visit  to  Scotland.'* 

**  The  necessity  of  the  present  occasion,^  he  says,  **  has  kept 
alnKwterwyindividnal, however  iasigaificaat,  to  his  port.   Godhaa 
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Jeft  08  entireljr  to  our  own  metiiB  of  deibBce,  for  we  ha?e  not 
above  one  regiment  of  the  line  in  all  our  ancient  kingdom.  In  the 
mean' while,  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  prepare  ooraelTei  for 
a  contest,  whicJi,  perhaps,  is  not  iiur  distant  A  oeacon  Ught,  com- 
nmnicating  with  that  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  k  just  erecting  in  front 
of  oar  quiet  cottase.  My  field  equipage  is  ready,  and  I  want  noth* 
ing  bat  a  pipe  and  a  schnurbartcKen  to  convert  me  into  a  complete 
hussar.*  Charlotte,  with  the  infantry,  (of  the  household  troops,  I 
mean,)  is  to  beat  her  retreat  into  Ettrick  Forest,  where,  if  Uie 
Tweed  is  in  his  usual  wintry  etate  of  flood,  she  may  weather  out 
a  descent  from  Ostend.  Next  year  I  hope  all  this  will  be  over, 
and  that  not  only  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  yon  in 
peace  and  quiet,  but  also  of  goin^  with  joa  through  every  part  of 
Caledonia,  in  which  you  can  possibly  be  mterested.  Friday  se*en- 
mj^fat  our  corps  takes  the  field  for  ten  days — ^for  the  second  time 
within  three  months — ^which  may  explain  the  military  turn  of  my 
epistle. 

**  Poor  Ritson  is  -no  more.  All  his  vegetable  soups  and  pud- 
dings have  not  been  able  to  avert  the  evil  dav,  which,  I  understand, 
was  preceded  by  madness.  It  must  be  wortn  while  to  inquire  who 
has  got  his  MSS. — I  mean  his  own  notes  and  writings.  The  <  Life 
of  ^^ur,'  for  example,  must  contain  many  curious  facte  and  qqo- 
tatioiffl,  which  the  poor  defunct  had  the  power  of  assembling  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  without  being  able  to  combine  any  thmg  like 
a  narrative,  or  even  to  deduce  one  useful  inference — ^witness  his  *  £»- 
sav  on  Romance  and  Minstrelsy,'  which  reminds  one  of  a  heap  of 
rabbish,  which  had  either  turned  out  unfit  for  the  architect's  purpose, 
or  beyond  Ms  skill  to  make  use  of.  The  ballads  he  had  collected 
in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  too.  would  greatly  interest 
me.  If  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  oi  any  liberal  collector,  I 
dare  sav  I  might  be  indulged  with  a  sight  of  them.  Pray  inquire 
about  this  matter. 

**  Yesterday  Charlotte  and  I  had  a  visit  which  we  owe  to  Mrs. 
£.  A  rosy  lass,  the  sister  of  a  bold  yeoman  in  our  neighborhood, 
entered  onr  cottage,  towing  in  a  monstrous  sort  of  bull-dog,  called 
anophatically  Cerberus,  whom  she  came  on  the  part  of  her  brother 
to  beg  our  acceptance  of,  understanding  we  were  anxious  to  have 
a  son  of  Camp.  Cerberus  was  no  sooner  loose  (a  pleasure  which, 
I  suspect,  he  had  rarely  enjoyed)  than  his  father  {3upoosi)  and  he 
ttigaged  in  a  battle  winch  might  have  been  celebratea  oy  the  author 
of  the  <  Unnatural  Combat,'  and  which,  fi>r  angfat  I  imow,  might 

*  Sekmof^tartdien  is  German  for  mostachio.  It  appears  from  a  page 
of  an  early  note-book  prevtonsly  tranacribed,  that  Scott  had  been  some- 
times  a  smoker  of  tobacco  in  the  first  days  of  his  lightphonemanahip. 
Be  had  laid  aside  the  habit  at  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written ; 
but  he  twice  again  resumed  it,  though  he  never  carried  the  indulgence 
to  any  excess. 
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haye  turned  out  a  combat  h  Vmutrance^  if  1  had  not  interfered  with 
a  horsewldp  instead  of  a  baton,  aajuge  de  Camp,  The  odd^'were 
indeed  greatly  against  the  stranger  knight — two  fierce  Forest 
greyhounds  having  arrived,  and,  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms, 
stoutly  assailed  iiim.  I  hope  to  send  you  a  puppy  instead  of  this 
redoubtable  Cerberus. — Love  to  Mrs.  fe. — W.  S." 

After  giving  Scott  some  information  about  Ritson's  lit- 
erary treasures,  most  of  which,  it  has  turned  out,  had  been 
disposed  of  by  auction  shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Ellis 
(10th  November)  returns  to  the  charge  about  Tristrem 
and  True  Thomas.  "  You  appear,"  he  says,  "  to  have 
been  for  some  time  so  military  that  I  am  afraid  the  most 
difficult  and  important  part  of  your  original  plan,  viz.,  your 
History  of  Scottish  Poetiy,  will  again  be  postponed,  and 
must  be  kept  for  some  uiture  publication.  I  am,  at  this 
moment,  much  in  want  of  two  such  assistants  as  you  and 
Leyden.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  had  some  local  knowl- 
edge of  that  wicked  Ettrick  Forest,  I  could  extricate  my- 
self tolerably — ^but  as  it  is,  although  I  am  convinced  that 
my  general  idea  is  tolerably  just,  I  am  unable  to  guide  my 
elephants  in  that  quiet  and  decorous  step-by-step  march 
which  the  nature  of  such  animals  requu*es  through  a  country 
of  which  I  don't  know  any  of  the  roads.  My  comfort  is, 
^hat  you  cannot  publL^  Tristrem  without  a  preface, — ^that 
you  can't  write  one  without  giving  me  some  assistance,— *- 
and  that  you  must  finish  the  said  preface  long  before  I  go 
to  press  with  my  Introduction." 

This  was  the  Introduction  to  Ellis's  ^^  Specimens  of  An- 
cient English  Romances,"  in  which  he  intended  to  prove 
that  as  Valentia  was,  donng  several  ages,  the  exposed  fron- 
tier of  Roman  Britain  towards  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  the 
Norths  and  as  two  whole  legions  were  accordingly  usually 
quartered  there,  while  one  besides  sufficed  for  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  island,  the  manneis  of  ValenUa,  which 
included  the  district  of  Ettrick  ^  Forest,  must  have  been 
greatly  favored  by  the  continued  residence  of^so  many  Ro- 
man troops.  "  It  is  probable  therefore,"  he  says,  in  another 
letter,  ^^  that  the  civilization  of  the  northern  part  became 
gradually  the  most  perfect.    That  country  gave  birth,  as 
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yoo  batwe  obseired,  to  Meriin,  and  to  Aneurin,  who  was 
probably  the  same  as  the  historian  Gildas.  It  seems  to 
bave  given  education  to  TaliessiD— 4t  was  the  country  of 
Bede  and  Adoonan/' 

I  ^all  not  quote  more  on  this  subject,  as^  the  reader  may 
turn  to  the  published  essay  for  Mr.  EUis's  matured  opinions 
respecting  it.  To  return  to  his  letter  of  November  lOth, 
1803,  he  proceeds- — ^*  And  now  let  me  ask  you  about  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  That,  I  thmk,  may  go  on  as 
weil  ID  your  tent,  amidst  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  the  dust 
of  the  field,  as  in  your  quiet  cottage— -perhaps  indeed  still 
better — nay,  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  real  invasion  would 
not  be,  as  far  as  your  poetry  is  eoDceToeAj  a  thing  to  be 
wished." 

It  was  in  the  September  of  ibis  year  that  Scott  first  saw 
Wctodsworth.  Their  mutual  acquamtance,  Stoddart,  had  so 
often  talked  of  them  to  each  other,  that  they  met  as  if  they 
bad  not  been  strangers ;  and  they  parted  fiiends. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Wordsworth  had  just  completed  that  tour 
in  the  Highlands,  of  which  so  many  incidents  have  suace 
been  immortalized,  both  in  the  poet's  verse  and  in  the 
bardly  less  poetical  prose  of  his  sister's  Diarv.  On  the 
nxming  of  the  17th  of  September,  having  left  th^  carriage 
at  Rossdyn^  they  walked  down  the  valley  to  Lasswade,  and 
arrived  there  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  risen.  "  We 
were  received,"  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  toki  me,  "  with  that 
irank  cordiality  which,  under  whatever  circnmstances  I 
aiterwards  met  him,  alwaiys  marked  his  manners ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  found  him  then  in  every  respect<-^xcept,  perhaps, 
tbat  his  animal  spirits  ware  somewhat  higher — ^precisely  the 
same  man  that  you  knew  him  in  later  life ;  the  same  lively, 
entertabing  conversation,  full  of  anecdote,  and  averse  horn 
disquisition;  the  same  unaffected  modesty  about  himself; 
tbe  same  cheerful,  and  benevolent,  and  hopefiil  views  of 
man  and  the  worid.  He  partly  read,  and  partly  recited, 
sometimes  in  an  enthusiastic  style  of  chant,  the  first  four 
cantos  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  and  the  novelty 
of  tbe  manners,  the  clear,  pbturesque  descriptions,  and  the 
ttsy,  glowing  energy  of  much  of  the  verse,  greatly  delight- 
ed  me." 
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After  this  he  walked  with  the  tourists  to  RossItii,  and 
promised  to  meet  them  in  two  days  at  M ebose.  The  night 
before  they  reached  Melrose  they  slept  at  the  little  quiet 
inn  of  Clovenford,  where,  on  mentioning  his  name,  they 
were  received  with  all  sorts  of  attention  and  kindness,*—- 
the  landlady  observing  that  Mr.  Scott,  ^^  who  was  a  very 
clever  gendeman,"  was  an  old  friend  of  the  house,  and 
usually  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  there  during  the  fishing 
season ;  but,  indeed,  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "  wherever  we 
named  him,  we  found  die  word  acted  as  an  open  sesaimum ; 
and  I  believe,  that  in  the  character  of  the  Sheriff^ s  friends, 
we  might  have  counted  on  a  hearty  welcome  under  any 
roof  in  the  Border  country." 

He  met  them  at  Melrose  gq  the  19th,  and  escorted  them 
through  the  Abbey,  pointing  out  all  its  beauties,  and  pour- 
ing out  his  rich  stores  of  history  and  tradition.  They  then 
dined  and  spent  the  evening  together  at  the  inn ;  but  Miss 
Wordsworth  observed  that  there  was  some  difficulty  about 
arranging  matters  for  the  night,  ^^the  landlady  refiismg  to 
settle  any  diing  until  she  had  ascertamed  from  the  Sheriff, 
himself  that  he  had  no  objection  to  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  WilUam.^^  Scott  was  thus  far  on  his  way  to  the  Cir« 
cuit  Court  at  Jedburgh,  in  his  capacity  of  Sheriff,  and 
there  his  new  friends  again  joined  hun ;  but  he  begged  that 
they  would  not  enter  the  court,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  reaUy 
would  not  like  you  to  see  the  sort  d  figure  I  cut  there.'*' 
They  did  see  him,  casually,  however,  in  his  cocked  hat 
and  sword,  marching  in  the  Judge's  procession  to  the  sound 
of  one  cracked  trumpet,  and  were  then  not  surprised  that 
he  should  have  been  a  litde  ashamed  of  the  whole  cere- 
monial. Me  introduced  to  them  his  finend  William  Laid-> 
'  law,  who  was  attending  the  court  as  a  juryman,  and  who, 
having  read  some  of  Wordsworth's  v&ses  in  a  newspaper, 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  of  the  party,  when  they 
explored  at  leisure,  all  the  law-business  being  over,  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Jed,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Fernieherst,  the  original  fastness  of  the  noble  family  <^ 
Lothian.  -The  grove  of  stately  ancient  elms  about  and 
below  the  ruin  was  seen  to  great  advantage  in  a  fine,  gray^ 
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breezf  automiial  afteraoon;  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  hap- 
pened to  say,  "  What  life  there  is  in  trees ! " — ^*  How  dif- 
ferent," said  Scott,  '^  was  the  feeling  of  a  very  intelligent 
roang  lady,  horn  and  bred  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  who 
lately  came  to  spend  a  season  in  this  neighborhood !  She 
told  noe  nothing  in  the  mainland  scenery  had  so  much  dis- 
appointed her  as  woods  and  trees.  She  foand  them  so 
dead  and  lifeless,  that  she  conld  never  help  pining  after  the 
eternal  motion  and  Tariety  of  the  ocean.  And  so  back  she 
has  gme,  and  I  believe  nothing  will  ever  tempt  ^  her  from 
the  unnd-stoepi  Orcades  again.'' 

Next  day  they  all  p)tx;eeded  together  up  the  Teviot  to 
Hawick,  Scott  entertaining  his  friends  with  some  legend  or 
ballad  connected  with  every  tower  or  rock  they  passed. 
He  made  th^n  stop  for  a  little  to  admire  particularly  a 
scene  of  deep  and  solemn  retirement,  called  Homers  Fool^ 
6om  its  having  been  the  daily  haunt  of  a  contemplative 
schoolmaster,  known  to  him  in  his  youth ;  and  at  Kirkton, 
be  pointed  out  the  little  village  school-house,  to  which  his 
fnend  Leyden  had  walked  six  or  eight  miles  every  day 
across  the  moors  "  when  a  poor  barefooted  boy."     From 
Hawick,  where  they  spent  the  night,  he  led  them  next 
morning  to  the  btow  of  a  hill,  from  which  they  could  see  a 
wide  range  of  the  Border  Mountains,  Ruberslaw,  the  Carter, 
and  the  Cheviots ;  and  lamented  that  neither  their  engage- 
ments nor  his  own  would  permit  them  to  make  at  this  time 
an  excursion  into  the  wilder  glens  of  Laddesdale,  "where," 
said  he^  "  I  have  strolled  so  often  and  so  long,  that  I  may 
say  I  have  a  home  in  every  ferm-house."    "  And,  indeed," 
adds  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "  wherever  we  went  with  him,  he 
seemed  to  know  every  body,  and  every  body  to  know  and  like 
Mm."   Here  they  parted — the  Wordsworths  to  pursue  their 
journey  homeward  by  Eskdale— he  to  return  to  Lasswade. 
The  impression  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind  was,  that  on 
the  whole  he  attached  much  less  importance  to  bis  literary 
labors  or  reputation  than  to  his  bodily  sports,  exercises,  and 
social  amusements ;  and  yet  he  spoke  of  his  profession  as  if 
be  had  already  given  up  almost  all  hope  of  rising  by  it ; 
and,  some  allusion  being  made  to  its  profits,  observed  that 

2* 
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<^he  was  sure  he  could,  if  he  chose,  get  more  money  ^an 
he  should  ever  wish  to  have  from  the  booksellers."* 

This  confidence  in  his  own  literary  resources  appeared 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth  remarkable — the  more  so  from  the 
careless  way  in  which  its  expression  dropped  from  him.  As 
to  his  despondence  concerning  the  bar,  1  confess  his  ^ee- 
book  indicates  much  less  ground  for  such  a  feeling  than  >I 
should  have  expected  to  discover  there.  His  practice 
brought  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  session  of  17d6-7, 
£144,  10s. :  its  proceeds  fell  down,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
.married  life,  to  £79,  17s. ;  but  they  rose  again  in  1798-9, 
to  £136,  9s. ;  amounted  b  1799^1800,  to  £129,  13s. — 
ra  1800-1,  to  £170— in  1801-2,  to  £202,  12s.— and  in 
the  session  that  had  just  elapsed,  (which  is  the  last  included 
in  the  record  before  me,)  to  £228,  Ids. 

On  reaching  his  cottage  in  Westmoreland,  Wordsworth 
addressed  a  letter  to  Scott,  from  which  I  must  quote  a  few 
sentences.     It  is  dated  Grasmere,  October  16, 1803. 

^  We  had  a  delightful  journey  home,  deliffhtfiil  weather,  and  a 
sweet  country  to  travel  through.  We  reached  our  little  cottage 
in  high  spirits,  and  thankful  to  God  for  all  his  bounties.  My  wife 
and  child  were  both  well,  and  as  I  need  not  say,  we  had  all  of 
us  a  happy  meeting. ....  We  passed  Branxholme — ^your  Brans- 
holme,  we  supposecf— about  four  miles  on  this  side  of  Hawick.  It 
looks  better  in  ^our  poem  than  in  its  present  realities.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  is  delightifol,  and  makes  amends  for  an  ordinary 
■lansion.  The  whole  of  the  Teviot  and  the  pastoral  steeps  about 
Mosspaul  pleased  us  exceedingly.  The  £sk  below  Lanfiholme  is 
a  debcious  river,  and  we  saw  it  to  great  advanta^.  Yfe  did  not 
omit  noticing  Johpnie  Armstrongs  keep ;  but  his  hanging  place,  to 
our  great  regret,  we  missed.  We  were,  indeed,  m(wt  truly  sorry 
that  we  could  not  have  you  along  with  us  into  Westmoreland.  The 
country  was  ip  its  full  glory— the  verdure  of  the  valleys,  in  which 
we  are  so  much  superior  to  you  in  Scotland,  but  little  tarnished  by 
the  weather,  and  the  trees  putting  on  their  most  beautiful  looks. 
My  sister  was  quite  enchanted,  and  we  often  said  to  each  other, 
What  a  pity  Mr.  Scott  iff  not  with  us ! ...  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Coleridge  and  Southey  at  Keswick  last  Sunday.  Southey, 
whom  I  never  saw  much  of  before,  I  liked  much :  he  is  very  pleas- 
ant in  his  manner,  and  a  man  of  great  reading  in  old  books,  poetry, 

*  I  have  drawn  ujp  the  account  of  this  meetinff  from  my  recollection  * 
partly  of  Mr.  Wordsworth**  conversation — partfy  from  that  of  his  sis- 
ter** charming  "  Diary,'*  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  read  over  to  roe 
on  Uie  16th  May,  1836. 
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dmoiclefl^  memoin,  &c  &c^  paitieidariT  Sptniili  and  Porta" 

guese My  sister  and  I  often  talk  of  the  happy  days  that  we 

spent  in  yonr  company.  Such.things  do  not  occur  often  in  life. 
If  we  live,  we  slwll  meet  again ;  that  is  my  consolation  when  I 
tiuBk  of  tlusse  things.  Scotluid  and  England  sound  like  divinonf 
do  what  ye  can ;  but  we  realljr  are  but  neighbors,  and  if  you  weie 
DO  farther  o^  and  in  Yorkshire,  we  should  think  sa  rarewelL 
God  prosper  you,  and  all  that  belongs  to  you.  Your  sincere 
fiiend,  for  such  I  wfll  call  myself,  though  slow  to  use  a  word  of 
such  sc^emn  meaning  to  any  one, 

W.  WomoswoaTH." 

The  poet  then  transcribes  his  noble  s(»inet  on  Neidpath 
Castle,  of  which  Scott  had,  it  seems,  requested  a  copy. 
Iq  the  MS.  it  stands  somewhat  difierently  tiom  the  printed 
editbn;  but  in  that  origmal  shape  Scott  always  recited  it, 
and  few  lines  in  the  language  were  more  frequently  in  bis 
mouth. 

I  have  already  said  something  of  the  beginning  of  Scott's 
acquaintance  with  ^^  the  Ettrick  Shepherd."  Shortly  after 
their  first  meeting,  Hogg,  coming  into  Edinburgh  with  a 
flock  of  sheep,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  ambition  of  seebg 
himself  in  pnnt,  and  be  wrote  out  that  same  night  ^'Willie 
and  Eade,''  and  a  few  other  ballads  already  fitmous  in  the 
Forest,  which  some  obscure  bookseller  gratified  him  by 
patting  ferth  accordingly ;  but  they  appear  to  have  attracted 
no  nodce  beyond  their  original  sphere.  Hogg  then  made 
an  excucrion  into  the  Highlands,  in  quest  of  employment 
as  overseer  of  some  extensive  sheep-farm ;  but,  though 
Scott  had  furnished  him  with  strong  recommendations  to 
various  fiiends,  he  returned  without  success.  He  printed 
an  account  of  his  travels,  however,  in  a  set  of  letters  in  the 
Soots'  Magaaune,  which,  though  exceedingly  rugged  and 
UDcoath,  had  abundant  traces  of  the  native  snrewdness  and 
genuine  poetical  feeling  of  this  remarkable  man.  These 
also  fiuled  to  excite  attention  ;  but,  undeterred  by  such  dis- 
appcmitments,  the  Shepherd  no  sooner  read  the  third  volume 
of  the  <^  Minstrelsy,"  than  he  made  up  his  mmd  that  the 
Editor's  "  Imitations  of  the  Ancients"  were  bv  no  means 
wha^  thejy  should  have  been.  «  Immediately,"  he  says,  in 
one  of  his  many  Memoirs  of  himself,  ^^  I  chose  a  number 
of  traditional  facts,  and  set  about  inutating  the  manner  of 
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the  Ancients  myself.'^    These  imitations  he  transmitted  to 
Scott,  who  warmly  prsdsed  the  many  striking  beauties  scat- 
tered over  their  rough  surface.     The  next  time  that  Hogg's 
business  carried  him  to  Edinburgh,  he  waited  upon  SotU, 
who  invited  him  to  dinner  in  Castie  Street,  in  company 
with  William  Laidlaw,  who  happened  also  to  be  in  town, 
and  some  other  admirers  of  the  rustic  genius.    When  Hogg 
entered  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Scott,  being  at  the  time  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  was  reclining  on  a  sofa.     The 
Shepherd,  after  being  presented,  and  making  his  best  bow, 
forthwith  took  possession  of  another  sofa  placed  opposite  to 
hers,  and  stretched  himself  thereupon  at  all  his  length ;  for, 
as  he  said  afterwards,  "I  thought  I  could  never  do  wrong  to 
copy  the  lady  of  the  house,"    As  his  dress  at  this  period  was 
precisely  that  in  which  any  ordinary  herdsman  attends  cattle 
to  the  market,  and  as  hb  hands,  moreover,  bore  most  legi- 
ble marks  of  a  recent  sheep-smearing,  the  lady  of  the  house 
did  not  observe  with  perfect  equanimity  the  novel  usage  to 
which  her  chintz  was  exposed.     The  Shepherd,  however, 
remarked  nothing  of  all  this— dined  heartily  and  drank 
freely,  and,  by  jest,  anecdote,  and  song,  aflbrded  plentiful 
merriment  to  the  more  civilized  part  of  the  company.     As 
the  liquor  operated,  his  familiarity  increased  and  strength- 
ened ;  froni  "  Mr.  Scott,"  he  advanced  to  "  Sherra,"  and 
thence  to  "Scott,"   "Walter,"  and  "Wattie,"  until,  at 
supper,  he  fairly  convulsed  the  whole  party  by  addressmg 
Mrs.  Scott  as  "  Charlotte.*' 

The  collection  entitled  **The  Mountain  Bard"  was 
eventually  published  by  Constable,  in  consequence  of 
Scott's  recommendation,  and  this  work  did  at  last  ai£>rd 
Hogg  no  slender  share  of  the  popular  reputation  for  which 
he  had  so  long  thirsted.  It  is  not  my  business,  however, 
to  pursue  the  details  of  his  story.  What  I  have  written 
was  only  to  render  intelligible  the  following  letter : — 

<<  To  Walter  ScoUy  Esq.,  MDocaie^  CeatU  ^rtd,  EtHi^rgh, 

"  Bttrick-House,  neceraber  S4,  1803. 

«  Dear  Mr.  Scott, 

"  I  have  been  very  impatient  to  hear  from  you.  There  is  a 
certain  affair  of  which  you  and  I  talked  a  little  in  private,  and 
which  must  now  be  concluded,  that  naturally  increasetn  this. 
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^lam  afiMdlthatlwasatleagthalf  Bcaa  otot  the  night  I  wf  with 
TOO,  for  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  recollect  what  pMed  when  it  wts 
late ;  and,  there  being  certainly  a  small  yacoum  in  my  brain,  whicht 
wjien  empty,  is  quite  empty,  but  ia  sometimes  supplied  with  a  small 
distillation  of  inteUectuu  matter — this  must  have  been  empty  that 
night,  or  it  never  could  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor  so  easily.  If  I  was  in  the  state  in  which  I  suspect 
that  I  was,  I  must  have  spoke  a  veiy  great  deal  of  nonsense,  for 
which  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  I  nave  the  consolation,  how- 
ever, of  remembering  that  Mrs.  Scott  kept  in  company  all  or  most 
of  the  time,  which  she  certainly  could  not  have  done,  had  I  been 
veiy  rude.  I  remember,  too,  of  the  filial  injunction  von  gave  at 
parting,  cautioning  me  against  being  ensnared  by  the  loose  women 
in  town.  I  am  sure  I  had  not  reason  enough  left  at  Uiat  time  to 
express  either  the  half  of  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  hint,  or  the 
utter  abhorrence  I  inherit  at  those  seminaries  of  lewdness. 

**  Yon  once  promised  me  your  best  advice  in  the  first  lawsuit  in 
which  I  had  the  particular  happiness  of  bein^  ensaged.  I  am- 
now  ffoing  to  ask  it  serioosly  in  an  affair,  in  wmch,  I  am  sure,  we 
will  Both  take  as  much  pleasure.  It  is  this : — ^I  have  as  many 
songs  beade  me,  which  are  certainly  the  worst  of  my  productions, 
as  will  make  about  one  hundred  pages  close  printed,  and  about 
two  hundred  printed  as  the  Minstrelsy  is.  Now,  although  I  wiQ 
not  proceed  without  your  consent  and  advice,  yet  I  would  have 
vou  to  understand  tiiat  I  expect  it,  and  have  the  scheme  much  at 
heait  at  present  The  first  thmg  that  suggested  it,  was  their 
eztnuMrdinary  repute  in  Ettrick  and  its  nei^lxMrhood,  and  being 
everlastingly  plagued  with  writing  copies,  and  pronusing  scores 
which  I  never  meant  to  perform.  As  my  last  pamphlet  was  never 
known,  save  to  a  few  friends,  I  wish  your  advice  what  pieces  of  it 
*re  worth  preserving.  The  'Pastoral*  I  am  resolved  to  insert,  as 
I  am  *  Sandy  Tod.'  As  to  my  manuscripts,  they  are  endless ;  and 
as  I  doubt  you  will  disapprove  of  publishing  them  wholesale,  and 
letting  the  good  help  off  the  bad,  I  think  you  must  trust  to  my  dis- 
cretibn  in  the  selection  of  a  few.  I  wish  likewise  to  know  if  you 
think  a  graven  image  on  the  first  leaf  is  any  recommendation ; 
and  if  we  might  fi-ont  the  songs  with  a  letter  to  you,  giving  an 
impartial  account  of  my  manner  of  life  and  education,  and,  which 
if  vou  pleased  to  transcribe,  putting  He  for  L  Again,  there  is  no 
publishing  a  book  without  a  patron,  and  I  have  one  or  two  in  my 
eye,  and  of  which  I  will,  with  my  wonted  assurance  to  you,  cive 
you  the  most  free  choice.  The  first  is  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  Advo- 
cate, Sheriff-depute  of  Ettrick  Forest,  which,  if  permitted,  I  will 
address  you  in  a  dedication  singular  enough.  The  next  is  Lady 
Dalkeith,  which,  if  you  approved  of,  you  must  become  the  Editor 
yourself;  and  I  shall  mye  you  my  word  for  it,  that  neither  word  nor 
aentiment  in  it  shall  offend  the  most  delicate  ear.  You  will  not  be 
m  the  least  jealous,  if,  alongst  with  my  services  to  you,  I  present 
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»y  kindest  cotaj^^ltaieiits  to  the  sweet  little  lady  wlxoiai  tmi  c&II 
Cnariotte.  As  for  Camp  and  Walter,  (I  beg  pardon  for  tms  pre^ 
eminence,)  they  .will  not  mind  them  if  I  should  exhaust  my  elo- 

Suence  in  compliments.     Believe  me,  dear  Walter,  your  most 
evoted  servant, 

Jamss  HoGlk" 

The  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  particularly  amused 
with  (me  of  the  suggestions  in  this  letter ;  namely^  that 
Scott  should  transcribe  the  Shepherd's  narrative  in  fore  of 
his  life  and  education,  and,  merely  putting  "  He,"  for  '^  I," 
adopt  it  as  his  own  composition.  James,  however,  would 
have  had  no  hesitation  about  offering  a  similar  suggestion 
either  to  Scott,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Byron,  at  any  period  of 
their  renown.  To  say  nothing  about  modesty,  his  notions 
of  literary  honesty  were  always  exceedingly  loose  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  take  into  account  his  peculiar  no- 
trons,  or  rather  no  notions,  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  a  joke. 

Literature,  like  misery,  makes  men  acquainted  with 
strange  bed-fellows.  Let  us  return  from  the  worthy  Shep- 
herd of  Ettrick  to  the  courtly  wit  and  scholar  of  Sunning- 
bill.  In  the  last  quoted  of  his  letters,  he  expresses  his  fear 
that  Scott's  military  avocations  might  cause  him  to  publish 
the  Xristrem  unaccompanied  by  his  "  ELssay  on  the  History 
of  Scottish  Poetry."  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  no  such 
Essay  ever  was  completed ;  but  I  have  heard  Scott  say  that 
his  plan  bad  been  to  begin  with  the  age  of  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune,  and  bring  the  subject  down  to  bis  own,  illustrating 
each  stage  of  his  progress  by  a  specimen  of  verse  imit^tmg 
every  great  master's  style,  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  origi- 
nal Sir  Tristrem  in  his  "  Condiision"  Such  a  series  of 
pieces  from  his  hand  would  have  been  invaluable,  merely 
as  bringing  out  in  a  clear  manner  the  gradual  divarication 
of  the  two  great  dialects  of  the  English  tongue ;  but  seeing 
by  his  "  Verses  on  a  Poacher,"  written  many  years  after 
this,  in  professed  imitation  of  Crabbe,  with  what  happy  art 
he  could  pour  the  poetry  of  his  own  mind  into  the  mould 
of  another  artist,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  have 
lost  better  things  than  antiquarian'  illumination  by  the  non- 
completion  of  a  design  in  which  he  should  have  embraced 
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soocessively  the  tone  and  measure  of  Douglas,  Dunbar, 
Lindesaj,  Montgomerie,  Hamilton,  Ramsay,  Ferguson, 
and  Bums. 

The  "  Tristrem  "  was  now  far  advanced  at  press.     He 
says  to  EUis,  on  the  19th  March,  1804: — 

^^  As  I  bad  a  world  of  things  to  say  to  you,  I  have  been  culpably, 
bat  most  naturally,  silent     When  yon  turn  a  bottle  with  its  head 
downmost,  you  must  have  remarked  that  the  extreme  impatience 
of  the  contents  to  get  out  aJI  at  once,  greatly  impedes  tbeiv  geUiag 
out  at  all.    I  have,  however,  been  forming  the  resolution  of  send- 
ing a  grand  packet  with  Sir  Tristrem,  who  will  kiss  your  hands  in 
about  a  fortnight.   I  intend  uncastrated  copies  for  you,  Heber,  and 
Mr.  Douce,  who,  I  am  willing  to  hope,  will  accept  this  mark  of 
my  great  respect  and  warm  remembrance  of  his  kindness  while  in 
London.    Pray  send  mc,  without  delay,  the  passage  referring  to 
Thomas  in  the  French  *  Hornchild.'  Far  from  being  daunted  with 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  I  am  resolved  to  carry  it  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and,  like  an  able  general,  to  attack  where  it  woold 
be  difficult  to  defend.     Without  metaphor  or  parable,  1  am  deter- 
mined not  only  that  my  Tomas  shall  be  the  author  of  <  Tristrem,* 
but  that  he  shall  be  the  author  of  *  Hornchild '  also.    I  must,  how- 
ever, read  over  the  romance  before  I  can  make  my  arrangements; 
'  Holding,  with  Ritson,  that  the  copy  in  kis  collection  is  translated 
from  the  French,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  suppose  that  the 
French  had  been  originally  a  version  from  our  Thomas.  The  date 
does  not  greatly  frighten  me,  as  I  have  extended  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doone's  life  to  the  uireescore  and  ten  years  of  the  PsahniiBt.  and 
consequently  removed  back  the  date  of  «  Sir  Tristrem  *•  to  1250. 
The  French  translation  might  be  written,  for  that  matter,  within  a 
few  days  after  Thomas1»  work  was  ei:>mpieted — and  I  can  allow  a 
few  years.    He  lived  on  the  Border,  already  possessed  by  Norman 
families,  and  in  t(ie  vicinity  of  Northumberland,  where  there  were 
many  more.    Do  you  think  the  minstrels  of  the  Percies,  the  Yes- 
cies,  the  MoreUs,  the  Grais,  and  the  De  Vaux,  were  not  acquaint- 
<sd  with  honest  Thomas,  their  next  door  neighbor,  who  was  a  poet, 
*nd  wrote  exceHent  tales — and  moreover  a  laird,  and  gave,  I  dare 
be  sworn,  good  dinners  ?    And  would  they  not  anxiously  translatte 
for  the  anrasement  of  their  masters  a  story  like  *  Hornchild,'  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  lands  in  which  they  had  set^d  ?  And 
do  yott  not  think,  from  the  whole  structure  of  *  Hornchild,*  however 
<)ften  translated  and  retranslated,  that  it  must  have  been  ori|rinally 
of  northern  extractien  ?     I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  certam  sus- 
picions I  entertain  that  Mr.  Deuce's  fragments  are  the  work  of 
one  RaouU  de  Beauvais,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century^  and  for  whose  accommodation  principally  I 
have  made  Thomas,  to  use  a  miHtaiy  phrase,  dress  haekwards  fov 
ten  yeans.'* 
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AH  this  playiiil  language  is  exaubitelj  characteristic  of 
Scott's  indomitable  adherence  to  his  own  views.  But  his 
making  Thomas  dress  backwards — and  resolving  that,  if 
necessary,  he  shaR  be  the^  author  of  Homchild  as  well  as 
Sir  Tristrem — may.  perhaps  remind  the  reader  of  Don 
Quixote's  method  of  repairing  the  headpiece  which,  as 
originally  constructed,  one  blow  had  sufficed  to  demolish : 
— *^  Not  altogether  approving  of  his  having  broken  it  to 
pieces  with  so  much  ease,  to  secure  himself  from  the  like 
danger  for  the  iiiture,  he  made  it  over  again,  fencing  it  with 
small  bars  of  iron  within,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  rested 
satisjied  of  its  strength— and  toithoiU  caring  to  make  a 
fresh  experiment  on  itj  he  approved  and  looked  upon  it  as 
a  most  excellent  helmet.^* 

Ellis  having  made  some  observattons  on  Scott's  article 
upon  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer,  which  implied  a  notion 
that  he  had  formed  a  regular  connection  with  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  he,  in  the  same  letter,  says : — 

^  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Re- 
view, which  savors  more  of  a  wish  to  display  than  to  instruct; 
but  as  essays,  many  of  the  articles  are  invaluable,  and  the  princi- 
pal conductor  is  a  man  of  very  acute  and  universal  talent.  I  am 
not  regularly  connected  with  the  work,  nor  have  I  either  inclina- 
tion or  talents  to  use  the  critical  scalping-knife,  unless  as  in  the 
case  of  Godwin,  whepre  flesh  and  blood  succumbed  under  the 
temptation.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  looked  into  his  tomes,  of 
winch  a  whole  edition  has  vanished,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how, 
till  I  conjectured  that  as  the  heaviest  materials  to  be  come  at,  they 
have  been  sent  on  the  secret  expedition  planned  by  Mr.  Phillipe, 
and  adopted  by  our  sapientGovemment,  for  blocking  up  the  mouth 
of  our  enemy's  harbors.  They  should  have  had  my  free  consent  to 
lake  Phillips  and  Godwin,  and  all  our  other  lumber,  literary  and 
political,  for  the  same  beneficial  purpose.  But,  in  general,  I  thlidL 
It  ungentlemanly  to  wound  any  person's  feelings  through  an  anony- 
mous publication,  unless  where  conceit  or  fuise  doctrine  calls  K>r 
reprobation.  Where  praise  can  be  conscientiously  mingled  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  blame,  there  is  always  some  amusement  in 
throwing  together  our  ideas  upon  the  works  of  our  fellow-laborers, 
and  no  injustice  in  publishing  them.  On  such  occasions,  and  tn 
tmr  tMQf,  I  may  posnbly,  once  or  twice  a/^year,  furnish  my  critical 
friends  with  an  article.'' 

"Sir  Tristrem"  was  at  length  published,  on  the  2d  of 
MajTy  1804,  by  Constable,  who,  however,  expected  ^  little 
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popohritjr  for  the  w(»k  that  die  edition  consisted  only  of 
150  copes.  These  were  sold  at  a  high  price,  (two  guin* 
eis ;)  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  enou^  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  paper  and  printing.  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Soott's 
odier  antiquarian  fiiends,  were  much  dissatisfied  with 
these  anangements ;  but  I  douj^t  not  that  Constable  was  a 
better  judge  than  any  o[  than.  The  work,  however,  par- 
took  in  due  time  of  the  fiivcHr  attendmg  its  editor's  name, 
h  1806,  750  copies  were  called  lor;  and  1000  in  1811. 
After  that  time,  air  Tristrem  was  included  in  the  collective 
editians  of  Scott's  poetry  ;  but  he  had  never  parted  with 
the  copy-tight,  m^ely  allowing  his  general  publishers  to 
mseit  It  among  his  other  worics,  whenever  they  chose  to  do 
SO)  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  It  was  not  a  perforaiance  fiom 
which  he  had  ever  anticipated  any  pecuniary  {Hrofit,  but  it 
mamtained,  at  least,  if  it  did  not  raise  his  reputation  in  the 
<aicle  of  hb  fellow  antiquaries ;  and  his  own  Cbnc&mon,  in 
the  manner  of  the  original  romance,  must  always  be  ad- 
noiied  as  a  remarkable  specimen  (^  skill  and  dexterity. 

As  to  the  arguments  of  the  Introduction,  I  shall  not  in 
this  place  attempt  any  discussbn.*  Whether  the  story  of 
Tnstrem  was  &st  told  in  Welsh,  Armorican,  French,  or 
English  verse,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  had 
heen  told  in  retse,  with  such  success  as  to  obtam  very  gen* 
^  rawown,  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  and  that  the  copy- 
edited  by  Scott  was  either  the  composition  of  one  who  had 
heard  the  old  Rhymer  recite  his  lay,  or  the  identical  lay 
itself.  The  iotiodaction  of  Thomas's  name  in  the  third 
penon,  as  not  the  author,  but  die  author's  authority,  ap* 
pan  to  have  had  a  great  siiare  in  convincing  Scott  that 
the  Auclunleck  MS.  contained  not  the  origmal,  but  the 
copy  rf  an  English  admber  and  OMitemporary.  Thispmnt 
seems  to  have  been  rendered  more  doubtfiil  by  some  quo? 
tations  in  the  recent  edition  of  Warton's  History  of  English 


*  The  eridoal  xeader  will  find  all  the  lettmnffon  the  rabjcetbfoiiffait 
tw^her  wiftb  wneh  ability  in  the  Piefiu^  to  **  The  Poeticu  Romancea 
QiTriBtan,  in  French,  in  Anfflo-Norman,  and  in  Greek,  compoied  in 
fte  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centariea— >£dited  by  Fianoiique  Michel," 
8^Qlt.LoiidDn,ia8& 
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Poetry ;  but  the  argument  derived  item  the  enthu^astio 
etdamation^  "God  help  Sir  Tristrein  the  knight — he 
fought  for  England,"  still  remains ;  and  stronger,  perhaps, 
even  than  that,  in  ihe  opinion  of  modem  philologists,  is  the 
total  absence  of  any  Scottbh  or  even  rforthumbrian  pe* 
euliarities  in  the  dictbn. 

All  this  controversy  may  be  waived  here.  Scott's  object 
and  delight  was  to  revive  the  fame  of  the  Rhymer,  whose 
traditional  history  he  had  listened  to,  while  yet  an  infant, 
among  the  crags  of  Smailholme.  He  had  already  cele- 
brated him  in  a  noble  ballad ;  *  he  now  devoted  a  volume 
to  elucidate  a  fragment  supposed  to  be  substantially  his 
work  ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  thirty  years  after,  when  the 
lamp  of  his  own  genius  was  all  but  spent,  it  could  still  re- 
live, and  throw  out  at  least  some  glimmerings  of  its  origi* 
nal  brightness,  at  the  name  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune. 


CHAPTER  n. 


REMOVAL  TO  ASHESTIEL  — DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  ROBERT 
SCOTT— MUNGO  PARK— COBIPLETION  AND  PUBLICATION 
OF  THE  LAY  OF  THE   LAST  BUNSTREL  ^  1804-1805. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  the  Lord^Lieutenant  of  Selkirkshire  com- 
plained of  Scott's  military  zeal  as  interfering  sometimes 
with  the  discharge  of  his  shrieval  functions,  and  took  occa- 
sion to  remind  him,  that  the  law,  requiring  eveiy  Sheriff  to 
reside  at  least  four  months  in  the  year  within  his  own  juris- 
diction, had  not  hitherto  been  complied  with.  It  appears 
that  Scott  received  thb  communication  with  some  displeas- 
ure, being  conscious  that  no  duty  of  any  importance  had 
ever  been  neglected  by  him ;  well  knowing  that  the  law  of 

*  See  the  MinBtrelsy,  (Edition  1833,)  toI.  iv.  p.  110. 
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residence  was  not  enforced  in  die  cases  of  many  of  bis 
brother  sheriffi  ;  and,  in  fact,  ascribing  his  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant's complaint  to  nothing  but  a  certain  nervous  fidget  as  to 
all  points  of  form,  for  which  that  respectable  nobleman  was 
notorious,  as  well  became,  perhaps,  anold  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, and  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
(rf*  the  Kirk.*  Scott,  however,  must  have  been  found  so 
clearly  in  the  wrong,  had  the  case  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Napier  conducted  the  corre- 
spondence with  such  courtesy,  never  failing  to  allege  as  a 
chief  argument  the  pleasure  which  it  would  afford  himself 
and  the  oth^r  gentlemen  of  Selkirkshire  to  have  more  of 
their  SheriflTs  society,  that,  while  it  would  have  been  highly 
imprudent  to  persist,  there  could  be  no  mortification  in 
yielding.  He  flattered  hiinself  that  his  active  habits  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  Edinburgh 
Cavalry  as  usual ;  and  perhaps  he  also  flattered  himself 
that  residing  for  the  summer  in  Selkirkshire  would  not  inter- 
fere more  seriously  with  his  business  as  a  barrister  than  the 
occupation  of  the  cottage  at  Lasswade  had  hitherto  done. 

While  he  was  seeking  about,  accordingly,  for  some 
^^  lodge  in  the  Forest,"  his  kinsman  <^  Harden  suggested  that 
the  tower  of  Auld  Wat  might  be  refitted  so  as  to  serve  his 
purpose;  and  he  received  the  proposal  with  enthusiastic 
delight.  On  a  more  careful  inspection  of  the  localities, 
however,  he  becanae  sensible  that  he  would  be  practically 
at  a  greater  distance  ftam  county  business  of  all  kinds  at 
Harden,  than  if  he  were  to  continue  at  Lasswade.  Just  at 
this  time,  the  house  of  Ashesttel,  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  a  few  miles  bom  Selkirk,  became  va- 

*  I  remember  being  much  amused  with  an  instance  of  Lord  Napier's 

?iBcision  in  small  matters,  mentioned  by  the  late  Lady  Stewart  of 
/astlemilk,  in  Lanarkshire.  Lord  and  Lady  Napier  had  arrived  at 
Castlemilk,  with  the  intention  of  staying  a  week ;  but  next  morning 
it  was  announced  that  a  circumstance  had  occurred  which  rendered  it 
indispensable  for  them  to  return,  without  delay,  to  their  own  seat  in 
Selkirkshire.  It  was  impossible  for  Lady  Stewart  to  extract  any  fur- 
ther explanation  at  the  moment;  but  it  turned  out  afierwards,  that 
Lord  Napier's  yalet  had  committed  the  grievous  mistake  of  packing 
Qp  a  set  of  neckcloths  which  did  not  correspond,  in  point  of  date^  with 
toe  fhhrts  they  aeoompuiied. 
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»  * 

caDt  by  the  death  of  its  proprietor.  Colonel  Russell^  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Scott  s  mother,  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  the  family.  The  young  laird  of  Ash^del, 
his  cousin,  was  then  in  India ;  and  the  Sheriff  took  a  lease 
of  the  bouse  and  grounds,  widi  a  small  &rm  adjoining.  "On 
the  4th  May,  two  days  after  the  Tristrem  had  been  pub- 
Ibhed,  he  says  to  Ellis,  <<  I  have  been  engaged  in  travelliiMp 
backwards  and  forwards  to  Selkirkshire  upon  little  pieces  of 
business,  just  important  enough  to  prevent  ray  d(Mng  any 
thing  to  purpose.  One  great  matter,  however,  I  have 
achieved,  which  b,  procuring  myself  a  place  of  residence, 
which  wUl  save  me  these  teasing  migrations  in  iiitufe ;  so 
that,  though  I  part  with  my  sweet  little  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  £e  Esk,  you  will  find  me  this  surnm^  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  ancient  Reged,  in  a  decent  farm-house  6ver- 
hanging  the  Tweed,  and  situated  in  a  wild,  pastoral  coun- 
try." And  again,  on  the  19th,  he  thus  apologizes  for  not 
having  answered  a  letter  of  the  10th :—  ^^  For  more  than  a 
month,  my  head  was  &iriy  tenanted  by  ideas,  which, 
though  strictly  pastoral  and  rural,  were  neither  literary  nor 
poetbal.^  Ijfmg  theqp^  and  short  $heepj  and  tups^  BnAgimf- 
mersy  and  kogs^  and  dimnontSy  had  inade  a  perfect  sheep** 
fold  of  my  understanding,  which  is  hardly  yet  cleared  of 
them** — ^I  hope  Mrs.  Ellis  will  clap  a  bridle  on  her  imagi-> 

*  Describing  his  meeting  with  Scott  in  the  summer  of  1801,  James 
Hogg  says  : — **  Durinj^  the  sociality  of  the  eyeiiing,  the  disconrse  ran 
very  mnch  on  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  that  cursd  of  the  eomma* 
nity  of  Ettrick  Forest.  The  original  black-faced  Forest  breed  bein^ 
always  called  the  short  sheep ^  ana  the  Cheviot  breed  the  lone  shew,  the 
disputes  at  that  period  ran  very  high  about  the  practicable  pronts  of 
each.  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  eome  into  that  remote  district  to  preserve 
what  fragments  remained  of  its  legendary  lore,  was  raUier  bored  with 


very  important  Question.  How  long  must  a  sheep  actually  measure 
to  come  under  tne  denomination  of  a  long  sheep  f*  Mr.  Bryden,  who, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  neither  perceived  the  quiz  *nor  the  re- 
proof, fell  to  answer  with  great  sincerity.  *  It'iB  the  woo',  [wool,]  sir- 
it's  the  woo'  that  makes  the  difference.  The  lang  sheep  ha'e  the  short 
woo*,  and  the  short  sheep  ha'e  the  lang  thing,  and  these  are  just  kind 
o'  names  we  gi'e  them  lute.'  Mr.  Scott  could  not  preserve  his  grave 
Ace  of  strict  calculation ;  it  went  gradually  awry,  and  a  hearty  goflkw 
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natkiD.  Ettrick  Forest  boasts  finely-shaped  hills,  and  clear, 
nxnaotic  streams ;  but,  alas !  they  are  hue  to  wfldness,  and 
deatided  of  the  beautiful  natural  wood  with  which  they 
w&e  formerly  shaded.  It  is  mortifying  to  see  that,  though, 
wherever  the  sheep  are  excluded,  the  copse  has  imme* 
cEately  sprung  up  in  abundance,  so  that  enclosures  only  are 
wanting  to  restore  the  wood  wherever  it  might  be  useful  or 
ornamental,  yet  hardly  a  proprietor  has  attempted  to  give 
it  fidr  play  for  a  resurrection.  ....  You  see  we  reckon  posi- 
tively on  you — the  more  because  our  arch-critic  Jeffiey  tells 
me  that  he  met  you  in  London,  and  found  you  still  inclined 
for  a  northern  trip.  All  our  wise  men  in  the  north  are 
iej(Nced  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  George  Ellis.  If  you 
dday  your  journey  till  July,  I  shall  then  be  free  of  the 
Courts  of  LAWy  and  will  meet  you  upon  the  Border,  at 
whatever  side  you  enter." 

The  busnness  part  of  these  letters  refers  to  Scott's  brother 
Danid,  who,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  having  been  bred  to  the 
mercantile  line,  had  been  obliged,  by  some  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  an  imprudent  connection  with  an 
utfol  woman,  to  leave  Edinburgh  for  Liverpocd,  and  now  to 
be  castbg  lus  eyes  towards  Jamaica."  Scott  requests  Ellis 
U>  help  him  if  he  jcan,  by  introducing  him  to  some  of  his 
own  friends  or  agents  in  that  island ;  and  EUlis  furnishes 
bim  accordingly  with  letters  to  Mr.  Blackbume,  a  friend  and 
brother  proprietor,  who  appears  to  have  paid  Daniel  Scott 
every  possible  attention,  and  socxi  provided  him  with  suit- 
able employment  on  a. healthy  part  of  his  estates.  But 
the  same  low  tastes  and  habits  which  had  reduced  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  to  the  necessity  of  expatriating  him- 
self, lecuned  after  a  brief  season  of  penitence  and  CHrder^ 
and  continued  until  he  had  accumulated  great  affliction 
upon  all  his  familv. 

On  the  lOth  ot  June,  1804,  died,  at  his  seat  of  Ros^ 


"  [i  e.  honeUmgh]  "  followed.  When  I  saw  the  very  same  words  re- 
pnted  near  thelbegfauiing  (p.  4)  of  the  *  Black  Dwarf,'  how  could  I  be 
mutaken  of  the  antfior  f^*^->/haobiografky  prefixed  to  Hogg's  Altxive 
Tiles. 

8* 
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bank,  Captain  Robert  Scott,  the  afl^Oonate  unete  whose 

name  has  often  occurred  in  this  narrative.* 

«  He  was''  (says  his  nephew  to  Ellis, on  the  18tii)  ^'a  man  of 
universal  beneyolence,  and  great  kindness  toward?  his  iHendi,-«nd 
to  me  individually.    His  manners  were  so  mnch  tinned  with  the 
habits  of  celibacy  as  to  render  them  peculiar,  though  t>y  no  means- 
unplcasingly  so,  and  his  profession  (that  of  a  seaman)  gave  a  hi^ 
coloring  to  the  whole.    The  loss  is  one  which,  then^  the  eonm' 
of  nature  led  me  to  expect  it,  did  not  take  place  at  last  wi^uxit 
considerable  pain  to  my  feelings.    The  arrangement  of  his  affaiiB, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  small  fortune  among  his  relations,  will 
devolve  in  a  great  measure  upon  me.    He  has  distinguished  me 
by  leaving  me  a  beautiful  litde  villa  on  the  banlra  of  the  Tweed, 
with  every  possible  convenience  annexed  to  it,  and  about  thirty 
acresof  the  finest  land  in  Scotland.    Notwithi^ndingj  however, 
the  temptation  that  this  bequest  offers,  I  continue  to  pursue  my 
Reged  plan,  and  expect  to  be  settied  at  Ashestiel  in  tiie  course  of 
a  month.    Rosebank  is  situated  so  near  tiie  village  of  Kelso  98 
hardly  to  be  sufficientiy  a  country  residence ;  besides,  it  is  hemmed 
in  by  hedges  and  ditches,  not  to  mention  Dukes  ond  Lady  Dow- 
agers, which  are  bad  things  for  littie  people.    It  is  expected  ta 
sell  to  great  advantage.  .  I   shall    buy  a  mountain  farm    with 
the  purehase-money,  and  be  quite  the  Laird  of  the  Cairn  and 
the  Scaur." 

Scott  sold  Rosebank  in  the  course  of  the  year  Sat 
£5000 ;  his  share  (being  a  nmth)  of  his  uncle's  other 
prop.erty  amounted,  I  believe,  to  about  £500 ;  and  he  had 
besides  a  legacy  of  £100  in  lus  quality  of  trustee.  Hm 
bequest  made  an  important  change  in  his  pecuniary  posi*- 
tion,  and  influenced  accordingly  the  anangements  of  his 
future  life.  Independently  of  practice  at  the  bar,  and  of 
literary  profits,  he  was  now,  with  his  litde  patrimony,  hfa 
Shen&hip,  and  about  £200  per  annum  arising  fitxn  the ' 
stock  ultimately  setded  on  his  wife,  in  possession  of  a  6xed 
revenue  of  nearhr,  if  not  qirite,  £1000  a  year. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  he  writes  to  Ellis  fiom  Ashesdel — 
<*  Having  had  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  things  to  do,  I  have 

— Mfc^ 

*  la  the  obituary  of  the  Scots'  M^fasme-  foe  this  month.1  $gui : 

*'  Univ«»ftlly  re^ttod,  Captain  Robest  Seott  of  Rosebank,  a  gontifi* 
ma»  whose  Ii&  i^ided  aa.  unifiMia.  example  of  »«MMfty^t«^ff  'i*Vfi*y 
and  eztensiye  beneyolence.**  "" 


9etaK9ty  done  any  things  and  yet  could  not  flive  nraelf  leave  to 
suppose  that  I  had  leisure  to  write  letters.  1st,  I  fiad  this  fkrm- 
house  to  farmsh  from  sales,  fh)m  brokei^  Aows,  and  liem  all  man* 
ner  oi  hoqpitali.  for  uiciin^le  fomiliire.  My,  I  had  to  let  my 
cottage  on  the  bai^  of  the  Eafc.  3dly,  I  had  to  airange  raattei* 
for  the  sale  of  JUMebank.  4thl^,  I  had  to  go  into  quarters  with 
ou|r  cavalry,  which  made  a  yery  idle  fortniglS  in  the  midst  of  alt 
this  business.  Liaet  of  all,  I  had  to  superintend  a  remoral,  or  what 
we  call  n^JUUtng^  whkfa^  of  all  bores  under  the  cope^  of  hemrei^ 
is  bore  the  moat  tr^nendous.  After  all  these  stoxma,  we  are  now 
most  comfortably  aettled,  and  have  only  to  regret  deeply  our  disap- 
pointment at  finding  your  northern  march  olown  up.  We  had 
been  projectin^about  twenty  expeditions,  and  were  pleasing  our- 
sdyes  at  Sirs.  tSlie^s  expected  sorprtse  on  findinj^  herself  so  totally 
bailt  in  by  mountains,  as  I  am  at  the  present  writing  hereo£  We 
are  seven  mileB  from  kirk  and  market  We  rectify  the  last  incon- 
venience by  killing  our  own  mutton  and  poultry ;  and,  as  to  the 
former,  fin&ig  there  was  some  chance  of  my  family  turning  pagans, 
I  have  adopted  the  jpoodly  practice  of  reading  prayeis  evory  Bun* 
day,  to  the  great  edification  of  my  household.  Think  of  tms,  yo« 
that  have  the  ha{>ptnes8  to  be  within  two  steps^  of  the  chinrch,  and 
ccxnmiserate  those  who  dwell  in  the  wilderness.  I  showed  Char- 
lotte yesterday  ffie  COhraU^  and  told  her  that  to  inspect  that  ven- 
erable monument  was  one  main  object  of  your  intended  journey 
to  Scotland.  She  is  of  pinion  that  ditches  must  be  more  scarce 
in  the  noighborhood  of  Windsor  Forest  than  she  had  hitherto  had 
the  least  idea  ofi* 

Ashestiel  will  be  visited  by  many  for  his  sake,  as  long  as 
Waverley  and  Marmion  are  remembered.  A  more  beau- 
tifiil  situation  for  the  residence  of  a  poet  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. The  house  was  then  a  small  one,  but,  compared 
with  the  cottage  at  Lasswade,  its  accommodations  were 
amply  sufficient.  You  appcoached  it  through  an  old-fash- 
ioned garden,  with  holly  hedges,  and  broad,  green  terrace 
walks.  On  one  side,  close  under  die  wmdows,  is  a  deep 
ravine,  clothed  with  venerable  trees,  down  which  a  moun- 
tain rivulet  is  heard,  more  than  seen,  in  its  progress  to  the 
Tweed.  The  nver  itself  is  separated  from  the  high  bank 
on  which  the  house  stands  only  by  a  narrow  meadow  ot  the 
richest  verdure.  Opposite,  and  all  around,  are  the  green  hills. 
The  valley  there  is  narrow,  and  the  aspect  in  every  direc- 
tion  is  that  of  perfect  pastdiral  repoBe.  The  heights  imme- 
(fiately  behmd  ax  tbcfie  wtucfa  divide  the  Tweed  fixMn  die 
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Tanow;  and  the  latter  celebrated  stream  lies  within  an 
easy  ride,  m  the  course  of  which  the  traveller  passes  thiough 
a  variety  df  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  No  town  is  withm  seven  iniles,  but  Selkirk, 
which  was  then  still  smaller  and  quieter  than  it  is  now ; 
there  was  hardly  even  a  gentleman  s  family  within  visiting 
distance,  except  at  Yair,  a  few  miles  lower  on  the  Tweed, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Pringles  of  Wh^rtbank,  and  at  Bow- 
hill,  between  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick,  where  the  ELarl 
of  Dalkeith  used  occasionally  to  mhabit  a  small  shooting 
lodge,  which  has  since  grown  to  be  a  magnificent  ducal 
residence.  The  country  all  around,  with  here  and  there 
an  insignificant  excepticHi,  belongs  to  the  Buccleuch  estate : 
so  that,  whichever  way  he  chose  to  turn,  the  bard  of  the 
clan  had  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  all  appliances 
to  boot,  for  every  variety  of  field  sport  that  might  happen 
to  please  his  fancy ;  and  being  then  in  the  prime  vigor  of 
manhood,  he  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  these  advantages. 
Mean  time,  the  concerns  of  his  own  little  farm,  and  the 
care  of  his  absent  relation's  woods,  gave  him  healthful 
occupation  in  the  intervals  of  the  chase ;  and  he  had  long, 
solitary  evenings  for  the  uninterrupted  exercbe  of  h'ls  pen ; 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  better  opportunities  of  study  than 
he  had  ever  enjoyed  before,  or  was  to  meet  with  elsewhere 
in  later  days. 

When  he  first  examined  Ashestiel,  with  a  view  to  being 
hb  cousin's  tenant,  he  thought  of  taking  home  James  Hogg 
to  superintend  the  sheep-fiirm,  and  keep  watch  over  the 
^  house  also  during  the  wmter.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  in  what 
manner  this  proposal  fell  to  the  ground.  In  January, 
1804,  the  Shepherd  writes  to  him : — 

<<  I  have  no  intention  of  waiting  for  so  distant  a  prospect  as  that 
of  bein^  manager  of  your  farm,  though  I  have  no  doubt  of  our 
joint  endeavor  proving  successfol,  nor  yet  of  your  willingness  to 
emnldy  me  in  that  capacity.  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
hatn  at  present  a  farm  vacant  in  Eskdale,  and  I  have  been  impor- 
tuned by  fiiends  to  get  a  letter  firom  you  and  apply  for  it.  IToa 
can  hardly  be  conscious  what  importance  your  protection  hath 
given  me  already,  not  only  in  mine  own  eyes,  but  even  in  those 
of  others.  You  might  write  to  him,  or  to  any  of  the  family  you 
aie  best  acquaiioea  with,  stating  that  such  and  such  a  character 
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the  ftxming  line. 

I  am  Teiy  doubtfiil  if  Scott — however  willing  to  encoun- 
ter die  risk  of  employing  Hogg  as  his  own  grieve,  or  tbailiff 
— would  have  felt  himself  justified  at  this,  or,  itideed,  at  any 
time,  in  reooimxiending  him,  as  the  tenant  of  a  considerable 
&rm  on  the  Duke  of  Bnooleuch's  estate*    But  I  am  also 
^te  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  Hp^  should  have  cob- 
crived  it  possible,  at  this  peiiod,  when  ne  certify  had  no 
capital  whatever,   that  the    Duke'^s  chamberlain  should 
agree  to  accept  him  for  a  tenant,  on  any  attestation,  how- 
ever strong,  as  to  the  excellence  6f  his  character  imd  in- 
tentions.    Be  that  as  it  may,  if  Scott  made  the  applicatioa 
which  the  Shepherd  suggested,  it  Med.     So  did  a  nego- 
UatioQ  which  he  certably  did  6nter  upon  about  the  same 
time  with  the  late  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  (then  Lord  Porchesh 
ter,^  through,  that  nobleman's  aunt^  Mrs.  Scott  of  Harden^ 
with  the  vie^  of  d[)taining  for  Hogg  the  atuatioQ  of  bailiff 
on  one  of  his  Lordship's  estates  b  the  west  of  England ; 
and  SQch,  I  believe,  was  the  result  of  several  other  attempts 
of  the  same  kind  with  landed  proprietors  nearer  home. 
Peifaaps  the  Shepherd  had  already  set  his  heart  so  much 
on  tatog  rank  as  a  fiurmer  in  his  own  difl^rict,  that  he  wit- 
nessed the  £dlure  of  any  such  negotiations  with  indi^rence. 
As  regards  the  management  of  Ashestiel,  I  find  no  trace  of 
uiat  proposal  having  ever  been  renewed. 

In  truth,  Scott,  had  hardly  been  a  week  m  possession  of 
his  new  domains^  before  he  made  acquaintaace  with  a 
character  much  better  suited  to  his  purpose  than  James 
Hogg  e^er  eould  have  been.  I  mean  honest  Thomas  Pur- 
die,  his  &itfafid  servant — ^his  aiSfectionately  devoted  humble 
fnmd  bom  tins  tim&  until  death  parted  them.  Tom  was 
first  brought  before  hinr  in  his  eapacitv  of  Sberifi^^  on  a 
tbarge  of  poadiing,  when  the  poor  &Uow  gave  such  a 
'  touching  account  of  his  circumstanceSi — ^a  wife,,  and  I  know 
not  bow  many  children  depending  on  his  eeiertioas— work 
9C9tce  and  grouse  abundant^ — and  all  this  with  a  mixture 
of  odd,  sly  hnmor^ — ^tiiat  the  Sherifi^s  heart  was  movedl 
Ton  escaped  the  penalty  g^  the  kw— was  taken  ialo  emr 
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ployment  as  shepherd*,  and  showed  such  zeal,  activity,  and 
shrewdness  in  that  capacity,  that  Scott  never  had  occasion 
to  repent  of  the  step  he  soon  afterwards  took,  in  promoting 
him  to  the  portion  which  had  been  origmally  offered  to 
James  Hogg. 

It  was  dso  about  the  same  time  that  he  took  into  his 
service  as  coachman  Peter  Mathieson,  brother-in-law  to 
Thomas  Purdie,  another  faithful  servant,  who  never  after- 
wards left  him,  and  still  survives  his  kind  master.  Scott's 
awkward  conduct  of  the  little  phaeton  had  exposed  his 
wife  to  more  than  one  perilous  overturn,  before  he  agreed 
to  set  up  a  close  carriage,  and  call  in  the  assistance  of  this 
steady  charioteer. 

During  this  autumn  Scott  formed  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  Mungo  Park,  the  celebrated  victim  of  African 
discovery.  On  his  return  fix)m  his  first  expedition.  Park 
endeavored  to  establish  himself  as  a  medical  practitioner  in 
the  town  of  Hawick  ;  but  the  drudgeries  of  that  calling  in 
such  a  district  soon  exhausted  his  ardent  temper,  and  he 
was  now  living  in  seclusion  in  his  native  cottage  at  Fowl- 
sheils  on  the  Yarrow,  nearly  opposite  Newark  Castle.  Hb 
brother,  Archibald  Park,  a  man  remarkable  for  strength 
both  of  mind  and  body,  was  the  sheriff 's-oflSicer  of  that . 
district,  and  introduced  the  traveller  to  his  principal.  They 
soon  became  much  attached  to  ^each  other ;  ancl  Scott  sup- 
plied some  interesting  anecdotes  of  their  brief  intercourse 
to  the  late  Mr.  Wishaw,  the  editor  of  Park's  posthumous 
Journal,  with  which  I  shall  blend  a  few  minor  circum- 
stances which  I  gathered  ftom  him  in  conversation  long 
afterwards.  "  On  one  occasion,^'  be  says,  "  the  traveDer 
communicated  to  him  some  very  remarkable  adventures 
which  had  befallen  him  in  Afiica,  but  which  he  had  not 
recorded  in  his  book.''  On  Scott's  asking  the  cause  of  this 
silence,  Mungo  answered,  "  that  in  all  cases  where  he  had 
information  to  communicate,  which  he  thought  of  impor- 
tance to  the  public,  he  had  stated  the  facts  lx>ldly,  leaving 
it  to  his  readers  to  give  such  credit  to  his  statements  as  they 
might  appear  iustly  to  deserve;  but  that  he  would  not 
shock  their  faith ^  or  render  bis  travels  more  marvellous,  by 
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ifitrodilci&g  citoumstances,  which,  however  true,  were  of 
little  or  no  moment,  as  they  related  solely  to  his  own  pei^ 
flooal  adventures  and  escapes."     This  reply  struck  Scott 
8S  h^hly  characteristic  of  the  man;  and  though  strongly 
tempted  to  set  down  some  of  these  marvels  for  AIr»  Wi- 
shaw's  use,  he  on  reflection  abstained  from  doing  so,  hold- 
ing it  un&ir  to  record  what  the  adventurer  had  deliberately 
chosen  to  suppress  in  his  own  narrative.     He  confirms  the 
account  given  by  Paric's  biographer  of  his  cold  and  reserved 
manners  to  strangers,  and,  in  particular,  of  his  disgust  with 
tbe  indirect  questions  which  curious  visitors  would  often 
put  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  traveb*     "  This  prac- 
tice," said  Mungo,  "  exposes  me  to  two  risks  ;  either  that 
I  may  not  undeistand  the  questions  meant  to  be  put,  or 
that  my  answers  to  them  may  be  misconstrued  ; "  and  he 
contrasted  such  conduct  with  the  frankness  of  Scott's  re- 
vered friend.  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  who,  the  very  first  day 
the  traveller  dined  with  him  at  Hallyards,  spread  a*  large 
map  of  Africa  on  the  table,  and  made  him  trace  out  his  . 
progress  thereupon,  inch  by  inch,  questioning  him  minutely 
as  to  every  step  he  had  taken.     "  Here,  however,"  says 
Scott,  "  Dr.  F.  was  using  a  privilege  to  which  he  was  well 
entitled  by  his  venerable  age  and  high  literary  character, 
but  which  could  not  have  been  exercised  with  propriety 
hy  any  common  stranger." 

Calling  one  day  at  Fowlsheils,  and  not  finding  Park  at 
home,  Scott  walked  in  search  of  him  along  the  banks  of  the 
Yarrow,  which  in  that  neighborhood  passes  over  various 
ledges  of  rock,  forming  deep  pools  and  eddies  between 
them.  Presently  he  discovered  his  fiiend  standing  alone 
on  the  bank,  plunging  one  stone  after  another  into  the  water, 
dod  watching  anxiously  the  bubbles  as  they  rose  to  the  sur- 
face. "  This,"  said  Scott,  "  appears  but  an  idle  amusement 
for  one  who  has  seen  so  much  stirring  adventure."  "  Not 
so  idle,  perhaps,  as  you  suppose,"  answered  Mungo.  "  This 
wag  the  manner  in  which  I  used  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  a 
river  in  Afrfca  before  I  ventured  to  cross  it— judging  whether 
the  attempt  would  be  safe,  by  the  time  the  bubbles  of  air 
took  to  ascend."  At  this  time  Park's  intention  of  a  .second 
expeditk)n  had  never  been  revealed  to  Scott ;  but  he  in- 
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wete  comieGted  wim  some  such  purpose. 

Ifis  thou^ts  bad  always  ccmtaitted  to  be  haonted  whb 
Aftfea.  He  told  Soott  that  whenever  he  awoise  soddmly 
m  the  flight,  owing  to  a  nenrous  disorder  with  which  he 
was  tronUed,  he  £icied  himpelf  still  a  prisoner  in  the  tent 
dT  All ;  but  when  the  poet  expressed  some  surprise  that  bs 
dKxdd  deffign  again  to  lerisit  those  sotaes,  he  answered, 
that  he  woidd  rather  bfave  Afiica  and  all  its  honors,  than 
wear  oat  his  life  in  long  and  toBsome  rides  over  the  bills  <rf^ 
Scotland^  for  wUch  the  remuneration  was  haidly  enough  to 
ke^  soul  auod  bodjr  together. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  autman,  wh^s  about  to  quit  his 
eountiy  for  the  last  time,  P^  paki  Soon  a  frrewell  Tifidt, 
and  dept  at  Ashestiel.  Next  mommg  his  host  accompanied 
him  hcnnewards  over  die  wild  chain  ol  hilb  between  the 
Tweed  and  the  Yarrow.  P^  talked  much  of  his  new 
scheme,  and  maitioned  his  del^rmbation  to  tell  his  family 
that  he  had  some  business  for  a  day  or  two  m  Edinbtuph, 
and  send  them  his  blessing  fiom  thence  without  returning 
to  take  leave.  He  had  married,  not  long  before,  a  pretty 
and  amiaUe  wdman ;  and  when  they  readied  the  WuHamr 
hope  RU^Cj "  the  autumnal  mist  floating  heavily  and  slowly 
down  the  valley  of  the  Yarrow,"  presented  to  Scott's  imagK 
nation  **b.  strikbg  emblem  of  Uie  troubled  and  uncertauo 

{respect  which  his  undertaking  afibrded."  He  remained, 
owever,  unshaken,  and  at  length  they  reached  the  spot  at 
which  they  had  agreed  to  separate.  A  smaQ  ditch  divided 
the  moor  nom  the  road,  and,  in  gdng  over  it.  Park's  horse 
stmnbled,  and  nearly  fdll.  ^'  I  am  afedd^  Mungo,"  said  the 
Sheriff,  '^  that  is  a  bad  omen."  To  which  he  answered, 
smSing,  "  Freki  (omens)  follow  those  who  look  to  them." 
With  thb  expre»don  Mungo  struck  the  spurs  into  his  horse, 
and  Scott  never  saw  hkn  again.  His  parting  proveib,  by 
the  way,  was  probably  suggested  by  one  of  the  Border 
baBads,  b  winch  species  of  lore  he  was  almost  as  great  a 
proficient  as  the  Sheriff  himself;  for  we.read  in  *^  I^ota  o* 
Gordon,"— 

«  Tb^in  lopk  to  fieit*.  lay  maater  dear, 
nen  fteili  wiB  ftlW  tiftm." 
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I  must  Bot  omh  that  Geor^  Scott,  the  unfortunate  com«- 
panion  of  Parit's  second  journey,  was  the  son  of  a  tenant 
on  the  Buccleuch  estate,  whose  skill  in  drawing  having 
casually  attracted  the  Sheriff's  attention,  he  was  recom^ 
mended  hy  him  to  the  protection  of  the  family,  and  hy  this 
nieans  established  in  a  respectable  situation  in  the  Ordnanoft 
department  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  but  the  stories  of  his 
old  acqtmintanoe  Mungo  Park's  discoveries,  had  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  fancy,  that  nothing  could  prevent  his 
accompanying  hmi  on  the  fittal  expedition  of  1805. 

The  brother  c^  Mungo  Park  remained  in  Scott's  employ- 
ment for  many  years,  and  was  frequently  his  companion  in 
tifs  mountain  TKies.  Though  a  man  of  the  most  dauntless 
temperament,  he  was  often  alarmed  lit  Scott's  reckless 
horsemanship.  "  The  de'il's  in  ye,  Sherra,"  he  would  say ) 
"  ye*ll  never  halt  till  they  bring  you  hame  with  your  feet 
foremost."  He  rose  greatly  in  favor,  in  consequence  of  the 
gallantry  with  which  he  seized  a  gypsy,  accused  of  murder, 
fiom  amidst  a  group  of  similar  desperadoes,  on  whom  the 
Sheriff  and  he  had  come  i&expectedly  in  a  desolate  part 
of  the  country. 

To  return  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel :-— Ellis,  under- 
standing it  to  be  now  nearly  readjr  for  the  press,  writes  to 
Scott,  urging  him  to  set  it  torth  with  some  engraved  illus- 
trations-— ^if  possible,  after  Flaxman,  whose  splendid  designs 
from  Homer  had  shortly  before  made  their  appearance.  H6 
answers,  August  21— 

.^  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  had  appropriate  ernbel- 
lishments.  Indeed,  we  made  some  attempts  of  the  kind,  but  they 
did  not  succeed.  I  should  fear  Flaxman's  genius  is  too  classic  to 
«toop  to  body  forth  my  Gothic  Borderers.  Would  there  not  be 
some  risk  of  their  resembling  the  antique  of  Homer's  heroes  rather 
than  the  iron  race  of  Salvator  ?  After  all,  perhaps,  nothing  \a  more 
diflScult  than  for  a  painter  to  adopt  the  aumor'^  ideas  of  an  imagi- 
nary character,  especially  when  it  is  founded  on  traditions  to  which 
the  artist  is  a  stranger.  I  should  like  at  least  to  be  at  his  elbow 
when  at  work.  I  wish  very  much  I  could  have  sent  3rou  the  Lay 
while  in  MS.,  to  have  had  the  advanta^  of  your  opinion  and  cor^ 
rections.  But  Ballantyne  galled  my  kibes  so  severely  during  ap 
unusual  fit  of  activity,  that  I  gave  him  the  whole  story  in  a  sort  of 
pet  both  with  him  and  with  it  ....  I  have  lighted  upon  a  very 
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food  amanneiisiB  for  copying  sneli  matten  w  the  i^oyle  Jhrnt, 
&c.  He  wafl  sent  down  here  by  some  of  the  London  hooksellenr 
in  a  half-starved  state,  bat  begins  to  pick  up  a  little.  .  .  t  am  just 
about  to  set  out  on  a  grand  expedition  of  great  importance  to  my 
comfbrt  in  this  place.  You  must  know  that  Mr.  Plummer,  my  pre^ 
ecessor  in  this  county,  was  a  good  antiquary,  and  left  a  yaluable 
collection  of  books,  which  he  entailed  with  the  estate,  the  first 
successors  being  three  of  his  sisters,  at  least  as  Old  and  musty  as 
any  Cazton  or  Wyidcyn  de  Worde  m  his  library.  Now  I  must 
contrive  to  coax  those  watchful  dragons  to  give  me  admittance 
into  this  garden  of  tiie  Hesperides.  I  suppose  thejr  trouble  the 
volumes  as  litde  as  t&e  dragon  did  the  golden  pippms;  but  they 
may  not  be  the  more  easily  soothed  on  t£it  account.  However,  I 
set  out  on  my  jpieal,  like  a  jirwx  ^HewiiifT^  taking  care  to  leave 
Camp,  for  dirtymg  the  carpet,  and  to  carry  the  greyhounds  with 
me,  whose  appearance  will  indicate  that  hare  ^oup  may  be  forth- 
coming in  due  season.  By  the  way,  did  I  tell  you  that  Fitz-Camp 
is  dead,  and  another  on  the  stocks  ?  As  our  stupid  postman  might 
mistake  BMgtA^  address,  as  per  date^  Ashestiel,  Selkirk,  by  J^- 
wick."  ^ 

I  believe  the  spinsters  of  Sunderland  hall  proved  very 
generous  dragons ;  and  Scott  lived  to  see  them  succeeded 
in  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Plununer's  literary  treasures  by 
an  amiable  young  gentleman  of  hb  own  name  and  £imily. 
Tlie  half-starved  amanuensis  of  this  }etter  was  Henry  Jre' 
beTf  a  laborious  German,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  here- 
after. With  regard  to  the  pictorial  embellishments  con-, 
templated  for  the  first  edition  of  tibe  Lay^of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, I  believe  the  artist  in  whose  designs  the  poet  took  the 
greatest  interest  was  Mr.  Masquerier,  now  of  Brighton,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  at  some  length  on  the  subject ;  but 
his  distance  fiom  that  ingenious  gentleman's  residence  was 
inconvenient,  and  tlie  booksellers  were  probably  impatient 
of  delay,  when  the  MS.  was  odbe  known  to  be  m  the 
hands  of  the  printer. 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  must  alreadv  have  struck 
such  of  my  readers  as  knew  the  author  in  his  latter  d^s, 
namely,  the  readbess  with  which  he  seems  to  have  com- 
municated this  poem,  in  its  progress,  not  only  to  his  own 
fiuniliar  friends,  but  to  new  and  casual  acquaintances.  We 
shall  find  him  foUowmg  the  same  course  with  his  Marmion 
— but  not,  I  thrnkj  wiSi  any  of  bis  subsequent  works.    His 
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deteimiDatkni  to  coosuh  the  movements  of  his  own  mbd 
alone  m  the  conduct  of  his  pieces  was  probably  taken  before 
be  began  the  Lay ;  and  he  sochi  resolved  to  trust  for  the 
detectbn  of  minor  inaccuracies  to  two  persons  only—James 
Ballantyne  and  William  Erskine.  The  printer  was  himself 
a  man  of  considerable  literary  talents ;  his  own  style  had 
the  incurable  faults  of- pomposity  and  afl^tatbn,  but  hb 
eye  for  more  venial  errors  in  the  writings  of  others  was 
^ck^  and,  though  his  personal  address  was  apt  to  give  a 
stranger  the  impression  of  insincerity,  he  was  m  reahty  an 
honest  man,  and  conv^ed  his  mind  on  such  matters  with 
equal  candor  and  delicacy  during  the  whole  of  Scott's  bril- 
liant career.  In  the  vast  majority  of  mstances,  he  found 
his  fijend  acquiesce  at  once  in  the  propriety  of  his  siigges- 
tais ;  nay,  there  certainly  were  cases,  though  rare,  in  wmch 
Us  advice  to  alter  things  of  much  more  consequence  than 
a  word  or  a  rhjrme,  was  franUy  tendered,  and,  on  delibera- 
^>  adopted  by  Scott.  Mr.  Erddne  was  .the  referee  when- 
ever the  noet  hesitated  about  taking  the  hints  of  the  zealous 
^po^pber,  and  his  refined  taste  and  gende  manners  ren- 
d^ied  his  critical  alliance  highly  valuable.  With  two  such 
^thfiil  finends  within  his  reach,  the  author  of  the  Lay  might 
safdy  ^^pense  with  sending  his  MS.  to  be  revised  even  by 
George  Hlis. 

Before  he  left  Ashestiel  for  the  winter  session,  the  print- 
ing of  the  poem  had  made  connderable  progress.  Ellis 
writes  to  him  on  the  10th  November,  complaming  of  bad 
health,  and  adds,^ — 

''Tu  quid  agis  ?  I  suppose  yon  axe  still  an  inhabitant  of  Rsgsd, 
indbmng  there  it  is  impossible  tiiat  your  head  should  have  been 
jiolely  occupied  by  the  ten  thousand  cares  which  you  ^re  likely  to 
have  in  common  with  other  mortals,  or  even  by  the  Lojf^  which 
^st  have  been  long  since  completed,  but  must  have  started, 
during  the  summer,  iiew  projects  sufficient  to  employ  the  lives  of 
haif-a-dozen  patriarchs.  Pray  tell  me  aB  about  it,  for  as  the  present 
*tate  of  my  frame  precludes  me  from  much  activity,  I  want-  to 
«i9oy  that  of  my  friends." 

Scott  answers  itom  Edinburgh : — 

^'I  fear  yon  fall  too  much  into  the  sedentary  habits  incident  tea 
^ life-like  my  poor  friend  Plummer,  who  used  to  say  that  a 
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wftik  from  the  parlor  to  the  garden  once  a  day  was  sufficient  exer- 
cise for  any  rational  being,  and  that  no  one  but  a  fool  or  a  fox- 
hunter  would  take  more.  I  wish  you  could  have  had  a  seat  on 
Hassan's  tapestry  to  have  brought  Mrs.  Ellis  and  you  soft  ai^d 
fiiir  to  Ashestiel,  where  with  farm  mutton  at  4  P.  M.,  and  gOats^ 
whey  at  6  A.  M.,  I  think  we  could  have  reestablished  as  much 
embonptdnt  as  ought  to  satisfy  a  poetical  antiquary*  As  for  my 
country  amusements,  I  have  finished  the  Lay,  with  which^  and  its 
accompanying  notes,  the  press  now  groans ;  but  I  have  started 
nothing  except  some  scores  of  hares,  many  of  which  my  gaUant 
greyhounds  btoug^  to  the  ground.^ 

Ellis  had  also  touched  upon  a  litanry  feud  then  raging 
between  Scott's  allies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  illustrious  for  inventive  genius, 
displayed  equally  in  physical  science  and  in  philological 
Gterature.  A  n<Hthem  critic,  whoever  he  was,  had  treated 
with  merry  contempt  certain  discoveries  in  natural  philoso- 
phy and  the  mechanical  arts,  more  especially  that  of  the 
undulating  theory  of  light,  which  ultimately  conferred  on 
Young's  name  one  of  its  highest  distinctions. 

**  He  had  been  for  sometime,''  says  Ellis,  *< lecturer  at  the  Roy- 
al Institution ;  and  having  determined  to  publish  his  lectures,  he 
had  received  from  one  of  the  booksellers  the  offer  of  £1000  for  the 
copv-right  He  was  actually  preparinff  for  the  press,  when  the 
bookseOer  came  to  him,  and  told'  him  that  the  ridicule  thrown  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review  on  some  papers  of  Ids  in  the  Philosof^icu 
Transactions,  had  so  frightened  the  whole  trade  that  he  must  re- 
quest to  be  released  from  his  bargain.  This  consequence,  it  is 
true,  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  reviewer,  who,  however* 
a])pea7B  to  have  written  from  feelings  of  private  animosity ;  and  I 
still  continue  to  think,  though  I  greatly  admire  the  good  taste  of 
tiie  literary  essays,  and  the  perspicuity  of  tiie  dissertations  on  po- 
litical, economy,  that  an  apparent  want  of  candor  is  too  generally 
ike  character  of  a  work  which,  from  its  independence  on  the  in« 
terests  of  booksellers,  migiit  have  been  expected  to  be  particularly 
free  from  this  defect" 

Scott  rejoins : — 

M I  mil  sorry  for  the  very  pitiful  catastrophe  of  Dr.  Young's 
publicalion,  because,  although  I  am  altoffether  unacquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  one  must  luways  regret  so  vfery  seri- 
ous a  consequence  of  a  diatribe.  The  truth  is,  that  these  gentle- 
men reviewers  ought  often  to  read  over  tlie  fable  of  the  boys  and 
frogs,  and  should  also  remember  it  is  much  more  easy  to  destroy 
thaa  to  build,  to  criticise  than  to  compose.    While  on  this  snlyeet^ 
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IHn  the  lod  of  my  cntic  in  tJie  E£nbiin|rlL  on  the  ealgeet  of  the 
ttice  of  Sir  Tristrem)  it  wu  not  my  fiLuUTnoweTer,  that  the  pub- 
Ik  \aA  it  not  cheap  enough,  as  I  declined  .taUng  any  copy-money, 
or  share  in  the  profits,  and  nolQiimg  sorely  was  as  reasonable  a 
charge  as  I  could  make." 

On  the  30th  December  he  resumes : — 

^'Tlie  Lbm  IB  now  ready,  and  will  probably  be  in  Longman  ani 
Rees^s  hands  shortty  after  this  comes  to  yours.  I  lia?e  charged 
them  to  send  you  a  copy  by  the  firrt  conTeyanee,  and  shall  be 
impatient  to  know  whether  you  think  the  entire  piece  corresponds 
to  that  which  you  have  already  seen.  I  would  also  fhin  send  a 
copy  to  Giffbrd,  by  way  of  introdnctionw— My  reason  is,  that  I 
mdentand  he  is  about  to  pnUish  an  edltiou  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  I  think  I  could  offer  him  the  use  of  some  nuscella- 
neooB  notes^  which  I  made  long  since  on  the  margin  of  their 
worhu*  Bemdes,  I  have  a  good  esteem  of  Mr.  GifRmT  as  a  manly 
AigliBh  poet,  veiy  different  fiom  most  of  our  modem  versifieri. — 
We  are  so  fond  of  Reged  that  we  axe  just  going  to  set  out  for  our 
&im  in  the  middle  of  a  snow-stonn ;  all  that  we  have  to  comfort 
ovraelTes  with  is,  that  oar  march  has  been  ordered  with  great 
military  talent— a.  detachment  of  minced  i^ies  and  brandy  having 
preceded  us.  In  case  we  are  not  buried  in  a  snow-wreath,  our 
itay  will  be  but  short.  Should  ihat  event  happen,  we  must  wait 
the  thaw." 

ElUs,  not  having  as  yet  received  the  new  poem,  answeis 
on  the  9th  January,  1805 : — 

'^I  look  diuly  and  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  Last  Min* 
Btiel— of  wluch  I  still  hope  to  see  a  future  edition  decorated  with 
desi^  h  la  FUaanan^  as  the  Lays  of  Homer  have  already  been. 
I  think  you  told  me  that  Sir  Tristrem  had  not  excited  much  sensa- 
^  in  Edinburgh.  As  I  have  not  l>een  in  London  this  i^,  I 
<^^t  produce  the  contrary  testimony  of  our  metropolis.  But  1  can 
piodace  one  person,  ana  that  one  worth  a  considerable  number, 
who  speaks  of  it  with  rapture,  and  savs,  <I  am  only  soriy  that 
Scott  has  not  (and  I  am  sure  he  hais  not)  told  us  the  whole  of  his 
creed  -on  the  subject  of  Tomas,  and  the  other  early  Scotch  min- 
■treb.  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  of  the  critics,  and  determined  1p 
B>y  very  litde  more  than  he  was  able  to  establish  by  incontestable 
•^       •  -  .  ■  ■  ■-  — 

*  It  was  hifl  Massingar  that  Gifford  had  at  this  time  in  hand.  His 
Ben  Jonson  followed,  aad  then  his  Ford.  Some  time  later,  he  pro- 
JMted  editions,  both  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  Shakspeare : 
hat,  to  the  grievous  misfortune  of  literature,  died  without  having  com- 
jjeted  either  of  them.  We  shall  see  presently  what  became  ofScott's 
n<iles  on  Beaumont  and  Fletoher. 

4* 
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prooft.  I  feel  infinitely  obliged  to  him  for  what  he  hu  ijiAd  va^ 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  consider  Sir  T.  as  by  far 
the  most  interesting  work  that  has  as  yet  been  pablished  on  the 
snbiect  of  omr  earliest  poets,  and,  indeed,  sach  a  piece  of  literary 
antiquity  as  no  one  comd  have,  a  priori^  sapposed  to  exist'  This 
is  Frere— our  ex-ambassador  for  Spain,  whom  you  would  delight 
to  know,  and  who  would  delight  to  know  you.  It  is  remarkable 
that  jMm  were,  I  believe,  the  mast  ardent  of  all  the  admirers  of  his 
o)d  English  version  of  the  Saztm  Ode;*  and  he  ia, per  wnbra^ 
the  wannest  panegyrist  of  your  ConduBian,  which  he  can  repeat 
by  heart,  and  affinns  to  be  the  very  best  imitation  of  old  English 
at  present  existing.  I  think  I  can  trust  jovl  for  having  concluded 
the  Last  Minstrel  with  as  mnch  spiritas  it  was  begun— if  vou  have 
been  capable  of  anv  thing  unworthy  of  your  fame  amidst  the  high- 
est monntaini  of  Reged,  th^re  is  an  end  of  all  inspiration." 

Scott  answers :— -* 

^  Frere  Is  so  perfect  a  master  of  the  ancient  style  of  compost- 
tbn,  that  I  would  rather  have  his  suffirage  than  that  of  a  wole 
syuod  of  your  vulgar  antiquaries.  The  more  I  think  on  our  sys- 
tem cf  the  origin  of  romance  the  more  simplicity  and  uniformi^  it 
seems  to  possess ;  and  though  I  adopted  it  late  and  with  hesitation, 
I  believe  1  shall  never  see  cause  to  abandon  it.  Yet  I  am  aware 
of  tiie  danffer  of  attempting  to  oni^e,  where  proofe  are  but  scanty, 
and  pobable  suppositions  must  be  placed  in  heu  of  them.  I  think 
the  Welsh  antiquaries  have  considerably  injured  their  claims  to 
confidence,  by  attempting  to  detail  very  remote  events  with  all  the 
accuracy  belonfiring  to  the  fkcts  of  yesterday.  You  will  hear  one 
of  them  describe  you  the  cut  of  Lly warch  Hen's  beard,  kx  the 
whittle  of  Urien  l^eged,  as  if  he  had  trimmed  the  one,  or  cut  his 
cheese  with  the  other.  These  hif;h  pretensions  weaken  greatly 
imr  belief  in  the  Welsh  poems,  which  probably  contain  real  treas- 
ures. 'TIS  a  pity  some  sober-minded  man  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  sift  the  wheat  fi*om  the  chaff,  and  give  us  a  good  account  of 
their  MSS.  and  traditions.    Pray,  what  is  become  of  the  Mdbi^ 

*  "  I  have  oi^y  met,  in  my  researches  into  these  matters,"  says 
flsottiB  1830,  **  with  one  poem,  which,  if  it  had  beenprodaced  as  an- 
cient, could  not  have  been  detected  on  internal  evidence.  It  is  the 
War  Song  u]M>n  the  Victory  at  Brunnanburffh,  translated  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  into  Anglo-Norman,  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham 
Frere.  See  Ellis's  SpeemeHB.of  AndmU  English  Po^ry^  vol.  i.  p.  3S2. 
The  accomplished  editor  tells  us.  that  Uiis  very  aingohur  poem  was  in- 
tended as  an  imitation  of  the  style  and  langnage  of  tne  fbnrteenth  cen- 
tal^, and  was  written  durinff  the  controversy  occasibned  by  the  poems 
attriirated  to  Rowley.  Mr.  Ellis  adds^  <  The  reader  will  probably  hear 
with  some  surprise  that  this  singular  instance  of  critical  mgenuity  was 
the  composition  of  an  Eton  schoolboy." — £$8ay  an  ImUaUonscf^  Anr 
OMtf  BoOatf,  p.  19. 
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fugi&»f  It  is  a  pioTerb,  tiiat  children  and  foda  talk  troth,  and  I 
am  mistakea  if  even  the  same  valuable  quality  may  not  some- 
times be  extracted  out  of  the  tales  made  to  entertain  both.  I  pre- 
•ame,  while  we  talk  of  childish  and  foolish  tales,  that  the  Lay  is 
already  with  you,  although,  in  these  points,  Lonf^nanum  td  errare» 
Pay  inquire  for  your  copy.** 

lo  the  first  week  of  January,  1805)  '^  The  Lay ''  wad 
pulHished ;  and  its  success  at  once  decided  that  hterature 
should  fcnrm  the  inam  btisiuess  of  Scott's  life. 

la  his  modest  hutraduction  of  1830,  be  had  himself  told 
us  all  that  he  thought  the  world  would  ever  desire  to  know 
kX  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  his  first  great  original 
production.  The  present  Memoir,  however,  has  already 
included  many  minor  particulars,  for  which  I  helieve  no 
student  of  Ikeiature  will  rejMXNich  the  oompfler.  I  shall 
not  mock  tbe  reader  with  many  words  as  to  me  merits  of  a 
poem  whkh  has  now  kept  its  place  for  neariy  a  third  of  a 
omtmy ;  but  one  or  two  additional  remarks  on  the  history 
of  die  composition  may  be  pardoned. 

It  is  coiious  to  trace  the  small  beginnings  and  gradual 
derelopment  cf  his  design.  The  lovdy  Countess  of  Bal- 
k^th  hears  a  wild,  rude  legend  of  Border  diableriey  and 
sportively  asks  him  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  ballad.  He 
had  been  already  labcHing  in  the  elucidation  of  the  *'  quaint 
In^''  ascribed  to  an  ancient  seer  and  bard  dT  the  same 
di^rict,  and  perhaps  completed  his  own  sequel,  intending 
the  whdle  to  oe  included  in  tbe  third  volume  of  the  Min- 
stiidsy.  He  assents  to  Lady  Dalkeith's  request,  and  casts 
dNiut  fot  some  new  variety  of  diction  and  riiyme,  which 
might  be  adopted  widiout  mipropriety  in  a  closing  strain 
fer  the  same  collection.  Sir  John  Stoddart's  casual  re- 
c^tadon,  a-  year  or  two  befere,  of  Coleridge's  unpublished 
Chfistabel,  had  fixed  the  mu^  of  that  noble  fingment  in 
his  memory;  and  it  oocuis  to  him,  that  by  throwmg  the 
stxxry  of  Gilpin  Homer  mto  somewhat  of  a  similar  cadence, 
bo  mig^t  produce  such  an  echo  of  the  later  metrical  ro- 
maoce^  as  would  serve  to  connect  his  CanchuionL  <^  the 
priuntive  Sir  Ttistiem  with  lus  imitations  of  the  common 
popidar  ballad  in  the  Grey  Brother  and  Eve  of  St.  Jobn*^ 
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A  snngle  scene  of  feudal  festivity  in  the  hall  of  Branksome, 
distiu^ed  by  some  pranks  of  a  nondescript  goblin,  wais 
probably  all  that  he  contemplated  ;  but  his  accidental  con- 
finement in  the  midst  of  a  volunteer  camp  gave  Urn  leisure 
to  meditate  his  theme  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle ; — and  sud* 
denly  there  flashes  on  him  the  idea  of  extending  his  simple 
outline,  so  as  to  embrace  a  vi^d  panorama  of  that  old  Bor- 
der life  of  war  and  tumult,  and  all  earnest  passions,  ^th 
which  his  researches  on  the  ^^  Minstrelsy"  had  by  degrees 
fed  his  imagination,  until  every  the  minutest  feature  had 
been  taken  home  and  realized  with  unconscious  intensenesB 
of  sympathy ;  so  that  he  had  won  fi>r  himself  in  the  past 
anodier  world,  hardly  less  complete  or  &miliar  than  the  pres- 
ent. Erskine  or  Cranstoun  suggests  that  he  would  do  wdl 
to  divide  the  poem  mto  cantos,  and  prefix  to  each  6{  ibeok 
a  motto  explanatory  of  the  action,  after  the  fesAnod  of  Spen- 
ser in  the  Faery  Queen.  He  pauses  finr  a  nioment^--and 
the  happiest  conception  of  the  fi:amewoik  of  a  mcturesque 
narrative  that  ever  occurred  to  any  poet— one  tiiat  Homer 
might  hare  envied— *4he  creation  of  the  ancient  harper 
starts  to  life.  By  such  steps  did  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  grow  out  of  the  '*  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border." 

A  word  more  of  its  felicitous  machinery.  It  wss  at 
Bowhill  that  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith  reouested  a  ballad 
on  Gilpin  Homer.  The  rubed  castle  of  Newaik  closely 
adjoins  that  seat,  and  is  now  indeed  included  within  its 
^^aaance,  Newark  had  been  the  chosen  residence  of  the  * 
first  Duchess  of  Buccleuch^  and  he  accordingly  shadows  out 
his  own  beautiful  fiiend  in  the  person  of  1^  l<xd's  ances- 
tress, the  last  of  the  ori^nal  stcx^k  of  that  great  house ; 
himself  tiie  fiivored  inmate  of  BowhSl,  introduced  certainly 
to  the  familiarity  of  its  circle  in  consequence  of  his  devo- ' 
tion  to  the  poetry  of  a  bypast  age,  m  that  of  an  aged  min- 
strel, ^' the  last  (H  all  the  race,^'  seeking  shelter  at  the  gate 
of  Newark,  in  days  when  many  an  acber^t  of  the  fidlen 
cause  of  Stewart, — ^tus  own  bearded  ancestor,  who  had 
fought  at  EUUdcrankie^  among  the  rest,— owed  thw  safe^ 
to  her  who, 
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« In.  nride  of  power,  in  beaaty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o  er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb.*' 

The  arch  allusions  which  ma  through  all  these  hUrodwo 
tians,  without  in  the  least  inteirupting  the  truth  and  graceful 
pathos  of  their  main  impression,  seem  to  me  exqui^tely 
characteristic  of  Scott,  whose  delight  and  pride  was  to  play 
with  the  genius  which  nevertheless  mastered  him  at  will. 
For,  in  truth,,  what  is  it  that  gives  to  all  his  works  their 
umjjoe  and  noarking  charm,  except  the  matchless  eS/deH 
which  sudden  effiisions  of  the  purest  heart-blood  of  nature 
derive  from  their  being  poured  out,  to  all  appearance  invol- 
untarily, amidst  diction  and  sentiment  cast  equally  in  the 
mould  of  the  busy  world,  and  the  seemingly  habitual  desire 
to  dwell  on  nothing  but  what  might  be  likely  to  excite 
curiosity,  without  too  much  disturUng  deeper  feelings,  in 
the  saloons  of  polished  life  ?  Such  outbiuists  come  forth 
dramatically  in  all  his  writings ;  but  in  the  interludes  and 
pasaonate  parentheses  of  the  ^<  Liay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
we  have  the  poet's  own  inner  soul  and  temperament  laid 
bare  and  throblung  before  u^: — even  here,  indeed,  he  has  a 
luask,  and  he  trusts  it — but  fortunately  it  is  a  transparent  one. 

Many  minor  personal  allusions  have  bpen  explained  in 
the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Lay."  It  was  hardly 
necessary  even  then  to  say  that  the  choice  of  the  hero  had 
been  dictated  by  the  poet  s  afiectbn  for  the  living  descend- 
&nts  of  the  Baron  of  Cranstoun ;  and  now — none  who 
bave  perused  the  preceding  pages  can  doubt,  that  he  had 
dressed  out  his  Maurgaret  of  Branksome  in  the  form  and 
features  of  his  own  &rst  love.  This  poem  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  ^^  bright,  c<»isunmiate  flower,"  in  which  all 
the  dearest  dreams  of  his  youthful  &ncy  had  at  length 
fcund  expaoskn  Sar  their  strength,  spirit,  tenderness^  and 
heoBty. 

In  the  closing  lines—    . 

"  Hushed  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone ; 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage? 
No !— close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  humble  bower,"  &o. 
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— \a  these  closing  lines  he  has  embodied  what  was,  at  the 
time  when  he  penned  them,  the  chief  day-dream  of  Ashes- 
iieL  From  the  moment  that  his  uncle's  death  placed  a 
considerable  sum  of  ready  money  at  his  command^  be 
pleased  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  idea  of  boviDg 
a  mountain  &rm,  and  becoming  not  only  the  '^  shenff,''  (as 
he  had  in  former  days  delighted  to  call  himself,)  but  ^^  tlie 
Utird  of  the  cairn  and  the  scaur."  While  he  was  ^^  laboring 
daucement  at  the  Lay,"  (as  in  one  of  hb  letters  he  expresses 
it,)  (luring  the  recess  of  1804,  circumstances  rendered  it 
next  to  certain  that  the  small  estate  o(  Sroadmeadaws, 
situated  just  over  against  the  ruins  of  Newark,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tarrow,  would  soon  be  exposed  to 
sale ;  and  many  a  Ume  did  he  ridle  round  it  in  company 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith, 

"  When  summer  smiled  oa  sweet  BowhUl," 

surveying  the  beautiful  little  domam  with  wistful  eyes,  and 
anticipating  that 

"  There  would  lie  nng  achJerement  high 

And  circumstance  of  chiyalry, 

Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 
.   Forvetful  of ,  the  dosing  day ; 

Ana  noble  v'ouths,  the  strain  to  hesr, 

Forffet  the  bunting  of  the  deer  ; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  rolled  along, 

Bear  burden  to  the  Minstrers  song/* 

I  confflder  it  as,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune of  {lis  life  that  this  vision  was  not  resdized ;  but  the 
success  of  the  poem  itself  changed  ^Hhe  spirit  of  his 
dream."  The  favor  which  it  at  once  attained  had  not 
been  equalled,  ip  the  case  of  any  one  poem  of  considerable 
length,  during  at  least  two  generations :  it  certainly  had  not 
been  approached  *in  the  case  of  any  narrative  poem  innce 
the  days  of  Dryden.  Before  it  was  sent  to  the  press,  it  had 
received  warm  commendation  fixxn  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential critic  of  the  time ;  but  when  Mr.  Jefiirey's  reviewal 
appeared,  a  month  after  publication,  laudatory  as  its  lan- 
guage was,  it  scarcely  came  uj)  to  the  opinion  which  had 
alre^y  taken  root  in  the  public  mmd«    It,  however,  quite 
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satisfied  the  autbdr ;  and,  wer^  I  at  fibertjr  to  insert  some 
letters  which  passed  between  them  in  ^e  course  of  the 
summer  of  1805,  it  would  be  seen  that  their  feelbgs  tow* 
aids  each  other  were  those  of  mutual  confidence  and  grati- 
tude. Indeed)  a  severe  domestic  afflictioo,  which  about 
this  time  befell  Mr.  Jeffiey,  called  out  the^«xpression  of 
such  sentiments  on  both  sides,  in  a  veiy  Touching  manner. 

I  abstain  from  transcribing  the  letters  which  conveyed  to 
Scott  the  private  opinions  of  persons  themselves  eminently 
distinguished  in  poetry ;  but  I  think  it  just  to  state  that  I 
have  not  discoTcred  in  any  of  them — ^^no,  not  even  in  those 
of  Wordsworth  or  Campbeff^  strain  of  approbation 
higher,  on  the  whole,  than  that  of  the  chief  professional 
reviewer  of  the  period.  When  the  happy  days  of  vouth 
are  over,  even  the  most  genial  and  generous  of  mincb  are 
seldom  able  to  enter  into  the  strains  of  a  new  poet  with  that 
&1I  and  open  delight  which  he  awakens  in*  the  bosoms  of 
the  lising  generation  about  him.  Their  deep  and  eager 
STmpathffis  have  already  been  drawn  upon  to  an  extent  of 
which  the  prosaic  part  of  the  species  can  never  have  any 
conception ;  and,  iimen  the  fit  of  creative  inspiration  has 
Aibsided,  they  are  apt  to  be  rather  cdd  oritios  even  of  their 
own  noblest  appeals  to  the  simple,  primary  feelings  of  their 
^d.  IMQss  Seward's  letter  on  this  occasion  has  been  sbce 
included  in  the  printed  collection  of  her  correspondence ; 
but  peifaaps  the  reader  may  form  a  sufiScient  notion  of  its 
^or  fn»n  the  poet's  answet^-^which,  at  all  events,  he  will 
be  amused  to  compare  with  the  Introduction  of  1830 : — 

<«  Biteburi^  sift  lfaidi»  180S. 
""MydeurMissSewar^ 

^  I  task  truly  happy  that  yoa  found  any  amusement  in  the  Iiay 
of  the  Last  Minetrel.  It  has  ffreat  faults,  of  which  no  one  can  be 
laore  sensible  than  I  am  myseCl  Above  all,  it  is  deficient  in  that 
>»rt  of  continuity  which  a  stoiy  ought  to  have,  and  which,  were  it 
to  write  again,  I  would  endeavor  to  give  it  But  I  began  and  wan- 
iJeied  forward,  like  one  in  a  pleasant  country,  getting  to  the  top  of 
one  hiU  to  see  a  prospect,  and  to  the  bottom  of  another  to  enjoy  a 
skade,  and  what  wonder  if  my  course  has  been  devious  and  deffiil- 
^)  and  many  of  my  excunions  altogether  usqprofitable  to  the 
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advance  of  my  journey  ?  The  Dwarf  Pa^  is  akio  an  exerescenee, 
and  I  plead  guil^  of  all  the  censures  -concemki^  him.  The  troth 
is^  he  has  a  mstoiy,  and  it  is  this :  The  story  of  Gilpin  Horner  was 
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my  loyely  chieftainess — ^if  you  have,  you  must  be  aware  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  refuse  her  request,  as  she  has  more  of  the 
angel  in  lace  and  temper  than  any  one  alive ;  so  that  if  she  had 
asked  me  to  write  a  ballad  on  a  broomstick,  I  must  have  attempted 
it  I  began  a  few  verses,  to  be  called  the  Goblin  Page ;  and  they 
lay  long  by  me,  till  the  applause  of  some  friends  whose  judgment 
,  I  valued  induced  me  to  resume' the  poem ;  so  on  I  wrote,  knowing 
no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  how  I  was  to  end.  At  length 
the  story  appeared  so  uncouth,  that  I  was  fain  to  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  my  old  minstrel,  lest  thenature  of  it  should  be  misunder- 
stood, and  I  should  be  suspected  of  setting  up  a  new  school  of 
poetry,  instead  of  a  feeble  attempt  to  imitate  the  old.  In  the  pro* 
cess  of  the  romance,  the  page,  intended  to  be  a  principal  person  in 
the  work)  contrived  (from  the  baseness  of  his  natural  propensitiei^ 
I  suppoMse)  to  slink  down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  and  now  he  must 
e'en  abide  there. 

"  I  mention  these  circumstances  to  you,  and  to  any  one  whose 
applause  I  value,  because  I  am  unwilling  you  should  suspect  me 
of  trifling  with  tbe  public  in  malice  prepense.  As  to  the  herd  of 
critics,  it  is  impossible  fot  me  to  pay  much  attention  to  them ;  for, 
as  ihey  do  not  understand  what  I  call  poetnr,  we  talk  in  a  foreign 
language  to  each  other.  Indeed,  many  of  these  gentlemen  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  tinkers,  who,  unable  to  make  pots  and  pans, 
set  up  for  menders  of  them,  and,  God  knows,  often  make  two  holes 
in  patching  one.  The  sixth  canto  is  altogether  redundant  j  for 
the  poem  should  certainly  have  closed  with  the  union  of  the 
lovers,  when  the  interest,  if  any,  was  at  an  end.  But  what  could  I 
do?  I  had  my  book  and  my  page  still  on  my  hands,  and  must  get 
rid  of  them  at  all  ^ents.  Manage  them  as  I  would,  their  catas- 
trophe must  have  been  insufficient  to  occupy  an  entire  canto;  so 
I  was  fain  to  eke  it  out  with  the  songs  of  the  minstrels.  I  will 
now  descend  fiom  the  confessional,  which  I  tiiink  I  have  occupied 
long  enough  for  the  patience  of  my  fair  confessor.  I  am  happy 
you  are  disposed  to  give  me  absoluticHi,  notwithstanding  all  my 

**  We  have  a  new  poet  come  forth  amongst  us— James  Graham, 
author  of  a  pcfem  called  the  Sabbatii,  which  I  admire  very  much. 
If  I  can  find  an  opportunity,  I  will  send  you  a  copy.  Your  affec- 
tionate, humble  servant, 

Walter  Scott.** 

^^       Mr.  Ellis  does  not  seem  to  have  written  at  any  length  on 
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Ae  sol^ect  of  the  Lay,  until  be  had  perased  the  article  in 
die  Edinburgh  Review.     He  then  says^ — 

**  Thongh  I  had  pzeviously  made  ap  my  nand,  or  rather  perhaps 
because  I  had  done  ao,  I  waa  very  anxious  to  compare  my  aenti- 
ments  with  those  of  the  Edinhnfffh  vnAc ;  and  I  fomid  that,  in 
general,  we  were  perfectly  agreed,  though  there  are  parts  of  the 
iobject  which  we  consider  from  very  different  points  of  view. 
Frere,  with  whom  I  had  not  any  previous  communication  about  it, 
tgrees  with  me ;  and,  trusting  very  much  to  the  justice  of  his  po- 
etical feelings,  I  feel  some  degree  of  confidence  m  my  own  judg- 
loent,— though  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  whose  criticism  I  ao^ 
mire,  upon  the  whole,  extremely,  as  beiug  equally  acute  and  im- 
partial, and  as  exhibiting  the  faurest  judgment  respecting  the  work 
that  could  be  formed  by  the  mere  assistance  of  good  sense  and 
general  taste,  without  that  particular  sort  of  taste  which  arises 
nom  the  study  of  romantic  compositions. 

*  What  Frere  and  myself  tliink,  must  be  stated  in  the  shape  of 
^  %p«rcrt^icism — that   is  to  say,  of  a  review  of  the  reviewer. 
We  say  that  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is  a  work  sui  gentris^ 
^tten  with  the  mtenUon  of  exhibiting  what  our  old  romances  do 
indeed  exhibit  in  point  of  fact,  but  incidentally,  and  often  without 
the  wish,  or  rather  contrary  to  the  wish,  of  the  author ;  viz.  the 
muiners  of  a  particular  age ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  it  does  this 
My,  and  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  keeping  the  steady  atten-* 
tion  of  the  reader,  it  is  so  far  perfect.    This  is  also  a  poem,  and 
OQj?ht  therefore  to  contain  a  sfreat  deal  of  poetical  merit.    This, 
iBdeed^it  does,  by  the  admission  of  the  reviewer ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  shown  much  real  taste  in  estimating  the  most 
Watiful  passages ;  but  he  finds  fault  with  many  of  the  Hnes^  as 
careleas,  with  some  as  prosaic,  and  contends  that  the  story  is  not 
sufficiently  Ml  of  incident,  and  that  one  of  the  incidents  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  merely  local  superstition,  &c.,  ^^c.    To  this  we  an- 
Jjer— 1st,  that  if  tne  Lay  were  intended  to  give  amf  idea  of  the 
Minstrel  compositions,  it  would  have  been  a  most  glaring  absurdity 
to  have  rendered  the  poetry  as  perfect  and  uniform  as  the  works 
iiBQally  submitted  to  modem  readers — and  as,  in  telling  a  story, 
?otog,  or  very  little,  would  be  lost,  though  the  merely  connect-  - 
"*g  pa?k  of  the  narrative  were  in  plain  prose,  the  reader  is  cer- 
^^y  no  loser  by  the  incorrectness  of  the  smaller  parts.    Indeed, 
who  is  BO  unequal  as  Dryden  ?    It  may  be  said  that  he  was  not 
latentionally  so — ^but  to  be  very  stiwoth  is  very  often  to  be  tame ; 
«nd  though  this  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  less  important  fault 
t^  inequality  in  a  common  modern  poem,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
^ith  respect  to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  yourself  to  the  latter 
^t,  (if  it  is  one,)  in  an  imitation  of  an  ancient  model.    I2d, 
though  it  is  natural]]^  to  be  expected  that  many  readers  will  ex- 
¥^  an  almost  infiiufte  accumulation  of  incidents  in  a  ^romance,       # 
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this  18  mdy  because  readers  in  general  have  acqmred  all  ^Sbxkc 
ideas  on  the  subject  from  the  nrose  romances,  which  commonly 
contained  a  farrago  of  metrical  stories.    The  only  thing  esseniitd 
to  a  romance  was,  that  it  shoold  be  hdiemd  by  the  hearts.    Not 
only  tournaments,  bat  battles,  are  indeed  accumidated  in  eone  of 
oar  ancient  romances^  because  tradition  had  of  course  ascribed  to 
e¥ery  great  <:oii%aeror  a  great  number  of  conquests;  and  the  min- 
strel would  have  been  thought  deficient,  if,  in  a  wailike  age,  he 
had  omitted  any  militiuy  event.    Bui,  in  other  respects,  a  ftaucity 
of  incident  is  the  general  characteristic  of  our  minstrel  poems. 
3d,  with  respect  to  the  Goblin  Page,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  superstition  on  which  this  is  founded  should  be  uni- 
versally or  even  generally  <;urreiit    It  is  'quite  sufficient  that  it 
should  exist  somewhere  in  the  netehborhood  of  the  castle  where 
the  scene  is  placed ;  and  it  cannot  niirly  be  required  thait,  because 
the  goblin  4s  mischievous,  all  his  tricks  should  be  directed  to  the 
production  of  general  evil.    The  old  idea  of  ffpblins  seems  to  have 
been,  tlmt  tiiey  were  essentially  active,  and  careless  about  the 
mischief  they  produced,  rather  than  providentially  malicious. 

^  We  therefore  (L  e.  Frere  and  myself)  dissent  fi>oBi  all  the  re- 
viewer's objections  to  those  circumstances  in  Uie  narrative ;  but  we 
entertain  some  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  dwelling  so  long  on. 
the  Minstrel  sonffs  in  the  last  Canto.    I  say  we  doubt,  because  we 
are  not  aware  of  your  having  ancknJt  avthoriiy  for  such  a  prac- 
tice; but  though  the  attempt  was  a  bold  one,  inasmnch  as  it  is  not 
usual  to  add  a  whole  canto  to  a  story  which  is  already  finished,  we 
are  far  from  wishing  that  you  had  left  it  unattempted.    I  must  tell 
you  the  answer  of  a  philosopher  (Sir  Henry  Englefield)  to  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  criticising  me  obscurity  of  the  language  used  in  the 
Minstrel.     <  I  read  little  poetry,  and  often  am  in  doubt  whether  I 
exactly  understand  the  poet's  meaning;  but  I  found,  afler  reading 
the  Minstrel  three  times,  that  I  understood  it  all  perfectl3r.'  *  Three 
times  ?^  replied  his  fi:iend«    <  Yes,  certainly ;  the  first  time,  I  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  it ;  a  second 
would  have  cleared  it  all  up,  but  that  I  was  run  away  with  by  the 
beautiful  .passages,  which  distracted  my  attention;  the  third  time 
I  skipped  over  wese,  and  only  attended  to  the  scheme  and  struc- 
ture of  tlie  poem,  wkh  which  I  am  delighted.'    At  this  conversa- 
tion I  was  present,  and,  though  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  Sir 
Henry's  mode  of  reading  poetry,  was  pleased  to  see  the  degree  of 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  narrative."  * 

*  Mr.  Morritt  informs  me,  that  he  well  remembers  the  dinner  where 
this  conversation  occurred ^  and  thinks  Mr.  Ellis  has  omitted  in  his 
report  the  best  thing  that  Sir  Harry  Enflefied  said,  in  answer  to  one 
of^the  Dii  Minorum  Gentium,  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
severity  of  his  censure  on  the  verbal  inaccuracies  and  careless  lines  of 
The  Lay.  "My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  <<yoa  remind  me  of  a 
lecture  on  sculpture,  which  M.  Falconet  delivered  at  Rome,  shortly 
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I  hmy  most  of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  think^- 
m^  that  Sir  Heniy  Engle6eldV  method  of  reading  and 
eDjoying  poetry  was  more  to  be  envied  than  smiled  at ;  and 
in  doubting  whether  posterity  will  ever  dispute  about 
the  "propriety*^  of  the  Canto  which  includes  the  Ballad 
of  Rosabelle  and  the  Requiem  of  Mehose,  The  friendly 
hypercritics  seem,  I  confess,  to  have  judged  the  poem  on 
pnnciples  not  less  pedantic,  though  of  another  kind  of 
pedantry,  than  those  which  induced  the  critic  to  pronounce 
that  its  great  prevailing  blot  originated  m  those  "  local 
partialities  of  the  author,"  which  had  induced  him  to  expect 
general  interest  and  sympathy  for  such  personages  as  his 
"Jphnstones,  Elliots,  and  Armstrongs."  "Mr.  Scott," 
said  Jeffirey,  "  must  either  sacrifice  his  Border  prejudices, 
«  offend  his  readers  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire."  It 
might  have  been  answered  by  Ellis  or  Frere,  that  these 
Border  clans  figured,  after  all,  on  a  scene  at  least  as  wide  as 
the  Troad ;  and  that  their  chiefi  were  not  perhaps  inferior^ 
either  m  rank  or  power,  to  the  mtyority  of  the  Homeric 
^gs ;  but  even  the  most  zealous  of  its  admirers  among 
the  professed  literators  of  the  day  would  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  suspect  that  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  might 
have  no  prejudices  to  encounter  but  their  own.  It  was 
<lestined  to  charm  not  only  the  British  empire,  but  the 
whole  civilized  world ;  and  had,  in  fact,  exhibited  a  more 
Homeric  genius  than  any  regular  epic  since  the  days  of 
Homer. 

^It  would  be  great  affectation,"  says  the  Introduction  of  183(V 
''not  to  own  that  the  author  expected  some  success  from  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  MinstreL  The  attempt  to  return' to  a  more  simple  ana 
luttnral  style  of  poetry  was  likelv  to  be  welcomed,  at  a  time  when 
the  public  had  become  tired  of  heroic  hexameters,  with  all  the 
hockram  and  binding  that  belong  to  tiiem  in  modem  days.    But 

sfter  completing  the  model  of  his  equestrian  statae  of  Csar  Peter,  now 
*t  Petersbiirg.  He  took  fi>r  his  subject  the  celebrated  horse  of  Marcus 
Auelius  in  the  Capitol,  and  pointed  out  as  many  fiiults  in  it  as  ever  a 
jockey  did  in  an  animal  he  was  about  to  purchase.  But  something 
eame  orer  him,  yain  as  he  was,  when  he  was  about  to  conclude  the 
harangue.  He  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  eyeing  his  own  fknlt- 
Iflsi  model^  exclaimed  with  a  sigh — Cependunity  MesneurSf  UfmU  «mmet 
ftu  eeiU  vitotne  hite  lA  est  vtvovUe,  et  que  la  mienne  est  mmie" 
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wiifttaver  ini|^  tore  been  Ins  expectelicMMi,  whether  moderttte  or 
cmreaaoDAbley  the  resuit  left  them  far  behind;  for  among  those 
who  smiled  cm  the  adventurous  minstrel  were  nunibered  the  great 
names  of  William  Pitt  and  Charles  Fos.  .  Neither  was  the  extent 
of  the  sale  inferior  to  the  character  of  the  judges  who  received 
the  poem  with  approbation.  Upwards  of  30,000  copies  were  die- 
pOB^  of  by  the  trade ;  and  the  aotbor  had  to  perform  a  task  diffi- 
cult to  human  vanity,  when  called  upon  to  make  the  necessary  de- 
ductions from  his  own  merits,  in  a  calm  attempt  to  account  for  ita 
popularity," 

Through  what  channel  or  in  what  terms  Fox  made 
known  his  opinion  of  the  Lay,  I  have  failed  to  ascertain. 
Pitt's  praise,  as  expressed  to  his  niece.  Lady  Hester  Staii<- 
hope,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  poem  appeared,  was  re- 
peated by  her  to  Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose,  who,  of  course, 
communicated  it  forthwith  to  the  author;  and  not  long 
after,  the  Minister,  in  conversation  with  Scott's  early  fiiend, 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Dundas,  signified  that  it  would  give 
him  pleasure  to  find  some  opportunity  of  advancing  the  for- 
tunes of  such  a  writer.  "  I  remember,"  writes  this  gentleman, 
*'at  Mr.  Pitt's  table,  in  1805,  the  Chancellor  asked  me  about 
you  and  your  then  situadon,  and  after  I  had  answered  him, 
Mr.  Pitt  observed, — *  He  can't  remain  as  he  is,'  and  desired 
me  to  ^  look  to  it.'  He  then  repeated  some  lines  fixxn  the 
Lay  describing  the  old  harper's  embarrassment  when  asked 
to  play,  and  said, — *  This  is  a  sort  of  thing  which  1  might 
have  expected  in  painting,  but  could  never  have  fancied 
capable  of  being  given  in  poetry.'  "  * 

It  is  agreeable  to  know  tfiat  this  great  statesman  and  ac- 
complished scholar  awoke  at  least  once  from  his  supposed 
apathy  as  to  the  elegant  literature  of  his  own  time. 

The  poet  has  underestimated  even  the  patent  and  tan^- 
ble  evidence  of  his  success.  The  first  edition  of  the  Lay- 
was  a  magnificent  quarto,  750  cojHes ;  but  this  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  there  followed  an  octavo  impression  of 
1500 ;  in  1806,  two  more,  one  of  2000  copies,  another 
of  2250 ;  in  1807,  a  fifth  editbn  of  2000,  and  a  sixth 
of  3000 ;  in  1808,  3550 ;  in  1809,  3000— a  small  edition 

"*  Letter  dated  April  25th,  1818,  and  endoned  by  Scott,  << 
Dwuiat-Hi  very  kind  UtUr" 
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in  ^purto,  (the  ballads  and  lyiical  pieces  beiog  then  annesed 
to  It,) — and  another  octavo  edition  of  3^0;  in  1811, 
aOOO;  m  1812,  9000;  in  1816,  3000;  m  1823,  1000. 
A  fourteenth  impression  of  2000  foolscap  appeared  in 
1825 ;  and  besides  all  this,  before  die  end  of  1836,  11,000 
copies  had  gone  forth  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  poeti- 
cal woiks.  Thus,  nearly  forty-four  thousand  copies  had 
been  disposed  of  in  this  country,  and  by  the  legitimate, 
trade  alone,  before  he  superintended  the  edition  of  1830, 
to  which  his  biographical  mtroductions  were  prefixed.  In 
the  history  of  British  Poetnr,  tibthing  had  ever  equalled 
the  demand  for  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

The  publishers  of  die  first  edition  were  Longman  and 
Co.  of  London^  and  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  of  Edin- 
bufgh ;  which  last  house,  however,  had  but  a  small  share 
in  the  adventure.  The  profits  were  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  author  and  his  publishers ;  and  Scott's  moiety 
was  £169,  6s.  Messrs.  Longman,  when  a  second  edition 
was  called  for,  offered  £500  for  the  copy-right ;  this  was 
accepted,  but  they  afterwards,  as  the  intxHluction  says, 
''added  £100  in  their  own  unsolicited  kindness.  It  was 
handsomely  ^ven  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  fine  horse  which 
broke  down  suddenly  wtule  the  author  was  riding  with  one 
of  the  worthy  publishers."  This  worthy  publbher  was 
Mr.  Owen  Rees,  and  the  gallant  steed,  to  whom  a  desper- 
ate leap  in  the  coundng-field  proved  fatal,  was,  I  believe. 
Captain,  the  immediate  successor  of  LenorCy  as  Scott's 
charger  in  the  volunteer  cavaby ;  Captain  was  replaced  by 
lAeuienant.  The  author's  whole  share,  then,  m  uie  profits 
of  the  Lay,  came  to  £769,  68. 

Mr.  Rees'  visit  to  Ashestid  occurred  in  the  autumn. 
The  success  of  the  poem  had  already  been  decisive ;  and 
firesh  negotiations  of  more  tinds  than  one  were  at  Uiis  time 
m  progress  between  Scott  and  various  booksell^  houses 
both  erf*  Edinburgh  and  Londcn. 

5« 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PARtNERSHIP  WITH  JABIES  BALLANTYNE— LITERARY  PRO- 
JECTS— EDITKW  OF  THE  mUTISH  POETS— EDITION  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES;  &c.  &c.— EDITION 
OF  DRYDEN  UNDERTAKEN  —  EARL  MOIRA  COMMANDER 
OF  THE  FORCES  IN  SCOTLAND— SHAM  BATTLES— Alt- 
TICLES  IN  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW— COMMENCEMENT 
OF  WAVERLEY— .LETTER  ON  OSSIAN  — MR.  SKENE'S  REM- 
INISCENCE$  OP  ASHESTIEL  — EXCURSION  TO  CUMBER- 
LAND-ALARM OF  INVASION— VISIT  OF  MR.  SOUTHEY 
—  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  DRYDEN  WITH  ELLIS  AND 
WORDSWORTH — 1805. 

Mr.  Ballanttne,  in  his  Memorandum,  says,  that  very 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Lay,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  apply  to  Mr.  Scott  for  an  advance  of  money ; 
his  own  capital  being  inadequate  for  the  business  which  had 
been  accumulated  on  his  press,  in  consequence  of  the  repu- 
tation it  had  acquired  for  beauty  and  correctness  of  execu- 
tion. Already,  as  we  have  seen,  Ballantyne  had  received 
"a  liberal  loan ;"  "and  now,"  says  he,  "  being  compelled, 
maugre  idl  delicacy,  to  renew  my  application,  he  candidly 
answered  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  prudent 
for  him  to  comply,  but  in  order,  to  evince  his  entire  con6- 
dence  in  me,  he  was  willing  to  make  a  suitable  advance  to 
be  admitted  as  a  thkd  sharer  of  my  busaness."  In  truth, 
Scott  now  embarked  in  Ballantyne's  concern  almost  thie 
whole  of  the  capital  at  his  disposal,  namely,  the  £5000' 
whieh  he  had  received  for  Rosebank,  and  which  he  had  a 
few  mondis  befote  demgned  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of 
Bfoadraeadows.     IMs  dltter  visum. 

I  have,  many  pages  back,  hinted  my  suspicion  that  he 
had  formed  some  distant  notion  of  such  an  alliance,  as  early 
as  the  date  of  Ballantyne's  projected  removal  from  Kelso 
to  Edinburgh ;  and  his  Introduction  to  the  Lav,  in  1830, 
appears  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  hope  o!  ultimately 
succeeding  at  the  bar  had  waxed  very  faint  before  Ae 
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tUrd  vohune  of  the  Minstrelsy  was  brought  out  m  1803. 
When  that  hope  ultimately  vanbhed  altogether,  peifaaps  he 
himself  would  not  hare  Ibund  it  easy  to  tell.  The  most 
important  of  men's  opinions,  views,  and  projects,  are  some- 
times tsA:en  up  in  so  very  gradual  a  manner,  and  after  so 
masy  pauses  of  hesitation  and  of  inward  retraction,  that 
diey  themselves  are  at  a  loss  to  trace  in  retrospect  aU  the 
stages  dirough  which  their  minds  have  passeo.     We  see 

Plainly  that  Scott  had  never  been  fond  of  his  profession, 
ut  that,  conscious  of  his  own  persevering  diligence,  he 
ascribed  his  scanty  success  in  it  mainly  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Scotch  solicitors  against  employing,  in  weighty  causes 
at  least,  any  banister  supposed  to  be  strongly  imbued  with 
the  love  ot  literature ;  instancing  the  career  of  his  friend 
Jeffrey  as  almost  the  solitary  instance  withm  his  experience 
of  such  prejudices  bdng  entirdj  overcome.  Had  Scott, 
to  his  strong  sense  and  dexterous  mgenuity,  his  well-ground- 
ed knowledge  of  the  jurisprudence  of  his  counUy,  and  his 
admirable  industry,  added  a  brisk  and  ready  tal^t  for  debate 
and  declamation,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  his  triumph  over 
the  prejudices  alluded  to  would  have  been  as  complete 
as  Mr.  Jeffrey's ;  nor,  m  trudi,  do  I  much  question  that,  had 
one  really  great  and  interesting  case  been  submitted  to  his 
sole  care  and  management,  the  result  would  have  been  to 
place  his  professbnal  character  for  skill  and  judgment,  and 
variety  of  resource,  on  so  fiim  a  basis',  that  even  his  rising 
celebrity  as  a  man  of  letters  could  not  have  seriously  dis- 
turbed It.  Nay,  I  think  it  quite  possible,  that  had  he  been 
mtiuste4  with  one  such  case  afier  his  reputation  was  estab- 
lished, and  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  his  abilities  some 
measure  of  jusdce  in  his  own  secret  estimate,  he  faiight 
have  displayed  veiy  considerable  powers  even  as  a  forensic 
speaker.  But  no  opportunities  of  diis  engaging  kind  having 
ever  been  presented  to  faim-r*after  he  had  persisted  for  more 
than  ten  years  in  sweepmg  the  floor  of  the  Pariiament 
House,  without  meetmg  witii  any  employment  but  what 
would  have  suited  the  dullest  drudge,  and  seen  himself 
teimly  and  yeariy  more  and  moie  distanced  by  contempo- 
wies  for  whose  general  capacity  he  could  have  had  little 
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respect — ^while,  at  the  same  time,  he  already  felt  bis  own 
position  in  the  eyes  of  society  at  large  to  bave  been  signal* 
ly  elevated  in  consequence,  of  his  extra-professional  exer* 
lions — ^it  is  not  wonderful  that  disgust  should  have  gradually 
gained  upon  him,  and  that  the  sudden  blaze  and  tumult  of 
renown  which  surrounded  the  author  of  the  Lay,  should 
have  at  last  determmed  him  to  concentrate  all  his  ambition 
on  the  pursuits  which  had  alone  brought  him  distinction.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  busipess  in  George's  Square, 
once  extensive  and  lucrative,  had  dwindled  away  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother  Thomas,  whose  varied  and  powerful 
talents  were  unfortunately  combined  with  some  tastes  by 
no  means  favorable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  pru- 
dent father's  vocation ;  so  that  very  possibly  even  the  hum- 
ble employment  of  which,  during  his  first  years  at  the  bar, 
Scott  had  at  least  a  sure  and  respectable  allowance,  was  by 
this  time  much  reduced.  I  have  not  his  fee-books  of  later 
date  than  1803 :  it  is,  however,  my  impression,  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conversaUon  and  correspondence,  that 
afier  that  period  he  had  not  only  not  advanced  as^  a  profes- 
siiHial  man,  but  had  been  retrograding  in  nearly  the  same 
|»oportion  that  his  literary  reputation  advanced. 

We  have  seen  that  before  he  ^formed  his  contract  with 
Ballantyne,  he  was  in  possession  of  such  a  fixed  income  as 
might  have  satisfied  all  his  desires,  had  he  not  found  his 
family  increasing  raipidly  about  him«  Even  as  that  was, 
with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  £1000  per  annum,  he  might  per- 
haps have  retired  not  only  fi»m  the  bar,  but  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  settled  entirely  at  Ashesdel  or  Bioadmeadows, 
without  encounteriag  what  any  man  of  his  station  and 
habits  Ought  to  have  considered  as  an  imprudent  risk.  He 
had,  however,  no  wish  to  cut  himself  ofiT  firom  the  busy 
and  intelligent  society  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  ac- 
customed, and  resolved  not  to  leave  the  bar  until  he 
should  have  at  least  used  his  best  effiirts  for  obtaining,  in 
addition  to  his  Shrievalty,  one  of  those  clerkships  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Edinbui^  which  are  usually  considered 
as  honorable  retirements  for  advocates  who,  at  a  certain 
standing,  finally  give  up  all  hopes  of  reaching  the  dignify 
of  the  bench. 
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'^J  dt^ermae^j^  he  says,  ''that  literature  should  be  nty  sUuflT,  hoi 
not  my  crutch,  and  that  the  profits  of  my  literaij  labor,  liowever 
eooyenient  otherwise,  should  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  become  neces- 
sary to  my  ordinary  expenses.  Upon  such  a  post  an  author  might 
hope  to  retreat,  without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  circum- 
sCsnoes^  whenever  the  time  should  a^rrive  that  the  public  ffrew 
weary  of  his  endeavors  to  please,  or  he  himself  should  tire  of  the 
pen.  I  possessed  so  many  friends  capable  of  assisting  me  in  this 
object  of  ambition,  that  I  could  hardlv  overrate  my  own  prospects 
of  obtaining  the  preferment  to  which  I  limited  my  wishes ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  omined,  in  no  long  period,  the  reversion  of  a  situation 
which  completely  met  them.^  * 

The  first  notice  of  this  afl&ir  that  occurs  in  his  correspond- 
ence, is  in  a  note  of  Lord  Dalkeith's,  Feb.  the  2d,  1805, 
in  which  his  noble  iiriend  says,  ^^  My  iaUier  desires  me  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  had  a  communication  with  Lord  Melville 
within  these  few  days,  and  that  he  thbks  your  business  is 
in  a  good  train^  though  not  certain"  I  consider  it  as  clear, 
then,  that  he  began  his  negotiations  concerning  a  seat  at 
the  .clerk's  table  immediately  after  the  Lay  was  publbhed ; 
and  that  their  commencement  had  been  resolved  upon  in 
the  strictest  connection  with  his  embarkation  in  the  prindng 
concern  of  James  Ballantjme  and  Company.  3uch  matters 
are  seldom  speedily  arranged ;  but  we  shall  find  him  in 
possession  of  his  obiect  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed. 

Meanwhile,  his  design  of  quitting  the  bar  was  divulged 
to  none  hot  those  immediately  necessary  for  the  purposes 
6f  his  negotiation  with  the  Government ;  and  the  nature  of 
bis  connection  with  the  printmg  comfany  remained,  1 
believe,  not  only  unknown,  but  for  some  years  wholly 
unsuspected,  by  any  of  his  daily  companicxis  except  Mr. 
Urskine. 

The  forming  of  this  commercial  connection  was  one  of 
the  noost  important  steps  in  Scott's  life.  He  continued 
bound  by  it  during  twenty  years,  and  its  influence  on  his 
literary  exertions  and  his  worldly  fortunes  was  productive 
of  much  good  and  not  a  little  evil.  Its  effects  were  in 
truth  so  mixed  and  balanced  during  the  vicissitudes  of  a 

long  and  vigorous  career,  diat  I  at  this  moment  doubt 

■  ■ 

*  IntrodocUon  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  1830. 
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whether/ It  CMight,  on  the  whole,  to  be  considered  with 
more  of  satisfaction  or  of  regret. 

With  what  zeal  he  proceeded  in  advancing  the  views 
of  the  new  copartnership,  his  correspondence  bears  ample 
evidence.  The  brilliant  and  captivating  genius,  now  ac- 
knowledged universally,  was  soon  discovered  by  the  leading 
booksellers  of  the  time  to  be  united  with  such  abundance 
of  matured  information  in  many  departments,  and,  above 
all,  with  such  indefatigable  habits,  as  to  mark  him  out  for 
the  most  valuable  workman  they  could  engage  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  schemes.  He  had,  long  before  this, 
cast  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye  over  the  field  of  litera- 
ry enterprise,  and  developed  in  his  own  mind  the  outlines 
of  many  extensive  plans,  which  wanted  nothing  but  the 
command  of  a  sufficient  body  of  able  subalterns  to  be 
carried  into  execution  with  splen^d  success.  Such  of 
these  as  he  grappied  within  his  own  person  were,  with  rare 
exceptions,  carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion;  but  the 
alliance  with  Ballantyne  soon  infected  him  with  the  pro- 
verbial rashness  of  mere  mercantile  adventure — ^while,  at 
the  same  time,  his  generous  feelings  for  other  men  of  letters, 
and  his  characteristic  propensity  to  overrate  their  talents,' 
combined  to  hurry  him  and  his  friends  into  a  multitude  of 
arrangements,  the  results  of  which  were  often  extremel)r 
embarrassing,  and  ultimately,  in  the  aggregate,  all  but  db- 
astrous.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
secret -there  must  be  something  wrong ;  and  dearly  did  he 
pay  the  penalty  for  the  mystery  in  which  he  had  chosen  to 
involve  diis  transaction.  It  was  his  rule,  from  the  begm- 
ning,  that  whatever  he  wrote  or  edited  must  be  printed  at 
that  press ;  and  had  he  catered  for  it  only  as  author  and  sole 
editor,  all  had  been  well ;  but  had  the  booksellers  known 
bis  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  keeping  up  and  extending 
the  occupation  of  those  types,  they  would  have  taken  into 
account  his  lively  imagination  and  sanguine  temperament, 
as  weH  as  his  taste  and  judgment,  and  considered,  far  more 
deliberately  than  they  too  often  did,  his  multifarious  recom- 
mendations of  new  literary  schemes,  coupled  though  these 
were  with  some  dim  understanding  that^  if  the  Ballantyne 
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pptes  were  employed,  his  own  literary  skill  would  be  at  his 
fiiend's  disposal  (or  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
undertaking.  On  the  other  hand,  Scott's  suggestions  were, 
in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  them,  conveyed 
through  Ballantyne,  whose  habitual  deference  to  his  opinion 
induced  bim  to  advocate  them  with  enthusiastic  zeal ',  ap<{ 
the  printer,  who  had  thus  pledged  his  personal  authority  for 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  scheme,  must  have  felt  himself 
committed  to  the  bookseller,  and  could  hardly  refuse  with 
decency  to  take  a  certlain  share  of  the  pecuniary  rist^  hy 
allowing  the  time  and  method  of  his  own  payment  to  be 
regulat^  according  to  the  employer's  convenience.  Hence, 
by  degrees,  was  woven  a  web  of  entanglement  from  which 
neither  Ballantyne  nor  his  adviser  had  any  means  of  escape, 
except  only  in  that  indomitable  spirit,  the  mainspring  of 
personal  industry  altogether  unparalleled,  to  which,  thus  set 
in  motion,  the  world  owes  its  most  gigantic  monument  of 
literary  genius. 

The  following  is  the  first  letter  I  have  (bund  of  Scott  to 
his  PARTNER.  The  Mr.  Foster  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  it  was  a  literary  gentleman  who  had  proposed  to  take  on 
himself  a  considerable  share  in  the  annotation  of  some  of 
the  new  editums  then  on  the  carpet — ^among  others,  one  of 
Dry  den. 

'^  To  Mr^  Jamti  Baikmtyne^  Printer,  EdinburgJu 

"  AshMUel,  Apfil  IStfas  16Q5. 

•*  Dear  Ballantyne, 

"  I  have  duly  received  your  two  fkvors — afeo  Foster's.  He 
still  howls  about  the  expense  of  printing,  but  I  think  we  shall 
finally  settle.  His  argument  is  that  you  print  too  fine,  aliaa  too 
dear.  I  intend  to  stick  to  my  answer,  that  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter ;  but  that  settle  it  how  you  and  he  will,  it  must  be  printed 
by  yoo,  or  can  be  no  concern  of  mine.  This  gives  you  an  advan^ 
tage  in  Arivins  the  bargain.  As  to  every  thing  eke,  I  tiiink  we 
slulll  do,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  set  a  few  v(dumes  agoing  on  the 
plan  you  propose. 
••I  have  imagined  a  very  superb  work.    What  think  you  of  a 


most  contemptible  in  execution  both  of  the  editor  and  printer. 
There  is  a  scheme  for  you !    At  least  a  hundred  volumeS)  to  be 
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{HiUMhed  «t  the  rate  of  ten  aryeaiw  I  eumot,  however,  be  readf . 
till  midsommer.  If  the  booksellers  will  ffive .  me  a  decent  allows 
aiice  per  volume,  say  thirty  ^ineas,  I  shiSl  hold  myself  well  paid 
on  tlie  toriting  hand.    This  is  a  dead  secret. 

*^I  think  it  quite  right  to  let  Doig*  have  a  share  of  Tliomson^f 
but  he  is  hard  and  slipperv ;  so  settle  your  bargain  fast  and  firm--' 
no  loop-holes !  I  am  ^ad  you  have  got  some  elbow-room  at  lastl 
Cowan  will  come  to,  or  we  will  find  some  fit  place  in  time.  If  not» 
we  muH  build — ^necessity  has  no  law.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  you 
ftcfta.  doing  Tacitus,  with  your  correctness  of  eye,  and  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  fair  prospect  before  us.  When  you  have  time,  you 
will  make  out  a  list  of  the  debts  to  be  discharged  at  Whitsunday, 
that  we  may  see  what  cash  we  diall  have  in  bank.  Our  book- 
keeping may  be  very  simple — an  accurate  cash-book  and  leger  is 
all  tiiat  is  necessary ;  and  I  think  I  know  enough  of  the  matter  to  ' 
ejssist  At  making  the  balance-sheet. 

^  In  short,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  cash,  I  have  no  doubt 
things  will  go  on  h  merveiUe:  If  you  could  take  a  !i<^e  pleasuring, 
I  wish  you  could  come  here  and  see  us  in  all  the  glories  of  a  Scot* 
tish  spring.    Yours  truly, 

.  Waltimi  Soott** 

Scott  opened,  forthwith,  his  gigantic  scheme  of  the  Brit* 
ish  Poets  to  Constable,  who  entered  into  k  with  eagerness.  * 
Tbey  found  presently  that  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  ajud 
some  of  the  other  London  publishers,  had  a  similar  phiti  on 
foot,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  Mackint(^, 
were  now  actually  treating  with  Campbdl  for  the  Biographi- 
cal prefaces.  Scott  proposed  that  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  houses  should  join  in  the  adventure,  and  diat  the 
editorial  task  should  be  shared  between  himself  and  his 
brother  poet.  To  this  both  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell warmly  assented ;  but  the  design  ultimately  fell  to  the 
ground,  m  consequence  of  the  booksellers  reftising  to  admit 
certain  works  which  both  Scott  and  Campbell  insisted  upon. 
Such,  and  from  analogous  causes,  has  been  the  fate  of  vari- 
ous similar  schemes  both  before  and  since.  But  the  pubHc 
had  no  trivial  compensation  upoii  the  present  occasion,  since' 
the  failure  of  the  original  project  led  Mr.  Campbell  to  pre- 
pare for  the  press  those  "  Specimens  of  English  Poetry,'' 

*  A  bookseller  in  Edinburgh. 

)  A  projected  edition  of  the  Works  of  the  author  of  the  Seasona. 
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wliick  he  UhttHsted  wkb  sketches  of  bbgiaphyy  and  eiilH. 
eal  esaaLfSy  alike  honorable  ta  his  leanimg  and  taste ;  while 
ScoCf)  Mr.  Foster  uhimately  standing  off,  took  on  himself 
the  whole  burden  of  a  new  edition,  as  well  as  biography  of 
Diydeo*  The  body  of  bodcsellers  meanwhile  comlnned 
m  what  they  stBl  tsMed  a  general  edition  ot  the  English 
Fbets,  under  the  soperintendence  of  one  of  dieirown  Omb* 
street  vassals,  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers. 

Precisely  at  the  time  when  Scott's  poetical  ambition  had 
been  atknukted  by  die  first  outburst  of  universal  applause, 
and  when  he  was  Ibrmbg  those  engagements  with  Ballan- 
tyne  which  involved  so  large  an  accession  of  literair  labors, 
as  wdl  as  of  pecuniary  cares  and  responsibilities,  a  iresh  im- 
pettB  was  given  to  the  volunteer  mania  in  Scodand,  by  the 
appomtment  of  the  late  Biail  of  Moira  (afterwards  Marquis 
CM .  Hastings)  to  the  chief  military  command  in  that  part  of 
the  empire.  The  Earl  had  married,  the  year  before,  a  Scot- 
tish Peeress,  the  Countess  of  Loudon,  and  entered  with 
great  zeal  into  her  sympathy  with  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
of  her  countrymen.  Edinburgh  was  converted  into  a  camp : 
mdep^oidentl^  of  a  large  garrison  of  regular  troops,  nearly 
10,(KI0  fencibles  and  volunteers  were  almost  constantly 
under  arms.  The  lawyer  wo(e  his  uniform  under  his  gown; 
the  shopkeeper  measured  out  |iis  wares  in  scarlet ;  in  short, 
the  citizens  of  all  classes  made^more  use  for  several  months 
of  the  militai^  than  of  any  other  dress ;  and  the  new  com* 
mander-in-chief  consulted  e^ally  his  own  gratification  and 
th^rsy  by  devising  a  succession  of  manoeuvres,  which  pre- 
sented a,  vivid  image  of  the  art  of  war,  conducted  on  a  large 
aad  scientific  scale.  In  the  sfiain  battles  and  iham  sieges 
of  1806,  Craign^lar,  Preston,  Gilmerton,  the  Crosscause- 
way^  and  other  formidable  portions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Edmburgb,  were  the  scenes  of  many  a  dashing  assault  and 
resolute  (fefence  ;  and  occasionally  the  spirits  of  the  modk 
o(»abatattt»-— English  and  Scotch,  or  Lowland  and  High- 
land— became  so  much  excited  that  there  was  some  diffi- 
cidty  in  preventing  the  rough  mockerv  of  warfare  fixHn 
pessmg  into  its  realities.  The  Highlanders,  in  particular, 
were  very  hard  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  once,  at  least,  Lord 
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Mcnra  was  forced  to  alter,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  his  pro- 
gramme of  battle,  because  a  battalion  of  kilted  fenciUes 
could  not  or  would  not  understand  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
be  beat.  Such  days  as  these  must  have  been  more  nobly 
spirit-stirring  than  even  the  best  specimens  of  the  fox-chase. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  Scott  delighted  to  recall  the  details 
of  their  countermarches,  ambuscades,  charges,  and  pursuits, 
and  in  all  of  these  his  associates  of  the  Light-Horse  agree 
that  none  figured  more  advantageously  than  himself.  Yet 
these  military  interludes  seem  only  to  have  whetted  his  ap- 
petite for  closet  work.  Indeed,  nothing  but  a  c<»npiete 
publication  of  his  letters  could  give  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  facility  with  which  he  already  combined  the  conscien* 
tious  magistrate,  the  martinet  quarter-master,  the  specula- 
tive printer,  and  the  ardent  lover  of  literature  for  its  own 
sake.    A  few  specimens  must  suffice. 

"To  George  EUis,  Esq. 

"  £4iBburgb,  May  96,  ]805w 

«  My  dear  Ellis, 

<*  Your  silence  has  been  so  long  and  opiniamtive^  that  1  am 
quite  authorized,  as  a  Border  ballad-monger,  to  address  you  with 
a — ^  Sleep  you,  or  wake  you  ? '  What  bcus  become  of*^  the  Ro- 
mances, which  I  have  expecte^as  anxiously  as  my  neighbois 
around  me  have  watched  for  tj^  rain,  which  was  to  bring  the 
grass,  which  was  to  feed  the  Aew-calved  cows,  and  to  as  little 
purpose,  for  both  Heaven  arv^du  have  obstinately  delayed  your 
favors.  After  idling  away  thf^spring  months  At  Ashestiel,  I  am 
just  returned  to  idle  away  the  summer  here,  and  I  have  lately 
lighted  upon  rather  an  interesting  article  in  your  way.  If  yoa 
will  turn  to  Barbour's  Bruce,  (Pinkerton's  edition,  p.  66,)  you  will 
find  that  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  seeing  Bruce  covering  the  retreat  of 
his  followers,  compares  him  to  6ow  MacMom,  (Macpherson's  Gaul 
the  son  of  Momi.)  This  similitude  appears  to  Barbour  a  dispar- 
agement, and  he  sajrs,  the  Lord  of  Lorn  might  more  mannerly 
have  compared  the  King  to  Gadefeir  de  Lawryss,  who  was  with 
the  migh^  Duke  Betys  when  he  assailed  the  forayers  in  Gadderis, 
and  who  in  the  retreat  did  much  execution  amoh?  tihie  pursuers^ 
overthrowing  Alexander  and  Thelomier  and  Danktin,  although  he 
was  at  lengUi  slain ;  and  here,  says  Barbour,  the  resemblance  fails. 
Now,  by  one  of  Uioee  chances  which  favor  the  antiquary  once  in 
an  age,  a  single  copy  of  the  romance  alluded  to  has  oeen  dis- 
covered, containing  the  whole  history  of  this  Gadefeir,  who  had 
liitherto  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  critics.    The  book  was 
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pnoted  by  Arbuthnot,  who  flourished  at  Edinburgh  in  the  scven- 
te^ith  centory.  It  is  a  metrical  romance,  called  <  The  Bulk  of  the 
Moet  Noble  and  Vauliant  Conquerour,  Alexander  the  Grit'  The 
first  part  is  called  the  Foray  of  Gadderis,  an  incident  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  while  Alexander  was  besieging  Tyre ;  Gadefeir 
is  one  of  the  principal  champions,  and  after  exerting  himself  in  the 
manner  mentioned  by  Barbour,  unhorsing  the  persons  whom  he 
namedy  he  is  at  length  riain  by  Emjmedus,  the  Earl-Marshal  of 
the  Macedonian  conqueror.  The  second  part  is  called  the  Avowis 
of  Alexander,  because  it  introduces  the  oaths  which  he  and  others 
made  to  the  peacock  in  the  '  Chalmer  of  Venus,'  and  gives  an  ac- 
cottnt  of  tiie  mode  in  which  they  accomplished  them.  The  third 
is  the  Great  Batteil  of  Effesoun,  in  which  Poms  makes  a  distin- 

Kished  figure.  This,  you  are  to  understand,  is  not  the  Poms  of 
dia,  but  one  of  his  sons.  The  work  is  in  decided  Scotch,  and 
adds  something  to  our  ancient  poetry,  being  by  no  means  despica- 
ble in  point  of  composition.  The  author  says  he' translated  it 
iiom  the  lyamh  or  Romance^  and  that  he  accomplished  his  work 
in  1438-9.  Barbour  must  therefore  haye  quoted  from  the  French 
Alexander,  and  perhaps  his  praises  of  the  work  excited  the  Scot- 
tish translator.^  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  all  this,  and 
whether  any  transcripts  will  be  of  use  to  you  ?  I  am  pleased  with 
the  accident  of  its  casting  up,  and  hope  it  may  prove  the  forerunner 
of  more  discoveries  in  the  dusty  and  ill-arranged  libraries  of  our 
country  genUemen. 

*<  I  hope  yon  continue  to  like  tiie  Lay.  I  have  had  a  flattering 
assurance  of  Mr^  Fox's  approbidion,  mixed  with  a  censure  of  my 
eulogy  on  the  Viscount  of  DiS^dee.  Although  my  Tory  prin- 
ciples prevent  my  coinciding  wiuihis  political  opinions,  I  am  very 
proud  of  his  approbation  in  a  lite    rjr  sense. 

Charlovle  joins  me,  d&c.  &c. 

W.S." 

In  his  answer,  EHiis  says : — 

*^  Longman  lately  informed  me  that  you  have  projected  a  General 
Edition  of  our  Poets.  I  expressed  to  him  my  anxiety  that  the 
booksellers,  who  certaiidy  can  ultimately  seU  what  they  please, 
should  for  once  undertake  something  calculated  to  please  inteUi- 
gent  readers,  and  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  the  selec- 
tion of  paper,  types,  &c.,  (which  they  possibly  may  understand,) 
and  by^no  means  interfere  with  the  literary  part  of  the  business, 
whicl!,  if  popularity  be  the  object,  they  must  leave  exclusivelv  to 
Tou.  I  am  talking,  as  you  perceive,  about  your  plan,  witnout 
knowing  its  extent,  or  any  of  its  details ;  for  these,  therefore,  I 
will  wait— after  confessing  that,  much  as  I  wish  for  a  corpus  poe^ 
tarunij  edited  as  you  would  edit  it,  I  should  like  still  better  another 
Minstr^  Lay  by  the  last  and  best  Minstrel ;  and  the  general  de- 
mand for  the  poem  seems  to  prove  that  the  public  are  of  my 
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opfauon.  I(  however,  you  dont  feel  dkpoeed  to  teke  a  second  itde 
oa  Pegwufl,  why  not  undertake  somethmg  far  less  vi^ra  dur.  than 
a  mere  edition  of  our  poets  ?  Wh^r  not  undertake  what  &ihhcii 
once  undertook — an  edition  of  our  historians  ?  I  have  never  been 
able  to  look  at  a  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  ef  the  early 
French  historians  without  envy.'' 

Mr.  EUb  appears  to  have  (xmimunicated  all  his  noti<M» 
on  this  subject  to  MesETS.  Longman^  for  Soott  writes  to 
Ballantyne  (Ashesdel,  September  5)  : — 

^  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Rees  yesterday.  He  m  ansdoos  about 
a  carpus  fttaforiamm,  or  full  edition  of  the  Chronicles  of  Englaiid, 
an  immense  wcMrk.  I  proposed  to  him  begimuag  with  HolUnshed, 
and  I  think  the  work  wUl  be  secured  for  your  press.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  Oarendon,  which,  under  Thomsan's  direction^  will  be 
a  glorious  publication."* 

The  printing-office  in  the  Can(»igate  was  by  this  time  io 
very  great  request;  and  the  letter  I  have  been  quoting 
contains  evidence  that  the  partners  had  already  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  fresh  capital— -on  the  peisonal  security, 
it  need  not  be  added^  of  Scott  himself.*   He  says  :•— 

<*  As  I  have  full  confidence  in  your  applying  the  accommodation 
received  from  Sir  William  Forbes  in  the  most  convenient  and  pru' 
dent  manner,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  return  the  bonds  subscrmed 
as  you  desire.    This  will  put  you  in  cash  for  great  matters.** 

But  to  return.    To  Ellis' himself,  he  says : — 

^1  have  had  booksellers  here  in  the  plural  number.  You  have 
set  little  Rees's  head  agog  about  the  Cnronicles,  which  would  be 
an  admirable  work,  but  should,  I  think,  be  edited  by  an  English* 
man  who  can  have  access  to  the  MSS.  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
as  one  cannot  trust  much  to  the  correctness  of  printed  copies,  i 
will,  however,  consider  the  matter,  so  far  as  a  decent  edition  of 
HoUinshed  is  concerned,  in  case  my  time  is  no£  otherwise  takex 
up.  As  for  the  British  Poets,  my  plan  was  greatly  too  liberal  te 
stand  the  least  chance  of  being  adopted  by  &e  trade  at  large,  as 
I  wished  them  to  begin  with  Chaucer.  The  fact  is,  I  never  ex- 
pected they  would  agree  to  it  The  Benedictines  had  an  infinite 
advantage  over  us  in  that  tsprU  du  corpg  which  led  them  to  set 
labor  and  expense  at  defiance,  when  the  honor  of  the  order  was  at 
stake.    Would  to  God  your  English  Universities,  with  their  huge 

*  An  editicm  of  Clarendon  had  been,  it  seems,  eontsmplated  by 
Scott's  firiend,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson. 
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eBdowments,  and  the  number  of  learned  men  to  whom  tfaejr  give 
eompetence  and  leisure,  would  but  imitate  the  monks  in  their  fite* 
rary  plans.  M^  present  employment  is  an  edition  of  John  Dryden's 
Works,  which  is  already  gone  to  press.  As  for  riding  on  Pegasus, 
depend  upon  it,  I  will  never  again  cross  him  in  a  senous  way,  un- 
less I  should,  by  some  strange  accident,  reside  so  long  in  the  High*^ 
Itnds,  and  make  myself  master  of  their  ancient  manners,  so  as  to 
paint  them  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  in  a  kind  of  eampanionXo 

the  Minstrel  Lay. I  am  interrupted  hy  the  arrival  of  two 

gtniU  hachdorsj  whom,  like  the  Count  of  Artois,  I  must  despatch 
upon  some  adventure  till  dinner  time.  Thank  Heaven,  that  will  not 
be  diffieidt,  for  although  there  are  neither  dragons  nor  boars  in  the 
vicudty,  and  men  above  six  feet  are  not  only  scarce)  but  pacific  in 
their  habits,  yet  we  have  a  curious  breed  of  wild-cats  who  have 
eatea  all  Charlotte's  chickens,  and  against  whom  I  have  declared  a 
^nr  at  ovfnmce^  in  which  the  assistance  of  these  genUs  demoi* 
Mfliir  will  be  fiilly  as  valuable  as  that  of  Don  Quixote  to  Penta- 
lopin  with  the  naked  arm.  So^  if  Mrs.  Ellis  takes  a  fancy  for  cat- 
far,  now  is  the  time.'' 


Already,  then,  be  was  seriously  at  work  on  Dryden. 
During  the  same  summer,  be  drew  up  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review  an  admirable  article  on  Todd's  Edition  of  Spen- 
ser; another  on  Godwin's  Fleetwood ;  a  third  on  the  High- 
land Society's  Report  concerning  the  Poems  of  Ossian  ;  a 
(nirth,  oa  Jobnes's  Translation  of  Froissart;  a  fifth,  on 
Colonel  Thornton's  Sporting  Tour — and  a  sixth,  on  some 
cookery  hocks — the  two  last  being  excellent  specimens  of 
bis  humor.  He  bad,  besides,  a  constant  succession  of  minor 
caies  in  the  superintendence  of  multifarious  worics  passing 
Ihroogh  the  ^allantyne  press.  But  there  b  yet  another 
iniportant  item  to  be  included  in  tbe  list  of  his  literary 
Wters  of  this  period.  The  General  Preface  to  his  Novels 
infonns  us,  that  ^<  about  1805  "  he  wrote  tbe  openmg  chap- 
ters of  Waverley;  and  the  second  title,  ^Tis  Sixty  Yean 
Since',  selected,  as  be  says,  '^  that  the  actual  date  (H  publi- 
cation might  correspond  with  the  period  in  which  the  scene 
wts  had,"  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  had  begun  the  work  so 
cariy  in  1805,  as  to  contemplate  publishing  it  before  Christ- 
mas.* He  adds,  in  the  same  page,  that  he  was  induced,  by 

*  I  have  aaeertuned,  tmce  thia  page  was  written,  that  a  small  jMurt 
tf  tbe  MB.  of  Waverley  ifl  on  paper  bearing  the  watermark  of  1806*- 
die  rest  on  paper  of  1813. 

6* 
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the  fitvoraUe  receptioD  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to  Unnk 
of  giving  some  o(  his  recollections  of  Hij^land  scenenr  and 
customs  in  prose ;  but  this  b  only  one  instance  of  the  in- 
accuracy, as  to  matters  of  date,  which  pervades  all  those 
ddigbtml  Prefaces.  The  Lady  of  the  Lske  was  not  pub> 
li^ed  until  five  years  after  the  first  chapters  of  Wavafiey 
were  written ;  its  success,  therefore,  coidd  have  had  no 
share  in  suggesting  the  ori^mal  design  of  a  Highland  novel, 
tiiough  no  doubt  it  {»incipally  influenced  hmi  ta  take  up 
that  design  after  it  had  been  long  suspended,  and  almost 
forgotten.  Thus  early,  then,  had  Scott  meditated  deeply 
such  a  portraiture  of  tfighland  manners  as  n»ght  ^^  make  a 
sort  of  companion  "  to  that  of  the  old  Border  life  m  the 
*^  Minstrel  Lay ; "  and  he  had  probably  begun  and  sus- 
pended his  Waveiley,  before  he  expressed  to  Ellis  his  feel- 
ing that  he  ought  to  reside  for  some  considerable  time  in  the 
country  to  be  delineated,  befiure  seriously  committing  him- 
self in  the  executicMi  of  such  a  task. 

**  Having  proceeded,'*  he  says,  <<  as  far  as,  I  tkink,  the  seventii 
chapter,  I  ohowed  my  work  to  a  critical  fiicnd,  whoae  opinioii  vas 
unfavomble;  and  having  then  some  poetical  reputation,  I  was 
unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  attempting  a  new  strle  of  conqpo- 
sition.  I,  therefore,  then  threw  aside  tne  work  I  had  commenced, 
without  either  relactance  oc  remonstrance.  I  ought  to  add,  that 
though  ray  ingenious  friend's  sentence  was  afterwards  reveraed, 
on  an  appeal  to  the  public,  it  cannot  be  consideied  as  any  impula* 
tion  on  nis  jjood  taste ;  for  the  specimen  subiected  to  his  criticism 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  departure  of  the  hero  for  Scotland,  and 
•  consequently  had  not  entered  upon  the  part  of  the  story  which  was 
finally  found  most  interesting." 

A  letter  to  be  quoted  under  the  year  1810  wiO,  I  believe^ 
satisfy  the  reader,  that  the  first  critic  of  the  openbg  chap- 
ters of  Waverley  was  William  Eiskkie. 

The  following  letter  must  have  been  wntten  in  the  couiee 
of  this  autumn.  It  is  in  eveiy  respect  a  very  interestifte 
one ;  but  I  introduce  it  here  as  illustneting  tiie  course  of 
his  reflectikMis  on  Hig|iland  subjects  in  general,  at  die  time 
when  the  first  outlines  both  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and 
Waverley  must  have  been  floating  aboul  in  Us  moA  :-^ 
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«  My  dear  Mum  Seward, 

<<  Yoa  TeesU  to  me  BomeVeiy  plewaiit  feelings  of  my  boyhood^ 
vben  you  eak  Hiy  ofNiikm  of  Oamn.  Hnworiaweiefiiiitpiilialo 
ny  haMB  by  oUl  Dr.  BtocMock,  a  Mind  poet,  of  mbam  yo«  aoay 
hwre  heard ;  he  was  tlie  worthieat  and  kindest  of  humm  beiags^ 
and  particolaily  delighted  in  enoowaginv  the  pmsuits,  and  open- 
ing tne  minds,  of  the  yoong  people  by  morn  he  was  sommiidsd. 
I,  thooj^  at  tiie  period  of  our  iatisncy,  avoy  Toang  boy,  was  Ibr- 
tanate  enongfa  to  attract  his  notiee  and  kindnesa;  aad  if  I  iMnre 
been  at  all  snooessM  in  the  padia  of  liteiaiy  porsnit^  I  aai  sore  I 
owe  much  of  that  success  to  the  books  with  which  he  supplied  me, 
and  his  own  instrocticms.    Ossian  and  Spenser  were  two '  books 
which  the  good  old  bard  put  into  my  hands,  snd  which  I  devoured 
nritber  than  perused.  Their  tales  were  for  a  kmg  time  so  much  my 
ddight,  that  I  cocdd  repeat,  without  remorse,  wh<de  cantos  of  the 
one  and  duans  of  the  other ;  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who 
undertook  to  be  my  auditor,  for,  in  the  heij^t  of  mv  enthusiasm,  I 
was  apt  to  disregard  all  hinti  that  my  recitations  b^ame  tedious. 
ft  was  a  natural  coosequenee  of  progress  in  taste,  that  my  fond- 
ness for  these  authors  should  expeneace  some  abatement^    Os- 
sian's  poems,  in  particular,  have  more  charms  for  youth  thui  for  a 
more  advanced  stage.    The  eternal  repetition  of  the  sune  ideas 
aid  imagery,  however  beautiM  in  themselves,  is  apt  to  pall  upon 
a  reader  whose  taste  has  beccme  somewhat  ftstidious ;  and,  al- 
though I  agree  entirely  with  you  that  the  question  of  their  authen- 
ticity oug|fat  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  tfaH^ir  literary  merit, 
yet  skepticism  on  that  head  takes  away  their  claim  for  indulsence 
as  the  productions  of  a  barbarous  and  remote  age :  and,  ^at  is 
perhaps  more  natural,  it  destroys  that  fooling  of  reality  which  we 
should  otherwise  combine  with  our  sentiments  of  admiration.    As 
for  the  great  dispute,  I  chould  be  no  Scottishman  if  I  had  not  very 
attentive  considered  it  at  some  period  of  n^  studies ;  and,  indeed, 
I  have  gone  some  lengths  in  my  researches,  for  I  have  beside  me 
translations  of  some  twenty  or  thirtjr  of  the  unouestioned  oriffi- 
nals  of  Ossian's  poems.    After  making  every  allowance  for  Uie 
(tisadvantages  of  a  literal  translation,  and  the  possible  debasement 
which  those  now  collected  may  have  suffered  in  the  great  and  violent 
change  which  the  Highlands  have  undergone  since  the  researches 
of  Itocpherson,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  incalculably  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  Ossian  must  be  ascribed  to  Macpher- 
son  himself  and  that  his  whole  introductions,  notes,  dLc  dec.  are  an 
absolute  tissue  of  forfferies. 

''In  all  the  ballads  I  ever  saw  or  could  hear  of,  Fin  and  Ossian 
are  described  as  natives  of  Ireland,  although  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  reciters  sturdily  to  maintain  that  this  is  a  corruption  of  tiie 
text    In  point  of  merit  I  do  not  think  these  Gaelic  poems  much 
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better  tbanthoee  of  the  ScaodinaTian  Scalds;  thej^  are  very  mi* 
eqaal,  often  veiy  vigorous  and  pointed,  often  drivelling  and  crawl- 
ing in  the  very  extremity  of  tenuity.  The  manners  of  the  herd^ 
are  those  of  deltic  savages ;  snd  I  could  point  oat  twenty  instances 
in  which  Macpl^ison  has  very  cunningly  adopted  the  beginning, 
the  names,  and  the  leading  incidents,  &c.  of  an  oM  tale,  and  dress- 
ed it  ixp  with  all  those  omamentB  of  aentiment  and  sentimental 
mannera,  which  first  excite  our  surprise,  and  afterwards  our  doubt 
<^itBi  authenticity.  The  HigUanderB  themselves,  recognizing  the 
leading  features  of  tales  they  had  heard  in  infiincy,  wiSi  here  and 
'^there  a  tirade  really  taken  from  an  old  poem,  were  readily  seduced 
into  becoming  champions  for  the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  How 
many  people  not  particularly  addicted  to  poetry,  who  may  have 
read  Chevy-Chase  m  the  nursery  or  at  school,  and  never  since  met 
with  the  ballad,  might  be  imposed  upon  by  a  new  Chevy-Chase, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  tl»  old  one,  save  in  here  and  there  a 
stanza  or  an  incident !  Besides,  there  is  something  in  the  severe 
indgment  passed  on  my  countrymen-— ^  that  if  they  do  not  prefer 
Scotland  to  trutii,  thev  will  i^ways  prefer  it  to  inquiry.'  When' 
once  the  HigManders  had  adopted  the  poems  of  Ossian  as  an  arti- 
cle of  natienal  fiuth,  jaa  would  far  sooner  have  got  them  to  dis- 
avow the  Scripture  than  to  abandon  a  line  of  the  coi^ested  tales. 
Only  they  all  a]low  that  Macpherscm's  translation  is  very  unfaith- 
ful, and  some  pretend  to  say  mf^or  to  the  original ;  by  which  they 
can  only  mean,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  that  they  miss  the  charms 
of  the  ihythm  and  vernacular  idiom,  which,  pleases  the  Craelic  na- 
tives ;  for  in  the  real  attributes  of  poetiy,  Macpherscm's  version  is 
far  superior  to  any  I  ever  saw  of  the  firagments  which  he  seems  to 
have  used. 

^  The  Ifighland  Society  have  lately  set  about  investigating,  or 
rather,  I  should  mlJj  cdlecting  materials  to  defend}  the  authen-  • 
ticity  of  Ossian.  Those  researches  have  only  proved  that  there 
were  no  real  originals— using  that  word  as  is  c<»nmoidy  under- 
stood— ^to  be  found  for  them.  The  oldest  tale  they  have  found 
seems  to  be  that  of  Darthula;  but  it  is  perfectly  different,  both  in 
diction  and  story,  from  that  of  Macpherson.  It  is,  however,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Celtic  poetry,  and  shows  that  it  contains 
much  whicn  is  worthy  of  preservation.  Indeed,  how  should  it  be 
otherwise,  when  we  know  that,  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  the 
Highlands  contained  a  race  of  hereditary  poets  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
think,  that,  among  perhaps  many  hundreds,  who  for  such  a  course 
of  centuries  have  founded  their  reputation  and  rank  on  practising 
the  art  of  poetry  in  a  country  where  the  scenery  and  manners  save 
such  effect,  and  interest,  and  imagery,  to  their  productions,  there 
should  not  have  been  some  who  attained  exceUence  ?  In  search- 
ing out  those  genuine  records  of  the  Celtic  Muse,  and  preserving  , 
them  fh>m  oblivion,  with  all  the  curious  information  which  they 
must  doubtless  contain,  I  humbly  think  our  Highland  antiqaarieB 
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woold  laeiit  better  of  tbeir  cetnitiyy  than  bjr  confining  Ae«r  le- 
•eaiches  to  the  fantastic  pursuit  of  a  chimera* 

"  I  am  not  to  deny  that  Macpherson'g  inferiority  in  other  oonoh 
positioiis  is  a  presiunptioD  that  he  did  not  ai^tualhr  coo^KMie  theoe 
poems.  But  we  aro  to  consider  his  ad7anta|pB  when  on  his  Qwn 
sroond.  MacphesBon  was  a  Highlander,  ancT  had  his  Imaginatioil 
Ired  with  the  charms  of  Celtic  poetry  from  his  very  inlkncr.  We 
know,  from  constant  experience,  that  most  Ifighlanders.  after  thqf 
btve  become  complete  mastera  of  En^h,  continue  to  think  in 
tiieir  own  lanffoage ;  and  it  is  to  me  demonstrable  that  Macpherf 
soa  (kaurhi  ailinost  every  word  of  Ossian  in  Gaelic,  slthoa^  he 
wrote  it  oown  in  English.  The  specimens  ofhia  early  poetry  whicli 
remain  are  also  deejdy  tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic 
.diction  and  character;  so  ma^  in  fiict,  he  might  be  considered  aa 
a  Hi^^iland  poet,  even  if  he  had  not  l^ft  us  some  E^rse  translatiqna 
(or  originals  of  Ossian)  unquestionably  written  by  himselC  These 
circumstances  save  a  great  advantage  to  him  in  forming  the  style 
of  Osoan,  whi^  though  exalted  and  modified  according  to  Mac- 
pheiBon's  own  ideas  of  modem  taste,  is  in  mat  part  cut  upon  the 
model  of  the  tales  of  the  Sennachies  |md  Bards.  In  the  transiar 
tioQ  of  Homer,  he  not  only  lost  these  advantages,  but  the  circomr 
stances  on  which  they  are  were. founded  were  a  great  detrimoot 
to  his  undertaking ;  for  although  such  a  dress  was  appropriate  and 
becomin|r  fi>r  Ossian,  few  people  oared  to  see  their  old  Gxeclan 
fiiend  disguised  in  a  tartan  plaid  and  fiUibeg,  In  a  word,  the 
a^le  which  Macpherson  had  formed,  however  admirable  in  a 
Highland  tale^  was  not  calculated  for  translating  Homer ;  and  it 
was  a  flp^eat  mistake  in  him,  excited,  however,  by  the  general  ap- 
plause his  first  work  received,  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  thing 
aomogeneous  lietwixt  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  Homer.  Mac- 
^leraon,  in  iiis  way,  was  certainly  a  man  of  high  talents,  and  hie 
poetic  powers  as  honorable  to  his  ceontiy,  as  the  use  whieh  he 
made  of  them,  and  I  fear  hii  personal  eharacter,  in  o|her  respeota, 
was  a  discredit  to  it 

"  Thiw  I  have  given  you,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  my  creed  on 
the  ffreat  national  question  of  Ossian;  it  has  been  formed  after 
much  deliberaticMi  and  inquiry.  I  have  had  for  some  time  theii|[fali 
irf*  writing  a  Highland  poem,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Laft 
givinff  as  for  as  I  can  a  real  picture  of  fvhat  that  enthusiastic  race 
actaauy  were  before  the  destruction  of  their  patriarchal  govern* 
meat  It  is  tme  I  have  not  quite  the  same  fiicilities  aa  in  de- 
scribinff  Border  mamers,  whore  I  am,  as  they  say,  more  at  home* 
But  to  balance  my  comparative  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  Celtift 
maonersj  you  are  to  consider  that  I  have  firom  my  vouth  delighted 
in  all  the  Highland  traditions  which  J  could  pick  from  the  old 
Jacobites  who  used  to  frequent  my  fother's  house ;  and  this  will,  I 
hope,  make  some  amends  for  my  having  less  immediate  ej^itttnl* 
im  of  research  than  in  the  Bwder  talea. 
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"Agreeably  to  your  advice,  I  have  actually  read  over  Madoe  a. 
second  time,  and,  I  confess,  have  seen  much  beauty  which  escaped 
me  in  the  first  perusal.  Yet  (which  yet,  by  the  way,  is  almost  a8 
vile  a  monosyllable  as  but)  I  cannot  feel  quite  the  interest  I  would 
wish  to  do.  The  difference  of  character  which  you  notice,  re- 
minds me  of  what  by  Ben  Jonson  and  other  old  comedians  were 
called  &timor5,  which  consisted  rather  in  the  personification  of 
some  individual  passion  or  propensity  than  of  an  actual  individual 
man.  Also,  I  cannot  give  up  my  objection  that  what  was  strictly 
true  of  Columbus,  becomes  an  unpleasant  falsehood  when  told  of 
some  one  else.  Suppose  I  was  to  write  a  fictitious  book  of  travels, 
I  should  certainly  do  ill  to  cop^  exactly  the  incidents  which  befeD 
Mungo  Park  or  Bruce  of  Kinnaird.  What  was  true  of  them 
wou{d  incontestably  prove  at^  once  the  falsehood  and  plagiarism  of 
my  supposed  journal.  It  is  not  but  what  the  incidents  are  natural 
— ^but  it  is  their  having  already  happened  which  strikes  us  when 
they  are  transferred  to  imaginary  persons.  Could  any  one  bear 
the  stoi^  of  a  second  city  being  taken  by  a  wooden  horse  ? 

<<  Believe  me,  I  shall  not  be  within  many  miles  of  Lichfield, 
without  paying  my  personal  respects  to  you ;  and  yet  I  should  not 
do  it  in  prudence,  because  I  am  afraid  you  have  lormed  a  higher 
opinion  of  me  tiiian  I  deserve ;  you  would  expect  to  see  a  person 
who  had  dedicated  himself  much  to  literary  pursuits,  and  you 
would  find  me  a  rattle-skulled  half-lawyer,  half-sportsman,  through 
whose  head  a  regiment  of  horse  has  been  exercising  since  he  was 
five  years  old;  half-educated,  half-crazy,  as  his  friends  sonietimes 
tell  him;'  half  every  thin^,  but  entirely  Miss  Seward's  much 
obliged,  affectionate^  and  faithful  servant, 

Walter  Scott.** 

His  correspondence  shows  bow  largely  he  was  exerting 
himself  all  this  while  in  the  service  of  authors  less  fortunate 
than  himself.  James  Hogg,  among  others,  continued  to 
occupy,  from  time  to  time,  his  attention ;  and  .he  assisted 
regularly  and  assiduously,  throughout  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing year,  Mr.  Robert  Jameson,  an  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent jmtiquary,  who  had  engaged  in  editing  a  collection  of 
ancient  popular  ballads  before  the  third  volume  of  the  Min- 
strelsy appeared,  and  who  at  Jength  published  his  very 
curious  work  in  1807.  Meantime,  Ashestiel,  in  place  of 
being  less  resorted  to  by  literary  strangers  than  Lasswade 
cottage  had  been,  shared  abundantly  in  the  fresh  attrac- 
tions of  the  Lay,  and  "booksellers  in  the  plural  number" 
were  preceded  and  followed  by  an  endless  varie^  of  en* 
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dniaastic  ^^  gentil  bachelors,"  whose  mam  temptation  from 
the  south  had  been  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Borders  in  com- 
pany with  their  Minstrel.  He  still  writes  of  himself  as 
^  idling  away  his  hours  ; "  he  had  already  learned  to  ap- 
pear as  if  he  were  doing  so  to  all  who  had  no  particular 
right  to  c(»fidence  respecting  the  details  of  his  privacy. 

But  the  most  agreeaUe  of  all  his  visitants  were  his  own 
old  &miliar  friends,  and  one  of  these  has  iumbhed  me  with 
a  sketch  of  the  autumn  life  of  Ashestiel  of  which  I  shall 
now  avail  myself.     Scott's  invitation  was  in  these  terms  :— 

'^  To  James  SketUy  Esq^  qf  Rvbislaw. 

"  Aaheittol,  ISCh  Augoat,  1805. 

•  Dear  Skene, 

**  I  have  prepared  another  edition  of  the  Lay,  1500  strong; 
moved  thereunto  by  the  faith,  Hbpe,  and  charity,  of  the  London 
booksellerB.  ....  If  yoa  could,  m  the*  interim,  find  a  moment  to 
spend  here,  you  know  the  way,  and  the  ford  is  where  it  was ; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  more  than  I  expected  after  Saturday  last, 
the  most  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  I  ever  witnessed.' 
The  lightning  broke  repeatedly  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  t.  e.  be^ 
twixt  us  and  the  Peel  Wood.  Charlotte  resolved  to  die  in  bed 
like  a  good  Christian.  The  servants  said  it  was  the  prefkce  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  I  was  the  only  person  that  maintained  my 
character  for  stoicism,  which  I  assure  you  had  some  merit,  as  I 
had  no  doubt  that  we  were  in  real  danger.  It  was  accompanied 
with  a  flood  so  tremendous  that  I  would  have  given  ^ve  pounds 
you  had  been  here  to  make  a  sketch  of  it.  The  little  Glenkinnon 
brook  was  impassable  for  all  the  next  day,  and  indeed  I  have  been 
obliged  to  send  all  hands  to  repair  the  foni,  which  was  converted 
into  a  deep  pooL    Believe  me  ever  yours  afiectionately, 

W.  S.**  • 

Mr.  Skene  says, — 

*«I  well  remember  the  ravages  of  the  stoim  and  flood  described 
in  this  letter.  The  ford  of  Ashestiel  was  never  a  good  one,  and 
for  some  time  after  this  it  remained  not  a  little  perilous.  He  was 
himself  the  first  to  attempt  the  passage  on  his  fiivorite  black  horse 
Ctiptotn,  who  had  scarcely  entered  the  river  when  he  plunged 
beyond  his  depth,  and  had  to  swim  to  the  other  side  with  nis  bur- 
den. It  requires  a  good  horseman  to  swim  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  but  he  trusted  to  the  vigor  of  his  steady  trooper,  and  in 
spite  of  his  lameness  kept  his  seat  manfully.  A  cart  bringing  a 
new  kitchen  range  (as  I  believe  the  grate  for  that  service  is  tech- 
nically called)  was  shortly  after  upset  in  this  ugly  ford.    The 
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taM  ilid  eirt  wire  witk  diflfandty  got  oat,  Imt  the  g^ 
fiir  MOM  time  Ib  t|e  ididdle  aithe  stream  to  do  duty  u  aiXMnBe-tmiij 
and  jfunuah  aabject  for  many  a  good  joke  when  Mrs.  Scott  hap- 
pmed  to  complam  of  the  unperfection  of  hef  kitchen  appointments.'* 

Mr.  Sk&ae  soon  discovered  an  impcnrtant  diange  which 
had  reeendy  been  made  in  his  fiiend's  distribution  of  his  time* 
Previously  it  had  been  his  custom^  whenever  professional 
hoaness  or  social  engagements  occupied  the  noddle  part  of 
his  day,  to  seize  some  hours  for  study  aft^  he  was  supposed 
to  have  retffed  to  b^.  His  physician  suggested  that  this 
was  very  likely  to  aggravate  lus  nervous  headaches,  the 
odIv  makdy  he  was  SiiA^ect  to  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood ; 
and,  ccMdtempIating  iHth  steady  eye  a  course  not  only  of  un- 
lemittittg  but  ofincreasing  bdustiy ,  he  resolved  to  re  vase  his 
pkn,  ami  carried  hia  purpose  into  execution  with  unflindi- 
Hig  eiBefg^.  hk  short,  he  had  now  adopted  the  habits  ii» 
Wfaichy  With  very  slender  variation,  he  ever  after  persevered 
when  m  the  country »  He  rose  by  five  o'clock,  lit  his  own  fire 
when  the  seascn  required  one,  and  shaved  and  dressed  with 
great  del9)eration-^r  he  was  a  very  martinet  as  to  all  but 
the  mere  coxcombries  of  the  toilet,  not  abhorring  eflfemn 
nate  dandyism  itself  so  cordially  as  the  slightest  approach 
to  personal  slovenlmeas,  or  even  those  ^'bed-gown  and 
sMpper  tricks,'^  as  he  called  them,  in  which  literary  men  are 
So  s^t  to  indulge.  Arrayed  m  his  shooting-jacket,  or  what* 
ever  dress  he  meant  to  use  till  dmner  time,  he  was  seated 
at  his  desk  by  six  o'dook,  all  Ins  papers  arranged  before 
hiht  in  the  most  accurate  order,  and  his  books  of  reference 
marshalled  around  him  on  the  floor,  while  at  least  one 
&vorite  dog  lay  watching  his  eye  just  beyond  the  line  of 
dicumvallation.  Thu9,  by  the  rime  the  femily  assembled 
tot  breakfast  between  nme  and  ten,  he  had  done  enou^ 
(isk  his  own  language)  ^^io  hreah  the  neck  of  the  iaif$ 
Vfork**  AAer  bmUstft  a  couple  erf*  hours  hiere  were  gives 
to  his  solitary  tasks,  and  by  noon  he  was,  as  he  used  to  say« 
'<  his  own  man/'  When  the  weather  was  bad^  he  would 
labor  moessaa^  aH  the  morning ;  but  the  geneial  rule  was 
M  be  out  and  oa  hoiaeback  by  one  oVdoek  at  the  latest ; 
Yhile,  if  any  more  cbtant  excursion  had  been  proposed 
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oveiHBdgfat,  he  w«9  leadjr  to  start  on  it  by  ten ;  Jhs  coca- 
aonal  raiay  d^^s  of  uninlenintted  study  forming,  as  be  said^ 
a  fund  in  bis  iavor,  out  d'wbicb  he  was  entitled  to  draw 
for  accommodation  whenever  the  sun  shone  with  special 
Imghtness. 

It  was  another  nde,  that  every  letter  he  received  should 
be  answered  that  same  day.  Nothing  else  could  have 
enabled  hkn  to  keep  abreast  with  the  flood  of  communicatioDS 
that  in  the  sequel  put  his  good  nature  to  the  severest  test-*^ 
but  already  the  demands  on  him  in  this  way  also  were  nu- 
merous; and  he  included  attention  to  them  among  tbe 
Qtecessary  buaness  which  roust  be  despatched  before  he  had 
a  right  to  close  his  writing-box,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  <<  to 
say,  Omiy  damned  sp&ty  and  be  a  gendeman."  In  turning 
over  his  enormous  mass  of  correspondence,  I  have  almost 
invariaUy  found  some  indication  that,  when  a  letter  had 
remained  more  than  a  day  or  two  unanswered,  it  had 
been  so  because  he  found  occasion  for  inquiry  or  delibe- 
rate coDsiderauoD. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  that  in  those  days  Scott  was  for  loo 
eealous  a  dragoon  not  to  take  a  principal  sbare  in  the  stable 
duty.  Befiwe  beginnmg  his  desk-work  in  the  morning,  he 
uniformly  visited  his  fiivorite  steed,  and  neither  Captain  nor 
lAeuienant,  nor  the  lieutenant's  successor,  Brown  Adam^ 
(so  called  after  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Minstrelsy,)  \lked 
to  be  fed  except  by  him.  The  latter  charger  was  indeed 
altogether  intractable  in  other  hands,  though  in  his  the 
roost  submissive  of  faithfol  allies.  Tlie  moment  he  was 
bridled  and  saddled,  it  was  the  custom  to  open  tbe  stable- 
door  as  a  signal  that  his  master  expected  him,  when  he  im- 
mediately trotted  to  the  side  of  the.  leaping-on-sUme^  of 
which  Scott,  from  hb  lameness,  found  it  convenient  to  make 
vse,  and  stood  there,  silent  and  moticmless  as  a  rock,  until 
he  was  foiriy  in  his  seat,  after  which  be  displayed  his  joy 
by  neigbtng  triumphantly  throu^  a  brilliaot  suceession  of 
ourvetungs.  Brown  Adam  never  suffered  himself  to  be 
backed  but  by  his  master.  He  broke,  I  believe,  one 
groom's  arm^nd  another's  leg  in  the  neb  attempt  to  tamper 
wMl  his  dignity. 
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Camp  was  at  Uns  tinie  the  constant  pador  dog*  He 
was  very  bandsome,  very  kiteUig^at,  and  aaturally  verf 
fierce,  but  gentle  as  a  lamb  among  (be  children.  As  for 
the  more  locomotive  Douglas  and  Percy,  be  kept  cHie 
window  of  his  study  open,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of 
die  weather,  that  &ey  migirt  leap  out  mid  in  as  the  &ncy 
moved  diem.  He  always  tafted  to  Camp  as  if  he  under- 
stood what  was  said — and  the  ammal  certamly  did  under- 
stand not  a  little  of  it ;  in  particular,  it  seemed  as  if  he  per- 
fecdy  comprehended,  on  all  occamns,  that  his  master  cour 
ndered  hkn  as  a  sassiUe  and  steady  inend,  the  greyhounds 

as  volatile  young  creatures  whose  maks  must  be  bonie  with. 

•  •  • 

<*ETeiy  day,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  **  we  had  some  hours  of  coaiBing 
with  the  greyhoandB,  or  riding  at  random  over  the  hillsy  or  of 
spearing  salmon  in  the  Tweed  by  sunlight:  which  last  appit» 
moreover,  we  often  renewed  at  night  by  the  help  of  torches.  This 
amusement  of  hwmir^  the  ukiUt^  as  it  is  called,  was  not  without 
some  hazard,  for  the  large  salmcm  generally  lie  in  the  pools,  the 
depths  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estmwte  with  pfeclsion  oy  tcnrcli- 
light,— so  that  not  unirequently,  when  the  sportsman  makes  a 
dStermined  thrust  at  a  fish  apparently  within  reach,  Ins  eye  has 
grossly  deceived  him,  and  instead  of  the  point  of  the  weapon  en- 
countering the  prey,  he  finds  hitaiself  launched,  with  corresponding 
vehemence,  heels  over  head  into  the  pool,  both  spear  and  salmon 
gone,  the  torch  thrown  out  hj  the  concussion  of  the  boat,  and 
foenched  in  the  stream,  while  the  boat  itself  has  of  course  receded 
to  some  distance.  I  remember,  the  first  time  I  accmnpanied  our 
friend,  he  went  right  over  the  gunwale  in  this  manner ;  and  had  I 
not  accidentally  been  close  at  his  side,  and  made  a  successful 
grasp  at  the  skut  of  his  jacket  as  he  plunged  overboard,  he  must 
at  least  have  had  an  awkward  dive  for  it  Such  are  the  contin- 
gencies of  hjorniing  the  waUr^  The  pleasures  consist  in  being 
penetrated  with  cold  and  wet,  having  your  shins  broken  against 
the  stones  in  the  dark,  and  peihape  mastering  one  fish  out  of  every 
twenty  you  take  aim  at" 

In  all  these  amusements,  but  particularly  m  the  huidng 
of  the  watery  Scott's  most  regular  companion  at  this  time 
was  John  Lord  SomerviUe,  who  united  with  many  higher 
qualities  a  most  entbuaastic  love  tar  such  sp(»rts,  and  con- 
summate address  in  the  {Htnecution  of  tlM»n.  This  annaMe 
nobleman  then  passed  his  autumns  at  his  metty  seat  of 
AUwyn,  or  the  Pavilion,  situated  on  the  Tweed,  some 
eig^t  or  nine  nnles  below  Ashestid.    They  inteit^aii^ 
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vsits  lAsiost  eveiy  week;  tnd  Scott  did  not  M  to  profit 
hrgelj  by  his  fineDd's  matured  and  weU-known  akul  m 
eveiy  department  of  the  science  of  rural  ecooomj.  He 
always  talked  of  him,  in  particular,  as  his  master  in  tbe  art 
of  pfanting. 

The  hunl  dfRubislaw  seldom  ftiled  to  spend  a  part  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  at  Ashestidy  as  long  as  Scott  ie» 
mained  there ;  and  during  these  YisitSy  they  often  gave  a 
wider  scope  to  their  exp^tions. 

'  <<  Indeed,**  says  Mr.  Skene,  <*  there  are  few  scenes  at  all  cele- 
brated, either  in  the  histoiy,  tradition,  or  romance  t>f  tiie  Border 
comities,  wliich  we  did  not  ezplofe  toffetfaer  in  the  course  of  our 
rambles.  We  traversed  the  entire  viQes  of  the  Yarrow  and  £t- 
trick,  with  all  their  sweet  tributary  glens,  and  never  ftiled  to  find 
a  heart?  welcome  firom  the  farmers  at  whose  houses  we  stopped, 
either  ror  dinner  or  for  the  ni^t  He  was  their  chief-magistratei 
extremely  popular  in  that  official  capacity ;  and  nothing  conld  be 
more  gratifying  than  the  frank  and  hearty  reception  which  every 
where  greeted  our  arrival,  however  unexpected.  The  exhilarating 
air  of  the  mountains,  and  tiie  healthy  exercise  of  the  day,  secured 
oor  relishing  homely  fare ;  and  we  found  inexhaustible  entertain- 
ment in  the  varied  msplay  of  character  which  the  affabiUhr  of  IhB 
£fter£^drew  forth,  on  ail  occasions,  in  genuine  breadth  ana  puritr. 
Tlie  Deauty  of  the  scenery  gave  ibll  employment  to  my  pencil, 
with  the  free  and  frequent  exercise  of  which  he  never  seemed  to 
feel  impatient.  He  was  at  all  times  readv  and  wUling  to  alight 
when  any  object  attracted  my  notice,  and  used  to  seat  himself 
beside  me  on  tbe  brae  to  con  over  some  ballad  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  or  narrate  the  tradition  of  the  glen — sometimes,  perhaps^ 
to  note  a  passing  idea  in  his  pocket-book;  but  this  was  rare^  ror. 
In  general,  he  relied  with  confidence  on  tiie  great  storehouse  of 
his  memory.  And  much  amusement  we  had,  as  you  may  suppose 
in  talking  over  the  diflRsrent  incidents,  conversations,  and  traits  ot 
manners  that  had  occurred  at  the  last  hospitable  fireside  where 
we  had  mingled  with  the  natives.  Thus  the  minutes  glided  awaT 
until  my  sketch  was  complete,  and  then  we  mounted  again  wim 
fresh  alacrity. 

<<  These  excmrsions  derived  an  ad^tional  zest  firom  the  uncertain- 
fr  that  often  attended  the  issue  of  our  proceedings ;  for,  fbllowing 
the  game  started  by  the  dogs,  our  unfailing  comrades,  we  fte^ 
qoently  got  entangled  and  bewQdered  amouff  the  hills,  until  we 
had  to  trust  to  mere  chance  for  the  lodging  of  the  nig^  Adven- 
tures of  this  sort  were  quite  to  his  taste,  and  the  more  for  the  per- 
plexities which  on  such  occasions  befoll  our  attendant  squures, 
mine  a  lai^y  Savoyard,  his  a  portly  Scotch  butler,  both  of  them 
uncommonly  bad  horsemen,  and  both  equally  senntive  about  their 
penonid  dignity,  whksh  the  luggedueas  of  the  ground  often  made 
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il  ft  sntter^jf  tone  dMIetilty  f«r  eit^r  of  tiMm  la  nwlntMhiy  lit 
Biore  cgpcciaily  fer  watf  poor  fofeigner,  whose  seat  resembled  tbat 
of  a  pair,  of  eompaaeeB  astiide.  &otfs  faesvy,  iiuabering  bea»tife~ 
tUr  asid  proTicfed  hiniBelf  against  the  mountain-showefB  with  a 
huge  cloak,  which,  when  the  cavalcade  were  at  gallop,  streamed 
at  fuH  stretch  fiom  his  shonldexs,  and  kept  fi^fiping  in  the  other's 
ftoe,  iHiOyhamff  more  than  esoogh  to  do  in  presening.  hi»  own 
eqiiiUhiiaai,  comd  not  think  of  attempting  at  any  time  to  control 
the  pace  of  lus  steed,  and  had  no  relief  hSt  fuming  and  pesHng  at 
tiie  saeri  mankanSy  in  language  "hapmly  muntelligible  to  its  wearer. 
Now  and  then  some  ditch  or  tmrf-^nce  rendered  it  indispenBahle 
to  adventure  on  a  leap;  and  no  &ree  could  have  been  more 
amusing  than  the  display  of  politeness  which  thien  occurred  be-» 
tween  these  worthy  equestrians,  each  courteously  declining  in 
favor  of  his  fiiend  the  honor  of  the  first  experiment,  the  h^ses 
firetUng  inmatient  beneath  them,  and  the  dogs  clamoring  encomr- 
i^ement  The  horses  generally  terminated  tiie  dispute  by  re^ 
nouncing  allegiance^  and  springing  forward,  without  waiting  the 
pleasure  of  the  riders,  who  had  to  settle  the  matter  with  thQir  sad- 
dles as  thev  best  could. 

**  One  of  our  earHeat  expeditions  was  to  visit  the  wM  scenery 
ef  the  mountainous  tract  above  Moffat,  including  the  cascade  or 
the  VGray  Mare'a  Tail,'  and  the  dark  tarn  called  Loch  Skene.' 
In  oat  ascenlb  to  the-  lake,  we  got  completely  bewildered  in  the 
thick  fog  which  generally  envelops  the  rugged  features  of  tbat 
lonely  region  f  and,  as  we  were  groping  through  the  maze  of  bogs, 
the  ffround  gave  way,  and  down  went  horse  and  horsemen,  pell- 
waeSf  into  a  riough  c^  peaty  mud  and  black  water,  out  of  which, 
entangled  as  we  were  with  our  plaids  and  foundering  nags,  it  was 
ao  easy  matter  to  get  SKtiicated.  Indeed,  unless  we  mul  pru- 
dently Ibfl  our  gallant  steeds  at  a  fiurm^house  below,  and  borrowed 
hill-ponies  fi>r  ute  occasion,  the  result  might  have  been  worse  than 
laughable.  As  it  was,  we  rose  like  the  spirils  of  the  bog,  covered 
eoj^-i^pie  with  sUme,  to  free  themselves  from  which,  our  wily  po- 
nies tooji  to  rolling  about  on  tbe  heather,  and  we  luui  nothinff  for 
it  bat  following  their  example.  At  length,  as  we  af^roached  the 
gloomy  lodi,  a  huge  eagle  heaved  humself  from  the  margin,  aj^ 
rose  nghi  over  us,  screaming  his  scorn  of  the  intruders ;  and  aito^ 
gether  it  would  be  impossib^  to  picture  any  thine  more  desolately 
ravage  than  the  scene  which  opened,  as  if  raised  by  enchantment 
on  purpose  te  grati^  the  poet's  eve ;  thick  folds  of  fog  rolling  in- 
cessantly over  the  face  of  the  inky  waters,  but  rent  asunder  now 
in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another, — so  as  to  afford  us  a  glin^Mse 
of  some  pM^ecting  rock  or  naked  point  of  Umd,  or  island  bearing 
a  few  scraggy  stumps  of  pine,r— and  then  clodng  again,  inmniver^ 
sal  darkne^  upon  the  cheerless  waste.  Much  of  the  scenery  of 
Pld  Mortaiibr  was  drawn  from  that  day's  ride. 

'<  It  was  also  in  the  course  of  this  excursion  that  we  encoun- 
tered tbat  amusing  personage  mtroduced  into  Guy  Mannering  as 
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•Toi  CMriiie,' though  fte  mdkiioo  W^w^ 
tfae  Deighhoihood  was  <  Tod  Willie/    He  wm  one  of  thoie  itine* 
nnte  who  gain  a  suhsisteiice  amoDff  the  moorland  fannen  by  re- 
iieviii^  them  of  ibxes,  polecate,  and  the  like  depredaton-^  half- 
intte<(  statteiinfiry  and  most  original  creature. 

«  Having  expknred  all  the  wonders  of  MofTatdale,  we  tomed  oni- 
MlTCS  towards  &ackhouse  Tower^  to  visit  Scott's  worthy  acquaini- 
nces  the  Laidlaws,  and  reached  it  after  a  long  and  intricate  rideu 
raring  been  affain  led  off  our  course  by  the  greyhound^  who  W 
WOT  seduced,  by  a  strange  doff  that  joined  company,  to  engage 
m  Ml  pursuit  upon  the  track  of  what  we  presumed  to  be  either  a 
rox  or  a  roe-deer.  The  chase  was  protracted  and  perplexing, 
from  tiie  mist  that  skirted  the  hOl-tops ;  but  at  length  we  reached 
the  scene  of  daughter,  and  were  much  distressed  to  find  that  a 
stately  old  he-goat  had  been  the  Tictim.  He  seemed  to  have 
fooght  a  stout  battle  for  his  life^  but  now  lay  mangled  in  the  midst 
cf  his  panting  enemies,  who  betrayed,  on  our  approach,  strong 
consciousness  of  delinquency  and  apprehension  of  the  lash,  which 
jnB  administered  accordingly,  to  soothe  the  manes  of  the  luckless 
Capricorn, — though,^  after  fll,  the  do«i  were  not  so  much  to  blame 
m  mistaking  his  game  flavor,  since  tne  fbwa  must  have  kept  him 
GQt  of  view  till  the  last  moment  Our  visit  to  Blackhouse  was 
hiffhiy  interesting ;— tbe  excellent  old  tenant  being  still  in  life, 
tnd  the  whole  family  group  presenting  a  perfect  picture  of  inno* 
^  and  ample  happiness,  while  tbe  animated,  intelligent,  and 
«9|Wl  conversation  of  our  friend  William  was  quite  chaiming. 

^'Hir  Adam  Fergusson  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  were  of  the 
V^  that  explored  Loch  Skene  and  hunted  the  unfortunate  he- 
goat 

H  tieed  not  tell  yon  that  St  Maiy's  Loch,  and  the  Loch  of  the 
l^wes,  were  among  the  most  fitvorite  scenes  of  our  excursions,  as 
hpi  fondness  for  them  continued  to  his  last  days,  and  we  have  both 
visited  them  many  times  together  in  his  company.  I  may  say  the 
««ne  of  the  Teviot,  and  the  Aill,  Borthwick- water,  and  the  lonely 
wwers  of  Buceleuch  and  Harden,  Minto,  Roxburgh,  Gilnockie, 
««•  I  think  it  was  either  in  1805  or  1806  that  I  first  explored  the 
wthmck  with  him,  when  on  our  way  to  pass  a  week  at  Langholm 
^th  I^rd  and  Lady  Dalkeith,  upon  which  occasion  the  otter-hunt^ 
■0  irell  described  in  Guy  Mannerin?,  was  got  up  by  our  noble 
J«t ;  and  I  can  never  forget  the  delist  with  which  Scott  observed 
"^  enthusiasm  of  the  hk^hnipirited  veomen,  who  had  assembled  in 
iBQltitudes  to  partake  the  spoirt  of  their  dear  younff  chie(  w^l 
"^winted,  and  dashmg  about  from  rock  to  rock  wifii  a  recldess 
^or  wMch  recalled  the  alacrity  of  their  forefathers  in  following 
^  Boceleucfas  of  former  days  through  adventures  of  a  more 

I      Prions  order. 

\  .''Whatever  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  from  its  source  to  its  ter- 
Okimition,  presented  of  interest,  we  frequently  visited;  and  I  do 
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teifty  befiere  there  is  not  a  single  ftrd  in  the  whole  course  of  tfmt 
fiver  wliich  we  have  not  traversed  together.^  He  had  an  amazing 
finodness  for  fbrds,  and  was  not  a  little  adventurous  in  plunging 
throagfai  whatever  mifiht  be  the  state  of  the  flood,  and  this  even 
thou^  there  happened  to  be  a  bridge  in  view.  If  it  seemed  possible 
t)  scramble  through,  he  scorned  to  go  ten  yards  about,  ana  in  fact 
preferred  the  fbrd ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  most  of  the  heroes 
of  his  tales  seem  to  have  been  endued  with  similar  propensities — 
even  the  White  Ladj  of  Avenel  delights  in  the  ford.  He  some- 
limee  even  attempted  Ihem  on  foot,  though  his  lameness  inter- 
fered considerably  with  his  progress  among  tlie  slippery  stones. 
Upon  (me  occasioii  of  tliis  sort,  I  was  assisting  him  throng^  the 
Bttrick,  and  we  had  both  got  upon  the  same  tot^ring  stone  in  the 
middle  of  tiie  stream,  when  some  story  about  a  kelpie  occurring  to 
him,  he  must  needs  stop  and  tell  it  with  all  his  usual  vivacity — and 
then,  laughing  heartily  at  his  own  joke,  he  slipped  his  foot,  or  the 
stone  shvmled  beneath  him,  and  down  he  went  headlong  into  the 
pool,  pulling  me  after  him.  We  escaped,  however,  with  no  worse 
than  a  thorough  drenching  and  the  loss  of  his  stick,  which  floated 
down  the  river,  and  he  was  as  ready  as  ever  for  a  similar  exploit 
before  his  clothes  were  half  dried  upon  Ms  back." 

About  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  made  a  short  ex- 
<^rsioii  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  visited  some  of  their  finest  scenery,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  I  have  found  no  written  narrative  of  this  little 
tour,  but  I  have  often  heard  Scott  speak  with  enthusiastic  do- 
%ht  of  the  reception  be  met  widi  in  the  humble  cottage  which 
his  brother  poet  then  inhabited  on  the  bonks  of  Grasmore ; 
and  at  least  one  of  the  days  they  spent  together  was  dea- 
tined  to  fiimish  a  theme  for  the  verse  of  each,  namely, 
that  which  they  gave  to  the  ascent  of  Helvellyn,  where,  m 
the  course  of  the  preceding*  spring,  a  young  gendeman  hav- 
ing lost  his  way  and  perished  by  falling  over  a  precipiee, 
his  remains  were  discovered,  three  months  afterwards,  stOl 
watched  by  ^'  a  fidthiul  tenier>bitdi,  his  constant  attendant 
during  frequent  ramUes  among  the  wilds.''*    This  day 

— ^— —  '  I        ■  I         I       I       I  <mt.^m^m  ■■^^— ^— .1^— Ml— i— «— 1»» 

*  flee  notioe  pvefixed  to  the  song— 

**  I  eliiiibed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mitlity  HelveDyB,*'  te., 

iaSoott'sFoetioalWork0,edit.  1834, vol.  1.370;  and con^paie the tiaes 

"  Inmate  of  a  mountain  dwelling, 
Tbott  haat  domb  aloft,  and  nsed 
From  the  watch-towers  of  Helvellyn, 
Awed,  deUgfated,  and  aaMsed,^  dec 

WoBDSwoRTB'i  Po€tieal  WorkSf  Q9Q.  edit.  vol.  ill.  p.  96. 
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tlie^  weare  accompanied  by  an  fllustrioas  pbilosopher,  who 
was  also  a  tnie  poet — and  might  have  been  one  of  the 
neatest  of  poets  nad  he  chosen ;  and  I  have  heard  Mn 
W<»dsworth  say,  that  it  would  be  (fifficult  to  ezpiess  the 
fedings  with  which  he,  who  so  oAen  had  climbed  nelvellyn 
alone^  found  himself  standmg  on  its  summit  with  two  such 
men  as  Scott  and  Davy. 

Aft^  leaidng  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Scott  carried  his  wife  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Gilsland,  among  the  scenes  where  they 
had  first  met;  and  his  reception  by  the  company  at  the 
wells  was  such  as  to  make  hrni  look  back  with  something 
of  regret,  as  well  as  of  satisfaction,  to  the  change  that  baa 
occurred  in  his  circumstances  since  1797.  They  were, 
however,  enjoying  themselves  much  there,  when  he  re« 
crived  intelligence  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  a 
French  iatce  was  about  to  land  in  Scotland  :^-4he  alarm, 
indeed,  had  spread  £u:  and  wide  ;  and  a  mighty  gathering 
of  volunteers,  horse  and  foot,  from  the  Lothians  and  the 
Border  countxy ,  took  place  in  consequence  at  Dalkmtb.  He 
was  not  slow  to  obey  the  summons.  He  had  luckily  cho- 
sen to  acccxnpany  on  horseback  the  carriage  in  which  Mrs. 
Scott  travelled.  His  good  steed  carried  him  to  the  spot  of 
nendesvous,  fiiU  a  hundred  miles  from  Gilsland,  within 
twenty-fimr  hours  ;  and  on  reaching  it,  though  no  doubt  to 
lus  ^appomtment  the  alarm  had  already  blown  over,  he 
was  delighted  with  the  general  enthusiasm  that  had  thus  been 
put  to  the  test — and,  above  all,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  yeomen  of  Ettrick  forest  had  poured  down  from  their 

gens,  undear  tbeguidance  of  his  good  friend  and  naghbor, 
b.  Praigle  of  'Ix>rwoodlee.  These  fine  fellows  were  quai^ 
tered  ailong  widi  the  Edinburgh  troop  when  he  reached 
Dalkeith  and  Musselburgh  ;  md  afier  some  sham-battling, 
uid  a  few  evenings  o(  high  jdlity,  had  crowned  the  need- 
less muster  of  the  beacon-fires,*  ne  immediately  turned  his 
horse  again  towards  the  south,  and  rejoined  Mrs.  Scott  at 
Carlisle* 
By  the  way^  it  was  during  his  fiery  ride  fi»m  Gibland  to 

*  See  Note  <<  AUnn  of  Invauon,^'  Antiquary,  vol.  U.  p.  S36. 
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DaQcekh,  on  the  occami  above-meDfiofiedy  lliat  lie  eom^ 
posed  his  Bard's  Incantation,  first  published  six  years  after* 
wards  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register : — 

*»  The  forewt  of  Glenmore  u  drear ; 
It »  ail  of  black  pine  and  the  dark  paJt*tree,"  Ac— 

and  the  veises  bear  the  fiiU  stamp  of  the  feelings  of  the 
moment. 

Shortly  after  he  was  reestablished  at  Ashestiel,  he  was 
visited  there  by  Mr.  Southey ;  this  being,  I  believe,  their 
first  meeting.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  fdlowing  letter — a 
letter  highly  characteristic  in  more  respects  than  one. 

<<  2*0  George  EUiSy  Dls^.,  SunmnghiS. 

«<  AahatUel,  17lh  October,  1805. 

"DearEllis, 

**  More  than  a  month  has  glided  away  in  this  huay  solitude^ 
and  yet  I  have  never  sat  Aown  to  answer  your  kind  letter.  I  have 
only  to  plead  a  horror  of  pen  and  ink  with  which  this  country,  ia 
fine  weather,  (and  ours  has  heen  most  beautiiul,)  regularly  aS&ct» 
me*  In  recompense,  I  ride,  walk,  fish,  course,  eat  and  druk^  with 
might  and  main,  from  morning  to  nig:ht.  I  could  have  wished  sin- 
cerely you  had  come^  to  Reged  tms  year  to  partake  her  rural 
amusements  ; — ^the  only  comttfort  I  have  is,  that  your  visit  would 
have  been  over,  and  now  I  look  forward  to  it  as  a^asnre  to  come. 
I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  course  of  Dryden.  I  fear  little  can  be  procured  for  a  Life 
beyond  what  Malone  has  compiled,  but  certainly  his  facts  may  be 
rather  better  told  and  arranged.  I  am  at  present  busy  with  the 
dramatic  department  This  undertaking  will  make  my  being  in. 
London  in  spring  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 

"And  now  let  me  tell  you  of  a  discovery  which  I  have  made,  or 
rather  which  Robert  Jameson  has  made,  in  copying  the  MS.  of 
'True  Thomas  and  the  Queen  of  Elfland,'  in  the  Lmcoln  cathe* 
dral.  The  queen,  at  parting,  bestows  the  gifts  of  harping  and 
carping  upon  the  prophet^  and  mark  ins  reply—* 

*  To  harp  and  carp,  Thomas,  where  bo  ever  ye  gen- 
Thomas,  take  thou  these  with  thee.' — 

'  Harping,'  he  said, '  ken  I  nane. 
For  Tong  is  chefe  of  mynstrelsie.' 

If  poor  Ritson  could  contradict  his  own  system  of  materialism  by 
rising  from  the  grave  to  peep  into  this  MS.,  he  would  dink  back 
again  in  dudgecm  and  dismay..  There  certainly  cannot  he  more 
respectable  testimony  than  that  of  True  Thomas,  and  yon  see  he 
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desciiteethe  toiigiieorieeitatioftMtheiirniei|M],«  at  kul  th* 
most  digiufied,  ptut  of  a  iiiiii0tral*to  professioD. 

**  Another  curiositT  Vas  brought  here  a  few  dajra  ago  by  Mr. 
Southey  the  poet^  who'fiLVored  me  with  a  visit  on  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh. It  Iras  a  MS.  containing  sundry  metiical  romances,  and 
other  poetical  compositions  in  the  northern  dialect,  apparently  writ- 
ten about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  I  had  not  time  to  make 
•tn  analysis  of  its  contenHs  bat  some  (tf  them  se«n  highly  valua^ 
ble.  l%ere  is  a  tale  of  Sir  Gowther,  said  to  be  a  fireton  Lay, 
which  partly  resembles  the  history  of  Robert  the  Devil,  the  hero 
being  begot  in  the  same  way ;  and  partly  that  of  Robert  of  Sicfly, 
Ae  penance  imposed  on  Sir  Gowther  bemg  the  same,  as  he  kept 
table  with  the  hoonds,  and  was  discovered  bv  a  dumb  lady  to  be 
the  stranser  kmgfat  who  had  assisted  her  fiUaer  the  emperor  in  his 
wars.  l%ere  is  also  a  MS.  of  Sir  kanbras ;  Hem  a  poem  called 
&  Amadas— not  Amadis  of  Gaul,  but  a  courteous  knight,  who, 
being  reduced  to  poverty,  travels  to  conceal  his  distress,  and  ^ves 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune  to  purchase  the  rites  of  bimal  for  a 
deceased  knight,  who  had  been  refused  them  by  the  obduracy  of 
h»  creditors.  The  rest  of  the  stoiy  is  the  same  with  that  of  Jean 
de  C^alais,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Bleue,  and  with  a  vulgar  ballad 
called  the  Factor's  Garland.  Moreover  there  is  a  merry  tale  of 
hnotiBg  a  hare,  as  performed  by  a  set  of  country  clowns,  with 
tiieir  mastiflb,  and  curs  with  *  short  legs  and*  never  a  tail.'  The 
disgraces  and  blunders  of  these  ignorant  sportsmen  must  hvm 
afforded  infinite  mirth  at  the  table  of  a  feudal  baron,  prizing  -him- 
self on  his  knowledgfo  of  the  mysteries  of  the  chase  performed  by 
these  unanthorixed  mtmdere.  There  is  also  a  burlesque  semon 
which  inf<Hms  us  of  Peter  and  Adam  joumeyine  together  td 
Babylon,  and  how  Peter  asked  Adam  aJvU  greai  doMfidqMtUon. 
mjine,  *  Adam,  Adam,  why  did'st  thou  eat  the  apple  unpared?^ 
TbisDook  belongs  to  a  lady.  I  would  have  given  something 
valuable  to  have  had  a  week  of  it.  Sonthey  commissioned  me  to 
Say  that- he  int^ided  to  take  extracts  from  it,  and  should  be  happy 
to  cq>y,  CM*  cause  to  be  copied,  any  ]>art  that  you  might  wish  to  oe 
possMsed  o^— an  offer  which  I  heartily  reconunend  to  your  early 
consideration.  Where  dwelleth  Heber  the  magnificent,  whose 
library  and  cellar*  are  so  superior  to  all  others  in  the  world  ?  I 
wish  to  write  to  Mm  about  Dryden.  Any  word  lately  from 
Jamaica?    Yours  truly, 

W.  a" 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  answer,  says, — 

«  Heber  will,  I  dare  say,  be  of  service  to  you  in  your  present 
miderlddi^,  if  indeed  you  want  any  assistance,  which  I  very 


lis  had  mentioned,  in  a  recent  letter,  Heber*s  buying  wines  to 

te  vslae  of  £1100  al  scmbm  sale  he  happened  to  attoid  fUs  antnmn. 
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mQcli  doubt;  because  it  appeen  to  ne  tfaat^be  best  edidoR  wyeH 
could  now  he  gpven  of  Dryden,  woukl  be  one  which  rikMdd  nnita 
accuracy  of  text  and  a  fawdaome  ajppearance  with  good  exitieal 
notes,  ^uiad  Malone. — ^I  should  tmnk  Ritson  himself,  could  he 
nse  from  die  dead,  would  be  puzded  to  sift  out  a  single  additional 
anecdote  ci  the  poet's  life ;  but  to  abridge  Malone,— «Bd  to 
lender  his  narratiye  terse,  elegant,  and  inteUSgible, — would  be  a 
great  obfigation  conferred  on  the  purchasen  (I  will  not  say  the 
readers,  because  I  have  doubts  whethw  they  exist  in  the  plural 
number)  of  his  very  laborious  compilation.  The  late  Dr.  Wharton^ 
you  may  have  heard,  had  a  project  of  editing  Dryden  k  la  Hurd ; 
that  is  to  say,  iqwn  tiie  same  principle  as  the  castrated  edition  of 
Cowley.  His  reason  was  that  Diyden,  having  written  fyt  breads 
became  of  necessity  a  most  voluminous  author,  and  poured  4brth 
more  nonsense  of  indecency,  particularly  in  his  theatncal  composi- 
tions, than  almost  any  scribbler  in  that  scribbling  age.  Henoe^ 
although  his  transcendent  genius  frequently  breaks  out,  and  marks 
the  hand  c^  the  master,  his  comedies  seem,  by  a  tacit  but  general 
consent,  to  have  been  condemned  to  oblivion ;  and  his  tragediee^ 
being  printed  in  such  bad  company,  have  shared  the  same  ftte^ 
But  Dr.  W.  conceived  that,  by  a  judicious  sdection  of  Ihese^ 
together  with  his  &bles  and  prose  works,  it  would  be  possible  to 
exhibit  him  in  a  more  advantogeoos  light  than  by  a  republication 
of  the  whole  mass  of  his  writings.  Whether  the  doctor  (who,  by 
ihe  way,  was  bv  no  means  scru^onsly  chaste  and  deticate,as  yoa 
will  be  aware  from  his  edition  of  Pope)  had  taken  a  just  vietr  of 
the  sul^ect,  you  know  better  than  I ;  but  I  must  own  that  the 
announcmnent  of  a  general  edition  of  Dryden  gave  me  some  little 
alarm.  However,  if  you  can  suffgest  the  sort  of  assistance  yov 
are  desirous  of  receiving,  I  shall  be  happy  tt>  do  what  I  can  to 

promote  your  views. And  so  you  are  not  disposed  to 

nibhk  at  the  bait  I  throw  out!  Nothing  but  *a  decent  edition  <^ 
Hollinshed?'  I  confess  that  my  ]>rq|ect  clnefly  related  to  the 
later  historical  works  respecting  this  oountry«'-to  Uie  union  of 
Gall,  Twisden,  Camden,  Leibnitz^  &c.  &c.,  leaving  the  ChromclesE, 

properly  so  called,  to  shift  for  themselves. ^  I  am  ignorant 

when  you  tere  to  be  i|i  Edinbuigh,  and  in  that  ignorance  have  not 
desired  Blackburn,  who  is  now  at  Glasgow,  to  caQ  on  you.  He 
has  the  best  practical  understanding  I  £ive  ever  met  with,  and  4 
vouch  that  vou  would  be  much  leased  with  his  acquaintance. 
And  so  for  the  present  God  bless  you. 

G.  E.» 

Scott's  letter  in  reply  opens  thus  :•— 

*^  I  will  not  castrate  John  Dryden.  I  would  as  soon  castrate  my 
own  father,  as  I  believe  Jupiter  did  of  yore.  What  would  you 
»y  to  any  man  who  would  castrate  Shakspeare,  or  Massinger,  or 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.'^  I  don't  say  but  tJiat  it  may  be  veiy 
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jitfm&t  to  fl^eet  coneet  paamges  for  the  use  of  boardlDg-sdiooli 
and  coil^reSf  being  senable  no  improper  ideas  can  be  suggested 
in  these  aeminaries,  mdess  they  are  intruded  or  amaggled  under 
the  beards  and  ruffs  of  our  old  dramatists.  But  in  making  aa 
edition  of  a  man  of  genius's  works  for  libraries  and  collectioiis^-* 
and  sach  I  conceive  a  complete  edition  of  Dryden  to  be, — ^I  mnsl 
give  my  author  as  I  find  him,  and  will  not  tear  out  the  page,  even 
to  ^e^  rid  of  the  blot,  little  as  I  like  it  Are  not  Uie  pages  of 
Swift,  and  even  of  Pope,  larded  with  indecency,  and  often  of  the 
most  disgusting  kind,  and  do  we  not  see  them  upon  all  shelves  aikd 
dressine-tables,  and  in  all  boudoirs  ?  Is  not  Prior  the  most  inde*" 
cent  of  tale-tellers,  not  even  excepting  La  Fontaine^  and  how 
often  do  we  see  his  works  in  female  hands  ?  In  f»c^  it  is  not 
passages  of  ludicrous  indelicacy  that  corrupt  tlie  manners  of  a 
pe<^le — ^it  is  the  sonnets  which  a  prurient  genius  like  Master 
litde  sinfis  infgimhua  puerisque — ^it  is  the  sentimental  slang,  half 
lewd,  half  metlKKlistic,  that  debauches  the  undeTitanding)  inlamee 
the  deeping  pasaons,  and  prepares  tiie  reader  to  give  way  as  soon  as 
a  tempter  appears.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  at  all  happy  when 
I  peruse  some  of  Di^rden^  comedies;  thejr  are  verj^  stupid,  as  well 
as  indelicate;  sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  vein  of 
liveliness  and  humor,  and  all  of  them  present  extraordinary  pictares 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  My  critical  notes  will  not  oe  very 
nnmerousy  but  I  hope  to  illustrate  the  pditical  poems,  as  Absalom 
and  Aehitophel,  the  Hind  and  Panther,  &c  with  some  curious 
annotations.  I  have  already  made  a  complete  search  among  some 
hundred  pamphlets  of  that  pamphlet- writing  age,  and  with  consid- 
erable success,  as  I  have  found  several  which  throw  Ugfat  on  my 
author.  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  be  formidably  opposed  by  Mr. 
Crowe,  the  Professor  of  Poetty  at  Oxford,  who  is  aim  threat^odng 
an  edition  of  Dryden.  I  don't  know  whether  to  be  most  vexed  that 
some  one  had  not  undertaken  the  task  sooner,  or  that  Mr.  Crowe 
IS  disposed  to  attempt  it  at  the  same  time  with  me ; — ^however,  I 
now  stand  committed,  and  will  not  be  crowed  over,  if  I  can  help 
it.  T^  third  edition  of  the  Lay  is  now  in  the  press,  of  which  1 
hf^  you  will  accept  a  copy,  as  it  contains  some  triflmg  improve* 
ments  or  additions.    They  are,  however,  very  trifling. 

^  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  Rees,  recommending  an  edition 
of  oar  historians,  both  I^itin  and  English ;  but  I  have  great  hesita* 
ticHi  whether  to  undertake  much  of  it  myself.  What  I  can  I  cer** 
tainly  Wl  do ;  but  I  should  feel  particularly  delighted  if  you  would 
join  forces  with  ime,  when  I  think  we  might  do  the  business  to  pur- 
pose.   Do,  Lord  love  you,  think  of  this  grande  opus. 

^1  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  of  Mr.  Blackburn.  I 
am  afraid  poor  Daniel  has  been  very  idly  employed—CceltiiH  n&n 
animum,  I  am  glad  you  still  retain  the  purpose  of  visiting  Regod. 
If  you  live  on  mutton  and  game,  we  can  feast  you ;  for,  as  one 
wittily  said,  I  am  not  the  hare  with  many  ftienos,  but  the  ftiend 
with  many  hares.— W.  S.^ 
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Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  next  letter,  says  :«^ 

^  t  will  not  disturb  you  by  contesting  any  part  of  your  ingenious 
Upology  for  your  intended  coii^»2efe  edition  of  Dryden,  whose  genius 
I  venerate  as  much  as  you  do,  and  whose  negligences,  as  he  was 
not  rich  enough  to  doom  them  to  oblivion  in  his  own  lifetime,  it  is 
perhaps  incumbent  on  his  editor  to  transmit  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Most  certainly  I  am  not  so  squeamish  as  to  quarrel  with  him  for  his 
immodesty  on  any  moral  pretence.  Licentiousness  in  writing^, 
when  accompanied  by  wit^  as  in  the  case  of  Prior,  La  Fontaine, 
&c.,  is  never  likely  to  excite  any  poMunu  because  every  passion  is 
serious ;  and  the  grave  epistle  of  fHoisa  is  more  likelv  to  do  moral 
mischief  and  convey  mfection  to  love«>8ick  damsels,  than  five  hun- 
dred stories  of  Hans  Carvel  and  Paulo  Purgante ;  but  whatever  is 
in  point  of  expression  vulgar — whatever  disgusts  the  taste — what- 
ever might  have  been  written  by  any  fool,  and  is  therefore  un- 
worthy of  Diyden — whatever  might  have  been  suppressed,  without 
exciting  a  moment's  regret  in  the  mind  of  any  of  his  admirers — 
^ugkt,  m  my  opinion,  to  be  suppressed  by  any  editor  who  ^ould  be 
disposed  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  taste  upon  the  subject ; 
because  a  man  who  was  perhaps  the  best  poet  and  best  prose 

writer  in  the  language but  it  is  foolish  to  say  so  much,  after 

promiainff  to  say  nouiing.  Indeed  I  own  myse^'  guilty  of  pos- 
sessing ul  his  works  in  a  very  indifferent  edition,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly purchase  a  better  one  whenever  you  put  it  in  my  power. 
With  regard  to  your  competitors,  I  feel  perfectly  at  my  ease,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  though  you  should  generously  furnish 
them  with  all  the  materials,  they  would  not  know  how  to  use  them: 
non  cidvis  hominum  conHngii  to  write  critical  notes  that  any  one 
vnll  read." 

Alluding  to  the  regret  which  Scott  had  expressed  some 
time  before,  at  the  shortness  of  his  visit  to  the  libraries  of 
Oxford,  Ellis  s^iys,  in  another  of  these  letters — 

«  A  library  is4ike  a  butcher's  shop:  it  contains  plenty  of  meat, 
but  it  is  all  raw;  no  person  living  (Leyden's  break&st  was  only  a 
four  de  force  to  astonish  Ritson,  and  I  expect  the  Abyssinians, 
whom  I  never  saw)  can  find  a  meal  in  it,  ^  till  some  good  cook 
(suppose  yourself)  comes  in  and  says,  <Bir,  I  see  by  your  looks 
-  that  you  are  hungry ;  I  know  your  taste — ^be  patient  for  a  moment, 
and  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  you  have  an  excellent  appetite.'^'' 

I  shall  not  transcribe  the  mass  of  letters  which  Scott  re- 
ceived from  various  other  literary  fiiends  whose  assistance 
he  invoked  in  the  preparati(»i  of  his  edition  of  Dryden ; 
but  among  them  there  occms  one  so  admirable^  diat  1  caiv- 
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not  refuse  myself  tbe  pleastfre  d(  mtirxleicing  it,  more  esoo^ 
dally  as  the  views  which  it  opens  harmonize  as  remarkably 
with  some,  as  they  di£fer  from  others,  of  those  which  Scott 
himself  ultimately  expressed  respecting  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  his  illustrious  author. 

<*  Fatterdale,  Nov.  7, 180S« 

«My  dear  Bcott, 

■^  I  W80  moth  pleased  fo  hsajr  xA  your  en^aferaent  with  Diy^ 
den ;  not  that  he  i^  as  a  ^ooX^  taif  great  fatorite  of  mine :  I  ad- 
Bare  his  talents  and  genios  highly,  but  his  is  not  a  poetical  genius. 
The  only  qualities  I  can  find  in  Diyden  that  are  essentially  poetical, 
are  a  certain  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  mind,  with  an  excellent  ear< 
It  may  seem  strange  that  l  do  not  add  to  this,  great  command  of 
language :  fftoi  he  certainly  has,  and  of  sHch  language,  too,  as  it  is 
moat  desirable  that  a  poet  should  possess,  or  rather  uiat  he  should 
not  be  without.  But  it  is  not  language  that  is,  in  the  highest 
'  sense  of  tiie  wor^  poetical,  beinf  neither  of  the  imagination  nor 
of  the  passions  ^  i  mean  tbe  amiable,  the  ennobling,  or  the  intense 
passions.  I  do  not  mean  to  b$j  that  there  is  nothing  of  this  in 
Dryden,  but  as  little,  I  think,  as  is  possible,  considering  how  much 
be  has  written^  Yoo  will  easily  understand  my  meanmg,  when  I 
refer  to  his  Tersifieation  of  Pahunon  and  Arcite,  as  contrasted  with 
the  language  of  Chaucer.  Diyden  had  neither  a  tender  heart  nor 
a  lofty  sense  of  moral  Agnity.  Whenever  his  language  is  poeti- 
cally impassioned^  it  is  nmtly  upon  unpleasing  subjects,  such  as 
the  fc^ies,  vices,  and  crimes  of  classes  x>f  men  or  of  individuals. 
That  hjs  cannot  be  the  language  of  imagination,  must  have  neces- 
sarily followed  from  thi8,>-9iat  there  is  not  a  single  ima^e  firom 
nature  in  the  whole  body  of  his  works ;  and  in  his  translation  from 
Virgil,  wherever  Virgil  can  be  fttirly  said  to  have  had  Ins  eye  upon 
his  object,  Dryden  always  spoils  the  passage. 

**  Bat  too  much  of  this ;  I  am  glad  that  you  are  to  be  his  editor. 
His  political  and  satirical  pieces  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  illus- 
tration, and  even  absolutely  require  it  A  correct  text  is  the  first 
object  of  an  editor — then  such  notes  as  explain  difficult  or  obscure 
passages ;  and  lastij,  wMch  is  much  less  unportant,  notes  pointing 
eat  authors  to  whom  the  poet  has  been  indebted^  not  in  the  fiddling 
way  of  phrase  here  and  phrase  there — (which  is  detestable  as  a 
general  practice)-^ut  where  he  has  had  essential  obligations  either 
as  to  matter  or  manner. 

«If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  do  not  fhil  to  apidy  to  me.  One 
tiiiag  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  suggest,  which  is,  when  you  eome 
to  the  fables,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  print  the  whole  of  the 
tales  of  BocciLce  in  a  smaller  type  in  the  original  lanffuage  ?  If 
this  should  look  too  much  like  swelling  a  book,  I  should  certainly 
make  such  extracts  as  would  show  where  Diyden  has  mosl  sta- 
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kingly  improved  npon,  or  fallen  below,  his  original.  I  think  hui 
transfations  from  Boccace  axe  the  best,  at  least  the  most  poetical, 
of  his  poems.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  Boccace,  but  I  re- . 
member  thai  Sigismunfla  is  not  married  by  him  to  Guiscard— (thft 
names  are  different  in  Boccace  in  both  tales,  I  believe — certamly 
in  Theodore,  &c.)  I  think  Dryden  has  much  injured  the  story  by 
the  marriage,  and  degraded  Sisismunda's  character  by  it  He  has 
also,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  degraded  her  still  more  by 
making  her  loVe  absolute  sensuality  and  appetite ;  Dryden  had  no 
other  notidB  of  the  passion.  With  all  these  defects, — and  they  are 
very  gross  ones,— it  is  a  noble  poem.  Guiscard's  answer,  when 
first  reproached  by  Tancred,  is  noble  in  Boccace— nothing  but 
this :  Amor  pub  motto  piiiche  netoineio  vosgiamo.  This,  Dryden 
has  spofled.  He  says  first  very  well,  « The  faidts  of  love  by  love 
are  Justified,'  and  then  come  four  lines  of  miserable  rant,  quite 
k  la  Mcmmim.    Farewell,  and  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate 

^end,  „^  •  „ 

Wiu^iAH  Wordsworth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


JIFFAIR  OF  THE  CLERKSHIP  OF  SESSION  —  LETTERS  TO 
ELLIS  AND  LORD  DALKEITH  —  VISIT  TO  LONDON  — EARl. 
SPENCER  AND  MR.  FOX  — CAROLINE,  PRINCESS  OF 
WALES  — JOANNA  BAILLIE  —  APPOINTMENT  AS  CLERK 
OF  SESSION— LORD  MELVILLE'S  TRIAL  — SONG  ON  HIS 
ACQUITTAL.  — 1806. 

While  the  first  volumes  of  his  Dryden  were  passmg 
tlMOugh  the  press,  the  afiair  concerning  the  clerkship  of  the 
Court  of  Sessbn,  opened  nine  or  ten  inonths  before,  had 
not  been  neglected  by  the  friends  on  whose  counsel  and 
assistance  Scott  had  relied.  In  one  of  his  Prefeces  of 
1830,  he  briefly  tells  the  issue  of  this  negotialicHi,  which  he 
jastly  describes  as  *^  an  important  circumstance  in  his  life, 
of  a  nature  to  relieve  him  fiom  the  anxiety  which  he  must 
otherwise  have  feh,  as  t>ne  upon  the  precarious  tenure  of 
whose  own  life  rested  the  principal  prospects  of  his  ianjaly, 
and  especially  as  one  who  had  necessarily  some  dependence 
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CO  the  ptoreibiallj  capricious  favor  of  the  puUic." 
Whether  Mr.  Pitt's  hmt  to  Mr.  William  Dundas,  that  he 
would  willingly  find  an  opportunity  to  pranote  the  interests 
of  the  author  of  the  Lay^  or  some  convetsation  between 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Lord  Melville,  first  encouraged 
hnn  to  this  <firection  of  his  views>  I  am  not  able  to  state 
disdncdy ;  but  I  believe  that  the  desire  to  see  his  iivtunes 
placed  on  some  more  substantial  basis,  was  at  this  time 
partaken  pretty  equally  by  the  three  persons  who  had  the 
principal  influence  in  the  distribution  of  the  crown  patron- 
age in  Scotland  ;  and  as  his  object  was  rather  to  secure  a 
future  than  an  immediate  increase  of  official  income,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  make  such  an  arrang^nent  as  would 
satisfy  his  ambition.  George  Home  of  Wedderbum,  in 
Berwickshire,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  literaiy  acquire- 
ments, and  an  old  friend  of  Scott's  family,  had  now  served 
as  Clerk  of  Session  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  In  those 
days,  there  was  no  system  of  retiring  pensions  for  the  worn- 
out  functionary  of  this  class ;  and  die  usual  method  was, 
either  that  he  should  resign  in  favor  of  a  successor  who  ad- 
^^ed  a  sum  of  money  accordmg  to  the  circiunstanees  of 
^  age  and  health,  or  for  a  coadjutor  to  be  associated  with 
^  m  his  patent,  who  undertook  the  duty  on  condition  of 
a  division  of  salaiy.  Scott  ofl&red  to  relieve  Mr.  Home  of 
^  the  labors  of  his  office,  and  to  allow  hkn,  nevertheless, 
to  retain  its  emoluments  entire  during  his  lifetime ;  and  the 
^ged  cleik  of  course  joined  hisf  exertions  to  procure  a  con- 
j<»nt-patent  on  these  very  advantageous  terms.  Mr.  Home 
"^gned,  and  a  new  patent  was  drawn  out  accordingly ; 
^ut,  by  a  cleric^  inadvertency,  it  was  drawn  out  solely  in 
Scott's  fiivor,  no  mention  of  Mr.  Hom^  being  inserted  in 
^  iostrament.  Although,  therefore,  the  sign-manual  had 
i^een  affixed,  and  there  remained  nothing  but  to  pay  the 
^i  and  take  out  the  commission,  Scott,  on  discovering 
this  omission,  could  not^  of  course,  proceed  m  the  business ; 
/SHUce,  in  the  event  of  his  dying  before  Mr.  Home,  that 
gentleman  would  have  lost  the  vested  interest  which  he 


stipulated  to  retain.     A  pending  charge  of  pecuniary 
oomiption  had  compelled  Lord  MeMle  to  retire  from  office 
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4ome  time  before  Ikbu  Ritt's  dettth ;  and  the  obad  of  popo- 
hr  obloquy  under  whicb  he  now  lalxMred,  rendered  it  im* 
possible  that  Scott  should  expect  assistance  from  the  quar- 
ter to  which,  under  any  odier  circumstances,  he  would 
naturally  have  turned  for  .extrication  from  this  difficulty. 
He  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Fox  and  Orenville  CalnneC 
bad  been  nominated,  proceeded  to  London,  to  make  in  ins 
own  person  such  representations  as  nught  be  neeessaiy  to 
secure  the  issuing  of  the  patent  in  the  shape  mginaily 
mtended. 

It  se^ns  wonderful  that  he  should  ever  have  doubted  for 
a  single  moment  of  the  result ;  since,  had  the  new  Cabinet 
been  purely  Whig,  and  had  he  been  the  most  notorious  and 
violent  of  Tory  partisans,  (neither  of  which  was  the  case,) 
the  arrangement  had  been  not  only  virtually,  but,  with  the 
exceptioQ  of  an  evident  official   blunder,  formally   com- 

Ceted ;  and  no  Secretary  of  Slate,  as  I  must  think,  could 
tVe  refosed  to  rectify  the  paltry  mistake  in  question,  with- 
out a  dereliction  df  every  principle  of  honor.  The  seals 
of  the  Home  Office  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  no- 
bleman of  the  highest  character,  moreover,  an  ardent  fover 
of  literBture;  wlnle  the  chief  erf*  die  new  Ministry  wa&<Mie 
of  the  most  generous,  as  well  as  tastefol  of  mankind  ;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  circumstances  were  explained,  there 
occurred  no  hed^tion  whatever  <m  their  parts. 

^l  had,"  lays  Scott,  <<the  honor  of  an  intetview  with  Eaii  Spen- 
cer, uid  he,  in  the  moet  handsome  manner,  gave  directions  that  the 
commission  should  issue,  as  originally  intended ;  adding  that,  the 
matter  havin|r  received  the  royal  assent,  he  regarded  only  as  a 
claim  of  justice  what  ke  would  wUlingly  have  done  as  an  act  of 
favor."  He  adds,  ^  I  never  saw  Mr.  Fox  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion,  and  never^made  any  application  to  him,  conceiving 
that,  in  doing  so,  I  might  ha^e  been  supposed  to  ezpi^s  political 
opinions  differmit  from  those  which  I  had  always  professed.  In 
his  private  capacity,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  i  would  have  been 
more  jiToud  to  owe  an  obligation — ^had  I  been  so  distinguished.''  * 

In  January,  1806,  however,  Scott  had  by  no  means 
measured  eith^  the  character,  the  feelings,  or  the  arrMige- 
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meats  of  great  paliKc  filiiotioiiaiieSy  by  the  strndttd  with 
which  ob^rvation  and  experience  subseqnendy  fiimidied 
faini*  He  bad  breadied  faithertoi  as  far  as  political  ques- 
tioBS  of  all  sorts  were  concerned^  the  hot  atmosphere  of  a 
YCTf  oanow  scene,— -and  seems  to  have  pictured  to  himself 
WmtehaD  and  Downing  Street  as  only  a  wider  stage  ftr 
the  ejiiibitioa  of  the  bitter  and  fanatical  prejucfices  that  tor- 
mented the  petty  circles  of  the  Parliament  House  at  Edin- 
buigh ;  the  true  bearing  and  scope  of  which  no  man,  in 
after  days,  more  thcxoughljr  understood,  or  more  sincerely' 
pitied.  Tlie  variation  of  his  feelings,  while  his  buaness  still 
remiMoed  undetermined,  will,  however,  be  best  collected 
finm  the  ooRespood^Qce  about  to  be  quoted.  It  was, 
moreover,  when  these  letters  were  written,  that  he  was 
tastbg,  for  the  first  time,  the  fiill  cap  of  fashionable  blan- 
didmient  as  a  Ijofndjon  Idon;  nor  win  the  reader  fail  to  ot^ 
serve  bow  deeply,  while  he  supposed  his  own  most  impor- 
tant wcMfldly  interests  to  be  in  peril  on  the  one  hand,  and 
was  surrounded  with  so  many  captivating  flatteries  on  the 
other,  he  continued  to  sympathize  with  the  nusfortunes  of 
his  early  fiiend  and  patron,  now  hurled  fiom  power,  and 
sulgected  to  a  series  of  degrading  persecutions,  fiom  the 
consequences  of  which  that  lofty  spirit  was  never  en<* 
tirely  to  recover. 


*^To  George  JB0t9,  Esq^  Sunmn^fi/SB. 

<«Edinbargb,  January  SSth,  1008. 

"MydearEIIifl^ 

**  I  have  been  too  long  in  letting  you  hear  of  me^  and  my 
present  letter  is  going  to  be  a  verj  Belfish  one,  since  it  will  be 
ehiefly  occupied  fay  an  affiur  of  my  own,  in  which,  probably,  you 
may  find  very  little  entertainment  I  r^y,  however,  upon  your 
eorual  e^ood  wighes,  and  good  advice,  though,  perhaps,  you  may 
be  unable  to  afford  me  any  direct  assistance  without  more  trouble 
tiian  I  would  wish  you  to  take  on  my  account.  You  must  knon^ 
then,  that,  with  a  view  of  witfadrawinjr  entirely  from  the  bar,  I  had 
entered  into  a  transaction  with  an  elderly  and  infirm  ffentleman, 
Mr.  George  Home,  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  office  which 
he  holds  as  one  of  the  principal  clerks  to  our  supreme  Court  of 
Session ;  I  being  to  cbscharge  the  duty  ffratnitousnr  during  his  ]if^ 
and  to  succeed  lum  at  his  decease.  This  could  oeIj  be  carried 
into  effect  by  a  new  ceqinilsBioo  fSram  the  ciown  to  mm  and  me 
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jiri^.wlUilw  been  iw«eaifta»iwc«MST«7iitri|^ 
peiot  of  fans,  ^pnte  cOTiect.  By  the  interest  of  my  kinaaiid  noUe 
friend  and  olu^»  the  Duke  of  Baccleochythe  countenance  <tf  Gov- 
ernment was  obtained  to  this  amngement ;  and  the  affitir,  as  I 
have  every  teaeon  to  b^eve,  ia  ii0ir  in  the  Tieamuy.  I  have 
written  to  my  solicitor,  Alexander  MondcdJ,  Flodyer  Street^  to  nee 
•very  despatch  in  buiyinf^  tbioagh  the  comnussiBa;  hot  the  news 
of  to-day,  git«^  us  eveiy  reason  to  apprehend  Pit^a  death,  if 
that  lamentable  event  has  not  already  happened,*  makes  .me  get 
nervous  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  ray  litde  fertone.  My  po- 
litical setimenti  have  been  always  constitntienal  and  open,  and 
althooffh  they  were  never  rancorous,  yet  I  cannot  expect  that  the 
Scottiw  Opposition  party,  should  circumstances  bring  them  into 
|K>weE,  womd  consider  me  as  an  ol^ect  of  favor:  nor  would  I  ask 
It  at  their  hands.  Their  leaders  eannot  regard  me  witii  malevo- 
lenee,  for  I  am  intimate  with  maiqr  of  dmn;  but  they  must  provide 
for  the  Wlnggish  children  before  they  throw  their  bread  to  the 
Tory  dogs ;  and  I  shall  not  fownon  them  because  they  have  in  their 
ixam  the  superintendence  of  the  larder.  At  the  same  time,  if 
Fox's  fiieads  «ome  into  power,  it  must  be  witii  Windham's  par^, 
to  whom  fof  politics  can  be  no  exoeption,«-if  the  politics  of  a 
^private  individual  ought  at  any  time  to  be  made  the  excuse  for 
mteiceptiog  the  bounty  of  his  sovereign,  when  it  is  in  the  very 
course  of  bein^  bestowed. 

**  The  situation  is  most  decnrable,  being  /S800  aryear,  besides 
beinff  eonslstefijt  with  hoMfaig  my  shertSdom ;  and  I  could  afford 
very  well  to  wait  till  it  opened  to  me  by  the  death  of  my  col- 
league, without  wishing  a  most  worthy  and  respectable  man  to  die 
a  moment  sooner  than  ripe  nature  demanded.  The  duty  consists 
in  a  few  hours*  labor  in  tne  forenoons  when  the  Court  sits,  leaving 
the  evening  and  whole  vacation  open  for  literary  pursuits.  I  wiu 
not  relinquish  the  hope  of  such  an  establishment  without  an  effiart, 
if  it  is  possible,  without  dereliction  of  my  princi[4es,  to  attain  the 
acconmfishmeat  of  it  As  I  have  suffered  in  my  professional  line 
by  adaicting  myself  to  the  profone  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem- 
makinjr,  I  am  veiy  desixoiis  to  indemnify  myself  by  availing 
myself  of  any  prepossession  which  my  literary  reputation  may, 
however  unmeiAedly,  have  oreated  in  my  fovor.  I  have  found  it 
useful  when  I  applied  for  others,  and  I  see  SK>  reason  why  I  li^oald 
not  try  if  it  can  do  any  thing  for  myself. 

*^  Perhaps,  after  all,  my  commission  may  be  got  oat  before  a 
ehan^ e  of  Ministry,  if  suohan  event  shall  take  place,  as  it  seema  net 
far  disfeant  If  it  is  otherwise,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  think  aad 
devise  some  mode  in  whioh  my  ease  may  be  stated  to  Windham  or 
Lord  Grenvilk,  supposing  them  to  come  in?  If  it  is  not  deemed 
weitfay  of  attention,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  contented;  but  it  is  one 


•wi*«<a> 


Mr.  Pttt  disd  January  98d,  two  4$y9  before  this  feller  was  wMul 
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tkmgtorhm99%  ngm  toadk  a  ftmrnad  uieter  to  IwpellMt  a 
tmnnetkMi^abeadjr  folly  conq^eted  by  tbe  private  pMrties»  aiid  ap- 
proved of  by  an  escktiag  Adimiiuitrationy  shall  be  pennitted  to  take 
effsct  in  &Tor  of  a»  UMfeHding  individaaL  i  b««ev#  I  aball  aee 
yoa  very  8iu»lly,iuile8B  I  hear  nom  Muiidell  thai  the  buaiiieaB  can 
be  dose  lor  ceilain  witfaonl  my  coming  ap.  I  will  aot,  if  I  earn 
Mp  it,  be  flayed  Oe  a  afaeep  ior  the  benefit  et  some  pettifogfing 
lawyer  or  attraney*^  I  have  stated  the  matter  to  yon  venr  bluntly; 
indeed,  I  am  not  asking  a  favor,  but,  udeaB  my  sefr-partialily  blinde 
me,  vierdy  fiur  ^y«    Yooia  ever» 


*^  To  Widkr  SMtf  E$q^  EdMvr^ 

•*  BMb,  en  F«bnMff7,  isoe« 
«MydearSootly 

«  Yon  must  fasEfe  eeen  by  the  lists  of  the  new  Ministry  alreadv 
peMiBhed  in  all  the  papeis,  that,  altibottgh  the  death  of  •oar  exef- 
knt  Minister  has  been  certainly  a  most  unfortonate  event,  in  ae 
fiir  as  it  nmst  tend  to  delay  the  object  of  your  present  wiriies^ 
tiiere  is  no  cause  fbr  yoor  alarm  on  cceoont  of  tiie  change;  Skcepl' 
ing  as  fiir  as  that  change  is  very  extensive,  and  thns,  peiMpe 
mnch  time  may  elapse  l^lbre  the  business  of  every  kind  wlneli 
was  in  arrears  can  be  exjpedited  by  the  new  Administration. 
There  is  no  change  of  pifmeiple  (as  far  as  we  can  yet  jadge)  in  the 
new  Cabinet-^-or  rather  the  new  Cabinet  has  no  general  politioal 
creed.    Lord  GrenviHcL  Fox,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Addington, 
were  the  four  nommal  heads  of  four  distinct  parties,  which  mast 
now  by  s<»ne  chemical  piooess  be  amalgamated ;  all  must  fwget, 
if  they  can,  their  peculiar  habits  and  opinions,  and  unite  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  comcKtt  object    How  f^  this  is  possible,  tm^  will 
abew;  to  what  degree  mis  motley  Ministry  can,  by  their  joint  in- 
fluence, commana  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  how  far 
they  unll,  as  a  uihole^  be  assisted  by  the  secret  influence  and 
power  of  the  Crown ;  whether,  if  not  so  seconded,  they  will  be 
able  to  appeal  some  time  hence  to  the  people,  and  dissolve  the 
Parliament  ^-<ill  these,  and  many  other  cruestioas,  will  receive  very 
different  answers  fkun  different  speculators.    Bnt  in  the  mean 
time  it  is  self-evident,  that  every  individual  will  be  extremely 
je^us  of  the  natronage  cf  his  individual  department;  that  indi- 
vidually, as  well  as  conjointly,  they  will  be  cautious  of  provokmg' 
enmily ;  and  that  a  measure  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleucB  is  not  very  likely  to  be  opposed  by  any  member  of  such 
a  Cabinet 

«*  IS,  mdeed,  the  object  of  your  wishes  were  a  sinecure,  and  at 
the  ^tii^posal  of  the  Chancellor,  (Erskine,)  or  of  the  President  of  the 
iMid  of  Centool,  (Loid  Minto,)  you  mitfbt  haye  strong  canse^  per- 
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iHipi^  for  wppnhmMOa ;  but  what  yon  uk  wodld  wait  fyw  caadi'^ 
dited,  and  there  probably  is  not  one  whom  the  Cabinet,  or  any 
person  m  it,  would  feel  any  strong  interest  in  obliging  to  your  die- 
advantage.  Bat  farther,  we  know  that  Lord  Sidmouth  le  in  the 
Cabinet ;  so  is  Lord  Ellenboroagh,  and  these  two  are  notoriooaly 
the  -KW*'  Ministers.  Now  we  may  be  very  sure  that  they,  or  sonie 
olher  of  the  King's  friends^  wiU  poflsess  one  department  which 
has  no  name,  but  is  not  the  less  real;  aamely,  the  supervision  of 
the  King's  influence  both  here  aild  in  Scotland.  I  therefore  much 
doubt  smother  there  is  any  man  in  the  Cabinet  wha  as  Minister, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  your  attainment  oi  your  object. 
Lord  Melville,  we  know,  was  in  a  great  measure  the  representative 
of  the  King's  personal  influence  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  sore  that  he  is  no  longer  so;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
will,  I  am  well  persuaded,  continue  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
who  has  not  been  forced  upon  his  Majesty  as  one  of  his  confi- 
dential servants. 

*  Upon  the  whoie^  then,  the  only  consolation  that  I  can  confi- 
dently give  ^ou  is,  that  what  you  represent  as  z,  principal  difficulty 
is  qmU  imaeinaryf  and  that  your  own  political  prmciples  are  exactly 
those  which  are  most  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  you.  I  need  not 
say  how  happy  Anne  and  myself  would  be  to  see  you,  {we  shall 

Send  the  month  of  March  in  London^  nor  that,  if  you  snould  be 
le  4e  point  out  any  means  by  which  I  can  be  of  the  slightest  use 
in  advanciiig  your  interests,  yon  may  empkjr  me  without  reserve. 
I  must  go  to  the  Pump-rocmi  for  my  glass  of  water^^-so  God  bless 
you.    Ever  truly  youn^ 

G.  Ellis." 

«  To  Gt9rge  EXHsj  Esq.,  BaOL 

«  London,  F«l>.  ao,  1606. 

^MydearEUis, 

**  I  have  your  kind  letter,  and  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  fbr  - 
your  solicitude  in  mv  behalf.    I  have  indeed  been  ramer  fortunate, . 
for  the  gale  which  has  shattered  so  many  goodly  argosies,  has 
blown  my  little  bark  into  the  creek  for  wmcn  she  was  bound,  and 
lefi:  me  only  to  lament  the  misfortunes  of  my  friends.    To  vary 
the  simile,  while  the  huge  frigates,  the  Moira  and  Lauderdale^ 
were  fiercely  combating  for  the  dominion  of  Uie  Caledonian  main, 
I  was  fortunate  enou^  to  ^et  on  board  the  good  ship  Spencer, 
and  leave  them  to  setUe  then:  disputes  at  leisure.    It  is  said  to  be 
a  violent  ground  of  controversy  in  the  new  Ministry,  which  of  those 
two  noble  lords  is  to  be  St.  Andrew  for  Scotland.    I  own  I  trem- 
ble for  the  consequences  of  so  violent  a  temper  as  Lauderdale's, 
irritated  by  lonff  disappointed  ambition  and  ancient  feud  with  all 
his  brother  nobles.    It  is  a  certain  truth  that  Lord  Moira  insists 
upon  his  claun,  backed  by  all  the  friends  of  the  late  Administra* 
tion  in  Scotland,  to  have  a  certain  weigh!  in  that  country;  and  it 
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k  eqnaS^r  certain  iiAt  (be  HamHtoBS  and  Lwinlnrdihn  kvfe. 
out  So  here  are  people  who  have  atood  in  the  rain  whbDBt  dooiv 
fe  BO  manj  years,  qnarreUing  few  the  neaieat  place  to  the  fire,  a* 
soon  as  they  na^e  set  their  feet  on  the  floor.  Lord  Moira,  as  he 
riways  has  been,  was  highly  kind  and  coorteoos  to  me  on  this 
oceasiosi. 

<*  Heber  is  just  come  in,  witii  yotff  letter  waving  in  his  hand.  I 
am  ashamed  of  all  the  trouble  I  have  given  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  flattered  to  find  your  firiend^diip  even  equal  to  that  greatest 
ar^  most  disagreeable  of  all  trials,  the  tadE  ef  solicitation*  Mrs. 
Scott  is  noi  with  me,  and  I  am  truly  concerned  to  think  we  shoold 
be  80  near,  without  the  prospect  of  meeting.  Truth  ia,  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  make  a  run  up  to  Batii,  merely  to  break  the  spell 
which  has  prevented  our  meeting  for  these  two  yean.  But  Bind- 
ley, the  edSector,  has  lent  me  a  parcel  of  books,  which  he  insists 
on  my  ccmstdting  within  the  liberties  of  Westminster,  and  which  I 
cannot  find  elsewhere ;  so  that  the  fortnight  I  propose  to  sti^  will 
be  fully  occupied  by  examination  and  extractmg.  How  long  I 
may  be  detained  here  ia  very  uncertain,  but  I  wii£  to  leave  Loo- 
don  on  Saturday  se'ennight  Should  I  be  so  delayed  as  to  brmar 
my  time  of  departure  any  thing  near  that  of  3rottr  arrival,  I 
wul  stretch  my  nirlough  to  the  utmost,  that  I  may  have  a  ehttnoe 
of  seeing  you.  Nothmg  is  minded  here  but  domestic  politics ; 
and  if  we  are  not  dean  swept,  there  is  no  want  of  new  lmM»is  to 
perform  that  operation.  I  lutve  heard  very  bad  news  of  Leyden*s 
health  mce  my  arrival  here, — such,  indeed,  as  to  «ve  room  to 
i4>prehend  the  very  worst  I  fear  he  has  neglected  the  precan- 
tions  wfaidk  the  climate  renders  necessary,  and  wldch  no  man  de- 
parts firom  with  impunity.  Remember  me  kindly  and  respectfully 
to  Mra.  Slis,  and  believe  me  ever  yours  fidthfUInr, 

WAI.TER  Scott. 

«P.  S.  Poor  Lord  Melville !  How  does  he  look?  We  have 
had  miserable  accounts  of  his  health  in  London.  He  was  the  ar- 
chitect of  my  little  fortune,  firom  circumstances  of  personal  regard 
merely ;  lor  any  of  my  trifling  literary  acquisitions  were  out  of 
his  way.    Ify  liveart  bleeds  when  I  think  on  his  situation^ 

<  Even  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased.'  "  * 


"  London,  llth  F^braaiy,  1806. 

"  My  dear  Lcnrd, 

<*  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself— for  perhaps  it  is  flattering 
myself— that  the  iK>b}e  architect  of  the  Border  Minstrel's  little  for- 

I    ■       I.I.I    1^  I  I      .M.-.       .1.    ■       ■  ■       I  II      I     »  !■  ■'       '■ *     '       ■"      -■ 

*  Hiese  lines  are  fktaa  8moUetl*8  IVonr  of  C^^Memwi. 
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tone  has  been  sometiBies  anxioae  for  the  secari^  of  that  lowly 
edifice,  daring  the  tempest  which  has  overturned  so  many  palaces 
and  towers,  if  I  am  right  in  my  supposition,  it  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  some  little  hibs,  I  liave 
been  able  to  carry  through  the  transaction  which  your  lordship 
sanctioned  by  your  influence  and  approbation,  and  that  in  a  way 
very  {^easing  to  my  own  feelings.  Lord  Spencer,  upon  the  nature 
of  tne  transaction  being  explained  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
fkvored  me,  was  pleased  to  direct  the  commission  to  be  issued,  sa 
an  act  of  justice,  regretting,  he  said,  it  had  not  been  firom  the  be- 
ginoing  his  own  deed.  Tms  was  doing  the  thing  handsotnely,  and 
Eke  an  English  nobleman.  I  have  been  venr  much  f^d  and  ca- 
ressed here,  almost,  indeed,  to  suffocation,  out  have  been  made 
amends  by  meeting  some  old  friends.  One  of  the  kindest  was 
Lord  Somerville,  who  volunteered  introducing  me  to  Lord  Spen- 
cer, as  much,  I  am  convinced,  from  respect  to  your  lordship's  pro- 
tection and  wishes,  as  from  a  desire  to  serve  me  personally.  He 
seemed  v^  anxious  to  do  any  thing  in  his  power  which  might 
evince  a  wish  to  be  of  use  to  your  proteg^  Lord  Minto  was  also 
infinitely  kind  and  active ;  and  his  influence  with  hotd  Spencer 
would,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  stretched  to  the  utmost  in  my 
&vor,  had  not  Lord  Spencer's  own  view  of  the  subject  been  per- 
fectiy  sufllcient 

**  After  all,  a  little  literary  reputation  is  of  some  use  here.  I 
suppose  Solomon,  when  he  compared  a  good  name  to  a  pot  of  oint- 
ment, meant  that  it  oiled  the  hinges  of  the  hall-dom  into  which 
the  posoooo<MB  of  that  inestimable  treasure  wished  to  penetrate^ 
What  a  good  name  was  in  Jerusalem,  a  knovfn  name  seems  to  be 
in  London^  If  you  are  celebrated  fi>r  writing  verses  or  for  slicing 
cucumbers,  for  being  two  feet  taller  or  two  feet  less  than  any 
other  biped,  for  aenng  plays  when  you  should  be  whipped  at 
schod,  or  for  attending  schools  and  institutions  when  you  should 
be  preparing  for  your  grave,  your  notoriety  becomes  a  talisman— 
an  *  Open  Sesame '  before  which  every  tmng  gives  way — ^till  you 
are  voted  a  bore,  and  discarded  for  a  new  plaything.  As  this  is  a 
consummation  of  notwiety  which  I  am  by  no  means  ambitious  of 
experiencing,  I  hope  I  shall  be  veiy  soon  abl^*  to  shape  my  course 
northward,  to  enjoy  my  good  fortune  at  my  leisure,  and  snap  my 
fingers  at  the  bar  and  all  its  works. 

**  There  is,  it  is  believed,  a  rude  scuflle  betwixt  our  late  com- 
mander-in-chief and  Lord  Lauderdale,  for  the  patronage  of  Scot- 
land. If  there  is  to  be  an  exclusive  administration,  I  hope  it  wfll 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  when  one  considers 
that,  by  means  of  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Ellenborough,  the  King 
possesses  the  actual  power  of  casting  the  balance  between  the  fire 
Grenvillites  and  four  Foxites  who  compose  the  Cabinet,  I  cannot 
think  they  wiU  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  force  upon  his  majesty, 
any  one  to  whom  he  has  a  personal  dislike^    X  should  therefore 
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fapfKwe  that  the  disposal  of.  8t  Andrew's  Cross  win  be  delayed 
tni  the  new  ministry  is  a  little  consolidated,  if  ihat  time  shdU  ever 
eome.  There  is  much  loose  ffunpowder  amongst  them,  and  one 
qraik  would  make  a  fine  exploaon.  Pardon  these  political  effu« 
sions ;  I  am  infected  by  the  atmosphere  which  I  breathe,  and  can- 
not restrain  my  pen  irom  discussing  state  affaiis.  I  hope  the 
younff  ladies  and  my  dear  little  chief  are  now  recovering  from 
the  whooping-cough,  if  it  has  so  turned  out  to  be.  If  I  can  do 
any  tibing  for  any  of  the  family  here,  you  know  your  right  to  com- 
mand, and  ^e  pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to  obey.  Will  your 
IcHrdshipbe  so  kind  as  to  acquaint  the  Duke,  with  veryfiatefol 
and  respectful  acknowledgment  on  my  part,  that  I  have  this  day 
got  my  commission  from  uie  Secretary's  office  ?  I  dine  tonday  at 
HoUand-house ;  I  refused  to  go  before,  lest  it  should  be  t^ougnt  I 
was  soliciting  interest  in  that  quarter,  as  I  abhor  even  the  shadow 
of  changing  or  turning  with  the  tide. 

''I  am  ever,  with  grateftil  acknowledgment,  your  lordship's 
much  indebted,  faithful,  humble  servant, 

W^JLTER  Scott." 


«  To  George  J2Mw,  Esq. 

"  London,  Sttardoy,  Msrclv  9, 1808. 

«My  dear  Ellis, 

*^  I  have  waited  in  vain  for  the  happy  dmsohitioD  of  the  speH 
which  has  kept  us  asimder  at  a  distance  less  by  one  quarter  than 
in  geaeral  divides  us ;  and,  since  I  am  finaUy  obliged  to  depart  for 
the  north  to-morrow,  I  have  only  to  comfort  myself  with  the  hope 
that  Bladnd  will  infuse  a  double  influence  into  bis  tepid  springs, 
and  that  you  will  feel  emboldened,  by  the  quantity  of  reenfcnce- 
ment  which  the  radical  heat  shall  have  received,  to  underbdce 
your  expedition  to  the  tranumiane  regioa  of  Reged  this  season. 
My  time  has  been  spent  very  gayly  here,  and  1  should  have  liked 
yery  well  to  have  remained  till  vou  came  up  tc^  town^  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wife  and  bairns  at  home,  whom  I  confess  I  am  now 
•ludoiiSs  to  see.  Accordingly,  I  set  off  early  to-morrow  morning — 
udeed,  I  expected  to  have  done  so  to-day  9  but  my  companion, 
fiallantyne,  our  Scottish  Bodoni,  was  afflicted  with  a.  violent  diap- 
ihoea,  which,  though  his  physician  assured  him  it  would  serve  his 
health  in  general,  would  certainly  have  contributed  little  to  his 
accomplishments  as  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  post-chaise,  which 
•re. otherwise  very  respectable.  I  own  Lord  Melville's  misfortunes 
affect  me  deeply.  He,  at  least  his  nephew,  was  my  early  patron,  and 

five  me  countenance  and  assistance  when  I  had  but  few  friends. 
have  seen  whett  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  were  thought  by  the 
hdiahkantB  almost  too  vulgar  for  Lord  Melville  to  walk  upon ; 
imd  now  I  fear  that,  with  his  power  and  influence  gone,  his  pres- 
ence would  be  ascounted  by  many,  from  whom  he  has  deserved 
other  thought^  an  embarrassment,  if  not  someUttng  wcvse.    AU     ^ 
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tfaiB  IS  very  vile — it  is  one  of  the  occasions  wben  Providence,  as 
it  were,  industrionsly  turns  the  tapestry,  to  let  us  see  the  ragged 
ends  of  the  worsted  which  compose  its  most  beautiful  figures* 
Ood  grant  your  {wophecies  may  be  titie,  which  I  Bmu-  are  raliier 
dictated  by  vour  kind  heart  than  your  experience  of  pditical  en- 
nuties  and  the  ftte  of  fiillen  statesmen.  Kindest  compliments  to 
Your  next  will  find  me  in  Bdinburglu 

WA&TBft  Scott." 


^Tq  George  £019,  £99. 

«  AflilMtlel,  AprU  7, 1808. 

«  My  dear  Ellis, 

**  Were  I  to  begin  by  telling  you  all  the  regret  I  had  at  not 
in&g  ycuBL  in  London,  ana  at  bemg  obliged  to  leave  it  before  your 
return,  this  very  handsome  sheet  of  paper,  which  I  intend  to  cover 
with  more  important  and  interestiufif  matters,  would  be  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  such  a  Jeremiade  as  could  only  be  equalled  by  Jeremiah 
himself!  I  will  therefore  waive  that  subject,  only  assuring  you  that 
I  hope  to  be  in  London  next  spring,  but  have  much  warmer  hopea 
of  seeing  you  here  in  summer.  I  hope  Bath  hsui  been  of  service ; 
if  not  so  much  as  you  expected,  try  easy  exercise  in  a  northward 
direction,  and  make  proof  of  the  virtues  of  the  Tweed  and  Yarrow, 
We  have  been  here  these  two  days,  and  I  have  been  quite  rejoiced 
to  find  all  my  dogs,  and  horses,  and  sheep,  and  cows,  two  cottages 
ftiU  of  peasants  and  their  children,  and  all  my  other  stock,  humaa 
and  anunal,  in  sreat  good  health-^we  want  nothinff  but  Mra.  Ellia 
•nd  you  to  be  £e  strangers  within  our  ffateef^and  our  establish* 
ment  would  be  complete  on  the  patriarchal  plan.  I  took  posses* 
sion  of  m;^  new  office  on  my  return.  The  duty  is  very  simple,  conr 
aisting  chiefly  in  signing  my  name ;  and  as  I  nave  five  coUeaguee^ 
I  am  not  obliged  to  do  duly  except  in  turn;  so  my  task  is  a  very 
easy  one,  as  my  name  is  very  short 

**  My  principal  companion  in  this  solitude  is  John  Dryden.  After 
tU,  tiiere  are  some  passages  in  his  translations  from  Ovid  and  Juve- 
nal that  will  hardly  bear  reprinting,  unless  I  would  have  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  th!e  whole  corps  of  Methodists  about  my  ears.  I 
wish  you  would  look  at  the  passages  I  mean*  One  is  from  the 
.fourth  bode  of  Lucretius ;  the  other  nom  Ovid's  Instructions  to  his 
Mistress.  They  are  nol  only  double-emtendres,  but  good  f^ain  sin- 
gle-entendres — not  only  broad,  but  long,  and  as  coane  as  the  main* 
■ail  of  a  first-rate.  Wmittomake  ofthemllowwiiot;  batIic»Kr 
that,  without  abscdntely  griding  th»  bard,  it  will  be  indispensaUit 
to  circumcise  him  a  litue  by  leaving  out  some  of  the  most  obnox'- 
ious  lines.  Do  pray  look  at  t^e  poems  and  decide  for  me.  Have 
you  seen  my  friend  Tom  Thomson,  who  is  just  now  in  Leiidon? 
He  has,  I  believe,  the  advantage  of  knowing  vou,  and  I  hope  yvu 
yill  meet,  as  he  underrtands  more  of  old  b<x>KS,'old  laws,  and  aid 
•i>tc»y,  Aan  any  man  in  Scotland*    He  has  lately  imw^d  an  a^ 
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|uirtiiiffilt  in  geotfamd,  which  pots  aU  onr  recofds  onder  hk  imme* 
QUte  ioiqpection  and  control,  and  I  expect  many  yaluabie  discovep* 
ka  to  he  the  Goneequence  tn  hk  itiveetiffation,  if  he  eacapea  being 
amothered  in  the  clond  of  dust  which  ha  rese&rchea  will  certamly 
laise -about  his  ean.  I  sent  yoor  card  instantly  to  Jefl^y,  ftom 
whom  you  had  doubtleas  a  suitable  answer.*  I  saw  the  yenerable 
teOfKxmist  and  antii{uaryy  Macpherson,  when  in  London,  and  was 

Siite  delighted  with  the  simi^icity  and  kindness  of  his  manners* 
e  is  exactly  like  one  of  the  old  Scotchmen  whom  I  remember 
twenty  yean  affo,  befinv  00  close  a  union  had  taken  place  between 
fidinbn^B^  and  London.  The  maal«coach  and  the  Berwick  smacks 
ha?e  done  more  than  the  Umon  in  altering  our  national  characteri 
sometimes  fbi  the  better  and  sometimes  for  the  wone. 

■*!  met  with  your  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  in  town,  and  claimed  his 
acquaintance  as  a  friend  of  yours,  and  had  my  claim  allowed ;  also 
lCr.Frere,-^-both  delightful  companions,  far  too  good  for  politic^ 
and  for  winning  and  losing  places.  When  I  say  I  was  more  pleasea 
with  their  eocieiy  than  I  bought  had  been  possible  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  I  pay  them  a  very  trifling  comjdiment  and  myself  a 
very  great  one.  I  iiad  also  the  nonor  of  dining  with  a  fyxr  friend  of 
yours  «t  Rackheath,  an  haoar  wfaioh  I  shall  very  long  remember* 
Bbe  is  an  enchantmg[  princess,  who  dwells  in.an  enehimted  palace, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  her  prince  most  labor  under  aomo 
malignant  spell  when  he  denies  himself  her  society.  The  very 
Prince  of  the  Black  Isles,  whose  bottom  was  marble,  would  have 
made  an  eflbrt  to  transport  himself  to  Montague  House.  From  all 
this  Tou  will  understand  I  was  at  Montague  Souse. 

**  f  am  quite  delighted  at  the  interest  you  take  in  poor  Lord  Mel* 
ville.  I  suppose  thev  are  determined  to  hunt  him  down.  Indeedt 
Ihe  result  of  his  triaf  must  be  ruin  from  the  expense,  even  suppos* 
faig  him  to  be  honombly  acquitted.  Will  you,  when  you  have  time 
to  write,  let  me  know  how  that  matter  is  likely  to  turn?  I  am 
deeply  interrated  in  it ;  and  the  reportei  here  are  so  various,  that 
one  Imows  not  what  to  trust  ta  Even  the  common  rum(Nr  of  Lon* 
don  is  generally  more  authentic  than  the  'fronugood  authority '  of 
Edinburgh,  j^esides,!  am  now  in  the  wilds  (Qas !  I  cannot  say 
woods  and  wilds,)  and  hear  little  of  what  passes.  Charlotte  joins 
|ne  in  a  thousand  kind  remeipbcanoes  to  M«b.  Ellis ;  and  I  am  ever 
youzB  most  truly, 

Walter  Scott.** 

I  shall,  not  dwell  at  present  upon  Scott's  method  of  con- 
duct in  the  circumstances  of  an  embently  popular  author 
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•  Mr.  Ellis  had  written  to  Mr.  Jeffirej;  through  Scott,  Pfopojing  to 
write  an  article  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  Annals  of  Com- 
IKiee,  then  recently  pnhliBhed  by  Blr.  David  MacpfaerBon. 
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beleaguered  by  the  importunities  of  fii&iotiftbte  adaarars : 

his  bearing  when  first  exposed  to  such  iiifluences  was  exact- 
ly what  it  was  to  the  end,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  m  the 
sequel  to  produce  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  deliberate 
observer. 

Carolme,  Princess  of  Wales,  was  in  those  days  consid- 
ered among  the  Tories,  whose  politics  her  husband  had  uni- 
formly opposed,  as  the  victim  of  unmerited  misfortune,  cast 
aside  from  the  mere  wantonness  of  caprice,  by  a  ^y  and 
dissolute  voluptuary ;  while  the  Prince's  Whig  associates  had 
espoused  his  quarrel,  and  were  already,  as  the  event  showed, 
prepared  to  act,  publicly  as  well  as  privately,  as  if  they 
believed  her  to  be  among  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex. 
I  know  not  by  whom  Scott  was  first  introduced  to  her  little 
Court  at  Blackheath ;  but  I  think  it  was  probably  through 
Mrs,  Hayman,  a  lady  of  her  bed-chamber,  several  of  whose 
notes  and  letters  occur  about  this  time  in  the  collection  of 
his  correspondence.  The  careless  levity  of  the  Princess's 
manner  was  observed  by  him,  as  I  have  heard  him  say, 
•  with  much  regret,  as  likely  to  bring  the  purity  of  heart  and 
mind,  for  which  he  gave  her  credit,  into  suspicion.  For 
example,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  she  conducted 
him  by  himself  to  admire  some  flowers  in  a  conservatory, 
and  the  place  being  rather  dark,  his  lameness  occasioned 
him  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  following  her  down  some 
steps,  which  she  had  taken  at  a  skip,  she  turned  round  and 
said,  with  mock  indignation,  '^  Ah,  false  and  faint-hearted 
troubadour !  you  will  not  trust  yourself  with  me  for  fear  of 
your  neck ! " 

I  find  from  one  of  Mrs.  dayman's  letters,  that  on  being 
asked,  at  Montague  House,  to  recite  some  verses  of  his 
own,  he  replied  that  he  had  none  unpublished  which  he 
thought  worthy  of  her  Royal  Highness's  attention,  but  in- 
troduced a  short  account  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
repeated  one  of  the  ballads  of  the  Mountain  Bard^  for 
which  he  was  then  endeavoring  to  procure  subscribers. 
The  Princess  appears  to  have  been  interested  by  the  story, 
and  she  affected,  at  all  events,  to  be  pleased  with  the  lines ; 
she  desired  that  her  name  might  be  placed  on  the  Shep^ 
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herd's  list,  and  thus  he  had  at  least  one  gleam  of  roy^ 
patronage. 

It  was  during  the  same  ybit  to  London  that  Scott  6rst 
saw  Joanna  Baillie,  of  whose  Plays  on  the  Passbns  he  had 
been,  from  their  first  appearance,  an  enthusiastic  admirer. 
The  late  Mr.  Sotheby,  the  translator  of  Oberon,  &c.  &&c., 
was  the  mutual  friend  who  introduced  him  to  the  poetess 
of  Hampstead.  Being  asked  very  lately  what  impression 
be  made  upon  her  at  this  interview — ^*  I  was  at  first,"  she 
answered,  "  a  litde  disappointed,  for  I  was  fi'esh  from  the 
Lay,  and  had  pictured  to  myself  an  ideal  elegance  and  re- 
finement of  feature ;  but  I  said  to  myself,  If  I  bad  been  in 
a  crowd,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  I  should  have  fixed 
upon^  that  face  among  a  thousand,  as  the  sure  index  of  the 
benevolence  and  shrewdness  that  would  and  could  help  me 
in  my  strait.  We  had  not  talked  long,  however,  before  I 
saw  in  the  expressive  play  of  his  countenance  far  more  even 
of  elegance  and  refinement  than  I  had  missed  in  its  mere 
lines."  The  acquaintance  thus  begun,  soon  ripened  into  a 
most  afi^tionate  intimacy  between  him  and  this  remarkable 
woman  ;  and  thenceforth  she  and 'her  distinguished  brbther, 
Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  were  among .  the  friends  to  whose  in* 
tercourse  he  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure  when 
about  to  visit  the  metropolis. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before,  that  he  had  known 
Mr.  Sotheby  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  that  amiable 
and  excellent  man  having  been  stationed  for  some  time  at 
Edinburgh  while  serving  his  Majesty  as  a  captain  of 
dragoons.  Scott  ever  retained  f(Mr  him  a  sincere  regard  ;  he 
was  always,  when  in  London,  a  frequent  guest  at  his  hospi- 
table board,  and  owed  to  him  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
not  a  few  of  their  most  eminent  contemporaries  in  various 
departments  of  literature  and  art. 

When  the  Court  opened  after  the  spring  recess,  Scott 
altered  upon  his  new  duties  as  one  of  the  Principal  Clerks 
of  Sessbns ;  and  as  he  continued  to  discharge  them  with 
exemplary  regularity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  both  of 
the  Judges  and  the  Bar',  during  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
five  yeaaSf  I  think  it  proper  to  teH  precisely  in  what  they 
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coDsistec],  the  more  so  because,  in  his  letter  to  EDis  of  Ab 
85th  January,  he  has  himself  (characteristically  eoongfa) 
understated  Uiem. 

The  Court  of  Session  sits  at  Edinburgh  fixxn  the  12tb  of 
May  to  the  12th  of  July,  and  again  fiom  the  12th  Novemb^v 
with  a  short  interval  at  Christmas,  to  the  12th  of  Maiclt. 
The  Judges  of  the  Inner  Court  took  their  j^es  on  the 
Bench^  iii  his  time,  every  loomiog  not  later  than  tea  o'clock^ 
and  remained  according  to  the  amount  of  business  ready 
for  despatch,  but  seldom  for  less  than  four  or  more  than  six 
hours  aaily ;  during  which  space  the  Principal  Clerks  coa- 
tinued  seated  at  a  table  below  the  Bench  to  watch  tbe 
progress  of  the  suits,  and  record  the  decisions;  the  oases^ 
of  sdl  classes,  being  equally  apportioned  aoKxig  their  number^ 
The  Court  of  Session,  however,  do^  not  sit  on  Mondays 
that  day  being  reserved  for  the  criminal  business  of  tbe 
High  Court  of  Justiciary ;  and  there  is  also  another  blank 
day  eveiy  other  week, — ^the  Teind  Wednesday^  as  k  is 
called,  when  the  Judges  are  assembled  for  the  hearing  of 
tithe  questions,  which  bekwff  to  a  separate  jurisdictiQn,  of 
comparatively  modem  creation,  and  having  its  own  separate 
establishment  of  officers.  On  the  whde,  tbesiy  ScoU's 
attendance  in  Court  may  be  taken  to  have  amounted,  oa 
the  average,  to  from  four  to  six  hours  daily  during  rather 
less  than  six  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Not  a  little  of  the  Clerk's  business  b  Court  is  merely 
fonnal,  and  mdeed  mechanical ;  but  there  are  few  days  in 
which  he  is  not  called  upon  for  the  exertion  of  his  h^;her 
faculties,  m  reducmg  the  decisions  of  the  Bench,  orally 
pronounced,  to  technical  shape ;  which,  in  a  new,  complex, 
or  difHcult  case,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done,  without  dos^ 
attention  to  all  the  previous  {mx^eedings  and  written  docu<^ 
ments,  an  accurate  understandbg  of  the  principles  or  pie- 
cedents  on  which  it  has  been  determined,  and  a  thorough 
command  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  legal  foitns.  TMi 
or  indolent  men,  promoted  through  the  mere  wantonness  of 
political  patronage,  might,  no  doubt,  contrive  to  devolve  the 
harder  part  of  their  duty  upon  humbler  assistants;  but,  itt 
general,  the  office  had  been  held  by  gentlemen  of  iugk 
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eharactar  and  attainments;  and  more  than  one  among 
Scott's  own  colleagues  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  legu 
science  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  Bench.  Such 
men,  of  course,  prided  themselves  on  doing  well  whatever 
it  was  their  proper  function  to  do;  and  it  was  hj  their 
example,  not  that  of  the  drones  who  condescended  to  lean 
upon  unseen  and  irresponsible  inferiors,  that  Scott  uniformly 
imxielled  his  own  conduct  as  a  Clerk  of  Sessions.  To  do 
this  required,  of  necessity,  constant  study  of  law-papers 
and  authorities  at  home.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of 
reallv  base  drudgery,  such  as  the  authenticating  of  regis- 
tered deeds,  by  signature,  which  he  had  to  go  through  out 
of  Court ;  he  had,  too,  a  Shrievalty,  though  not  a  heavv 
one,  aH  the  while  upon  his  hands  ;-*4nd,  on  the  whole,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his  historyi 
Aat,  throughout  the  most  active  period  of  his  literary 
cue^,  he  must  have  devoted  a  large  proportion  of  his 
hours,  dmring  half  at  least  of  every  year,  to  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  professional  duties. 

Henceforth,  then,  when' in  Edinburgh,  his  literary  work 
was  performed  chiefly  before  breakfast — ^with  the  assistance 
of  such  evening  hours  as  he  could  contrive  to  rescue  from 
the  consideration  of  Court  papers,  and  from  those  social 
engagements  in  which,  year  after  year,  as  his  celebrity 
advanced,  he  was  of  necessity  more  and  more  largely 
involved ;  and  of  those  entire  days  during  which  the  Court 
of  Session  did  not  sit — da;^s^  which,  by  most  of  those 
holding  the  same  official  station,  were  ^ven  to  relaxation 
and  amusement.  So  long  as  he  continued  quartermaster 
of  the  Vohinteer  Cavalry,  of  course  he  had,  even  while  in 
Ecfinburgh,  some  occasional  horse  exercise ;  but,  in  general, 
fais  town  life  henceforth  was,  in  that  respect,  as  inactive  as 
his  country  life  ever  was  die  reveise.  He  scorned  for  a 
long  wlule  to  attach  any  consequence  to  this  complete 
dtemadon  of  habits ;  but  we  shall  find  him  confessing  in 
die  sequd,  that  it  proved  highly  injurious  to  his  bodily 
health. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  duties  of  lus  clerkship 
brought  him  into  close  daily  connection  with  a  set  of 
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gentleineD,  most  of  whom  were  doon  regarded  by  himwitll 
a  most  ooniial  affection  and  confidence.  Among  his  fellow^^ 
clerks  were  David  Hume  (the  nephew  of  the  historian^ 
whose  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  are  characterized 
with  just  eulogy^  in  the  Ashestiel  Memdr,  and  who  subse-« 
quendy  became  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  i  a  man  as 
virtuous  and  amiable  as  conspicuous  for  masculine  ywx  of 
intellect  and  variety  of  knowledge.  Another  was  Hector 
Macdonald  Buchanan  of  Drumirmkiln,  a  firank'4iearted  and 
generous  gentleman,  not  the  less  acceptable  .to  Scott  for 
the  Highland  prejudices  which  he  inherited  with  the  high 
blood'  of  Clanranald ;  at  whose  beautiful  seat  or  Ross 
PricMry,  on  the  shores  of  Lcx^hlomond,  he  was  hencefi»^ 
almost  annually  a  visitor-— *«i  circumstance  which  has  left 
many  traci?s  in  the  Wav^ley  Novds.  A  third,  (thou^  I 
believe  of  later  appointment,;  with  whom  his  intimacy  was 
not  less  strict,  was  the  late  excellent  Sir  Robert  Dunchs,  of 
Beechwood,  Bart.;  and  a  fourth  was  the  fiiend  of  his 
boyhood,  one  of  the  dearest  he  ever  had,  Colin  Mackenzie 
of  Portmore.  With  these  gentl^nen's  fiimiHes  he  and  his 
lived  in  such  constant  familiarity  of  kindness,  that  the 
Ghil4ren  all  called  dieir  fathers^  colleagues  uncles ,  and  the, 
mothers  of  their  little  fiiends,  ofimts;  and  in  trudi,  the 
establishment  was  a  brotherhood. 

Soott's  nomination  as  Clerk  of  Session  appeared  in  the 
same  Gazette  (March  8,  1806)  which  announced  die  in- 
stalment of  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  and  Jc^n  Clerk  al 
£Ldin  as  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor-General  for  Scot-^ 
land.  The  promotion,  at  such  a  moment,  of  a  distinguished 
Tory,  might  well  excite  the  wonder  of  the  Pariiament 
House ;  and  even  when  the  circumstances  were  explained^ 
the  inferior  local  adherents  of  the  triumphant  cause  werat 
fiir  fipm  ccHisidesing  the  conduct  df  their  superiors  in  this 
matter  with  feelings  of  sati^&ction.  The  indication  of  sucb 
humors  was  deeply  resented  by  his  haughty  spirit ;  and  he 
in  his  turn  showed  his  irritation  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to  extend  to  higher  quarters  the  spleen  with  which  his  ad^ 
vancement  had  beai  regarded  by  persons  wholly  unwordiy 
of  his  attention.    In  short,  it  was  idmost  immemtely  after 


a  Whig  BGnifltrjr  had  gszetled  ln$  aMdiatnmit  to  «a  olBoe 
which  had  fbr  twelve  months  tanned  a  principal  object  of 
his  ambit](m>  that,  rebelling  against  the  implied  suspici(m  of 
his  having  accepted  something  like  a  penonal  obligation  ait 
the  hands  of  adveise  politicians^  he  for  the  first  time  put 
himself  forward  as  a  decided  Tory  partisan. 

Hie  impeachmoit  of  Lofd  Melville  was  among  the  first 
measures  of  the  new  Government ;  and  pers(»al  al^tion 
and  padtude  graced  as  well  as  hei^ttened  the  welA  ii^ 
which  Sc<^  watched  the  issue  of  this^  in  his  eyes,  vin- 
dictive proceeding ;  but,  though  the  exnamiister's  idlimate 
acquittal  was,  as  to  all  die  dwrges  involving  his  personal 
honor,  complete,  it  must  now  be  allowed  that  the  invesdea* 
tion  brought  out  many  ciroumstanees  by  no  means  cremt- 
able  to  h^  discretion ;  and  the  rejoicing  of  his  fi^ds  ought 
not,  tberefcMre,  to  have  been  scomfolly  jubilant  Such  thcj. 
were,  howeveir-^t  least  in  Edinbun^h  i  and  S6ott  took  fals 
share  in  them  by  inditing  a  song,  which  was  sung  by  James 
Ballantyne,  and  received  with  clamorous  applauses,  at  a 

Sublic  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  event,  on  the  27th  of 
une,  1806.  I  r^ret  that  this  piece  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  late  collective  edition  of  his  poetical  works; 
but  since  such  is  the  case,  I  consider  myself  bound  to  insert 
it  here.  However  he  may  have  regretted  it  afterwards,  he 
authorized  its  pul^cation  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time, 
and  my  narrative  would  fidl  to  convey  a  complete  view  of 
the  man,  if  I  should  dmw  a  ve3  over  the  expression,  thus 
deliberate,  of  some  of  the  strongest  penanal.  feeUngs  that 
ever  animated  his  verse. 

"  HEALTH  TO  LORD  MfiLVIIXB. 

**  Bimod  hem  we  are  let  in  tanky  immA  die  taible. 
Fiye  hundred  good  fellows  well  met  in  a.  buk 
Come  listen,  brave  boys,  and  I'll  wnff  as  I'm  ait»e 
How  innocence  triumphed  and  prrae  got  a  hXL 
But  push  romid  the  CUnet— 
Come,  stewards,  don't  spii«  it— 
With  rapture  yonll  drink  to  the  toast  that  I  gWe  ? 
Here,  bojs. 
Off  with  it  merrily 
MnTiLiai  fttef^t,  aad  loaf  iM^  h^  live ! 
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«  Wtat  iitert  tlie  irtto  dotog,  when,  Wdif  pniw^ 
Pitt  badidbed  Rebellicm,  graie  Treason  a  strmc  •' 
Why,  they  twoie,  on  their  honor,  for  Arthur  O  Covkor, 
Ana  ibnght  hard  for  Despard  affainst  country  and  khig. 

Well,  then,  we  knew,  boys, 

Pitt  and  Melvii.i.s  were  true  boja,    ' 
And  the  tempest  was  raised  by  the  fiiends  of  Reform. 

Ah,  woe ! 

Weep  to  his  memory ; 
Low  lies  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm ! 

^  Aikd  pray  j  don't  yon  mind  when  the  Bhies  fifst  weie  nMjof^^ 
And  we  seazeefy  could  think  the  house  safe  o'er  our  heads  ? 
When  villains  and  coxcombs,  French  politics  praising. 
Drove  peace  fiom  our  tables  and  sleep  from  our  beds  ? 
Onr  hearts  th^  grew  bolder, 
When,  musket  on  shoulder. 
Stepped  forth  our  old  Statesman  example  to  give. 
Come,  boys,  never  fear, 
Drink  the  Blue  ffrenadier-— 
Here's  to  old  Harrt,  and  long  may  he  live ! 

^  lEIiey  woold  torn  us  adril^ ;  though  rely^  sir,  upon  it— 
Unr  own  Ikithful  chronicles  warrant  us  that 
The  free  mountaineer  and  his  bonny  blue  bonnet 
Hate  oiigone  as  far  as  the  regoliur's  hat. 
We  laugh  at  their  taunting, 
For  all  we  are  wanting 
Is  license  our  life  fi)r  our  country  to  give. 
Off  with  it  merrily,^ 
Horse,  foot,  and  artillery, — 
-  Each  loyal  Volunteer,  long  may  he  live. 

>  " 

<<  'Tis  not  us  alone,  boy»--tiie  Army  and  Navy 
Have  each  got  a  slap  'mid  their  politic  pranks ; 
CoRNWALLis  cashiered,  that  watched  winters  to  save  ye. 
And  the  Cape  called  a  bauble,  unworthy  of  thanks. 
But  vain  is  their  taunt ; 
No  soldier  shall  want 
The  thanks  that  his  country  to  valor  can  give : 
Come,  boys. 
Drink  it  off  merrily, — 
Sir  David  and  Pqfham,  and  long  may  they  live ! 

^  And  then  our  reveniie — Lord  knows  bow  they  ^wed  it 
While  each  petty  Statesman  talked  lofty  and  big ; 
But  the  beer-tax  was  weak,  as  if  Whitbread  had  brewed  it. 
And  the  pig-iron  duty^  a  shame  to  a  pig. 
In  vain  is  their  vanntinir ; 
Too  sarely  there's  wantmg  ^ 

What  judgment,  experience,  and  steadiness  give ; 
Come,  boys. 
Drink  about  merrily, — 
Health  to  sage  Hmlyvlle,  and  long  may  he  live  1 
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<« Oar nig> totHHWMT FriaoiM    likutmBiwtj        ,  ^, 
Mmj  rKmdenee  wstch  them  with  mercy  tnd  mi|^ ! 
While  there**  one  Scottuh  hand  that  can  wag  a  6hijm«re.  n^ 
Thej  ahall  ne'er  want  a  friend  to  stand  op  fyt  ihmt  li^ht. 
Be  damned  he  that  dare  net|— 
For  my  part,  TU  spare  not 
To  beauty  aiBieted  a  triimte  to  give: 
f^  it  up  aleadil^. 
Drink  it  off  raadHyy*. 
Here's  to  the  Prinoessy  and  king  may  she  live. 

"  And  siaee  we  most  not  set  Anld Reikie  instoTy 
And  make  her  brown  visage  as  light  as  bar  teut  ,*• 
TSll  each  man  illnmine  Us  owa  apper  stoty , 
Nsr  hMr4Miok  nor  lawyer  shall  iMoe  ns  to  paH. 
In  Orbvtixxb  and  Spbhobb, 
And  some  few  good  men,  sir. 
High  tslentB  we  honor,  dight  differenoe  fivgiv^; 
Bnt  tile  Bre#er  well  1mmui» 
Tdlyho  to  the  Fox, 
And  drkkk  MslvullIe  fi>reTer,  as  long  as  we  uTe.** 

Tins  song  gave  great  aSkac^  to  the  many  ^inc^!^  )fit» 
iKmal  fiiends  whom  Scott  numbered  among  theiippeir  rauokl 
of  the  Whiss ;  and,  in  particular,  it  treated  a  matlml  cold- 
ne^  toward  him  on  the  part  of  the  accomplished  tnA 
snuable  Countess  of  Rosdrn,  (a  vety  intimate  mettd  of  hit 
&vorite  patroness,  Lady  Dalkeith,)  which,  as  his  letters 
show,  wounded  hta  feelings  severely, — ^the  more  so,  I  bav6 
no  doubt,  because  a  little  reflection  must  have  made  him 
repent  not  a  few  of  its  sllusions.  He  ^^^as  Consoled,  how- 
ler, by  abundant  testimonies  of  Tory  apptobation ;  and, 
iiiDong  others,  by  tlve  folbwing  note  fixxn  Mr.  Canning :— ^ 

^DeirKr, 

"•I  shMdd  Aot  tMidc  it  meeisaTy  M  troiible  yoo  witii  i  isMfc 
^^wledgment  of  the  very  aGoeptable  nresent  which  tou  were 
^  good  as  to  send  me  tfaroogh  Mr.  WHuam  Rose,  if  1  had  net 
^ppened  to  hear  that  some  ofthoee  persons  whb  cotdd  not  uideed 
^  oxifected  to  be  pleased  with  your  eompeeition,  have  Ikoiirift 
JiNper  to  be  yegj  loiid  and  petdant  in  the  •iprt^iwk  of  their  &- 

*  The  Msmstrates  of  Edanbwgh  had  rejected  «a  sn^ieation  for  iUi^ 
ttioatioa  oflbe  town,  cm  the  atoival  of  llbe  news  ef  Lord  iCelTiUeli 
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apiNrolwtioD.  Those,  iherefiM«i,  who  approve  and  are  tibanMi  te 
your  exertions  in  a  caose  which  they  have  much  at  heart,  owe  it 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  you,  that  the  expressions  of  their 
gratitude  and  pleasure  should  reach  you  in  as  direct  a  manner  as 
possible.  I  hope  tiiat,  in  the  course  of  next  year,  yon  are  likely 
to  afford  your  niends  in  this  part  of  the  world  an  opportunity  tk 
repeating  these  expressions  to  you  in  person ;  and  I  have  the  homNr 
to  be,  dear  sir,  wiu  great  truth,  your  veiy  sincere  and  obedient 
servant, 

Gxoaex  Cannino." 

Scott's  Tory  feelings  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  a  very 
excited  state  during  the  whole  of  this  short  reign  of  the 
Whigs.  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  mingled  keenly  in  the 
details  of  county  politics, — canvassed  electors — ^harangued 
meetjpgs ;  and,  in  a  word,  made  himself  conspicuous  as  a 
leading  instrument  of  bb  party — more  especially  as  an  in- 
de&tigable  local  manager,  wherever  the  parliamentary  inter- 
est of  the  Buccleuch  family  was  in  peril.  But  he  was,  in 
truth,  earnest  and  serious  in  his  belief  that  the  new  rulers 
of  the  country  were  disposed  to  abolish  many  of  its  most 
valuable  instituti(xis ;  and  he  regarded  with  special  jealousy 
certain  schemes  of  innovation  with  respect  to  the  courts  of 
biw  and  the  administration  of  jusdce,  which  were  set  on  foot 
bv  the  crown  officers  of  Scotland.  At  a  debate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  on  some  of  these  propositions,  he 
made  a  speech  much  longer  than  any  he  bad  ever  before 
delivered  in  that  assembly ;  and  several  who  heard  it  have 
assured  me,  that  it  had  a  flow  of  energy  and  eloquence  for 
which  those  who  knew  him  best  had  been  quite  unprepared. 
When  the  meeting  broke  up,  he  walked  across  the  Maundy  on 
his  way  to  Castle  Street,  between  Mr.  Je&ej  and  another 
of  his  reforming  friends,  who  complimented  him  cm  the  ifae-> 
torical  powers  he  had  been  displaving,  and  would  willingly 
have  treated  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussion  playfoUy. 
But  his  fedings  hadf  been  moved  to  an  extent  m  beyond 
their  apprehension :  he  exclaimed,  *^  No,  no— 'tis  no  laughing 
matter ;  litde  by  litde,  whatever  your  wishes  may  be,  you 
will  destroy  and  undermine,  until  nothing  of  what  makes 
Scotland  Scotland  shall  remain.''  And  so  sayinff,  he  turn* 
ed  round  to  conceal  his  agitation — but  not  undl  Mr.  Jeffiey 
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sawteaos  gashing  dofwn  bis  chedc— -festing  his  head  until 
be  recovered  himself  on  the  wall  of  the  mound.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  in  his  mcnre  advanced  age,  did  any  feelings  obtain 
such  mastoy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PRYDEN— CRITICAL  PIECES  —  EDITION  OF  SLINGSBY'S  ME- 
MOIRS,  &c.  — MARMION  BEGUN  —  VISIT  TO  LONDON- 
ELLIS— ROSE— CANNING— MISS  SEWARD  — SCOTT  SEC- 
RETARY TO  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SCOTCH  JURISPRU- 
•  DENCE  — LETTERS  TO  SOUTHEY,  &c.— PUBLICATICW  OP 
MARMION*- ANECDOTES  — THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  ON 
MARBflON.  — 180&-1808. 

Dosing  the  whde  of  1806  and  1807,  Dryden  continued 
to  occupy  the  greater  share  of  Scott's  literary  hours ;  but  in 
die  course  of  the  former  year  he  found  time  and,  notwith- 
siandiflg  all  these  political  bickerings,  inclination  to  draw  up 
three  papers  for  the  Eifinburgh  Review ;  viz.  one  on  the 
poems  cutd  translations  of  the  Hon.  William  Hebert;  a 
second,  more  vahiaUe  and  elaborate,  in  which  he  compared 
the  "  Spednuns  of  Early  English  Romances,"  by  Ellis,  with 
the  '^  Selection  of  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances/' 
by  Ritson ;  imd^  lastly,  that  exquisite  piece  of  humor,  his 
sffticle  on  the^  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  to  which  Mr.  Je^ 
firey  added  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Reviewers^  Groans  with 
wUch  it  concludes.  It  was  in  September,  1806,  too,  that 
Messrs.  Longman  put  forth,  in  a  separate  volume,  those  of 
his  own  balkds  which,  having  been  included  in  the  Min- 
strelsy, were  already  their  property,  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  his  "  Lyrical  Pieces ;  "  for  which  he  received  £100. 
-This  publication,  obviously  suggested  by  the  continued 
popularmr  of  the  l^y,  was  highly  successful,  seven  thou- 
sand copies  having  been  disposed,  of  before  the  first  collec- 
tive  editioi  of  his  poetical  wodcs  appeared.     He  had  also 
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OHM,  biit  on  wflcctioo  once  more  kid  his  prose  tragedhr: 
aiMd.    About  t|»^  ssme  tone  he  iswed,  though  ^tfnul  hmi 
name,  a  miscelhuDeoos  volume,  entided,  ^*  Original  Memoia^ 
written  during  the  Great  Ciril  Wais;  being  the  life  of 
Sit  Henrjr  SUngsby,  and  Memoirs  of  Captain  Hodgsoo, 
with  Notes,"  be.    Scott's  preface  consbts  of  a  brief  but 
degant  and  interesting  biography  of  the  gallant  cavalier 
Smgsby ;  his  notes  are  few  and  unimportant.    This  vol- 
imie  (mr  which  he  gained  nodiing  as  ecutor)  was  put  forth 
in  Octoner  by  Messrs.  C<HistaUe ;  and  in  November,  1806^ 
he  began  JMamtian,  die  publication  of  which  was  the  firarr 
nnportant  business  of  his  m  which  that  enterprising  firm  had 
a  mimary  part. 

lie  was  at  this  time  in  fi^quent  communicati<Mi  with 
fleveral  leading  booksellers,  each  ^  whom  would  willingly 
have  ^grossed  his  labors ;  but  from  the  moment  that  his 
literary  undertakings  began  to  be  serious,  he  seems  to  bBrm 
iesdved  agamstt  forming  so  strict  a  oomiecrion  wkh  Bay 
Me  publisrar,  as  might  at  all  iateifere  with  the  fteedom  off 
his  transactions.  I  think  it  not  imjNrofaable  that  his  interests 
as  the  partner  of  Ballantyne  may  nave  had  some  bfluence 
hi  tUs  part  of  his  cc»duct ;  at  all  events,  there  can  belitde 
doubt  liiat  the  hope  of  sharing  moieand  morem  the  jHfofitB 
ni  Scott's  original  wofks  induced  the  competing  bookaelkni 
to  ocmtbue  and  extend  thdr  patronage  of  the  Edinburgh 
piHit^,  who  had  been  mtrodncsed  -to  their  notice  as  the 
personal  fiiend  of  the  most  rising  audior  of  the  day«  But, 
neverdieless,  I  can  have  no  doubt  diat  Scott  was  mably 
guided  brfr  his  love  of  independence.  It  was  always  Im 
maxim,  that  no  author  should  ever  let  any  one  house  fency 
diat  diey  had  obtained  a  ri^ht  of  monopoly  over  his  worioi 
*-K)r,  as  he  expressed  it  m  the  language  of  the  Scotch 
feudalists,  *^that  they  had  completely  thmed  him  to  their 
null;''  and  through  life,  as  we  shdl  see,  the  instant  fat 
peieeived  the  least  trace  of  this  fedmg,  he  aMotted  fais  fiee- 
dom,  not  by  word,  but  by  some  decided  deed,  on  whatever 
t^onaoderedons  of  pecuniary  convenience  the  st^  might 
ttniEe  it  neoemsfy  tor  him  to  tiamjple.    Of  the  coMiictdf 
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lltan.  JMi^a^i  who  had  been  priac^eOy  eoatemei  m 
Ae  Miostreby,  tbe  Lay,  Sir  Tnstrem,  and  the  Ball«is»  he 
Ofi^tainly  could  bii^e  heA  oe  reason  to  complab ;  on  the 
eotttmry,  he  has,  in  various  places,  attested  that  it  was  lib* 
era!  and  handsome  beyond  his  expectation ;  but,  neveithe* 
less,  a  negotiatioo  which  they  now  opened  jwoved  fiuitless, 
and  ulumately  they  had  no  share  whatever  in  tbe  second 
of  his  original  works. 

Constable  offered  a  thousand  guineas  for  the  poem  very 
shortly  after  it  was  begun,  and  without  having  seen  one 
line  of  k;  and  Scott,  without  hesitatiiMi,  accepted  this 
pnoposal.  It  may  be  gathered  fiom  the  Introduction  of 
1830,  that  private  circumstances  of  a  delicate  nature  ten^ 
deied  it  highly  desirable  he  bim  to  obtain  the  immediate 
command  of  such  a  simi ;  the  price  was  actually  paid  long 
before  the  poem  was  published ;  and  it  suits  very  well  with 
Constable's  character  to  suppose  that  his  readiness  to  ad- 
vance tlie  money  may  have  outstripped  tbe  calculations  of 
flMite  esteblished  dealers,  and  thus  cast  the  balance  in  his 
frvor.  He  was  nc^,  however,  so  unwise  as  to  keep  the 
who]|^  adventure  to  himself.  His  bargain  being  fairly  con- 
cluded, he  tendered  one  fourth  of  the  copy-right  to  Mr. 
Miller  of  Albemarle  Street,  and  another  to  Mr.  Murray, 
diea  oi  Fleet  Soneet,  London ;  and  both  these  booksellers 
appear  to  have  .efnbraced  his  proposition  with  eag^^ 
ness.  "  I  aiir,"  Murray  wrote  to  Constable,  on  the  6th 
February,  1807,  ^'  tmly  sensible  of  tbe  kind  remembrance 
of  me  in  your  liberal  purchase.  You  have  rendered  Mr. 
Miller  no  less  happy  by  your  admission  of  bim  ;  and  we 
hoUh  view  it  as  lionorable,  profitable,  and  glorious  to  be 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  new  poem  by  Walter 
Scott."  The  news  that  a  thousand  guineas  bad  been  paid 
for  an  unseen  and  unfinished  MS.  appeared  in  those  days 
portentous ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  tbe .  writer  who 
received  such  a  sum  for  a  performance  in  embryo,  liad 
made  a  great  step  in  the  hazards,  as  well  as  in  the  honoi*s, 
of  authorship. 

The  private  circumstances  which  he  alludes  to  as  having. 
precipitated  bis  reappearance  as  a  poet  were  connected 
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brother  Thomas's  final  withdrawal  from  the  profes- 
wxk  o(  a  Writer  to  the  Sgnet,  which  arrangemeDt  seems  to 
have  become  quite  necessaiy  towards  the  end  of  1806 ; 
but  it  is  extremely  miprobabks  that,  m  the  absence  of  any 
such  occurrence,  a  young,  energedc,  and  ambitious  man 
would  have  long  resisted  £e  cheering  stimulus  of  such  sue* 
cess  as  had  attended  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

<<  I  had  fiMmedy"  he  sajfs,  '^the  pradent  resolution  to  bestow  a 
little  more  Ubor  than  I  had  yet  done  on  my  productions,  .and  to  be 
m  no  bury  again  to  announce  myself  as  a  candidate  for  literary 
ftme.  Accoraingly,  partknlar  passages  of  a  poem  which  was 
finally  called  'Mannion,'  were  labored  with  a  good  deal  of  care 
by  one  by  whom  much  care  was  seldom  bestowed.  Whether  the 
woik  was  worth  the  labor  or  not,  I  am  no  competent  judge ;  but  1 
may  be  pennitted  to  say,  that  the  period  of  its  compodtion  was  a 
very  happy  one  in  my  Itfe;  so  much  so,  that  I  remember  with 
pleasure  at  this  moment  (1830)  some  of  the  spotEi  in  winch  par- 
ticular passaffes  were  composed.  It  is  jHrobably  owing  to  this 
that  the  introductions  to  the  several  cantos  assumed  the  fi>rm  of 
fimuliar  epurtles  to  my  intimate  friends,  in  which  I  alluded,  per- 
haps more  than  was  necessary  or  gracefbl,  to  my  domestic  occupa- 
tions and  amusements— «  loquacity  which  may  be  excused  by 
those  who  remember  that  I  was  still  young,  light-headed  and 
happy,  and  that  <nU  of  the  abundance  of  me  heart  the  mouik 
speakdh/** 

The  first  four  of  the  Introductory  Epistles  are  dated 
Ashestiel,  and  diey  pcmit  out  veiy  distinctly  some  of  the 
'^spots''  wUch,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  he  re- 
membered with  pleasure,  for  their  connection  widi^  particu- 
lar passages  of  Marmion.  There  is  a  knoU  with  some  tall 
old  ashes  on  tlie  adjoining  farm  of  the  Peel,  wheriB  be  was 
very  fond  of  sittmg  by  himself,  and  it  still  bears  the^name 
of  the.  Sheriff^ $  knowe.  Another  favorite  seat  was  be- 
neath a  huge  oak  hard  by  the  Tweedy  at  the  extremity  of 
the  hau^h  of  Ashestiel.  It  was  here,  that,  whSe  mecE- 
tating  his  verses,  he  used 

"  to  stray, 
And  waste  the  solitary  day 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 
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Ill 

Or  idl J  Ibt  te  ffannnff  laj 

^  With  which  the  milkmaid  cheers  her  wmj, 

Mtrking  its  cadence  rise  and  fidl, 
As  from  the  fieldy  beoeath  her  pall, 
She  tripe  it  down  the  uneTen  dale." 

He  frequently  wandered  for  from  home,  however,  at- 
tended only  by  his  dog,  and  would  return  late  in  the 
evening,  having  let  hours  after  hours  slip  away  among  the 
soft  and  nielancholy  wildernesses  where  i  anow  creeps  from 
her  fountains.    The  lines, 

*<  Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  St  Mary's  silent  hike,"  &c., 

paint  a  scene  not  less  knpressive  than  what  Byron  found 
amidst  the  gi^tic  pines  of  the  forest  of  Ravenna ;  and 
how  completely  does  he  set  himself  before  us  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  gentler  and  more  solemn  inspiration^  by  the 
closing  couplet, 

<*  Tour  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude."  ' 

But  when  the  theme  was  of  a  more  stiiring  order,  he  en- 
joyed pursuing  it  over  brake  and  fell  at  the  mil  speed  of  his 
lieutenant.  I  well  remember  hb  saymg,  as  I  rode  with 
Um  across  the  hills  from  Ashestiel  to  Newark  one  day  in 
his  declining  years — ^'  Ob,  man,  I  had  many  a  grand  ^- 
lop  amcmg  these  baes  when  I  was  thinking  of  Mannion, 
but  a .  trotting  canny  pony  must  serve  me  now."  His 
friend,  Mr.  Skene,  however,  informs  me  that  many  pf  the 
more  energetic  descriptions,  and  particulaily  that  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  were  struck  out  while  he  was  in  quarters 
.again  with  hb  cavalry,  in  the  autumn  of  1807.  ''  In  the 
btervals  of  drillbj;,"  he  says,  <^  Scott  used  to  delight  in 
walldng  his  poweriul  black  steed  up  and  down  by  himself 
npon  £e  Portobello  sands,  within  the  beating  of  tne  surge ;  ' 
and  now  and  then  you  would  see  him  plunge  in  his  spuiv 
and  go  off  as  if  at  the  charge,  vnih  the  spray  dashing 
about  him.  As  we  rode  back  to  Musselburgh,  he  often 
came  and  placed  himself  beside  me  to  repeat  the  veises 
that  he  ha^  been  composing  during  these  pauses  of  our 
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He  seems  to  have  communicated  fiagmeots  ot  the  poem 
very  ireely  during  the  whole  of  its  progress.  As  earty  as 
the  22d  February,  1807, 1  find  Mrs.  Hayman  acknowledg- 
ing, in  the  name  of  the  Princess  of  Waley,  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  Introduction  to  Canto  III.,  in  which  occurs  the 
tribute  to  Her  Royal  Highness's  heroic  £ither,  mortally 
wounded  the  year  before  at  Jena — a  tribute  so  grateful  to 
her  feelings  that  she  benelf  shcmly  after  sent  the  poet  an 
elegant  silver  vase  as  a  memorial  of  her  thankiiilness.  And 
about  the  same  time  the  Marchioness  of  Abercom  expresses 
the  delight  with  which  both  she  and  her  lord  had  read  the 
generous  veises  on  I^tt  and  Fox,  in  another  of  those  epis- 
des.  But  his  connection  with  this  noble  family  was  no 
new  one ;  for  his  father,  and  afterwards  his  brother  Thomas^ 
had  been  the  auditors  of  their  Scotch  rental. 

In  March,  his  researches  concerning  Dryden  carried 
him  again  to  the  south.  During  several  weeks  he-  gare 
his  day  pretty  regularly  to  the  pamphlets  and  MSS.  of  the 
&itis^  Museum,  and  me  evening  to  the  brilliant  societies 
Aat  now  courted  him  whenever  he  came  within  their 
sphere.  His  recent  political  demonstrations  during  the 
brief  reign  of  the  Whigs,  seem  to  have  procured  for  him 
on  this  occasion  a  welcome  of  redoubled  warmth  among 
the  leaders  of  his  own  now  once  more  victorious  party, 
**  As  I  had,"  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  in  India,  **  con- 
trary to  many  who  avowed  the  same  opinions  in  sunshine, 
held  fast  my  integrity  during  the  Foxite's  interval  of  power, 
I  found  myself  of  course  very  weH  with  the  new  amninis- 
tratiob."  But  he  uniformly  reserved  his  Saturday  and 
Sunday  either  for  Mr.  iQlis,  at  Sunninghill,  or  Lord  and 
l^ady  Abercom,  at  their  beautifid  viUa  near  Stanmore ;  and 
die  press  copy  of  Cantos  L  and  II.  of  Marmion  attests  that 
most  of  it  reached  Ballantyne  in  sheets,  firaaked  by  the 
Marquis,  or  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Aberdeen,  during  April, 

Before  he  turned  homeward  he  made  a  short  visit  to  hb 
fiiend  William  Stewart  Rose,  at  hb  cottage  of  Gundimore, 
m  Hampshire,  and  enjoyed  in  hb  company  various  long 
rides  b  the  New  Forest,  a  day  in  the  dock-yard  of  Ports- 
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mondi,  and  two  er  &iee  moie  m  the  Ue  of  WMit* 
Several  sheets  <^  the  MS.,  and  corrected  proo6  ot  Canio 
DI.,  are  also  under  covers  firanked  fiom,  Gundimoie  bjr 

*  I  am  iQie  I  Bhall  gntify  every  leader  by  extnctiiig  iome  liiiMy 
lUuding  to  Scott's  yisk  at  Mr.  Rose's  Marine  Villa,  from  an  nnonb- 
fidi^ipoem,  entitled  "  Ghmdimoie/'  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by 


«Heie  Walter  Soott  bas  wooed  the  northern  muse ; 
Here  he  with  me  has  joyed  to  walk  or  cruise ; 
And  hence  has  pricked  through  Yten's  holt,  where  we 
Have  called  to  mind  how  unoer  greenwood  tree, 
Pierced  by  the  partner  of  his  <  woodland  craft,' 
King  Ranis  fell  by  "Tyrrell's  random  shaft. 
Hence  have  we  rai:^d  by  Celtic  camps  and  barrows, 
Or  climbed  the  expectant  bark,  to  thread  the  Narrows 
Of  Hunt,  baond  westward  to  the  gloomy  bower 
Where  Charles  was  prisoned  in  yon  Island  tower; 
Or  from  a  longer  flight  alighted  where 
Our  navies  to  recruit  their  strength  repair— 
And  there  have  seen  the  ready  shot  and  gan*, 
Seen  in  red  stream  the  molten  copper  run ; 
And  massive  anchor  forged,  whose  iron  teeth 
Should  hoLd  the  three-decked  ship  when  billows  seethe ; 
And  when  t^ie  arsenal's  dark  stithy  raog- 
With  the  loud  hammers  of  the  Cyclop-gang, 
Swallowing  the  darkness  up,  have  seen  with  wonder. 
The  flaihittg  fire,  and  heurd  ftst  following  thunder. 
Here,  witched  from  summer  sea  and  softer  reign, 
Foscolo  courted  Muse  of  milder  strain. 
On  these  ribbed  sands  was  Cofcridge  pleased  to  pace. 
While  ebbing  smm  have  hummed  a  rolling  base 
To  his  rapttalk.    Alas  1  all  these  are  gone, 
'And  I  and  other  cifeepiuff  things  live  on^^ 
The  flask  no  more,  dear  Walter,  shall  I  qraff 
With  thee.4io  more  enjoy  thy  hearty  Mugh. 
No  more  shalt  thou  to  me  extend  thy  hand, 
A  wefeome  pilgrim  to  my  father's  land  I 

,  -  ♦  •  «    - 

AUme  mfih  friends  and  comrades  I  deplore. 
And  peopled  but  with  phantoms  is  the  shore : 
Heifce  have  I  fled  my  haunted  beach ',  yet  so 
Would  not  alike  a  sylvan  home  forego. 
Tliough  wakening  mnd  regrets  its  sere  and  yellow 
Leaves,  and  sweet  mland  murmur,  serve  to  mellow 
And  soothe  the  sobered  sorrow  thev  recall. 
When  mantled  in  tiie  fiided  garb  of  fell  ;— 
But  wind  and  wave— unlike  the  sighing  sedee 
,And  m^mnuring  leaf-ffave  grief  a  coarser  fedge  • 
And  in  each  howling  bfist  my  fancy  hears  ^  ^^ 

« the  voices  of  the  dead,  and  songs  of  other  years. 
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Mr.  Rose ;  and  I  dunk  1  most  quote  die  aole  vbfeb 
oompained  one  of  these  detachments^  as  riiowmg  the  good- 
m^med  buoyancy  of  mind  and  tonper  with  wfaicb  the  poei 
feceived  in  every  stage  of  Us  progress  the  faints  and  sug- 
g^tsonis  of  his  walbhfiil  Criends,  ]&skme  and  Ballan^e* 
T\x^  tatter  having  acainc^^verted  on  the  first  dranght  or  the 
song  '^  Where  shdl  the  Lover  rest/'  and  sketched  what  be 
thought  would  he  a  bettcsrairangeiDeat  of  the  stanza — Scott 
answeis  as  fellows  r —  f 

'*  Dear  James, 

<<  I  am  much  oUiged  to  yon  for  the  rhymes.  I  presmne  it  csn 
make  no  difierence  as  to  the  air  if  the  first  three  lines  rhyme ;  and 
I  wish  to  know,  with  your  leisure,  if  it  is  absolutelv  necessaiy 
that  the  fourth  should  be  out  of  poetic  rhythm,  as  ^tae  deaeilsd 
fiur  one'  certainly  is^ — ^For  example,  would  this  do  ? 

*•  Bhppld  my  heart  from  thee  faher. 
To  another  loye  alter,' 
(For  the  rhyme  we'll  say  WaKet,) 
Deserting  my  lover.' 

There  is  here  tfae  same  number  of  syllables,  but  anraaged'  in  ea* 
dance*  I  return  the  prooi;  and  send  more  copy.  There  will  be 
■z  Cantos.    Yours  truly,  ^^^  ^. 

w.  a* 

In  the  first  week  of  May,  we  find  him  at  lAchfield, 
having  d^vei^^  fixxn  the  great  road  to  Scotland  fer  the 
purpose  of  viating  Miss  Seward^  Her  account  of  her  old 
ODnespondent,  whom  till  now  she  had  never  seen,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Gary,  the  translator  of  l>ante ;  and  it  may 
interest  the  reader  to  compare  it  with  other  samilar  sketches 
df  eaitier  and  later  date. 

<<  On  Friday  last,**  she  says,  ^  the  poetically  great  Walter  Scott 
came  *like  a  sunbeam  to  my  dwelling.'  This  proudest  boast  of 
the  Caledonian  muse  is  tall,  and  rather  robust  than  ciender,  but 
lame  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Hayley,  and  in  a  greater  meas- 
ure. Neither  the  contour  of  his  face  nor  yet  his  features  are  ele- 
gant;  his  complexion  healthy,  and  somewhat  fiUr,  without  bloom. 
We  find  the  singularity  of  brown  hair  and^elashes,  with  fiazen 
^ebrows,  and  a  countenance  open,  ingenuous,  and  ^nevolent 
when  seriously  conversing  or  earnestly  attentive,  though  his  eyes 
are  rather  of  a  lightish  gray,  deep  thought  is  on  their  has :  he  con- 
tracts his  brow,  and  the  rays  of  genius  gleam  aslant  fhm  the  orbs 
henealli  them.    An  upper  lip  too  long  prevents,  his  month  fiom 


hmana^  deeUMf  faaaisoaie,  Irat  tii»  etrm^mt  enaaitioiM  of  lemMr 
and  neait  pU^  aJboiaX  it  when  he  talks  cheerful^  or  smiles ;  and  in 
company  he  is  much  oftener  gay  than  contemplative.  His  con- 
Tersation — an  overflowing  fountain  of  brilliant  wit,  apposite  alla- 
sion,  and  playful  archness — while  on  senous  themes  it  »*  nenrons 
and  rioqnent;  the  aecent  decidedly  SoDtch,  yet  by  n<^. means 
broad*  On  the  whole,  no  expectation  is  disappointed  wldch  his 
jioetoy  must  excite  in  all  who  feel  the  power  ana  traces  of  human 

mspiration Not  less  astonishing  tnan  was  Jdinson's  memoiy 

is  that  of  Mr.  Scott;  like  Johnson,  also,  his  recitation  is  too  mo- 
notonous and  violent  to  do  justice  either  to  his  own  writings  or 
those  of  otbeiB.  The  stranger  guest  delighted  us  all  by  the  onaf* 
fected  charms  of  his  mind  and  manners.  S^ch  visits  are  among  the 
most  highprized  honors  which  my  writings  have  procured  for  me.** 

Miss  Seward  adds,  that  sbe  showed  him  the  passage  in 
Gary's  Dante  where  Michael  Scott  occurs,  and  that,  though 
he  admired  the  spirit  and  skiH  of  the  version,  he  confessed 
his  inability  to  find  pleasure  in  the  Divina  ComecKa. 
'^Hie  plan,"  he  said,  ^'appeared  to  him  unhappy;  the 
personal  malignity  and  strange  mode  of  revenge  presump- 
tuous and  uninteresting." 

By  the  12th  of  May  he  was  at  Edbburgh  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  session,  and  the  printing  seems 
thenceforth  to  have  gone  on  at  times  with  great  rapidity,  at 
others  slowly  and  irregularly ;  the  latter  Cantos  havbg,  no 
doubt,  been  merely  blocked  out  when  the  first  went  to 
press,  and  bis  professbnal  avocations,  but  above  all,  his 
t)i7den,  occai^ning  fiequent  interruptions.  Just  a  year 
had  elapsed  fix)m  his  beginning  the  poem  when  he  penned 
the  EpisUe  for  Canto  IV.  at  Ashestiel ;  and  who,  tluit  con- 
siders how  busily  Ids  various  pursuits  and  labors  bad  been 
oiow&ig  the  interval,  can  wonder  to  be  tdd  that 

.  <<  Even  xwwi  i^  acaccelj  ^eems  a  day 
Since  fix^t  I  tuned  this  idle  Uy — 
A  task  80  often  laid  aside, 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied — 
^Lat  now  NoTember*8  dreary  ^e, 
Wnose  Toioe  inspired  my  openmg  tale, 
Tkat  same  November  gale  once  more 
Wliirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore." 

The  fifili  Intsoduotion  was  written  in  Ec£nbiu*gh  in  iba 
monft  IbBoi^g ;  thft(  to  tiiie  last  Canto,  du^g  the  Christ- 
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mad  fesavicies  c^  Mertoon-boiisey  wbeie,  fiom  the  fine  dmjn 

of  his  ballad<*rhymmg  down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he,  like 
his  bearded  ancestor,  usually  spent  that  season  with  the  im- 
mediate bead  of  the  race.  The  bulky  appendix  of  notes^ 
including  a  mass  of  curious  antiquarian  quotations^  must 
have  moved  somewhat  slowly  through  the  printer's  bands ; 
but  Mamiion  was  at  length  ready  for  publication  by  the 
middle  of  February,  1808. 

Among  the  ^^  graver  cares'^  which  he  alludes  to  as  having 
interrupted  his  progress  in  the  poem,  the  chief  were,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  those  ^ns^ug  fiom  the  peomiary  em-^ 
barrassments  of  his  brother.  These  are  mentioned  in  a 
leuer  to  Miss  Seward,  dated  in  August,  1807.  The  lady- 
bad,  among  other  things,  announ^  her  pleasure  in  the 
Eroapect  of  a  visit  fixim  the  author  of ''  Madoc,"  expressed 
er  admiration  of  '^  Master  Betty,  the  Toung  Roscius,"  and 
lamented  the  fether^s  design  of  pladng  that  '^miraculous 
boy"  for  three  years  under  a  certam  '^ schoolmaster  of 
eminence  at  Shrewsbury."  *    Scott  says  in  answer: — 

<*  Since  I  was  fiiTored  with  your  letter,  my  dear  Miss  Seward,  1 
have  brought  the  anpleaaant  transactions  to  which  my  last  letter 
alluded  piettf  near  to  a  conclosion  much  more  ibrtunate  than  I 
had  yentured  to  hope.  Of  my  brother's  creditors,  those  connected 
with  him  by  blood  or  firiendEUiip^  showed  all  the  kindness  which 
those  ties  are  in  Scotland  pecuharly  calculated  to  produce ;  an«L 
what  is  here  much  more  uncoBunon,  those  who  had  no  pemonal 
connection  with  liim  or  his  ftmily,  showed  a  libendity  which 
would  not  have  misbecome  the  generosity  of  the  Enghslu  Upon 
the  whole,  his  affairs  are  put  in  a  course  of  management  which  I 
hope  will  enable  him  to  begin  life  anew  with  renovated  hopes,  and 
not  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  recommencing  business. 

« I  am  very  happjr—- although  a  little  jealous  wi2ial--4hat  you 
are  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  Southey 's  personal  acquaintance. 
I  am  certain  you  will  like  the  Epic  bard  exceedingly.  Although 
he  does  not  deign  to  enter  into  the  mere  trifling  intercourse  of  so* 
ciety,  yet,  when  a  sympathetic  spirit  calls  him  fortii,  no  man  talks 
with  more  animation  on  literary  topics ;  and  perhaps  no  man  in 
England  has  read  and  studied  so  much,  with  the  same  nowen  of 
making  use  of  the  information  which  he  is  so  indefatigable  in  ac- 
miiring.  I  despau-  of  reconciling  you  to  my  little  fiiend  Je£Brey, 
futhongh  I  think  I  could  trust  to  lus  making  some  impression  on 
your  prepossession,  were  you  to  converse  with  him.    I  think 

*  S«e  MisB  Seward'f  Letters,  vol.  vi.  p.  364. 
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BcfisQxey  does  himself  imiMtiee  in  supposing  the  fi^bnrgfa  Re- 
view, or  any  other,  coald  have  sunk  Madoc,  even  for  a  time.  But 
the  size  and  price  of  the  work,  joined  to  the  frivolity  of  an  age 
which  must  be  treated  as  nurses  humor  children,  are  sufficient 
reasons  why  a  poem,  on  so  chaste  a  model,  should  not  have  taken 
immediately.  We  know  the  similar  ikte  of  Milton's  immortal 
work,  in  the  witty  age  of  Charles  n.,  at  a  time  when  poetry  was 
much  noore.  fashionable  than  at  present  As  to  the  division  of  the 
profits,  I  only  think  that  Southey  does  not  understand  thegentle* 
men  of  the  trade^  emphatically  so  Called,  as  well  as  I  do.  Without 
any  greater  degree  offourberie  than  they  conceive  the  Icmg  orac- 
tiee  o€  their  brethren  has  rendered  matter  of  prescriptive  iight, 
they  contrive,  to  clip  the  author's  proportion  of  profits  down  to  a 
mere  trifle.  It  is  the  tale  of  the  fox  that  went  a  hunting  with  the 
lion,  upon  condition  of  equal  division  of  the  spoil ;  and  yet  1 
do  not  quite  blame  the  booksellers,  when  I  consider  the  very  sin- 
gular nature  of  their  mystery,  A  batcher  generally  understands 
something  of  black  cattle,  and  woe  betide  the  jockey  who  should 
presume  to  exercise  his  profession  without  a  competent  knowledge 
of  horse-flesh.  But  whoever  heard  of  a  bookseller  pretending  to 
understand  the  commodity  in  which  he  dealt?'  They  are  the  only 
tradesmen  in  the  world  who  professedly,  and  b^  chmce,  deal  in 
what  is  called  <  a  pig  in  a  poke.'  When  you  consider  the  abomi- 
nable trash  which,  hy  their  sheer  iterance,  is  published  every 
year,  you  ^ill  really  excuse  them  mr  the  indemnification  which 
they  must  necessarily  obtain-  at  the  expense  of  authors  of  some 
value..  In  fact,  though  the  account  between  an  individual  book- 
seller and  such  a  man  as  Southey  may  be  iniquitous  enough,  yet 
I  apprehend  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  account  between  tne  trade 
and  the  authors  of  Britain  at  large  is  pretty  fairly  balanced ;  and 
what  these  gentlemen  gain  at  the  expense  of  one  class  of  writers, 
is  laykiied,  m  many  cases,  in  bringing  forward  other  works  of  little 
value.  I  do  not  know  but  this,  upon  the  whole,  is  fayorable  to  the 
cause  of  literature.  A  bookseller  publishes  twenty  books,  in 
hopes  of  hitting  upon  one  good  speculation,  as  a  person  buys  a 
parcel  of  shares  in  a  lottery,  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  prize.  Thus ' 
the  road  is  open  to  all ;  and  if  the  successml  candidate  is  a  little 
fleeced,  in  order  to  form  petty  prizes  to  console  the  losing  adven- 
turers, BtDl  the  cause  of  literature  is  benefited,  since  none  is  ex- 
cluded firom  the  privilege  of  competition.  This  does  not  apologize 
for  Southey's  careleiMness  about  his  interest— fi»r, 

—  <  his  name  is  up,  and  may  go 
From  Toledo  to  Madrid.* 

«  Pray,  don't  trust  Southey  too  long  with  Mr.  White.  He  is  even 
more  determined  in  his  admiration  of  old  ruins  than  I  am.  You 
see  I  am  glad  to  pick  a  hcUte  in  his  jacket,  being  more  jealous  of 
his  penonai  fkyor  in  Miss  Beward's  eyes,  than  of  hu  poetieai 
repiiUition. 
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<<  I  quite  agree  with  yea  aboatthe  plan  of  yoimg  Bettj'lB  eduea* 
tion,  and  am  no  great  idolater  of  the  learned  iangvuigesy  excepting 
for  what  they  contain.  We  spend  in  youth  that  time  in  admiring 
the  wards  of  the  key,  which  we  should  employ  in  opening  the 
cabinet  and  examining  its  treasures.  A  prudent  and  accomplished 
friend,  who  would  maxe  instruction  acceptable  to  him  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusement  which  it  conveys,  would  be  worth  an  hundred 
schools.  How  can  so  wonderfully  premature  a  genius,  accustomed 
to  excite  interest  in  thousands,  be  made  a  member  of  a  class  with 
other  boys!" 

To  return  to  Scott's  own  "  graver  cares  "  while  Maimioiii 
was  in  progress— among  them  were  those  of  preparing 
himself  lor  an  office  to  which  he  was  formally  appointed 
soon  afterwards,  namely,  that  of  Secretary  to  a  Pariiament- 
ary  Commission  for  the  improvement  of  Scottish  Jurispru- 
dence. This  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Sir 
Islay  Campbell,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
continued  in  operation  for  two  or  three  years.  Scott's  salary, 
as  Secretary,  was  a  mere  trifle ;  but  he  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect that  his  exertions  in  this  capacity  would  lead  to  better 
things.  In  giving  a  general  view  of  hb  afEairs  to  his  luother- 
ki4aw  in  India,  he  says  :— 

''The  Clerk  of  Session,  who  retiiied  to  make  way  for  me,  retains 
the  appointments,  while  I  do  the  duty.  This  was  rather  a  hard 
bargain,  but  it  was  made  when  the  Administration  was  going  to 
pieces,  and  I  was  glad  to  swim  ashore  on  a  plank  of  the  wreck ; 
or,  in  a  word,  to  be  provided  for  any  how,  before  the  new  people 
came  in.  To  be  sure,  nobody  could  have  foreseen  that  in  a  year's 
time  my  friends  were  all  to  be  in  again. ....  I  am  principally 
pleased  with  my  new  appointment  as  Being  conferred  on  me  by 
our  chief  law  lords  and  King's  counsel,  ana  consequently  an  hon- 
orable professional  distinction.  The  employment  will  be  but  tem- 
porary, but  may  have  consequences  important  to  nrv  future  lot  in 
life,  if  I  give  due  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  it.^ 

He  appears  aocordbgly  to  have  submitted  to  a  greal 
deal  of  miserable  drudgery  in  mastering  beforehand  the 
details  of  the  technical  controversies  which  had  called  for 
legislatorial  interference ;  and  he  discharged  his  functions, 
as  usual,  with  the  warm  approbation  of  his  superiors  ;  but 
no  resuh  followed.  This  is  alluded  to,  among  other  things, 
m  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Southey,  during  the  print*' 
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iBg  of  Mumion.  I  shaU  now  go  back  to  extract  some  of 
diese  letters ;  they  will  not  only  enable  the  reader  to  fill 
up  the  Gutlioe  of  the  preceding  narradve,  as  regards 
&ott's  own  various  occupations  at  this  periodi  but  illustrate 
very  strikingly  the  readiness  with  which,  however  occupied, 
be  would  turn  aside  whenever  be  saw  any  opportunity  of 
forwarding  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  otfcer  literary  men. 
Mr.  Southey  had  written  to  Scott,  on  the  27th  Septem- 
ber, 1807,  informing  him  that  he  had  desired  his  book- 
sellers to  forward  a  copy  of  ^^  Palmerin  of  England,"  then 
on  the  eve  of  publicatbn— announcing  also  his  ^'  Chronicle 
erf*  the  Cid ; "  and  adding,  ''  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  we  are 
to  have  another  Lay,  and  hope  we  may  have  as  many 
Last  L^s  of  the  Minstrel,  as  our  ancestors  had  Last  Wonb 
€(  Mr.  oaxter.''    Scott's  answer  was  this : — 

^  Tq  BobeH  Sauih^  Eiq. 

«  AiliMttel,  1st  October,  1897. 

"  My  dear  Southey, 

<*  It  will  ^e  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to  receive  any 
token  of  your  friendly  remembrance,  more  eflpecially  in  the  shape 
of  a  romance  of  knignt-errantiy.  Yon  know  ao  well  how  to  fbrbiah 
fhe  anna  of  a  preux  chevalier,  without  converting  him  h  la  Tre$$tm 
into  a  modem  light  dragoon,  that  my  expectations  from  Palmerin 
are  very  high,  and  I  have  given  directions  to  have  him  sent  to  this 
retreat  so  soon  as  he  reaches  Edinburgh.  The  half-guinea  for 
Hogg's  poems  was  duly  received.  The  uncertainty  of  your  resi- 
dence prevented  the  book  being  sent  at  the  time  proposed — ^it  shall 
be  forwarded  from  Edinburgh  to  the  bookseller  at  Cailisle,  who 
wiU  probably  know  how  to  send  it  safe.  I  hope  very  soon  to  send 
you  my  Lif^  of  Diyden,  and  eke  my  hut  Lay — (by  the  way,  the 
fonner  ditty  was  only  proposed  as  the  lay  of  the  Uui  Minstrel,  not 
his  last  fitt)  I  grieve  that  you  have  renounced  the  harp ;  but  stOl 
I  confide,  tnat,  hiring  often  touched  it  so  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  hearers,  you  will  return  to  it  again  after  a  short  interval.  As  I 
dont  much  admire  Cixnpliments,  you  may  believe  me  sincere  when 
I  teH  you,  that  I  have  read  Madoc  three  times  since  my  first  cur- 
sory perusal,  and  each  time  with  increased  admiration  of  the  poe- 
try. But  a  poem  whose  merits  are  of  that  hig^her  tone  does  not 
inmiediately  take  with  the  public'  at  large.  It  is  even  possible  that 
during  your  own  life— and  may  it  be  as  long  as  evenr  real  lover 
ci  literatDre  can  wish-— you  must  be  contented  with  the  applause 
of  the  lew  whom  nature  has  gifted  with  the  rare  taste  for  discrini- 
inatinginpoetiy.    But  the  mere  readers  nf  ver$t  must  one  day 
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oaaw  iiH  and  tb«ii  Madoc  will  aamime  his  real  place  at  tiie  feet  oC 
'  Ifilton.  Now  this  opinion  of  mine  was  not  that  fto  speak  frankiT) 
which  1  formed  on  reading  the  poem  at  first,  tnough  I  then  f^ 
much  of  itB  merit  I  hope  you  have  not  and  dont  mean  to  part 
with  the  Gopy-ririit  I  do  not  think  Wordsworth  and  70U  under? 
etand  the  hooksdling  animal  well  enouffh,  and  wish  you  would  one 
day  tiy^iD^  fiiend  Constable,  who  would  give  any  terms  for  a  con* 
nection  with  you.  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  the  Cid.  Do  you  know 
I  committed  a  theft  upon  you,  (neither  of  the  gait,  kine,  nor  horsey 
nor  outside  nor  inside  plenisluiig,  such  as  my  forefathers  sought  in 
Cttmbcarland,)  but  of  maiqr  versei^  of  the  Queen  Auragua,*  or  how* 
■oever  ^ou  spell  her  name  ?  I  repeated  them  to  a  very  great  ladyi 
(the  Pnncess  of  Wales,)  who  was  so  much  delighted  with  them, 
diat  I  think  she  got  them  by  heart  also.  She  asked  a  copy,  but 
that  I  declined  to  give,  under  pretence  I  could  not  give  an  accu« 
rate  one ;  but  I  promised  to  prefer  her  vequest  to  you.  If  you 'wish 
to  oblige  her  R.  H.,  I  will  get  the  verses  transmitted  to  her ;  if  noV 
the  thing  may.  be  passed  over. 

**  Many  thanks  for  your  invitation  to  Keswick,  which  I  Mope  to 
accept,  tmie  and  season  permitting.  Is  your  brother  with  you  ? 
If  so,  remember  me  kindly.  Wirare  is  Wordsworth,  and  what 
doth  he  do?  I  wrote  him  a  few  lines  some  weeks  ago,  which  I 
suspect  never  came  to  hand.  I  suppose  you  are  possessed  of  aU 
relating  to  the  Cid,  otherwise  I  would  mention  an  old  romance, 
chiefly  relating  to  Mb  banishment,  which  is  in  John  Frere's  posr 
session,  and  from  which  he  made  some  lively  translations  in  a 
tripping  Alexandrine  stanza.  I  dare  say  be  would  communicate 
the  original,  if  it  could  be  of  the  least  use.  f  I  am  an  humble  pe- 
titioner that  your  interesting  Spanish  ballads  be  In  some  shape 
appended  to  Uie  Cid.  Be  assured  they  will  give  him  wings.  There 
is  a  long  letter  written  with  a  pen  like  a  stick.  I  beg  my  respects 
to  Mrs.  Southey,  in  which  Mrs.  Scott  joins ;  and  I  am,  very  truly 
and  affectionately,  yours, 

Walter  Scott," 

To  ihe  Same. 

"  Edinbttigh,  Nof^ember,  1807. 

•*  My  dear  Southey, 

<*  I  received  your  letter  some  time,  but  had  then  no  oppor- 
tunitv  to  see  Constable,  as  I  was  residing  at  some  distance  mm 
Edinburgh.  Since  I  came  to  town,  I  spoke  to  Constable,  whom  I 
find  anxious  to  be  connected  with  you.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
only  difference  between  him  and  our  fothers  in  the  Row  is  on  the 

*  The  ballad  of  Queen  Orraca  was  first  published  m  the  IkKnbiirirh 
Annual  for  1808. 

t  Mr.  Southey  introduced,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid,  some  specimenB  of  Mr.  Frere's  admirable  translation  sf  the 
ancient  Poema  dA  Cid,  to  which  Scott  here  atludes^ 
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prineiple  c<Mitamed  in  the  old  ^reib : — Hi  that  tgowMftrtpe  wnmi 
rite  hfjwe  ;-^Be  that  has  fhrwen^'-may  fie  tUl  seven.  Constate 
ipotiU  thrive,  and  therefore  bestows  more  pains  than  our  &thert 
.vbo  Aooe  tloriven.  I  do  not  speak  this  without  hodc,  heeanse  I 
know  he  has  pushed  off  several  books  which  had  got  aground  in 
tlie  Row.  But,  to  say  the  tenth,  I  have  alwa^rs  found  advantage 
in  keeping  on  good  terms  with  several  of  the  trade,  but  never  sul^ 
ftrinff  any  one  of  them  to  consider  me  as  a  monopdy.  They  aie 
very  like  fiirmers,  who  thrive  best  at  a  high  rent;  and,  in  general, 
take  most  pains  to  dell  a  book  that  has  cost  them  money  to  pur- 
chase. The  bad  sale  of  Thalaba  is  truly  astonishing ;  it  should 
have  sold  off  in  a  twelvemonth  at  farthest 

**  As  you  occasionally  review,  will  you  forgive  mjr  su^^sting  a 
circumstance  fat  your  consideration,  to  which  you  wiQ  give  exactly 
Ifae  degree  of  weight  you  please.  I  am  perfectly  certain  thai 
Jeffiey  would  think  himself  both  happy  and  honorea  in  receiving 
any  eonununication  which  you  might  send  him,  choosing  your 
books  and  expreanng  your  own  opinions.  The  terms  of  the  £din'> 
burgh  Review  are  ten  ffuineas  a-sheet,  and  will  shortly  be  ad« 
vanced  conaderably.  {question  if  the  same  unpleasant  sort  of 
work  is  any  where  else  so  well  compensated.  The  onlv  reason 
which  occurs  to  me  as  likely  to  prevent  your  affording  the  Sdni« 
hnrgh  some  critical  assistance,  is  the  severity  of  the  criticisms 
i^n  Madoe  and  Thalaba.  I  do  not  know  if  this  will  be  at  aU 
removed  by  assuring  you,  as  I  can  do  upon  my  honor,  that  JefSref 
has,  notwithstanding  die  flippancy  of  these  articles,  tiie  most  sin-^ 
cere  respect  both  for  your  person  and  talents.  The  other  day  I 
designedly  led  the  jconversation  on  that  subject,  and  had  the  same 
reason  I  always  have  had  to  consider  his  attack  as  arising  from  a 
radical  difference  in  point  of  taste,  or  rather  feeling  of  poetiy,  but 
by  no  means  from  any  thing  approaching  either  to  enmity  or  a 
fiklse  conception  of  your  talents.  I  do  not  think  that  a  difference 
of  this  sort  should  prevent  ^ou,  if  you  are  otherwise  disposed  to  do 
so,  from  carrying  a  proportion  at  least  of  yoiur  critical  labors  to  a 
much  better  market  than  the  Aimual.*  Pray  think  of  this,  and  if 
you  are  disposed  to  give  your  assistance,  I  am  positively  certain 
that  I  can  transact  ue  matter  with  the  utmost  delicacy  towards 
both  my  friends.  I  am  certain  vou  may  add  £100  a-year,  or 
double  the  svon,  to  your  income  in  this  way  with  almost  no  trouble, 
•ndy  as  limes  go,  that  is  no  trifle. 

^I  have  to  thank  you  for  Palmerin,  which  has  been  my  aft^- 
noon  readiuff  for  some  days.  I  like  it  very  much,  although  it  is,  I 
thii^  consiaerably  inferior  to  the  Ama£s«  But  I  wait  with  double 
anxiety  for  the  Cid,  in  which  I  expect  to  find  very  much  informa- 
tion as  well  as  amusement.    One  discovery  i  have  made  is,  that 


'  *  Hie  Annual  Review,  eonduoted  by  Dr.  ArChur  Aiken,  commenced 
in  180S>  and  was  diseontinued  in  1806. 
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we  nnderatand  litde  or  notiuno*  of  Don  Q,iiixote  exe^t  by  tlie 
Sfmnish  romances.  The  Englimi  and  French  romances  throw  very 
little  li^ht  on  the  enbiect  of  the  doughty  cavalier  of  La  Mancha, 
I  am  thinking  of  {niblishiBg  a  small  edition  of  the  Morte  Arthur, 
merely  to  preserve  that  ancient  record  of  English  chivalry ;  bo^ 
my  copy  is  so  late  as  1637,  so  I  must  look  out  for  earlier  editioiM 
to  collate.  That  of  Caxton  is,  I  brieve,  iaidrouwAlt,  Will  yon 
give  me  your  opinion  on  this  project?  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Frere 
about  the  Spanish  books,  but  I  do  not  very  weU  know  if  my  letter 
has  reached,  him.  I  expect  to  bring  Constable  to  a  point  respect- 
ing the  poem  of  Hmdoo  Mythology.  *  I  should  esteem  myself 
very  fortunate  in  being  assisting  in  bringing  forth  a  twin  brother 
of  Thalaba.  Wordsworth  is  hardly  treated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  but  Jeffrey  gives  the  sonnets  as  much  praise  as  he  usuaHy 
does  to  any  body.  I  made  him  admire  the  song  of  LordClifbrdv 
minstrel,  which  I  Uke  exceedingly  myself.  But  many  of  Word»- 
worth's  lesser  poems  are  tamare^  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  to 
all  who  judge  of  poetiy  by  the  established  rules  of  criticism.  Somd 
of  them,!  can  safely  say,  I  like  the  better  for  these  aberrattona; 
in  others  they  get  b^ond  me-~at  any  rate,  they  ought  to  have 
been  more  cautiously  hazarded.  I  hope  soon  to  smid  you  a  Lifii 
of  Dryden  and  a  lay  of  former  times.  The  latter  IwouldwiUingly 
have  bestowed  more  time  upon ;  but  what  can  I  do  ? — ^my  suppomid 
poetical  turn  ruined  me  in  my  profession,  and  the  least  it  can  do 
IS  to  give  me  some  occasional  assistance  instead  of  it  Mrsr* 
Scott  begs  kind  compliments  to  Mrs.  Southey,  and  I  am  always 
kindly  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

Mr.  Southey,  in  reply  to  this  letter,  stated  at  length  cer- 
tain considerations,  poliucal,  moral,  and  ciiucal,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  enlist  himself  on  any  terms  in 
the  corps  of  die  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  Id  speaking  of  his 
iiriend  Wordsworth's  last  woik,  which  had  been  rather  se- 
verely handled  in  this  Review,  he  expresses  his  regret 
that  the  poet,  in  his  magnificent  sonnet  on  Killiecrankie, 
should  have  introduced  the  Viscount  of  Dundee  without 
apparent  censure  of  his  character ;  and  passipg  lo  Scott's 
own  afiairs,  he  says,  *^  Marmion  is  expected  as  impatiently 
by  me  as  he  b  by  ten  thousand  otliers.  Believe  me,  Scott, 
no.  man  of  real  genius  was  ever  a  puritanical  stickler 
for  correctness,  or  fastidious  about  any  faults  except  his 

*  The  Curse  of  Kehama  was  published  by  Longman  &,  Co.  in 
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oirib    Tbe  best  aitists,  both  m  poetry  and  punting,  have, 
prodnced  the  most*    Giye  us  more  lap,  and  ooiract  them 

at  leisure  for  after  editions — not  labonously,  but  when  the 
amendment  comes  naturally  and  unsought  for*  It  never 
does  to  sit  down  doggedly  to  correct."  The  rest,  Scott's 
answer  will  sufficiently  explain* 

<<  To  Eobert  StnUh^^  Esq. 

••  Bdtetaiih,  15ck  Oecentor,  1607. 

«» Dear  Soathev, 

^  I  yesterday  received  yonr  letten  aikd  can  perfectly  enter 
into  your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Keview  :-*iiide6d  I  dislike 
anst  eztremely  the  late  stream  of  politics  which  they  have  adoDted, 
as  it  aeeiDS,  even  on  their  own  showing,  to  be  cruelly  impruaenL 
Who  ever  tfaottght  he  did  a  service  to  a  person  engaged  in  an  ardu- 
ooseonflicty  by  proving  to  hin^  or  attempting  to  prove  to  him,  that  he 
mut  necessarily  be  beaten ;  and  what  effect  can  such  language  have 
bat  to  accelerate  the  accomidishment  of  the  nrophecy  which  it  con- 
tains ?  And  as  for  Catholic  iSmancipation, — I  am  no^  God  knows,  a 
Ingot  in  rehgions  matteis,  nor  a  friend  to  persecution ;  but  if  a  par* 
tindar  sect  of  religionists  are«  ip$o  /ado^  connected  with  foreign 
polities — and  placed  under  the  spintual  direction  of  a  class  of 
priests,  whose  amivalled  dexterity  and  activity  are  increased  by  the 
rules  which  detach  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world — I  humbly  think 
that  we  may  be  excused  from  intrusting  to  them  those  places  in 
the  state  where  the  influence  of  such  a  clergy,  who  act  under  the 
direction  of  a  passive  tool  of  our  worst  foe,  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  ccmseouences.  If  a  gentleman  chooses  to 
waJJi  about  with  a  couple  or  pounds  of  gunpowder  in  his  pocket, 
if  I  give  him  the  shelter  of  my  roo(  I  may  at  least  be  ]>ermhted  to 
exclude  him  from  the  seat  next  to  the  me.  So  thinking,  I  have 
feh  your  scruples  in  doing  any  thing  for  the  Review  of  late. 

^  As  for  my  good  friend  Dundee,  I  cannot  admit  his  culpability 
in  the  extent  you  allege ;  and  it  is  scandalous  in  the  Sunday  bard 
to  join  in  your  condemnation, '  and  yet  come'of  a  noble  Gneme ! 
I  admit  he  was  iant  soUpeu  sava^,  but  he  was  a  noble  savare ; 
and  the  beastly  Covenanters  agunst  whom  he  acted,  hardly  had 
any  (daim  to  be  called  meil^  unless  what  was  founded  on  their 
walkiiig  upon  their  hind  feet  You  can  hardly  conceive  the  per- 
fidy, cruelQr,  and  stupidity  of  these  people  according  to  the  ac- 
counts they  have  themselves  preserved.  But  I  admit  I  had  many 
cavalier  pre^dices  instilled  into  me,  as  my  ancestor  was  a  Killie- 
cranlMe  man. 

<*  I  am  very  glad  the  Morte  Arthur  is  in  your  hands ;  it  has 
been  long  a  favorite  of  mine,  and  I  intended  to  have  made  it  a 
handsome  book,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  antique-looking  quarto^ 
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*<  Edinburgh,  February  93, 180B. 
'  Sleepest  thou,  wakest  thofu,  George  EUlis  ?  * 

•*  Be  it  known  that  this  letter  is  little  better  flian  Ajhhdshiefy^^ 
as  to  the  meaning  of  which,  is  it  not  written  in  Wachtei's  The- 
saurus and  the  Lexicon  of  Adelung  ?  To  expound  more  vemacii- 
larly,  I  wrote  you,  I  know  not  how  long  a^  a  swinging  epistle 
of  and  concerning  German  Romances,  with  some  discoveries  not 
rf  my  own  cBscoterin^,  and  other  matter  not  furiously  to  the  pres- 
ent purpose.  And  this  t  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  you  by  ane 
gmtU  kmztj  Sir  WUliam  Farbeaj  Jbitz^  who  assures  me  he  left  it  as 
directed,  at  Sir  Peter  Parker's.  •  Since,'  to  vary  mv  style  to  that 
of  the  leger,  *none  of  yours.'  To  avenge  myself  of  this  unusual 
silence,  which  is  a  manifest  usurpation  of  my  privileges,  (being 
the  worst  correspondent  in  the  world,  Heber  excepted,)  I  have  in- 
dited to  you  an  epistle  in  verse,  and  that  I  may  be  sure  of  its 
reaching  your  hands,  I  have  caused  to  be  thrown  off  9000  copies 
thereof,  that  you  may  not  plead  ignorance. 

<^  This  is  oracular,  but  will  be  explained  by  perusing  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  5th  canto  of  a  certam  dumpv  quarto,  entitled  Mar- 
mion,  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field,  of  whrch  I  have  to  beg  yonr 
acceptance  of  a  copy.    <  So  wonder  on  till  time  makes  all  tmnsfs 
plain.'    One  thing  i  am  sure  you  will  admit,  and  that  is,  that — *  the 
nobby-horse  is  notforj^ot ;'  nay,  you  will  see  I  have  paraded  in  my 
introductions  a  plurality  of  hobby»horses — a  whole  stud,  on  each 
of  which  I  have,  in  my  day,  been  accustomed  to  take  an  airing. 
This  circumstance  will  also  mtify  our  friend  Douce,  whose 
lucubrations  have  been  my  study  for  some  days.*^    Th^  will,  I 
fear,  be  eaoiare  to  the  multitude,  and  even  to  tne  9tM&9md  con- 
noisseurs, who  have  never  found  by  experience  what  length  of 
time,  of  reading,  and  of  reflection,  is  necessary  to  collect  tiiie 
archaeological  knowledge'  of  which  he  has  displayed  such  proftt- 
non.    The  style  woald  altto,  in  our  Scotch  phrase,  fkoh  a  meftA^ 
i.  e.  admit   of  imxnrovement.     But  his  extensive  and   curiouB 
researches  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  class  ef  black-letter 
antiquaries;  and  his  knowledge  is  communicated  withont  ther 
raanifM  irritation^-which  his  ectateniporaries  have  too  ofteh  cE^^ 
played  in  matters  of  controversy,— wittumt  eBtentation,  and  withaal 
seltHrafficiency.    I  hope  the  succeM  of  his  Work  wiu  enxsoimge 
this  modest  and  learned  antiquary  to  give  us  more  collectaneaii 
There  tx^  fbw  things  I  read  with  more  pleasure.    Charlotte  johMi 
in  kindest  respects  to  Mrs.  Ellis.    I  have  some  hopes  of  being  in 
town  this  spnn^,  but  I  fear  you  will  be  at  Bath.    When  you  &V8 
ran  ov^  Biarmion,  I  hope  yeu  wUl  rememb^how  in^fNitient  Ishall 

•  *,iJl-  !>««»'■  Illu»trationt   of  Shakfpeaie  were  published  IM^ 
m  1807. 
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%e  to  hen  your  opinloB  wmnnhme.  I  im  seuiMe  I  nm  some 
mk  of  being  thought  to  fall  oelow  my  fbimer  lerely  but  thoie  thai 
will  play  for  the  gammon  must  take  their  chance  of  this.  I  am 
ako  anxious  to  have  particular  news  of  your  health.  Ever  yours 
ftiChfbDy, 

w.  a» 

The  letter  reached  Ellis  befine  the  bode ;  but  how  well, 
he  smticipated  the  immediate   cuirent  of  criticism^  his 
answer  will  show. 

^Befbse  I  have  seen  tiie  stnmger,*' he  sa^rs,  *<and  while  my 
mdgment  is  nnwarped  by  ha  seduction,  I  think  I  can  yentare, 
nrom  what  I  remember  of  the  Lay,  to  anticinate  the  fluctuations  of 

Cblic  opinion  concerning  her.  The  first  aecision  respecting  the 
uit  Minstrel  was,  that  he  was  evidently  the  production  of  a 
strong  and  vivid  mind,  and  not  quite  unworthy  the  airthor  of 
Glennnlas  and  the  Eve  of  8t  John ;  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  eke 
out  so  long  a  poem  with  uniform  spirit;  that  success  generally 
emboldens  writers  to  become  more  careless  in  a  secona  produc- 
tion ;  that ^in  short,  months  elapsed,  before  one  tenth  of  our 

wise  critics  had  discovered  that  a  long  poem  which  no  one  reader 
cofdd  bring  himself  to  lay  down  tiU  he  had  arrived  at  the  last 
linc^  was  a  composition  destined  perhaps  to  suggest  new  rules  of 
criticism,  but  certainly  not  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  a  taste 
formed  on  the  previous  examination  of  models  of  a  perfectly  dif- 
i^nt  nature.    That  Minstrel  is  now  in  its  turn  become  a  stand- 
ard ;  Marmion  will  therefore  be  compared  wi^  this  tnttrtj  and  will 
most  probably  be  in  the  first  instance  pronounced  too  long,  or  too 
short,  or  improperly  divided,  or  &c.  olc.  &c^  till  the  sage  and 
candid  critics  are  compelled,  a  second  time,  by  the  united  voice  of 
all  who  can  read  at  all,  to  confess  that  *  auiproiuH  and  ddecUare ' 
is  tiie  oidy  real  standard  of  poetical  merit    One  of  my  reasons 
for  liking  your  Minstrel  was,  that  the  sabiect  was  purely  and 
nece8saiily*|NM!lieaI;  whereas  my  sincere  ana  sober  opinion  of  all 
the  ^ie  poems  I  have  ever  read,  the  Odyssey  periutps  excepted,  u^ 
that  they  oo§^t  to  have  been  written  in  prose ;  ana  hence,  thouffh 
I  think  with  Maekmtosh)  that  ^/Me  tpoB  actif  yA  nemo  Fmus 
McrOnt^  I  rejoice  in  your  choice  of  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  c^ib,  or  (Sonjure  up  in  the  memorjr  a  number  of 
ftntastic  rules,  which,  like  Harpies,  would  sp^  the  banquet 
flffnedtotbe  imfcginatioiL    A  fow  days,  however,  wiH,  I  hope, 
enal^  me  to  write  ovee  saniMMfffeiee  de  comm." 

I  have^  1  believe,  alluded,  in  a  former  chapter  of  this 
■acnUiYe,  to  a  leiBaik  which  occisbs  in  Mr.  Southey's  Ufe 
of  Cowper,  ttamdy,  that  a  man's  eharaoter  may  bejadged 
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of  even  mote  surely  by  the  letters  whioh  his  fiieads  ack 
dressed  to  him,  than  by  those  which  be  himself  penned  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that — freely  as  Scott's  own  feelings 
and  opini<:His  were  poured  from  his  head  and  heart  to  aU 
whom  heconsidered  as  w(»thy  of  a  wise  and  good  maa's 
confidence — ^the  openness  and  candor  widi  which  the  best 
and  most  sagacious  of  his  friends  wrote  to  him  about  his 
own  literary  productions,  will  be  considered  hereafter  (when 
all  the  glories  of  this  age  shall,  like  him,  have  passed 
away)  as  affording  a  striking  confimiatioD  of  the  tnkh  of 
the  biographer's  observation.  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that 
Mr.  Soutbey  himself,  who  happened  to  be  in  London  when 
Marmion  came  out,  expressed  himself  to  the  author,  on  his 
return  to  Keswick : — 

'  ^  Half  the  poem  I  had  read  at  Heber's  before  my  own  copy 
arrived.  I  went  punctually  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  ne  was  long 
.  enough  dressing  to  let  me  devour  so  much  of  it  The  story  is 
made  of  better  materials  than  the  Lay,  yet  they  are  not  so  well 
fitted  together.  As  a  whole,  it  has  not  pleased  me  so  much — ^in 
parts  it  has  pleased  me  more.  There  is  nothing  so  finely  eon* 
ceived  in  your  former  poem  as  the  death  of  Marmion:  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  its  conception  any  where.  The  introductory 
epistles  I  did  not  wish  away,  because,  as  poems,  they  gave  me 
^reat  pleasure ;  but  I  wished  them  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  or  al 
uie  beginning— -any  where  except  where  they  were.  My  taste  is 
perhaps  peculiar  in  disliking  all  interruptions  in  narrative  poetry. 
When  the  poet  lets  his  story  sleep,  and  talks  in  his  own  person,  it 
has  to  me  the  same  sort  of  unpleasant  eflfect  that  is  produced  at 
the  end  of  an  act  You  are  alive  to  know  what  follows,  and  lo — 
down  cpmes  tlie  curtain,  and  the  fiddlers  begin  with  their  abomi- 
nations. The  general  opinion,  however,  is  with  me,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  ••••..'* 

I  have  no  right  to  quote  the  rest  of  Mr.  Southey's  letter, 
which  is  filled  chiefly  with  business  of  his  own ;  but  towards 
its  close,  immediately  after  mentioning  a  princely  instance 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  his  fiiend  Mr.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  to  a  brother  poet,  he  has  a  noble  sentence^  which  I 
hope  to  be  pardoned  for  extracting,  its  equally  applicable  to 
his  own  character  and  that  of  the  man  he  was  addressing — 
"Great  poets,"  says  the  author  of  Tbalaba,  "have  no 
envy  ;  litfle  oaes  are  £ill  of  ii!    Idoobt  whether  any  maa 
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^▼er  crMdsed  a  good  poem  omScioaAj,  who  bid  boI  wfk* 
ten  a  bad  one  himself."  I  must  not  omh  to  mentiooj  that 
on  his  way  fiom  Londoo  ^wn  to  Keswick,  Mr.  Southejr 
had  yisited  at  Stamfiifd  the  late  industrious  anttquaryi 
Octarios  Gilchrist,  who  was  also  at  this  time  one  cf  Scoit'a 
fiequent  correspondents.  Mr.  Gilchrist  writes  (May  21) 
to  Scott,  "  Southej  pdbted  out  tome  a  passage  in  Marmion 
which  he  thoaght  finer  than  any  thing  he  remembeied." 

Mr.  Wordsworth  knew  Scoit  too  well  not  to  use  the 
same  masculine  freedom. 

*  Thank  yon,"  he  says,  *<  for  Manmon.  I  think  yoor  end  has 
been  attained.  That  it  ia  ml  tiie  end  winch  I  riMmld  wiah  you  to 
pfOfKMe  to  yomaelf^  yoa  will  be  well  aware,  fiom  what  yon  know 
of  my  notiona  of  composition,  both  aa  to  matter  and  manner.  In 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  it  seema  aa  well  liked  aa  the  Lay, 
thoogfa  I  have  heard  that  in  the  woild  it  ia  not  aob  Had  the  poem 
bMn  moeh  better  than  the  Lay,  it  coold  acaicdty  haTe  aatiafied 
the  paUic,  which  haa  too  mnch  of  the  monater,  the  moral  monateri 
in  its  composition.  The  apring  haa  borat  oat  upon  oa  all  at  once, 
and  the  vide  is  now  in  ezqi^ite  beaa^ ;  a  gentle  ahower  has 
fitllen  tluto  morning,  and  I  hear  the  thrum,  who  has  built  in  my 
opchaid,  sittgmflr  amain !  How  ha|^  we  ahoold  be  to  see  yoa 
here  again !    &er,  my  dear  Scott,  yoor  sincere  fiieiid, 

W.  W." 

I  pass  ov^  a  multitude  of  the  congratulatonr  efiiisions 
of  inlerior  names,  but  must  not  withhold  part  of  a  letter  on 
a  folio  sheet,  written  not  in  the  first  huny  of  excitementji 
but  on  the  second  of  May,  two  months  after  Marmion  had 
reached  ScfnninghilL 

**I  have,''  says  Ellis,  <<been  endeavoring  to  divest  myself  of 
tboae  prejudices  to  which  the  impression  on  my  own  palate  would 
naturally  give  rise,  and  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  only  tasted  the  genial  confound,  after  seeing  the  sweet- 
meats picked  out  by  my  comrades  and  myself.  I  have  severely 
questioned  all  my  mends  whose  critical  discernment  I  could  fairly 
trust,  and  mean  to  give  you  the  honest  result  of  their  collective 
opmions ;  for  which  reason,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  have  a  good  deal 
to  say,  besides  which  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  connection  be- 
tween foolscap  and  criticism,  I  have  ventured  on  this  expanse  of 
paper.  In  the  first  place,  then,  all  the  world  are  agreed  that  you 
are  like  the  elephant  mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  who  was  the 
sreatest  elephant  in  the  world  except  himself,  and  consequentiy, 
%at  Ihe  only  question  bX  issue  is,  whether  the  Lay  or  Marmioii 
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■ha]]  be  reputed  the  most  pleitBioff  poera  in  our  langoage-HNive 
and  except  one  or  two  of  Dryden^  fables.    But,  with  respect  to 
the  two  nvals,  I  thinli  the  Lay  is,  on  the  whole,  the  g^reatest  favor- 
ite.   It  is  admitted  that  the  fable  of  Marmion  is  greatly  superior— 
that  it  contains  a  mater  diversity  of  character — ^that  it  inspires 
more  interest — and  that  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  point  of  po* 
etical  expression  ;  but  it  is  contended  that  the  incident  of  Delo- 
mine's  journey  to  Melrose  surpasses  any  thing  in  Marmion,  and 
that  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Minrtrel,  who,  though  the  last^ 
is  by  far  the  most  charming  of  all  minstreliy  is  bjr  no  means  com« 
pensated  bv  the  idea  of  an  author  shorn  of  liis  picturesque  beard^ 
deprived  of  his  harp,  and  writing  letters  to  his  intimate  friends. 
These  introductory  epistles,  indeed,  though  excellent  in  them- 
selves, are  in  fact  ontv  interraptions  to  the  fable ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, nine  out  oi  ten  have  penised  them  separately,  either  after 
or  before  the  poem — ^and  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  have  i»o- 
duced,  in  either  case,  the  effect  which  was  proposed — ?iz.  of 
relieving  the  reader's  attention,  and  giving  variety  to  the  whole. 
Perhaps,  continue  these  critics,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  Mar- 
mion delights  us  in  spite  of  its  introductory  epistles — ^while  the 
Lay  owes  its  principal  charm  to  the  venerable  old  minstrel : — ^the 
two  poems  may  be  considered  as  equally  respectable  to  the  talents 
of  the  author ;  but  the  first,  being  a  more  perfect  whole,  will  be 
more  constantly  preferred.    Now,  all  this  may  be  very  true— but 
it  is  no  less  ttae  that  every  body  has  already  read  Marmion  more 
tiian  once — ^that  it  is  the  subject  of  seoeral  conversation — that  it 
delights  all  ages  and  idl  tastes,  and  Uiat  it  is  universallv  allowed  to 
improve  upon  a  second  reading.    My  own  opinion  is,  that  both  the 
productions  are  equally  good  in  their  different  ways :  vet,  upon 
the  whole,  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  Marmion  than  of  the  I^ay, 
because  I  think  its  species  of  excellence  of  much  more  difficult 
attainment.    What  aenee  of  bulk  may  be  essentially  necessary 
to  the  corporeal  part  of  an  Epic  poem,  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  toi 
that  the  story  of  Marmion  might  have  furnished  twelve  books  as 
easily  as  six — ^that  the  masterly  character  of  Constance  would 
not  have  been  less  bewitching  had  it  been  much  more  minutely 
painted — and  that  De  Wilton  might  have  been  dilated  with  great 
ease,  and  even  to  considerable  advantage ; — ^in  short,  that,  had  it 
been  your  intention  merely  to  exhibit  a  spirited,  romantic  story, 
instead  of  making  that  story  subservient  to  the  delineation  of  tiie 
manners  which  prevailed  at  a  certain  period  of  our  history,  the 
number  and  variety  of  your  characters  would  have  suitea  any 
scale  of  painting.    Marmion  is  to  Deloraine  what  Tom  Jones  is 
to  Joseph  Andrews — the  varnish  of  high  breeding  nowhere  dimin- 
ishes the  prominence  of  the  features — and  the  minion  of  a  king  is 
as  light  and  sinewy  a  cavalier  as  the  Borderer, — rather  less  fero- 
cious, more  wicked,  less  fit  for  the  hero  of  a  ballad,  and  far  more 
fot  the  hero  of  a  regular  poem.    On  the  whole,  I  can  sincerely 
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assure  yon,  *  saris  phrase^*  that,  bait  I  seen  Manuion  without  know- 
ing tiie  au&or,  I  should  have  ranked  it  with  Theodore  and  Hono- 
ria, — ^that  is  to  say,  on  the  very  top  shelf  of  English  poetry.  Now 
for  faults.** 

Mr.  Ellis  proceeds  to  notice  some  minor  blemishes, 
which  he  hoped  to  see  erased  in  a  future  copy ;  but  as 
most,  if  not  all  of  these  were  sufficiently  dwelt  on  by  the 
profesaonal  critics,  whose  strictures  are  affixed  to  the  poem 
m  the  last  collective  edition,  and  as,  moreover,  Scott  did 
not  avail  himself  of  any  of  the  hints  thus  publicly,  as  well 
as  privately,  tendered  for  his  guidance,  I  shall  not  swell  my 

rige  by  transcribing  more  of  this  elegant  letter.  The  part 
hsLVB  giveo  may,  no  doubt,  be  considered  as  an  epitome 
of  the  very  highest  and  most  refined  of  London  table-talk 
on  the  subject  of  Marmion,  during  the  first  freshness  of  its 
popularity,  and  before  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  only 
critical  jounal  of  which  any  one  in  those  days  thought  very 
seriously,  had  pronounced  its  verdict. 

When  we  consider  some  parts  of  that  judgment,  to- 
gether with  the  author's  personal  intimacy  with  the  editor, 
and  the  aid  wliich  he  had  of  late  been  affiirding  to  the 
journal  itself,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  acquitted 
himself  on  ibis  occasion  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
his  courageous  sense  of  duty ;  and  that  he  relied  on  being 
considered  as  dcMng  so  by  the  poet  himself,  illustrates 
equally  his  sagacity,  and  the  manly  candor  and  strength  of 
mind,  for  which  Scott  had  all  along  been  esteemed  and 
honored,  the  most  by  those  who  knew  him  the  best.  The 
Number  of  the  EUliDburgh  Review  containing  the  article 
on  MamuoD,  was  accompanied  by  this  note : — 

«  To  WaUer  ScoU,  Esq.,  CasOe  Street 

"  Queen  Street,  Tuesday. 

«Dear  Scott, 

*<  If  I  did  not  five  you  credit  for  more  magnanimity  than  any 
other  of  your  irritsni>le  tribe,  I  should  scarcely  venture  to  put  this 
into  your  hands.  As  it  is,  I  do  it  with  no  little  solicitude,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  make  no  diflTerence  in  the  friendship 
which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  us.  I  have  spoken  of  your 
poem  ezacUy  as  I  think ;  and,  though  I  cannot  reasonably  suppose 
that  you  wiu  he  pleased  wiUi  every  thing  I  have  said^  it  would 
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mortify  me  very  iereiely  to  believe  I  liad  cif«n  yoo  paiiL  ff  yon 
liave  any  amity  left  for  me^  yoa  will  not  deby  very  long  to  tell  m^ 
MX.    In  tlie  mean  time,  I  am  veiy  sincerely  yooisi 

The  reader  who  has  the  fidinhurgh  Review  for  April, 
1808,  will,  I  hope,  pause  here,  and  read  the  article  as  ii 
stands;  endeavoring  to  put  himself  into  the  situatioD  of 
Scott  when  it  was  laid  upon  his  desk,  together  with  this 
ominous  billet  from  the  critic,  who,  as  it  happened,  had 
been  for  some  time  engaged  to  dine  that  same  Tuesday  at 
his  table  in  Castle  Street.  I  have  not  room  to  transcribe 
the  whole ;  but  no  unfair  notion  of  its  spirit  and  tenor  may 
be  gathered  from  one  or  two  of  the  principal  paragraphs. 
Aft^  an  ingenious  litde  dissertation  on  epic  poetry  in  gen* 
eral,  the  reviewer  says — 

^  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  success  of  the  woik  wm 
before  us  will  be  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  authoc^s  fornwr 
publication,  thoiiffh  we  are  ourselves  of  opinion  that  its  intrinsic 
merits  are  nearly,  if  not  altogether  equal ;  and  that,  if  it  had 
had  the  hie  to  be  the  elder  bom,  it  would  have  inherited  as  fair 
a  portion  of  renown  tm  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  its  predeeeesor.  It 
is  a  goo^  deal  longer,  indeed,  and  somewhat  more  ambitious  | 
and  it  is  rather  clearer,  that  it  has  greater  faults  than  that  1% 
lias  greater  beauties — ^though,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  inr 
eHned  to  believe  in  both  propositions.  It  has  more  flat  and 
tedious  passages,  and  more  ostentation  of  historical  and  antiqn»* 
xian  lore ;  but  it  has  also  neater  richness  and  variety,  both  of 
character  and  incident ;  and,  if  it  has  less  sweetness  and  pathos 
in  the  softer  passages,  it  has  certainly  more  vehemence  and  forc^ 
of  Coloring  in  the  loftier  and  busier  representations  of  action  and 
•motion.  The  place  of  the  prdoguiziAg  minstrel  is  but  ill  sap* 
plied,  indeed,  hjr  the  epistolary  diwertatioiis  which  ai«  prefixed^ 
each  book  of  the  present  poem ;  and  the  ballad-pieces  and  move 
episodes  which  it  contains  have  less  finieih  and  poetical  beauty ; 
but  there  is  more  airiness  and  spirit  in  the  higher  delineations ; 
and  the  story,  if  not  more  skilfully  conducted,  is  at  least  better 
eomplicated,  and  extended  throi^h  a  .wider  field  c^  adve9tar& 
The  characteristics  of  both,  however,  are  evidently  the  same— :« 
broken  narmtiv^-^a  redundancy  of  minute  description — ^bursts  of 
miequal  and  energetic  poeti^ — and  a  general  tone  of  spirit  and 
animation,  unchecked  by  timidity  or  affectation,  and  unchastened 
hy  any  gi^ot  delicacy  of  taste  or  elegance  of  fiincy." 
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#  IM  tiwwb  we  tldok 'tibiB  last  nuance  ^ 
good  ea  the  mmer,  and  allow  tbat  it  afforos  sieat  iadtcatioQa  of 
poetical  talent,  we  must  remind  our  readers  &.t  we  never  enter* 
tuned  mncb  paitiality  for  this  sort  of  composition,  and  ventured 
on  a  fermer  occasion  to  express  our  regret  that  an  author  endowed 
witii  each  talents  should  consume  them  in  imitations  of  obeolefee 
extra-Tamace,  and  in  the  representation  of  manners  and  sentiments 
In  which  none  of  his  readers  can  be  supposed  to  take  much  inter* 
est^  except  the  few  who  can  judge  of  theur  exactness.  To  write  a 
modem  xonnnce  of  chivalry,  seems  to  he  much  such  a  phantasy 
ns  to  hafld  a  modem  abbey  or  an.  English  pagoda.  For  <Hice,  how* 
-ever,  it  may  be  excused  ae  a  pretty  caprice  of  genius  x  but  a  see* 
end  production  of  the  same  sort  is  entitled  to  less  indulgence,  and 
impoees  a  sort  of  duty  to  drive  the  author  from  so  idle  a  task,  hv  a 
fiur  expositioii  of  the  fimlts  which  are,  in  a  manner,  inseparaole 
fiom  its  execution*  Sis  genius,  seconded*by  the  omnipotence  of 
ftdnon,  has  brought  chivalnr  a^in  into  temporary  favor.  Fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  now  talk,  mdeed,  of  donjons,  keeps,  tabards, 
scutcheons,  tressures,  caps  oi  maintenance,  portcullises,  wimpleiL 
and  we  Imow  not  what  besides ;  just  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Br.  Darwin^9  populaiity  of  gnomes,  sylpta,  oxygen,  gossamer, 
poly gy  ma,  and  polyandna.  That  ihshion,  however,  passed  rapidly 
away,  and  Mr.  Scott  should  take  care  that  a  different  sort  of  ped- 
antry does  not  produce  the  same  effects." 

Tbe  delaikd  expofiitkm  of  fiiults  foUowi;  and  it  b,  I  am 
woe,  done  in  a  style  on  which  the  critic  cannot  now  reflect 
with  perfect  equaninuty,  any  more  than  on  the  lofiy  and 
decisive  tone  of  the  sweejMng  'paragraphs  by  which  it  was 
iBtioduced*  AU  tlm,  however,  1  can  suppose  Soott  to  have 
gone  tfaioD^  with  ^!eat  comfX)sure ;  but  he  mtist,  I  think, 
have  wondered,  to  say  the  least,  when  he  found  himself 
accused  of  iiaving  ^^uuxnighout  neglected  Scottish  feelings 
and  Scottish  chuacteis ! "— 4Ie  who  had  just  poured  out  all 
Ae  patriotic  endiusiasm  of  his  soul  in  so  many  passages  of 
MfDmion  winch  every  Scotchman  to  tbe  end  of  tume  will 
have  by  baatt,  painted  the  capital,  the  court,  the  camp,  the 
heroic  old  chieftains  of  Scotland  in  ool^  instinct  wkh  a 
feffvar  ibat  can  never  die ;  and  dignited  tbe  most  fiital  of 
her  natbnal  misfi»rtunes  by  a  cel^ration  as  loftily  pathetb 
as  ever  bknded  pride  widfi  sorrow,—^  battle-piece  which 
even  Us  critic  had  pronounced  to  be  the  noblest  save  in 
Homer  I    'But  not  even  this  injustice  was  likely  to  wound 
Um  very  dcNe^y.    Coming  from  one  of  the  leoent  wit* 
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nesses  of  his  passkmate  a^taticHi  on  the  Momu^  perimpd 
he  would  only  smile  at  it. 

At  all  events,  Scott  could  make  allowance  for  the  petu- 
lancies  into  which  men  the  least  dbposed  to  injure  the  feel- 
bgs  of  others  will  sometimes  be  betrayed,  when  the  criti- 
cal rod  is  in  dieir  hands.  He  assured  Mr.  Jefirey  that  the 
article  had  not  disturbed  his  digestion,  though  he  hop^sd 
neither  his  booksellers  nor  the  public  would  agree  with  the 
opinions  it  expressed ;  and  begged  he  would  come  to  din- 
ner at  the  hour  previously  appointed.  Mr.  Jeffi-ey  ap*- 
peared  accordingly,  and  wis  received  by  his  host  with  the 
frankest  cordiality ;  but  had  the  mortification  to  observe 
tiiat  the  mb^ress  of  the  house,  though  perfectly  polite,  was 
not  quite  so  easy  with  him  as  usud.  She,  too,  behaved 
herself  with  exemplary  civility  during  the  dinner;  but 
could  not  help  saymg,  in  her  broken  English,  when  her 
guest  was  departing,  "  Well,  good  night,  Mr.  Jeffirey— dey 
tell  me  you  have  abused  Scott  in  de  Review,  and  I  hi^ 
Mr.  Constable  has  paid  you  very  well  for  writing  it."  This 
anecdote  was  not  perhaps  worth  giving ;  but  it  has  been 
printed  already  in  an  exaggerated  shape,  so  I  thought  it  as 
well  to  present  the  edition  whk^h  I  have  derived  from  the 
lips  of'all  the  three  persons  concerned.  No  one,  I  aiB, 
sure,  will  think  the  worse  of  any  of  them  for  it,^east  of ' 
all  of  Mrs.  Scott.  She  might  well  be  pardcmed,  if  she 
took  to  herself  more  than  her  own  share  in  the  misadveo^ 
tures  of  the  most  affectionate  of  protectors.  It  was,  I  be- 
lieve, about  this  time,  when,  as  Scott  has  confessed,  '^  the 
popularity  of  Marmion  gave  him  such  a  heeze  he  had  6x  a 
moment  almost  lost  his  footing,"  that  a  shrewd  and  sly  ol>- 
.  server,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  said,  wittily  enough,  upon 
leaving  a  brilliant  assembly  where  the  poet  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  buzz  and  glare  of  fashi<Hiable  ecstasy, 
— ^^'Mr.  Scott  always  seems  to  me  Kke  a  glass,  through 
which  the  rays  of  admiration  pass  without  sensibly  afiect- 
ing  it ;  but  the  bit  of  paper  that  lies  beside  it  will  presently 
be  in  a  blaze — and  no  wonder." 

I  shall  not,  after  so  much  of  and  about  criticism,  say  any 
dung  more  of  Marmion  in  this  place,,  than  that  I  havje 
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fthtrays  considered  it  as,  aa  the  wIm^^  the  greatest  of 
Scott's  poems.  There  is  a  certain  light,  easy,  virgin  charm 
about  the  Lay,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  through  the  sub- 
sequent volumes  of  his  veise ;  hut  the  superior  strength, 
and- breadth,  imd  boldness,  both  of  conception  and  exectt« 
tidn,  in  the  Marraion,  appear  to  me  indisputaUe.  The  great 
blot,  the  combination  of  mean  felony  with  so  many  JM>ble 
quah^es  in  the  character  of  the  hero,  was,  as  the  poet  says, 
^^▼erely  commented  on  at  the  time  by  the  most  ardent  of 
his  eariy  friends,  Leyden ;  but  though  he  admitted  the  jus- 
tice of  that  criticism,  he  chose  ^^  to  let  the  tree  lie  as  it  nad 
fidlen/'  He  was  also  sensible  that  many  of  the  subordinate 
and  connecting  parts  of  the  narrative  are  flat,  harsh,  and 
flibsoaie— 'but  would  never  make  any  sarious  attempt  to  do 
away  with  those  imperfections ;  and  perhaps  they,  after  all, 
h^hten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  passages  of  high- 
wrought  enthusiasm  which  alone  he  considered,  in  after 
days,  vinlh  sali^Kstion.  As  for  the  ^^  epistolary  disseita- 
tbus,"  it  must,''!  uke  it,  be  allowed  that  they  int^<»iMl 
with  the  flow  of  the  story,  when  readers  were  turning  the 
leaves  with  the  6rst  ardor  of  curiosity ;  and  they  were  not, 
in  fiu;t,  origindly  intended  to  be  interwoven  in  any  fashion 
with  the  romance  of  Marmion.  Though  the  author  him- 
self does  not  allude  to,  and  had  perhaps  forgotten  the  cir- 
eamstance,  when  writing  the  Introductcnry  Essay  of  1830 
— they  were  announced,  by  an  advertisement,  early  in 
1807,  as  <<Six  Epistles  fixnn  Ettrick  Forest,"  to  be  pub- 
fished  in  a  separate  volume,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ballads 
and  Lyrical  Pieces  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  better 
Aat  this  first  plan  had  been  adhered  to.  But  however  that 
may  be,  are  there  any  pages,  among  all  he  ever  wrote,  that 
one  would  be  more  sorry  he  should  not  have  written  ?  They 
are  among  the  most  delicious  portraitures  that  genius  ever 
painted  of  itself,— buoyant,  virtuous,  happy  genius-^exult- 
mg  in  its  own  energies,  yet  possessed  and  mastered  by  a 
dear,  calm,  modest  mind,  and  happy  only  in  diffiising  hap- 
piness around  it. 

With  what  gratification  those  Epbtles  were  read  by  the 
finends  to  whom  diey  were  addressed,  it  would  be  super* 
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fluocH  to  show.  lie  bad,  in  bet,  painted  tfieni  dmoat  m 
fiiUy  as  himself;  and  who  might  not  have  been  piood  to 
find  a  place  in  such  a  gallery  ?  The  tastes  and  habits  of 
sbc  of  those  men,  in  whose  inteieouise  Scott  found  die 
greatest  pleasure  wbea  his  fame  was  appioaching  its  me* 
ridiad  sptendor,.are  thu^  preserved  for  posterity ;  and  wb^^ 
I  reflect  with  what  avidity  we  catch  at  the  least  hint  whbb 
seems  to  affi>rd  us  a  glimpse  of  the  intimate  circle  ci  any 
great  poet  of  former  ages,  t  cannot  but  believe  that  pos- 
terity would  have  held  this  record  precious,  even  had  tbe 
individuals  been  in  themselves  far  less  remarkable  thanr 
a  Rose,  an  EUb,  a  Heber,  a  Skene,  a  Marriott,  and  aa 
Erskine. 

Many  other  friends,  however,  have  found  a  part  in  tfaeaiA 
affectionate  sketches ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  manifesta* 
tion  of  public  applause  affi)rded  the  poet  so  much  pleajsure; 
as  the  letter  in  which  one  of  these,  alluded  to  'm  the  fourth 
Episde  as  then  dbs^it  from  Scotland  by  reason  of  his  feeUe 
health,  acknowledged  the  emotbns  that  had'  been  stiived  kt 
him  when  he  came  upon  that  unexpected  page.  This  was 
Colin  Mac^kenzie  of  Portmbre,  the  same  who  beat  him  in  tf 
competition  of  rb3rmes  at  the  High  School,  and  whose  bdiait 
of  Eliandonnom  Casik  had  been  indnxluced  into  the  thifd 
volume  of  the  Minstrelsy.  This  accomplished  and  sin{^ 
larly  hiedest  man,  now  no  more,  received  Marmicm  at 
Lympstone« 

*<  My  dear  Walter,'!  he  says,  "  amidst  the  greetings  that  will 
crowd  on  YOfu,  I  know  that  tiiose  of  a  hearly,  sincere,  admiring  c^' 
friend  win  not  be  coldly  taken.  I  am  not  going  to-attempt  an; 
enumeration  of  beauties,  nut  I  must  thank  yon  for  the  ele^nt  and 
delicate  allusion  in  which  you  express  your  friendship  for  myself 
— ^Forbes — and,  above  all,  that  sweet  memoried  of  hifi  late  excel- 
lent father.  *  I  find  I  have  got  the  mal  du  paysj  and  must  ret^tlQt^ 
to  enjoy  the  si^ht  and  sdcieiy  of  a  few  chosen  friends.  You  are 
not  unaware  of  the  place  you  hold  on  my  list,  and<yoilr  desai^itioa 
of  our  commiUees^  has  inspired  me  with  tenfold  ardor  to  r^new  if 

*  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Forbes  of 
Pitsligo,  Bart.,  the  biographer  of  Beattie. 

t  The  sapper  meeting?  of  the  Cavalry  Chib; — See  Mifn/Himiltib^ 
dttction  to  Canto  IV. 
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pl«MW»Ji»  ly«U]FeiBC9«d,a]idiemeiii]iei«d  with  wrhimrhnritmt 
Adieu,  my  dear  meno.    Ever  }roar% 

IGerne3ct-door  nei^bor  at  Ashestiel,  Mr.  Prinrie  of  Whyt- 
bsffiky  **  the  long-descended  iaird  of  Yair/'  wntes  not  lew 
timchingly  cm  the  verses  in  the  2d  Enistle^  where  his  beauti- 
fal  place  IS  motioned,  and  the  poet  introduces 

"  those  sportive  boys, 
Companions  of  his  mountain  joys," 

and  pamts  the  rapture  with  which  they  had  heard  him 
"  call  Wallace  rampart  holy  ground." 

''Year  own  benevolent  heart,"  says  the  good  kird,  ** would 
have  enjoyed  the  seene,  could  joo  have  witnessed  the  coontenances 
of  my  line  flock  grouped  round' your  book;  and  perhaps  you 
would  ha?e  discovered  toat  the  father,  though  the  least  audible  at 
that  moment,  was  not  the  most  insensible  to  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  his  children  and  his  parent  stream,  both  alike  dear  to  his 
heart.  May  my  boys  feel  an  additional  motive  to  act  wefl,  that 
tbey  may  cast  no  discredit  upon  their  early  friend! " 

But  there  was  one  personal  allusion,  which,  almost  be- 
fore his  ink  was  dry,  the  poet  would  fain  have  cancelled. 
Lcxd  Scott,  the  young  heir  of  Buccleuch,  whose  casual 
absence  iirciin  "Yarrow's  bowers"  was  regretted  in  that 
same  epistle  (addressed  to  his  tutor,  Mr.  Marriott)-^ 

<<  No  youthful  baron's  left  to  mce 
The  forest,  sheriff's  lonely  chase, 
And  ape  in  manly  step  and  tone 
.The  majesty  of  Oberon." 

-^his  promising  boy  had  left  Yarrow  to  visit  it  no  mcn^e. 
He  &eA  a  few  days  aft^r  Marnuon  was  published,  and 
Scott,  m  writing  on  the  event  to  Us  uncle,  Lord  Montagu, 
(to  whom  the  poem  was  inscribed,)  signified  a  fear  that 
uiese  verses  might  now  serve  but  to  quicken  the  sorrows  of 
the  mother.    Lord  Montagu  answers — 

<«I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  Lady  Dalkeith's  feelings  in  a 
mannef  that  will,  I  think,  be  satisfactory  to  you,  particularly  as  it 
eame  from  herself  without  my  giving  her  the  pain  of  being  asked. 
In  a  letter  I  received  yesterday,  giving  directions  aboiA  some 
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Mk%  tibB  wfltM  mt  fdOemmi^^  AsAvpasf  mad  ft^'-_-       

this  may  seem  odd  to  you,  but  at  some  inoiiients  I  am  sooUied  1^ 
things  which  at  other  times  drive  me  almost  mad.' " 

On  the  7th  of  April,  Scott  says  to  Lady  Louisa  Stew- 
ah— 

^  The  death  of  poor  dear  Lord  Scott  was  such  a  stunaiii^  blow 
to  me,  that  I  really  felt  for  some  time  totally  indifferent  to  the  * 
labors  of  literanr  correction.    I  had  very  great  hopes  fiom  that 
boy,  who  was  of  an  s^  to  form,  on  the  principles  oi  his  father  and 
grandfather,  his  feelmgs  towards  the  numerous  families  who  de^ 
pend  on  them.  But  GcS's  will  be  done.  I  intend€Kl  to  have  omittBd 
the  lines  referring  to  him  in  Marmion  in  the  second  edition ;  for, 
as  to  adding  any,  I  could  as  soon  write  the  Iliad.    But  I  am  now ' . 
elad  I  altered  my  intention,  as  Lady  Balkeith  has  sent  for  tlie 
book,  and  dwells  with  meiwacbdkj  pieasuro  on  whatever  reeafi*' 
the  memory  of  the  poor  boy.    She  has  borne  her  diatress  like  all . 
angel,  as  she  is,  and  always  has  been;  but  God  only  can  cure  the* 
Wounds  he  infliets.'' 

One  word  more  as  to  these  personal  sdluskms.  WMe 
he  was  correctihg  a  second  proof  of  the  passage  where  Rtt 
and  Fox  are  mentioned  together,  at  Stanmore  Prioiy,  in 
April,  1807,  Lord  Abercorn  suggested  that  the  compliment 
to  the  Whig  statesman  ought  to  be  still  farther  heightened,', 
and  several  Imes — 

. "  For  talents  mourn  untimely,  lest, 

When  best  employed^  and  toanted  most,**  &c.—  * 

were  added  accordingly.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  they 
came  fiom  the  accomplished  Marquis's  own  pen.  Ballan- 
tyne,  however,  from  some  inadvertence,  had  put  the  sheet 
to  press  before  the  revise,  as  it  is  called,  anived  in  Edin-  ^ 
burgh,  and  some  few  copies  ^t  abroad  in  which  the  adv 
diuonal  couplets  were  omitted.  A  London  journal  (die 
Morning  Chronicle)  was  stupid  and  malignant  enough  to 

*  In  place  of  this  couplet,  and  the  ten  lines  whieh  foUow  it,  the 
original  MS.  of  Mannioii  nas  only  the  foUowing  :^^ 

(*  If  geifhis  hifli,  and  Ja4giiieiit  §oiiBd| 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound, 
And  all  tbe*  reasoningr  poi^m  dMtae, 
To  paoMratn,  moiTe,  ooHlriD*^ 
Could  Mve  one  niortal  of  (be  berd 
FMu  intw^Fox  badndTervifdL'' 


ihal  te  ndnr  iad'his  juimimltiifi  cofiaft  (Mraek^ 
off  with.  Or  'wkhout,  tbcni>— oooofdiiig  as  they^  wne  fot' 
Whig  or  Tory  hands.'  X  moidoii  the  ciicamstance  ndw^ 
only  became  I  see  fay  a  letter  of  Hebei^s  diat  Sdott  ImSr 
thoQ^t  it  worth  Us  widle  lo  contaradict  &e  dxiordxhngr 
in  i3a^  newspapexs  of  the  day. 

Hie  feemigs  of  poli&^jNiitiBanshij)  find  no  pbu»  m  dife* 
poem ;  but  though  the  Edmbufgh  reviewers  chose*  to  odm*' 

1>lain  of  its  *^  manifest  ne^ect  of  Scottish  fidelings/'  I  take 
eave  to  suspect  that  the  boldness  and  energy  of  Britiik 
patriotism  which  Ineathes  in  so  many  passajges,  ma^  hare 
had  more  diare  than  that  alleged  omission  in  pointing  die 
pen  that  criticised  Marmioo*  Scott  had  sternly  and  incB^ 
nandy  rebuked  and  denounced  the  then  too  prevalait  spirit 
of  anti*nati<»iai  despondence ;  be  had  put  tne  trumpet  to. 
his  lips,  and  done  his  part,  at  least,  to  sustiun  the  hope  and 
resolution  of  his  countrymen  in  that  stru|;g^e  from  wliich  it 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Edinbuigh  Review  that,  no  sane 
observer  of  the  times  could  anticipate  any  thing  but  ruin 
and  degradation*  He  must  ever  be  considered  as  the 
*^  mighty  minstrel "  of  the  Antigallican  war ;  and  it  waip 
Marmion  that  first  announced  him  in  that  character. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  .Scott's  c<Hmection  with  die  Edin-' 
burgh  Review  was  now  broken  off;  and  indeed  it  was 
never  renewed,  except  in  one  instance,  many  yc^rs  after, 
when  the  strong  wish  to  serve  poor  Maturin  shook  him  ibr 
a  moment  fix>m  his  purpose.  The  loftiest  and  purest  (^' 
human  beings  seldom  act  but  under-  a  mixture  of  motives, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  guess  in  what  proportions  he  was 
swayed  by  aversion  to  die  political  doctniies  which  the 
jouinal  had  lately  been  avowing  with  increased  openness — ^ 
Dy  dissatisfacticHi  with  its  judgments  of  his  own  works*— or, 
lasdy,  by  the  feefing  dmt,  whether  those  judgments  were  or* 
were  not  just,  it  was  but  an  idle  business  for  him  to  assist. 
by  his  own  pen  the  popularity  of  the  vehicle  diat  dif-, 
fixsed  them.  Hiat  he  was  influenced  ntore  cnt  less  by  all 
rf  these  considerations,  appeus  highly  jwobable;  and  1 
fimcy  I  can  trace  some  bdications  of  each  of  them^  id  a 
letter  widi  which  I  am  &vored  by«  an  old  friend  df  min&-« 
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a  wtiitt  loVer  of  Iheratnre,  and  a  siu6$»  aAober  hath  of  . 
Scott  and  Jeffiey,  and  thou^  numbered  amcHig  die  Tories  ^ 
ID  the  House  of  Commons/yet  one  of  the  most  liberal  sec- 
tioa  of  bis  party, — twbo  haf^ened  to  visit  Scotland  shortly  , 
after  tfieoi^^de  on  Mannion  appeared,  and  faas^  set  down  . 
his  recollections  of  the  course  of  table-talk  at  a  dinner . 
where  be  tx  the  first  time  met  Scott  in  company  widi  the 
bffilliant  editor  of  the  Edinbuigb  Review. 

**  There  were,**  he  saya,  **  only  a  few  peojde  besides  the  two 
lioDB — and  assiiredly  I  have  seldom  passea  a  more  agreeable  day. 
A  thousand  sabjects  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  manners,  were  , 
started ;  and  much  was  I  struck,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  by  the 
extent,  correctness,  discrimination,  and  accuracy  of  Jeffrey's  mfor-  . 
mation ;  equally  so  with  his  taste,  a  cuteness,  and  wit,  in  dissecting 
every  book,  author,  and  Btoryj  that  came  in  our  way.  Nothing 
ooald  surpass  the  variety  of  ms  knowledge,  but  the  easy  rapidity 
of  his  manner  .of  {spoduciDg  it.  He  was  then  in  lua  meridian. 
Scott  delighted  to  draw  him  out,  delighted  also  to  talk  himself^ 
aiid  displayed,  I  think,  even  a  larger  range  of  anecdote  and  Ulus- 
tratioh ;  remembering  every  thing,  whether  true  or  false,  that  was 
characteristic  or  impressive;  eveiy  thing  that  was  good,  or  lovely, 
or  livdy.  It  struck  me  that  there  was  this  great  (Sfference— nJef- 
fey,  for  the  most  part,  entertained  as,  when  books  were  under 
discussion,  with  the  detection  of  faults,  blunders,  absurdities,  or 
plagiarisms:  Scott  took  up  the  matter  where  he  left  it,  recalled 
aome  con^tensating  beauty  or  excellence  for  which  no  credit  had 
been  aflowed,  and  by  the  lecitettoD,  p^hana,  of  one  fine  stanxa, 
set  the  poor  victim  on  his  legs  again.  I  believe  it  was  just  about 
tills  time  that  Scott  had  abandoned  his  place  in  Mr.  Jeffrey^s  corps. 
The  journal  had  been  started  amonff  the  clever  young  society  with 
which  Edinburfffa  abounded  when  they  were  both  enteiing  life  as 
bairisters ;  and  Jeffirev's  principal  coadjutors  for  some  time,  were 
Sy^ey  Smith,  Brougham,  Homer,  Scott  himself— and  on  scientific, 
subjects,  Playfair ;  but  clever  contributors  were  sought  for  in  all 
quarters.  Wit  and  fun  were  the  first  desiderata,  and,  joined  with 
general  tiUent  and  literature,  carried  all  before  them.  Neutrality, 
^,90'Baefiimg  of  the  kind,  as  to  party  pohtics,  seems  to  have  been 
on^iuauy  asserted— the  pl^n  being,  as  Scott  understood,  not  to 
avoid  such  questions  altogether,  but  to  let  them  be  handled  by 
Whig  or  Tory  indifferently,  if  only  the  writer  could  make  his  arti- 
cle-captivatinff  in  point  of  information  and  good,  writing.  But  it- 
was  not  long  before  Brougham  dipped  the  concern  deep  in  witty 
Whiggery ;  and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  some  very  foolish 
neglects  on  the  part  of  Pitt  Iwd  a  principal  share  in  making  several 
of  these  brilliant  young  men  decide  oncarryi^  over  their  weapons 
to  the  enemy's  camp.    Scott  was  a  stitrng  "Tory;  nay,  by  ftmily 


leeoBMIinw  and  poetaeal  fteluMn  of  amditioii^  a  JaeolMle.' 
Je&^9  bowever^  was  an  eaily  firiena— and  thus  there  was  a  conflic- 
tioD  of  feelii^  on  botk  a^es.  Scott  aa  I  waa  told,  remonstrated 
against  the  deepeaing  ynu^gery—^e&ej  aUesed  tbat  he  ooald 
not  resist  the  wit.  Scott  orored  to  ^  hia  hana  at  a  wittj  bit  of 
TkUffhtatk-'^^fiti  the*  editdr  pleiidod  i^nf6i^iM  db^  d  iMi^ 
mmfsncj[^  These  diflbrences  first  e«d)0^  anil  floioa'&a^ 
federatioiL — ^To^retam  to  oar  gay  dinner;  Aa  the  claret  ynm 
taking  its  roundB,  Jeffrey  intioduced  some  good-nalnired  eulogy 
of  his  old  siq^rters— Sydnev  $mi^  Bioudiam,  ai^  Homer. 
<Come,'  savs  Scott,  *you  can^t  say  too  much  about  Sydney  or 
S^agham,  Dtit  I  wtU  not  admire  yotir  fiomer:  he  a}way^  pi;f  ine 
In  mind  of  Obadisth's  hid],  who,  fdthotigli,  8^  Faihei^  Sham^  6h- 
served,  he  nev^r  produced  a  cal^  went  ttorougfa  1^  btufh^M  #ith 
sach  a  grav6  demeanor,  tliat  he  al^ys'  mainbaiAed  Ubrci^dlf  in 
the  parish!'  The  fim  of  the  mastnil&6n'tfetttptedMn)f  to' this  sally, 
I  bdieve ;  bnt  Homer's  talents  did  not  lie  in  humor,  and  his  eco- 
nomicai  laboss  were  totally  uncongenial  to  the  mind  of  Scott" 

I  iAa&  conclude  Aid  chlaptet  yiri&k  a  satnina^  6f  bcxA^* 
aell^s'  accounts,  lifarmion  was  6tet  mihtedin  a  i^lentfiif 
qoarto,  price  one  guinea  and  a  halil  The  2000'  copies  <^ 
tlos  ecBt»>n  were  Si  d]spo8e<$  of  m  liess^  than'  a^mxHitlr,  whetf^ 
a  second,  of  SOOtf  copies,  b  8vo,  wife  sent  to  pr^.  Th^rtf 
followed  a  third  and  a  foUitfi  6dHi6n,  each  of  dODC^^  U 
1809 ;  a  6fih,  of  2000,  eariy  ib  I81'0 ;  ^d  a  s&tth,  of  3^ 
in  twa  volumes,  crown  8vo,  with  twelve  designs  by  Sihgte*^ 
ion,  before  the  end  of  that  year  ^  A  seventb,  of  ^00^  fttiff 
afi  eighth,  of  5000"  copies,  8vo,  itt'  WVl ;  a  limlh,  rf  800&, 
in  1815 ;  a  tenth,  of  500,  in  1830;  an  eleventh,  of  506, 
and  a  twelfth,  of  2000  copies,  in  foblscap,  bodi'  m  19251' 
iFhe  le|ilinisite  sklier  in  this  cotiAti^y  t&et^foife^  dblihf  ifo  tHtf 
time  of  its  beiiig^  mduded  ih  the  fijn^t  qdliedliV^  ^ffitibn  of 
Bis  poetical  woite,  amounted  to  31,000 ;  aUd'  dib  ag^ 
gate  of  that  sale  down  to  the  period  at  \^hich  I  aiii  ^mig{ 
(May,  1896,)  may  be  stated  at  50;000  cojpies.  Ipi^esume  it 
is  right  for  me  to  febilitate  the  t^k  of  ^ture  KistoHstn^  of 
our  literature  by  preservbg  these  detail  as  often  ds'  t  can* 
Such  particulars  respecting  many  of  the  great  "MckB^ved 
c^AeUi^  centuiy,  are  already  sotight  for  with;  vafai  rt»gfet} 
and  I  anticipate  no  day  when  die  student  of  En^isSi' civil«^ 
ization  wfll  pass  widiout  curiosity' di^'eontemp(»iity  lecep- 
tibd  of  the  Talo  of  Flodden  Field; 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EDITION  OF  ORYDEN  PUBUSHED— AND  CRITICISED  BY 

HALLAM— WEBER'S  ROMANCES  —  EDITIONS  OF  QUEEST- 
HOO-H ALL— CAPTAIN  CARLETON'S  MEMOIRS— THE  ME- 
MOIRS  OF  ROBERT  CARY,  EARL  OF  MONMOUTH —THK 
SADLER  PAPERS  —  AND  THE  SOMERS*  TRACTS— EDITION 
OF  SWIFT  BEGUN— LETTERS  TO  JOANNA  BAILLIE  ANO 
GEORGE  ELLIS  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  PENINSULA  — 
JOHN  STRUTHERS— JAMES  HOGG  — VISIT  OF  BfR.  MOIt^: 
RITT  — MR.  MORRITT'S  REMINISCENCES  OF  ASHESTIEX* 
..SCOTT'S  DOMESTIC  LIFE.— IdOe. 

Before  Marmion  was  published,  a  heavy  task,  begun 
earlier  than  the  poem  and  continued  througnout  its  prog- 
less,  had  been  nearly  completed ;  and  there  appeared  In 
the  last  week  of  April,  1808,  "The  Works  of  John  Dry- 
den,  now  first  collected ;  illustrated  with  notes  historical^ 
critical,  and  explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. — ^By 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.  Eighteen  volumes,  8vo.''  This  was 
die  bold  speculation  of  William  Miller  of  Albemarle  Street, 
Jjondon  ;  and  the  editor's  fee,  at  forty  guineas  the  volume, 
was  £756.  The  bulk  of  the  collection,  the  neglect  into 
which  a  majority  of  the  pieces  included  in  it  had  fallen,  the 
obsoleteness  of  the  parQr  politics  which  had  so  largely- 
exercised  the  author's  pen,  and  the  mdecorum,  not  seldom 
running  mto  flagrant  indecency,  by  which  transcendent 
genius  had  ministered  to  the  appetites  oi  a  licentious  age, 
all  combined  to  make  the  warmest  of  Scott's  friends  and 
admirers  doubt  whether  even  his  skill  and  reputation  would  be 
fi>und  sufficient  to  msure  the  success  of  this  undertaking.  It 
was,  however,  better  received  than  any  one,  except  perhaps 
the  courageous  bookseller  himself,  had  anticipated.  The 
entire  work  was  reprinted  in  1821 ;  and  more  lately  the 
life  of  Diyden  has  been  twice  republished  in  collective 
editions. of  Scott's  prose  miscellanies;  nor,  perhaps,  does 
that  class  of  his  writings  include  any  piece  of  considerable 
extent  that  has,  on  the  whole,  obtained  higher  estimation* 
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This  edition  of  Diyden  was  criticised  in  the  Edinbar^ 
Review  for  October,  1808,  with  great  ability,  and  on  the 
whole,  with  admirable  candor.      The  industry  and  pa> 
spicactty  with  which  Scott  had  carried  through  his  editorial 
researches  and -annotations  were  acknowledged  in  tenns 
which,  had  he  known  the  name  of  bis  reviewer,  must  have 
been  doubly  gratifying  to  his  feelings ;  and  it  wa^  confessed 
Ihat,  in  die  life  €)i  his  audior,  he  had  ccNrrected  with  patient 
honesty,  and  filled  up  with  lucid  and  expansive  detail,  the 
eometimes  careless  and  often  naked  outline  of  Johnson's 
masteriy  Essay  on  the  same  subject.    It  would  be  super* 
ftious  to  quote  in  this  place  a  specimen  of  critical  skill 
which  has  already  enjoyed  such  wide  circulation,  and  which 
will  hereafter,  no  doubt,  be  included  in  the  miscellaneous 
prose  works  of  Hallam.    The  pcMnts  pf  political  faidi  on 
which  that  great  writer  dissents  nom  the  editor  of  Dryden, 
would,  even  if  I  had  the  inclination  to  pursue  such  a  dis- 
cussion, lead  me  far  astray  from  the  immediate  object  of 
these  pages ;  they  embrace  questions  on  which  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  countrymen  will  probably  continue  to  take 
opposite  sides,  as  long  as  our  past  history  excites  a  living 
interest,  and  our  literature  is  that  of  an  active  nation.     On 
the  poetical  character  of  Dryden  I  think  the  editor  and  his 
critic  will  be  found  to  have  expressed  substantially  much 
the  same  judgment ;  when  they  appear  to  differ,  the  battle 
strikes  me  as  being  about  words  rather  than  things,  as  is 
^ely  to  be  the  case  when  men  of  such  abilities  and  attain- 
ments approach  a  subject  remote  from  their  personal  pas- 
sions.     As  might    have  been   expected,   the   terse   and 
dexterous  reviewer  has  often  the  better  in  this  logomachy  ; 
but  when  the  balance  is  struck,  we  discover  here,  as  else- 
where, that  $c6tt's  broad  and  masculine  understanding  had, 
by  whatever  happy  hardihood,  grasped  the  very  result  to 
which  others  win  their  ,way  by  the  more  cautious  processes 
of  logical   investigation.     While  nothing  has  been  found 
easier  than  to  attack  his  details,  his  general  views  on  critical 
questions  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  successfully  inpugned. 
I  wish  I  could  believe  that  Scott's  labors  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  recall  Dryden  to  his  rightful  station^  not  in  the 
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agaasm  of  ibate  wiio  mflfce  lileialiire  fb0  bmaem  or  <^ief 
sciace  of  dirir  liyeft--£Mr  wkti  them  be  hdd  ner^  fcrfeile^ 
it-rlNit  ki  ^  general  fitvorof  die intelUgeat puUic.  That 
aieh  lias  faeeD  the  case,  however,  di6  not  rajod  sale  of  two 
eiiataoDMf  aided  as  thejr  were  l^  the  greatest  of  UvingDames^ 
can  be  do  proof;  nor  have  I  observed  among  the  numba!^ 
less  oacent  specnlatimw  of  the  Eog^  bookselleis,  a  sin^ 
wpKiDl  of  even  diose  taks,  satirssy  and  critical  essays,  not 
Soiip  fiuniliar  with  which  woidd,  in  the  last  age,  have  been 
eoDsidefed  as  disgraced  la  any  one  maldag  the  least  pre* 
tBBtiaa  to  letten.  In  die  hqpe  of  exeitiBg  the  curiosity,  at 
least,  of  some  c£  the  thousands  (^  young  persons  who  seeot 
to  be  growing  up  in  contented  ign(»mnce  of  one  of  the 
matest  of  our  masters,  I  diadl  transcribe  what  GecNrge 
IXis,  whose  nnsglThigs  about  Scott's  ecfition,  when  finit 
andc^triceD,  had  been  so  serious,  was  |deased  to  write  some 
months  after  its  oompfetion. 

(( ClaiemoDt,  93d  September,  1806. 

^<  I  must  confess  that  I  toofc  up  the  book  with  some  degree  of 
trepUlatioii,  considering  an  edition  of  such  a  writer  as  on  every 
kecoxmt  periculosiB  plmum  op^u  dlMb;  bat  as  soon  as  I  became 
acquainted  with  your  plan,  I  proceeded  boldly,  and  really  fed  at 
^his  auBDBUt  sinoerely  grateftil  to  you  ibr  much  exquisite  amuse- 
ment It  now  seems  to  me  that  your  critical  renuuks  ought  to 
nave  occorred  to  myBel£  Such  a  passionate  admirer  of  Dryden's 
fiibles,  the  noblest  flpecimen  of  versification  (in  my  mind)  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  modem  language,  ought  to  have  perused  faiB 
theatrical  pieces  with  mwe  candor  than  I  did,  and  to  have  ai- 
^Ejlbuted  tQ  the  bad  ^ste  of  the  age,  rather  than  to  his  own,  the 
numerous  defects  by  which  those  hasty  compositions  are  certainly 
deformed.  I  ought  to  have  considered  that  whatever  Diyden 
^  wrote  must,  for  some  reason  or  other,  be  worth  reading ;  that  his 
'  bonibast  and  his  indelicacy,  however  disgusting,  were  not  without 
thcor  use  to  any  one  who  took  an  interest  in  our  literary  histcwy ; 
that,  in  short,  there  are  a  thousand  reflections  which  I  ought  to 
nave  made,  and  never  did  make,  and  the  result  was  that  yowr 
Biyden  wa^  to  me  a  perfectly  new  hook*  It  is  certainly  painful  to 
see  a  race-home  in  a  hacknmr-chaise,  but  wheitt  one  considers  that 
he  will  sufo  infinitely  less  nom  the  violent  exertion  to  which  h^ 
Hs  condemned,  than  a  creature  of  inferior  race — and  that  the 
wretched  cock-tail  on  whom  the  same  task  is  usuaUy  imjiosed, 
must  shortly  become  a  nu^tyr  in  the  service,  one's  conscience 
aecomes  more  at  ease,  and  we  are  eaaUed  to  enjoy  Br.  JohnsoaAi 
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ImMSte  jpleotue  of  fa|nd  notaea  wilkoiit  much  ramoMe  an  tli* 
•care  of  its  craekj.  Since,  then,  your  backneyman  is  not 
fuiaished  with  a  wfaipi,  aii4  you  can  so  easily  canter  from  post  to 
post,  go  on  and  prosper !  ^ 

To  return  fcr  a  mbment  to  Scott's  Kognphy  of  Drydeii 
— the  ooly  life  of  a  great  poet  which  be  has  left  os,  and 
also  his  oni^  detailed  work  on  the  personal  fertiines  of  ana 
to  whom  hteratore  waa  a  profession— 4t  was  penned  just 
when  he  had  begun  to  apprehend  his  own  destiny.  On 
thisi  point  of  view,  forbidden  to  contemporary  delicacy,  w« 
may  now  pause  with  blameless  curioeity ;  and  if  I  be  not 
Biistaken,  it  will  reward  our  attention.  Seriously  as  he 
most  hare  in  those  days  been  revolving  the  hasards  of 
literary  enterprise,  he  could  not,  it  is  probable,  have  handle^* 
any  subject  of  this  class  without  letting  out  here  and  there 
thoughts  and  feelings  proper  to  his  own  biographer's  prov«> 
ince ;  but,  widely  as  be  and  his  fMedecessor  may  appear  aa 
stand  apart  as  regards  some  of  the  most  important  both  of 
intellectual  and  moral  characteristics,  they  had  nevertheless 
many  features  of  resemblance,  both  as  men  and  as  authors ; 
and  1  doubt  if  the  entire  range  of  our  annals  could  have 
lumished  a  theme  more  calculated  to  keep  Scott's  scruti^ 
nizing  interest  awake,  than  that  which  opened  on  him  as  he 
contemplated  step  by  step  the  career  of  Dryden. 

There  are  grave  lessons  which  that  story  was  not  needed 
to  enforce  upon  his  mind ;  he  required  no  such  beacon  to 
make  him  revolt  from  paltering  with  the  dignity  of  woman, 
or  the  passions  of  youth,  or  insulting  by  splenetic  levities 
the  religious  convictions  of  any  portion  of  bis  countrymen. 
But  Dryden's  prostitution  of  his  genius  to  the  petty  bitter- 
ness of  political  warfare,  and  the  consequences  both  as  to 
the  party  he  served,  and  the  antagonists  he  provoked,  might 
well  supply  matter  for  serious  consideration  to  the  author 
of  the  Melville  song.  "  Where,"  says  Scott,  "  is  the  ex- 
pert swordsman  that  does  not  delight  in  the  flourish  of  his 
weapon  ?  and  a  brave  man  wMl  least  of  all  withdraw  hirar 
self  from  his  ancient  standard  when  the  tide  of  battle  beats 
against  it."  But  he  says  also,— and  1  know  enough  of  his 
own  then  recent  experiences,  m  his  intercourse  with  some 
VOL.  ii.  13 
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wbo  had  been  among  his  eailiest  and  dearest  aasodates,  not 
to  apply  the  language  to  the  circumstances  that  suggested 
it, — **  He  who  keenly  engages  in  political  controversy,  must 
not  only  encounter  the  vulgar  abuse  which  he  may  justly 
contemn,  but  the  altered  eye  of  fiiends  whose  regard  is 
,  clulled; "  nw,  when  he  adds,  that  <'  the  protecdng  zeal  of 
his  party  did  not  compensate  Dryden  for  the  loss  of  those 
whom  he  alienated  in  their  service,"  can  I  help  connecting 
this  reflection  too  with  his  own  subsequent  absdnence  from 

5 arty  personalities,  in  which,  had  the  expert  swordsman's 
elight  in  the  flourish  of  his  weapon  prevailed,  he  might 
have  rivalled  the  success  of  either  Drydefa  or  Swift,  to  be 
repaid  like  them  by  the  settled  rancor  of  Whigs,  and  the 
iealous  ingratitude  of  Tories. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  compare  the  hesitating  style  of  his 
apology  for  that  tinge  of  evanescent  superstition  which  seems 
to  have  clouded  occasionally  Dryden's  bright  and  solid  mind, 
with  the  open  avowal  that  he  has  *' pride  in  recording  his  an 
thor's  decided  admiration  of  old  ballads  and  popular  tales ; " 
and  perhaps  his  personal  feelings  were  hardly  less  bis  prompt* 
er  wliere  he  dismisses  with  brief  scorn  the  sins  of  negligence 
and  haste  which  had  been  so  often  urged  agamst  Dryden. 
'*  Nothing,"  he  says,  '^  is  so  easily  attained  as  the  power  of 
presenting  the  extrinsic    qualities  of  fine  painting,  fine 
music,  or  fine  poetry ;  the  beauty  of  color  and  outline,  the 
comlnnadcxi  of  notes,  the  melody  of  versification,  may  be 
imitated  by  artists  of  mediocrity ;   and  many  will  view, 
hear,  or  peruse  dieir  performances,  without  being  able  posi- 
tively to  discover  why  they  should  not,  since  composed  ac- 
cording to  all  the  rules,  afibrd  pleasure  equal  to  those  of 
Raphael,  Handel,  or  Dryden.    The  deficiency  lies  in  the 
vivifybg  spirit  which,  like  alcohol,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
same  principle  in  all  the  fine  arts.    The  French  are  said  to 
possess  the  best  possible  rules  for  building  ships  of  war, 
although  not  equally  remarkable  for  their  power  of  fighting 
them.    When  criticism  becomes  a  pursuit  separate  fix)m 
poetry,  those  who  folfow  it  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  legiti- 
mate ends  of  the  art  for  which  they  lay  down  rules,  are  in- 
struction and  delight,  and  that  these  pomts  bemg  attained, 
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bjr  what  road  soever,  entitles  a  poet  to  claim  the  prise  of 
successfiil  merit.  Neither  did  the  learned  authois  of  these 
disqui^tions  sufficiently  attend  to  the  general  disposition  of 
mankind,  which  caiomot  be  contented  even  with  the  hap. 
]Hest  imitations  of  former  excellence,  but  demands  novelty 
as  a  necessary  ingredient  for  amusement  To  insist  tlut 
every  epic  poem  shall  have  the  plan  of  the  Iliad,  and  every 
tragedy  be  modelled  by  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  resembles  the 
principle  of  the  architect  who  should  build  all  his  houses 
with  the  same  number  of  windows  and  of  stories.  It  hap-, 
pened,  too,  inevitably,  that  the  critics,  in  the  plenipotmitial 
authority  which  they  exercised,  often  assumed  as  mdispen- 
sable  requiffltes  of  the  drama,  or  epopeia,  circumstances 
which,  in  the  great  authorities  tbev  quoted,  were  alto- 
getfaer  accidentsd  or  indifferent.  Tnese  they  erected  into 
laws,  and  handed  down  as  essential;  althoush  the  forms 
prescribed  have  often  as  little  to  do  with  the  merit  and. 
success  of  the  orieinal  fiom  which  ibey  are  taken,  as  the. 
shape  (^  the  drinking-glai^  with  the  flavor  of  the  wine 
which  it  contains."  These  sentences  appear,  from  the 
dates,  to  have  been  penned  immediately  after  the  biog- 
rapher of  Dryden  (who  wrote  no  epic)  had  perused  the 
Edinburgh  Review  on  Marmion. 

1  conclude  with  a  passage,  in  writin|;  which  he  seems  to 
have  anticipated  the  only  serious  critical  charge  that  was. 
ever  brought  against  his  edition  of  Dijden  as  a  whole-— 
namely,  the  loose  and  irregular  way  m  which  his  own. 
asstheUcal  notions  are  indicated,  rather  than  expounded. 
'^  While  Dryden,"  says  Scott,  "  examined,  discussed,  ad- 
mitted, or  rejected,  the  rules  proposed  by  others,  he  for- 
bore, from  prudence,  indolence^  or  o  regard  for  the  free^ 
dam  of  FamoBiUSf  to  erect  himself  into  a  legislator*  His 
doctrines  are  scattered  without  system  or  pretence  to  it : — it 
is  impossible  to  read  far,  without  finding  some  maxim  for 
doing,  or  forbearing,  which  every  student  of  poetry  will  do 
well  to  engrave  upon  the  tablets  of  his  memory ;  but  the 
author's  mode  of  instruction  is  neither  haish  nor  iScta- 
torial." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  success 
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of  Dfjrdeo  in  lapkyy  reacbkigy  and,  till  the  end  of  a  looff 
life,  hoidiiig  undispiiled,  the  summit  of  public  favor  and 
reputation,  in  spite  cS  Iub  *^  brave  neglect "  of  minute  fin- 
ishmg,  nanow  laws^  and  prgudiced  authorities,  must  have, 
had  a  powerfal  efibct  in  nervmg  Scott's  ho{>e  and  resold- 
ikm  for  tbe  wide  ocean  o£  literary  enterprise  into  which  he 
had  now  iairiy  laimcbed  his  barik.  Like  Dryden,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  '^  amply  .stored  with  acquired  knowledge^ 
much  of  it  the  ihiits  oi  early  reading  and  application ;''  an- 
ticipated that,  though  '^  whBe  enga^d  in  the  hurry  of  com- 
positicMi,  OT  overcome  by  the  lassitude  of  continued  literary 
labor,"  he  should  sometimes  ''draw  with  too  much  liberal- 
ly on  a  tenacious  memory,"  no  "  occasibnal  imperfections 
would  deprive  him  of  his  praise ; "  in  short,  made  up  \m 
mind  that  ''pointed  and  nicely-turned  lines,  seduk)us  study, 
and  long  ana  repeated  correction  and  revision/'  would  all 
be  dispensed  with,  provided  their  place  were  supplied,  as 
in  Dryden,  by  "  rapidity  of  conception,  a  readiness  of  ex- 
I»essing  every  idea,  without  losing  any  thing  l^  the  way,^' 
^  perp^ual  mimaticni  and  elasticity  of  thought ; "  and  lan- 
guage **  never  labored,  never  loitering,  never  (in  Dryden's 
own  phrase)  ciinedfy  confined" 

Scott's  correspondence,  about  the  time  when  his  Dryden 
was  publisbed,  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  a  wild  project 
ctf  bis  iptend  Henry  Weber — ^that  of  an  extensive  edition  of 
our  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  fi>r  which,  in  their  own 
original  dimensions,  the  enthusiastic  German  supposed  the 
public  appetite  to  have  been  set  on  edge  by  the  'f  Speci- 
mens "  of  Ellb,  and  imperfectly  gratified  by  the  text  of  Sir 
TVistrem.  Scott  assured  him  that  Ellis's  work  had  been 
popular,  rather  in  spite  than  by  reason  of  tbe  antique  verses 
introduced  b^fe  and  there  among  his  witty  and  sparkling 
prose;  whfle  EUis  told  him,  with  equal  truth,  that  the 
Tristrem  had  gone  tfaarough  two  editions,  simply  owing  to 
tbe  celebrity  of  its  editcH^s  name ;  and  that,  of  a  hundred 
thit  bad  purchased  the  book,  ninety-nine  had  read  only  the 
pre&ce  and  notes,  but  not  one  sylkble  of  Trae  Thomas's 
"quaint  Inglis,"  Weber,  ui  reply  to  Ellis,  alleged  that 
Scott  had  not  had  leisure  to  coninider  his  plan  so  fully  as  it 
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dtserved ;  dial  nothiBg  could  prevent  its  success,  pnmded 
Scott  would  write  a  pfeliminary  essay,  and.  let  his  name 
appear  in  the  title-page,  along  with  his  own ;  and  though 
&ott  wholly  declined  this  last  proposal,  he  persbted  for 
some  mcmths  in  a  negotiation  with  the  London  bookseUeis, 
^^h  ended  as  both  his  patrons  had  foreseen. 

<<  Bat  how  is  this  ?"— (Ellis  writes}— ^<  Weber  telk  me  he  is  afraid 
Mr.  Scott  will  not  be  able  to  do  any  thing  for  the  recommendation 
of  his  RmnaneeSf  because  he  is  himself  enffaged  in  no  less  than 
five  different  literary  enterprises,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent. 
Five  ?  Why,  no  combination  of  bone  and  blood  can  possibly  stand 
this ;  and  ^r  John  Sinclair,  however  successful  in  pointing  out  the 
best  modes  of  feeding  common  gladiators,  has  not  discovered  the 
means  of  training  minds  to  such  endless  fatigue.  I  dare  not  ask 
yoa  for  an  account  of  these  projects,  nor  even  for  a  letter  during 
the  continuance  of  this  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  and  only 
leqnest  that  you  will,  after  the  completion  of  your  labors,  take 
measores  to  lay  my  ghost,  which  will  infallibly  he  walking  before 
that  time,  and  suSSering  all  the  pains  of  unsatisfied  curiosity* 
Seriously,  I  dont  quite  like  your  imposioff  on  yourself  such  a 
series  of  tasks.  Some  one  is,  I  believe,  always  of  service—be- 
cause, whatever  you  write  at  the  same  time  eon  amare,  comes  in  as 
a  relaxation,  and  is  likely  to  receive  more  spirit  and  gayety  from 
that  circumstance ;  besides  which,  every  species  of  study  perhaps 
ia  capable  of  furnishing  allusions,  and  adding  visor  and  sohditv.to 
poetry.  Too  constant  attention  to  what  they  call  their  art,  and  too 
much  solicitude  about  its  minutite,  has  been,  I  think,  the  fault  of 
every  poet  since  Pope ;  perhaps  it  was  his  too— -perhaps  the  fre- 
quent and  varied  studies  imposed  upon  him  by  his  necessities,  con- 
tributed, in  some  measure,  to  Dry  den's  characteristic  splendor  of 


you  are  effectually 

which  you  are  confessedly  without  a  rivaL" 

The  poet  answers  as  follows  :— 

"My  giving  my  name  to  Weber's  Romances  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  assuredly  I  have  not  time  to  do  any  thing  that  can  entitle 
%  to  stand  in  his  title-page ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  him  in  the 
boriness.  By  the  by,  I  wish  he  would  be  either  more  chary  in  his 
communications  on  the  subject  of  my  employments,  or  more  accu- 
rate. I  often  employ  his  assistance  in  makmg  extracts,  &c.,  and 
I  may  say  to  him,  as  Lord  Ogleby  does  to  Canton,  that  he  never 
sees  me  hadimr  a  little  with  a  subject,  but  he  suspects  mischief— 
to  wit,  an  edition.    In  the  mean  time,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  have 

13* 
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widbpoetiy  ftrMHBe  tinB-^fcii  ft  mmnu gin^  cram  uiduQ|{k& 
aottp  be  JMMtfly  repeated.  £dblui^  theiefoie,  nmy  be  conndmd 
M  a  green  crop  of  tmipBcr  peae,  extremely  nsefiu  for  those  whose 
circiinwtancee  do  not  admit  oi  ffmog  their  farm  a  mmimer  fklloww 
8wift  is  my  gnmde  opu$  at  prnenti  though  I  am  mider  engage- 
■mtai  of  oU  standing,  to  write  a  life  of  Thomson  firom  some 
original  materials.  I  have  completed  an  edition  of  some  State 
Papers  of  Sir  Bjdph  Sadler,  which  I  beUeve  yon  will  find  ciui- 
oob;  I  haTe,  moieorer,  aRan|;ed  for  repoUication  the  more  eady 
▼olnmes  of  Somem'  Tracts ;  Sot  these  are  neither  tmlsome  nor  ex- 
hanrting  labors.  Swift,  in  ftct,  is  my  only  task  oi  great  impfx*- 
tance«  My  present  official  emplojment  leaTes  my  time  veiy  much 
my  own,  even  while  the  comls  are  sitting — and  entirely  so  in  the 
vacation.  My  health  is  strtnig,  and  my  mind  active ;  i  wiQ  there- 
fore do  as  mnch  as  I  can  with  justice  to  the  tasks  I  have  under- 
taken, and  rest  iriben  advanced  age  and  more  independent  circnm- 
i^ances  entitle  me  to  repose.'' 

This  letter  is  dated  Asbesdel,  October  8,  1808 ;  but  it 
canies  tts  back  to  the  month  of  April,  when  the  Dryden 
Was  completed.  His  engagements  with  London  puUisheis 
respecting  the  Somers  and  the  Sadler,  were,  I  believe,  en- 
tered bto  befinre  the  end  of  1807 ;  but  Constable  appears 
to  have  first  ascertamed  them,  when  he  accompanied  the 
second  cargo  of  Maimion  to  the  great  southern  market ; 
and,  alarm^  at  the  prospect  of  loaug  his  hold  on  Scott's 
industry,  he  at  once  mvited  him  to  follow  up  bis  Dryden  by 
an  edition  of  Swift  on  the  same  scale,— offering,  moreover, 
to  double  the  rate  of  payment  which  he  had  contracted  for 
with  the  London  publisher  of  the  Dryden  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  give  him  £1500  for  the  new  undertaking.  This  munifi- 
cent tender  was  accepted  without  hesitatbn  ;  and  as  earlv 
as  May,  I  find  Scott  writing  to  his  literary  allies  in  all  di- 
rections for  books,  pamphlets,  and  MS.  materials  likely  to 
be  serviceable  in  completing  and  illustrating  the  Life  and 
Worics  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  While  these  were 
accumulating  about  him,  which  they  soon  did  in  greater 
abundance  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  concluded  hb  la- 
bors on  Sadler's  State  Papers,  characteristically  undervalued 
in  his  letter  to  Ellis,  and  Kept  pace,  at  the  same  time,  vnth 
Ballantyne,  as  the  buse  coU^tion  of  the  Somers'  Tracts 
continued  to  move  tbrou^  the  press.    Hie  SwUwr  wan 
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pnUished  in  tbe  course  of  1809,  m  three  large  volumes, 
quarto ;  but  the  last  of  the  thirteen  equally  ponderous  tomes 
to  wfaich  Scxners  extended,  was  not  dismissed  fixmi  his 
desk  until  towards  the  conclusion  of  1812. 

But  these  were  not  his  only  tasks  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1808 ;  and  if  he  had  not  ^^five  difl^rent  enter- 
prises" cm  his  hands  when  Weber  said  so  to  ElUs,  he 
had  more  than  five  very  soon  after.  He  edited,  this  year, 
Stnitt's  unfinished  romance  of  Queenhoo-Hall,  and  equip- 
ped the  fourth  volume  with  a  conclusion  in  the  fashion  of  the 
original ;  *  but  how  litde  he  thought  of  this  matter  may  be 
guessed  fiom  one  of  his  notes  to  Ballantyne,  in  which  he 
sajrs,  "  I  wish  you  would  see  how  far  the  copy  of  Queen- 
hoo-Hall,  sent  last  night,  extends,  that  I  may  not  write 
more  nonsense  than  enough."  The  publisher  of  this  wcMk 
Was  John  Murray,  of  London.  It  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a  reprint  of  Captam  Carleton^  Memoirs  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  to  which  he  gave  a  lively 
pre&ce  and  various  notes;  and  followed  by  a  similar  edition 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth,— each 
of  these  being  a  single  octavo,  printed  by  Ballantyne  and 
pubHshed  by  Constable. 

The  republication  of  Carleton,t  Johnson's  eulogy  of 
which  fills  a  pleasant  page  in  Boswell,  had  probably  been 
suggested  by  the  lively  mterest  which  Scott  took  in  the 
first  outburst  of  Spanish  patriotism  consequent  on  Napoleon's 
transactions  at  Bayonne.  There  is  one  passage  in  the 
pre&ce  which  I  must  indulge  navself  by  transcribing. 
Speaking  of  the  absurd  recall  of  reterborough,  fix)m  the 
command  in  which  he  had  exhibited  such  a  wonderful 
combination  of  patience  and  prudence  with  military  daring, 
he  says : — ^^  One  ostensible  reason  was,  that  Peterborough's 

•  See  Cteneral  Preface  to  Waverley,  pp.  xiv-xvii.  and  Appendix 
No.  n.p.  tzT. 

t  I  bdkrre  h  is  now  pretty  generaUv  belieyed  Uiat  Cftrteton'i  Me- 
moin  were  amonc  the  numberlew  fabncationa  of  De  Foe ;  bat  m  tlus 
case,  as  in  that  of  his  Cavalier ,  he  no  doubt  had  before  him  the  rude 
journal  of  some  officer  who  had  really  served  in  the  campaigns  de- 
Mtibed  Witiii«cli an  inimitahfe  air  of  trvtb. 
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parts  were  of  too  lively  and  mercurial  a  qualUy,  and  that 
his  letters  showed  more  wit  than  became  a  General ; — a 
common-place  objection,  raised  by  the  dull  malignity  of 
common-place  mmds>  against  those  whom  they  see  disH 
charging  with  ease  and  indifference  the  tasks  which  they 
themselves  execute  (if  at  all)  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
and  in  the  heaviness  of  their  hearts.  There  is  a  certain 
hypocrisy  in  business,  whether  civil  or  military,  as  well  as 
in  religion,  which  they  will  do  well  to  observe,  who,  not 
satisfied  with  discharging  their  duty,  desire  also  the  good 
repute  of  men."  It  was  not  long  before  some  of  the  dull 
roalignants  of  the  Parliament  House  began  to  insinuate 
what  at  length  found  a  dull  and  dignified  mouthpiece  in 
the  House  of  Commons — ^that  if  a  Clerk  of  Session  had  any 
real  business  to  do,  it  could  not  be  done  well  by  a  man' 
who  found  time  for  more  literary  enterprises  than  any  other 
author  of  the  age  undertook — "  wrote  more  books,"  Lord 
Archibald  HamUton  serenely  added,  ^'  than  any  body  could 
find  leisure  to  read  " — and,  moreover,  mbgled  in  general 
society  as  much  as  many  that  had  no  pursuit  but  pleasure. 
The  eager  struggling  of  the  different  booksellers  to  en- 
gage Scott  at  this  time,  is  a  very  amusing  feature  in  the  volu- 
minous correspondence  before  me.  Had  he  possessed  treble 
the  energy  for  which  it  was  possible  to  ^ve  any  man  credit, 
he  could  never  have  encountered  a  tithe  of  the  projects  that 
the  post  brought  day  after  day  to  him,  announced  with  ex- 
travagant enthusiasm,  and  urged  with  all  the  arts  of  con- 
ciliation. I  shall  mention  only  one  out  of  at  least  a  dozen 
gigantic  schemes  which  were  thus  proposed  before  he 
had  well  settled  himself  to  his  Swift;  and  I  do  so,  be- 
cause something  of  the  kind  was  a  few  years  later  carried 
into  execution.  This  was  a  General  Edition  of  British 
Novels,  beginning  with  De  Foe  and  reaching  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century;  to  be  set  forth  with  biographical 
prefaces  and  illustrative  notes  by  Scott,  and  printed  of 
course  by  Ballantyne.  The  projector  was  Murray,  who 
was  now  eager  to  start  on  all  points  in  the  race  with  Con- 
stable ;  but  this  was  not,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
only  business  that  prompted  my  enterprising  friend's  first 
visit  to  Ashestiel. 
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CoBveisiDg  with  Soott,  many  years  afterwarcb,  about 
the  tumult  of  engagements  in  which  he  was  thus  involved, 
he  said,  *^  Ay,  it  was  enough  to  tear  me  to  pieces,  but  there 
was  a  wond^ful  exhilaration  about  it  all :  my  blood  was 
kept  at  fever-pitch — ^I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  grappled 
with  any  thing  and  every  thing ;  then,  there  was  hardly 
one  of  all  my  schemes  that  did  not  afford  me  the  means  of 
serving  some  poor  devil  of  a  brother  author.     There  were 
always  huge  piles  of  materials  to  be  arranged,  sifted  and 
indexed — ^volumes  of  extracts  to  be  transcribed — journeys 
to  be  made*  hither  and  thither,  fi>r  ascertaining  little  facts 
and  dates, — ^in  short,  I  could  commonly  keep  half-a-dozen 
of  the  ragged  regiment  of  Parnassus  in  tolerable  case."     I 
said  he  must  have  felt  something  like  what  a  locomotive 
engine  on  a  railway  might  be  supposed  to  do,  when  a  score 
of  coal-wagons  are  seen  linking  themselves  to  it  the  mo- 
ment it  gets  the  steam  up,  and  it  rushes  on  its  course  re- 
gardless of  the  burden.     ''  Yes,"  said  he,  laughing,  and 
making  a  crashing  cut  with  his  axe,  (for  we  were  felling 
larches,)  ^'  but  there  was  a  cursed  lot  of  dung-carts  too." 
He  was  seldom,  in  iact,  without  some  of  these  appendages; 
and  I  admired  nothing  in  him  more  than  the  patient  courte- 
sy, the  unwearied  gentle  kindness  with  which  he  always 
treated  them,  in  spite  of  their  delays  and  blunders,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  almost  incredible  vanitv  and  presumption 
which  more  than  one  of  them  often  exnibited  m  the  midst 
of  their  Owning ;  and  I  believe,  with  all  their  faults,  the 
worst  and  weakest  of  them  repaid  him  by  a  canme  fidelity 
of  affection.     This  part  of  Scott's  character  recalls  J>y  far 
the  most  pleadng  trait  in  that  of  his  last  predecessor  in  the 
plenitude  of  literary  authority — Dr.  Johnson.     There  was, 
perhaps,  nothing  (except  the  one  great  blunder)  that  had  a 
worse  eSkct  on  die  course  of  his  pecuniary  fortunes,  than  the 
readiness  with  which  he  exerted  his  interest  with  the  book- 
sellers on  behalf  of  inferior  writers.     Even  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  connection  with  Constable  in  particular, 
I  can  trace  a  continual  series  of  such  applications.     They 
stimulated  the  already  too  sanguine  publisher  to  numberless 
ridKs ;  and  when  these  failed,  the  result  was,  in  one  shape 
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or  other,  some  corresponding  deduction  ficm  the  fair  profits 
of  his  own  literary  labor.  "  I  like  well,"  Constable  was 
often  heard  to  say  in  the  sequel,  ^'  I  like  well  Scott's  am 
bairruf-^hut  heaven  preserve  me  from  those  of  his  fa- 
thering ! " 

Every -now  and  then,  however,  he  had  the  lich  compen* 
sation  of  finding  that  his  interference  had  really  promoted 
the  worldly  interests  of  some  meritorious  obscure.  Early 
in  1808  he  tasted  this  pleasure,  in  the  case  of  a  poetical 
shoemaker  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  John  Struthers,  a  man  of  rare 
worth  and  very  considerable  genius,  whose  "  Poor  Man's 
Sabbath  "  was  recommended  to  his  notice  by  Joanna  Bail- 
lie,  and  shortly  after  published,  at  his  desire,  by  Mr.  Con- 
stable. He  thus  writes  to  Miss  Baillie  from  Ashestiel^  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1808  :— 

*^  Your  letter  founci  me  in  Uiis  quiet  comer,  and  while  it  always 
gives  me  pride  and  pleasure  to  hear  from  yoo.  I  am  truly  con- 
cerned at  Constable^  unaccountable  delays.  I  suppose  that,  in 
the  huny  of  his  departure  for  London,  his  promise  to  write  to  Mr. 
Struthers  had  escaped ;  as  for  any  desire  to  quit  Ida  bargain,  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  If  Mr.  Struthers  will  send  to  my  nouse  in 
Castle  Street  the  manuscript  designed  for  the  press,  I  will  get 
him  a  short  bill  for  the  copy-money  the  moment  Constable  returns, 
or  perhaps  before  he  comes  down.  He  may  rely  on  the  baigain 
being  definitively  settled,  and  the  printing  will,  I  suppose,  be  begun 
immediately  on  the  great  bibliopolist's  return ;  on  which  occasion 
I  shall  have,  according  to  the  good  old  phrase,  *  a  crow  to  j^uck 
witli  him,  and  a  pock  to  put  t£e  feathers  in.'  I  heartily  wish  we 
could  have  had  the  honor  to  see  Miss  Agnes  and  you  at  our  little 
farm,  which  is  now  in  its  glory — all  the  twigs  burstinff  into  leaf^ 
and  all  the  lambs  skipping  on  the  hills.  I  have  been  filing  almost 
from  morning  till  night ;  and  Mrs.  Scott,  and  two  ladies  our  gfuests, 
are  wandering  about  on  the  banks  in  the  most  Arcadian  fashion  in 
the  world.  We  are  just  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  *  bonny  bush  aboon  Traquhair,'  which  I  believe  will  occupy 
us  all  the  morning.  Adieu,  my  dear  Miss  Baillie.  Nothing  will 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  that  you  have  found  the 
northern  breezes  fraught  with  inspiration.  You  are  not  entitled 
to  spare  yourself,  and  none  is  so  aeeply  interested  in  your  labois 
as  your  truly  respectful  friend  and  admirer, 

Walter  Scott. 

"P.  S.  We  quit  our  quiet  pastures  to  return  to  Edinburgh  on 
^e  10th.  So  Mr.  Struthers's  parcel  will  find  me  there,  if  he  is 
pleased  to  intrust  me  with  tlie  care  of  it'' 
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Mr.  Struthers^s  volume  was  unfortunate  in  bearing  a  title 
so  very  like  that  of  James  6rahame*s  Sabbath,  which, 
Aough  not  written  sooner,  had  been  published  a  year  or 
two  before.  This  much  interfered  with  its  success ;  yet  it 
was  not,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful :  it  put  some  £30  or 
£40  into  the  pocket  of  a  good  man,  to  whom  this  was  a 
considerable  supply ;  but  it  made  his  name  and  character 
known,  and  thus  served  him  far  more  essentially ;  for  he 
wisely  continued  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents,  witliout 
neglecting  the  opportunitjr,  thus  affi)rded  him  through 
diem,  of  pursuing  his  original  calling  under  better  advan« 
tages.  It  is  said  that  the  solitary  and  meditative  generation 
of  cobblers  have  produced  a  larger  list  of  murders  and  other 
domestic  crimes  than  any  other  mechanical  trade,  except 
the  butchers ;  but  the  sons  of  Crispin  have,  to  balance 
tbeir  account,  a  not  less  disproportionate  catdogue  of  po- 
ets ;  and  foremost  among  these  stands  the  pious  author  of 
the  Poor  Man's  Sabbath  ;  one  of  the  very  few  that  have 
had  sense  and  fortitude  to  resist  the  innumerable  tempta- 
tions to  which  any  measure  of  celebrity  exposes  persons  of 
their  class.  I  believe  Mr.  Struthers  still  survives  to  enjoy 
the  retrospect  of  a  long  and  virtuous  life.  His  letters  to 
Scott  are  equally  creditable  to  hb  taste  and  his  feelings ; 
and  some  time  after  we  shall  find  him  making  a  pilgrimage 
of  gratitude  to  Ashestiel.  • 

.James  Hogg  was  by  this  time  beginnmg  to  be  generally 
tnown  and  appreciated  in  Scotland ;  and  the  popularity  of 
jus  '^Mountain  Bard"  encouraged  Scott  to  more  strenuous 
intercession  in  his  behalf.  I  have  before  me  a  long  arr^ 
of  letters  on  this  subject,  which  passed  between  Scott  and 
the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  and  his  brother  Lord  Montagu,  in 
1808.  Hogg's  prime  ambition  at  this  period  was  to  procure 
^  ensigncy  in  a  militia  regiment ;  and  he  seems  to  have 

*  I  am  happy  to  learn,  as  thifl  page  passes  throagh  the  press,  from 
ffly  ftiend  Mr.  John  Kerr  of  Glasgow,  that,  about  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
fitrathen  was  appointed  keeper  of  Stirling's  Library,  a  collection  of 
■onte  consequence,  in  that  city.  The  selection  of  him  for  this  respecta- 
^  litoalion  leflQCts  honor  on  the  directors  of  the  institation.^De- 
eember,  1836.) 
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set  little  by  Scott's  represetitations  that  the  pay  of  such  a 
Atuation  was  very  small,  and  that,  if  be  obtained  it,  be 
would  probably  find  his  relations  with  his  brother  officeiB 
&r  from  agreeable.     There  was,  however,  another  object 
tion,  which  Scott  could  not  hint  to  the  aspirant  himself^  bat 
which  seems  to  have  been  duly  considered  by  those  who 
were  anxious  to  promote  his  views.     Militia  officers  <^  that 
day  Were  by  no  means  unlikely  to  see  their  nerves  put  to 
the  test ;  and  the  Shepherd's--4hough  he  wrote  some  capi- 
tal war-'songs,    especially  Doneid  Macdanald — ^were  not 
heroically  strung.     This  was,  in  truth,  no  secret  among  h» 
early  intimates,  though  he  had  not  measured  himself  at  afi 
exactly  on  that  score,  and  was  even  tempted,  when  he 
found   there   was  no  chance  of  the  militia  epaulette,  to 
threaten  that  he  would  ^^  list  for  a  soldier"  in  a  marching 
regiment.     Notwithstanding  at  least  one  melancholy  prece- 
dent, the  excise,  which  would  have  suited  him  almost  as 
badly  as  '^hugging  Brawn  Bess,"  was  next  thought  of ;  and 
th^  Shepherd  himself  seems  to  have  entered  into  that  plan 
with  considerable  alacrity;  but  I  know   not  whether  he 
changed  his  mind,  or  what  other  cause  prevented  such  an 
appointment  from  taking  place.     After  various  sliiftings,  he 
at  last  obtained,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  late  Duke  of 
Buccleuch's  munificence,  the  gratuitous  life-rent  of  a  small 
farm  in  the  vale  of  Yarrow  ;  and  had  he  contented  himself 
with  the  careful  management  of  its  fields,  the  rest  of  his 
days  might  have  been  easy.     But  he  could  not  withstand 
the  attractions  of  Edinburgh,  which  carried  him  away  from 
Altrive  for  months  every  year ;  and  when  at  home,  a  warm 
and  hospitable  disposition,  so  pften  stirred  by  vanity  less 
pardonable  than  his,  made  him  convert  his  cottage  into  an 
unpaid  hostelrie  for  the  reception  of  endless  troops  of 
thoughtless  admirers ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  much  help  and 
much  forbearance,  he  was  never  out  of  one  set  of  pecu- 
niary difficulties  before  he  had  begun  to  weave  the  meshes 
of  some  fresh  entanglement.     In  pace  requiescaL    There 
will  never  be  such  an  Ettrick  Shepherd  again. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Soott's  to 
his  brother  Thomas,  dated  20th  June,  1808 : — 
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*  Excellent  news  to-da^from  Spain — jei  I  wkh  the  patriots  bad 
a  leader  of  genius  and  influence.  I  fear  the  Castilian  nobility 
are  more  sank  than  the  comnwn  people,  and  that  it  will  be  easier 
to  find  aimies  than  generals.  A  Wallace,  Dundee,  or  Montrose^ 
VMild  be  the  man  for  Spain  at  this  moment  It  is,  however,  a 
consolation  that,  though  ite  grandees  of  the  earth,  when  the  post 
of  honor  becomes  the  post  of  danger,  may  be  less  ambitious  of 
occupying  it,  there  may  be  some  hidalgo  among  the  mountains  of 
Astnrias  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  or  Don  Pelayo, 
or  Don  Quixote,  if  you  will,  whose  gallanti^  was  onljr  impeacha- 
ble from  the  objects  on  which  he  exercised  it.  It  strikes  me  as 
▼eiT  singular  to  have  all  the  places  mentioned  in  Don  Quixote 
and  Gil  Bias  now  the  scenes  of  real  and  important,  events.  Ga- 
zettes dated  from  Oviedo,  and  gorges  fortified  in  the  Sierra  More- 
na,  sounds  like  histcMj  in  the  land  of  romance. 

**  James  Hogg  has  driven  his  pigs  to  a  bad  market  I  am 
endeavoring,  as  a  pis  aUerj  to  have  him  made  an  Excise  officer,, 
that  station  being,  with  respect  to  Scotti^  geniuses,  the  grave  of 
aD  the  Capulets.    Witness  Adam  Smith,  Burns,  dtc." 

I  mentioned  the  name  of  Joanna  Baillie  (for  ^'who,"  as 
Scott  says  in  a  letter  of  this  time,  "  ever  speaks  of  Miss 
Sapplio  ? ")  in  connection  with  the  MS.  of  the  Poor  Man's 
Sabbath.  From  Glasgow,  where  she  had  found  out  Stni- 
thers  in  April,  she  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  up 
her  abode  for  a  week  or  two  under  Scott's  roof.  Their 
acquaintance  was  thus  knit  into  a  deep  and  respectful  affec- 
tion on  both  sides ;  and  henceforth  they  maintained  a  dose 
epistolaiy  correspondence,  which  will,  I  think,  supply  this 
compilation  with  somie  of  the  roost  interesting  of  its  mate- 
rials.  But  within  a  few  weeks  after  Joanna's  departure,  he 
was  to  commence  another  intimacy  not  less  sincere  and 
cordial ;-  and  when  I  name  Mr.  Morritt  of  Rokeby,  I  have 
done  enough  to  prepare  many  of  my  readers  to  expect  not 
inferior  gratification  from  the  still  more  abundant  series  of 
letters  in  which,  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Scott 
communicated  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  that  ever  shared  his  confidence.  He 
had  now  reached  a  period  of  life  after  which  real  fiiendships 
are  but  seldom  formed ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  another 
English  one  had  been  thoroughly  compacted  before  death 
cut  the  ties  between  him  and  George  Ellis — because  his 
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dearest  mtimates  withio  Scotland  had  of  course  but  a  slen- 
der part  in  his  written  correspondence. 

Several  mutual  friends  had  written  to  recommend  Mr« 
Morritt  to  hb  acquaintance — among  others,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Rose  and  Lady  Louisa  Stuart.  His  answer  to  her  ladyship 
I  must  insert  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  late  inimitable  Lydia 
White,  who  so  long  ruled  without  a  rival  in  the  soft  realm 
of  blue  Mayfair. 

<*  Edinburgli,  16Ui  June,  1806^ 

**  My  dear  Lady  LoaLsa, 

**  Nothing  will  give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  have  the  honor 
of  showing  every  attention  in  our  power  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morritt, 
and  I  am  particularly  happy  in  a  circumstance  that  at  once  prom- 
ises me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  acquaintance  of  your  Lady- 
ship^s  friends,  and  affords  me  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  you 
again.  Pray  don't  triumph  over  me  too  much  in  the  case  of 
Lydia.  I  stood  a  very  respectable  siege ;  but  she  caressed  my 
wife,  coaxed  my  children,  and  made,  by  dint  of  cake  and  pudding, 
some  impression  even  upon  the  affections  of  my  favorite  doff : — so, 
when  all  the  outworks  were  carried,  the  mere  fortress  had  no 
choice  but  to  surrender  on  honorable  terms.  To  the  best  of  my 
thinking,  notwithstanding  the  cerulean  hue  of  her  stockings,  and 
&  most  plentiful  stock  of  eccentric  affectation,  she  is  really  at  bot- 
tom a  goodHiatured  woman,  with  much  liveliness  and  some  talent. 
She  is  now  set  out  to  the  Highlands,  where  she  is  likely  to  en- 
counter many  adventures.  Mrs.  Scott  and  I  went  as  far  as  Loch 
Catrine  with  her,  from  which  jaunt  I  have  just  retunied.  We 
had  most  heavenly  weather,  which  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  my 
ftir  companions'  zeal  for  sketching  every  object  that  fell  in  their 
way,  from  a  castle  to  a  pigeon-house.  Did  your  Ladyship  ever 
travel  with  a  drawing  companion  ?  Mine  drew  like  cart-horses, 
as  well  in  laborious  zeal  as  in  effect;  for,  after  all,  I  could  not 
help  hintang  that  the  cataracts  delineated  bore  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  havcocks,  and  the  rocks  much  correspondence  to  large 
old-fashioned  cabinets  with  their  folding-doors  open.  So  much 
for  Lydia,  whom  I  left  on  her  journey  through  the  Highlands,  but 
b}r  what  route  she  had  not  resolved.  I  gave  her  tiiree  plans,  and 
thixUc  it  likely  she  will  adopt  none  of  them :  moreover,  when  the 
executive  government  of  postilions,  landlords,  and  Highland  boat- 
men, devolves  upon  her  English  servant  instead  of  me,  I  am  afraid 
the  distresses  of  the  errant  damsel  will  fall  a  little  beneath  the  dig. 
nity  of  romances.  All  this  nonsense  is  entre  nous^  for  Miss  White 
has  been  actively  zealous  in  getting;  me  some  Irish  correspondence 
about  Swift,  and  otherwise  very  obliging. 

^  It  is  not  with  my  inclination  that  1  fag  for  the  bookselleis ; 
but  what  can  I  do?    My  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents.    The 
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lliieQiiie  of  my  office  is  onW  reveFBiooanr,  and  my  mivate  fartcme 
much  limiteo.  My  poetical  success  fairly  destroyea  my  prospecti 
of  professional  success,  and  obliged  me  to  retire  fiom  the  bar ; 
for  though  I  had  a  competent  share  of  information  and  industry, 
who  would  trust  their  cause  to  the  author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  ?  Now,  although  I  do  allow  that  an  author  should  take 
care  of  his  literary  character,  yet  I  think  the  least  thing  that  his 
literary  character  can  do  in  return  is  to  take  some  care  of  the 
author,  who  is  unfortunately,  like  Jeremy,  in  hirot  for  Love^  fur- 
nished with  a  set  of  tastes  and  appetites  which  would  do  honor  to 
the  income  of  a  Duke  if  he  had  it  ^^ides,  I  ffo  to  work  with 
Swift  can  amort ;  for,  like  Dryden,  he  is  an  early  favorite  of  mine. 
The  Marmion  is  nearly  out,  and  I  have  made  one  or  two  altera- 
tions on  the  third  edition,  with  which  the  press  is  now  groaning. 
So  soon  as  it  is,  it  will  make  the  number  of  copies  published  swithm 
the  space  of  six  months  amount  to  eight  thousand — an  immense 
number  surely,  and  enough  to  comfort  the  author's  wounded  feel- 
ings, had  the  claws  of  the  reviewers  been  able  to  r?ach  him  through 
the  sled  jack  of  true  Border  indifference.  Your  Ladyship's  much 
obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

WaiiTer  Scott." 

Mr.  and  Mib.  Morritt  reached  I>]iiiburgh  soon  after  this 
letter  was  written.  Scott  showed  them  the  lions  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  exactly  as  if  be  had  nothing  else  to  at- 
tend to  but  their  gratification ;  and  Mr.  Moiritt  recollects 
with  particular  pleasure  one  long  day  spent  in  rambling 
^ong  the  Esk  by  Roslin  and  Hawthomden, 

'<  Where  Jonaon  sat  in  Drammond*8  social  shade/' 

down  to  the  old  haunts  of  Lasswade. 

<*  When  we  approached  that  village,''  says  the  Memorandum 
with  which  Mr.  Morritt  favors  me,  *<  Scott,  who  had  laid  hold  of 
ray  arm,  turned  along  the  road  in  a  direction  not  leading  to  the 
place  where  the  carriage  was  to  meet  us.  After  waUdujgf  some 
minutes  towards  Edinburgh,  I  suggested  that  we  were  losing  the 
scenery  of  the  £sk,  and,  besides,  luid  Dalkeith  Palace  yet  to  see. 
'  Yes,'  said  he, '  and  I  have  been  biinging  you  where  there  is  little 
enough  to  be  seen— onlv  that  Scotch  cottage,'  (one  by  the  road 
side,  with  a.  smaU  garth;)  *but,  though  not  worth  looking  at,  I 
could  not  pass  it  It  was  our  first  country  house  when  newly- 
manied,  and  many  a  contrivance  we  had  to  make  it  comfortable. 
I  made  a  dining-table  for  it  with  my  Own  hands.  Look  at  these 
two  miserable  willow-trees  on  either  side  the  gate  into  the  en- 
cloeure ;  they  are  tied  together  at  the  top  to  be  an  arch,  and  a 
croBB  made  of  two  sticks  over  them  is  not  yet  decayed.    To  be 
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more  it  lis  not  much  of  a  lion  to  show  a  stranger ;  but  I  wanted  to 
see  it  again  myself,  for  I  assure  you  that  after  I  had  constructed 
it,  mamma*  (Mrs.  Scott)  '  and  I  both  of  us  thought  it  so  fine,  we 
turned  out  to  see  it  by  moonlight,  and  walked  backwards  from  it  to 
the  door,  in  admiration  of  our  own  magnificence  and  its  pictur- 
esque effect  I  did  want  to  see  if  it  was  still  there— «o  now  we 
will  look  after  the  barouche,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Dal* 
l^eith.^  Such  were  the  natural  feelings  that  endeared  the  author 
ofMarmion  and  the  Lay  to  those  who  *  saw  him  in  his  happier 
hours  of  social  pleasure.^  His  person  at  that  time  may  be  exactl  j 
known  from  Raebum's  first  picture,  which  had  just  been  executed 
for  his  bookseller,  Constable^  and  which  was  a  most  faithful  like- 
ness of  him  and  his  do^  Camp.  The  literal  fidelity  of  the  portrai- 
ture, however,  is  its  principal  merit.  The  expression  is  serious 
and  contemplative,  very  unlike  the  hilarity  and  vivacity  then  ha- 
bitual to  his  speaking  face,  but  quite  true  to  what  it  was  in  the 
absence  of  such  excitement  His  features  struck  me  at  -first  as 
common-place  and  heavy, — ^but  they  were  almost  always  lighted 
up  by  the  flashes  of  the  mind  within.  This  required  a  hand  more 
masterly  than  Raebum^s ;  and  indeed,  in  my  own  opinion,  Chan- 
trey  alone  has  in  his  bust  attained  that,  in  his  case,  most  diffi- 
cult task  of  portraying  the  features  faithfully,  and  yet. giving 
the  real  and  transient  expression  of  the  countenance  when 
animated. 

**  We  passed  a  week  in  Edinburgh,  chiefly  in  his  society  and 
that  of  his  friends  the  Mackenzies.  We  were  so  far  on  our  way 
to  Brahan  Castle,  in  Ross-shire.  Scott  unlocked  all  his  antiqua- 
rian lore,  and  supplied  us  with  numberless  datOf  such  as  no  guide- 
book could  have  furnished,  and  such  as  his  own  Monkbams  might 
have  delighted  to  give.  It  would  be  idle  to  tell  how  much  pleasure 
and  instruction  his  advice  added  to  a  tour  in  itself  so  productive 
of  both,  as  well  as  of  private  friendships  and  intimacies,  now  too 
generally  terminated  by  death,  but  never  severed  by  caprice  or 
disappointment  His  was  added  to  the  number  by  our  reception 
now  in  Edinburgh,  and,  on  our  return  from  the  Highlands,  at 
Ashestiel — ^where  he  had  made  us  promise  to  visit  Mm,  saying 
that  the  farm-house  had  pigeon-holes  enough  for  such  of  his 
friends  as  could  live,  like  him,  on  Tweed  salmon  and  Forest  mut- 
ton. There  he  was  the  cherished  fnend  and  kind  neighbor  of 
every  middling  Selkirkshire  yeoman,  just  as  eaJsily  as  in  Edinburgh 
he  was  the  companion  of  clever  youth  and  narrative  old  age  in  re- 
fined society.  He  carried  us  one  day  to  Melrose  Abbey  or  Newark 
•^-another,  to  course  with  mountain  greyhounds  bv  Yarrow  braes  or 
St  Mary's  loch,  repeating  every  ballad  or  legendary  tale  connect- 
ed with  the  scenery — and  on  a  third,  we  must  all  go  to  a  farmer's 
kirn,  or  harvest-home,  to  dance  with  Border  lasses  on  a  bam 
floor,  drink  whisky  punch,  and  enter  with  him  into  all  the  gossip 
and  good  fellowship  of  his  neighbors,  on  a  complete  footing  of 
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mnefltniaed  eoBviviAlitj,  eqaaMtf ,  and  motual  ieij»eet  Hii  wife 
and  ha|Nra  young  family  were  clustered  round  hun,  and  the  cor- 
diality of  his  reception  would  have  unbent  a  misanthrope. 

**  At  this  period  his  conversation  was  more  equal  and  animated 
than  any  man's  that  I  ever  knew.  It  was  most  characterized  by 
the.  extreme  felicity  and  fon  of  his  illustrations,  drawn  from  the 
whole  encycloptedia  of  life  and  nature,  in  a  style  sometimes  too 
exuberant  for  written  narrative,  but  which  to  him  was  natural  and 
spontaneous.  A  hundred  stories,  always  apposite,  and  often  inter- 
esting the  mind  by  strong  pathos,  or  eminently  ludicrous,  were 
daily  told,  which,  with  many  more,  have  since  iMsen  transplanted, 
almost  in  the  same  language,  into  the  Waveiley  novels  and  his 
other  writings.  These  and  his  recitations  of  poetry,  which  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  him,  made,  up  the  charm 
that  his  boundless  memorv  enabled  him  to  exert  to  the  wonder  of 
the  gaping  lovers  of  wonaers.  But  equally  impressive  and  power- 
ful was  the  language  of  his  warm  heart,  and  equally  wonderfiil 
were  the  conclusions  of  his  vigorous  understanding,  to  those  who 
could  return  or  appreciate  either.  Among  a  numoer  of  such  recol- 
lections, I  have  seen  many  of  the  thoue^hts  which  then  passed 
through  his  mind  embodied  in  the  delightful  prefoces  annexed  late 
in  life  to  his  poetry  and  novels.  Those  on  literary  quarrels  and 
literary  irritability  are  exactiy  what  he  then  expressed.  Keenly 
enjoying  literature  as  he  did,  and  indulging  his  own  love  of  it  in 
perpetual  composition,  he  always  maintained  the  same  estimate  of 
It  as  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  purposes  of  life,  and  rather 
talked  of  men  and  events  than  of  books  and  criticism.  Literary 
fiime,  he  always  said,  was  a  bright  feather  in  the  cap,  but  not  the 
substantial  cover  of  a  well-protected  head.  This  sound  and  manly 
feeling  was  what  I  have  seen  described  by  some  of  his  biographers 
Bapride  ;  and  it  will  always  be  thought  so  by  those  whose  own  vanity 
can  only  be  gratified  by  the  admiration  of  others,  and  who  mistake 
shows  for  reuities.  None  valued  the  love  and  applause  of  others 
more  than  Scott ;  but  it  was  to  the  love  and  applause  of  those  he 
valued  in  return  that  he  restricted  the  feeling — without  restricting 
the  kindness.  Men  who  did  not,  or  would  not,  understand  this, 
perpetually  mistook  him — and,  after  loading  him  with  undesired 
eulogy,  perhaps  in  his  own  house  neglected  common  attention  or 
civility  to  other  parts  of  his  family.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that 
I  heard  him  murmur  in  my  ear,  <  Author  as  I  am,  I  wish  these  good 
people  would  recollect  that  I  began  with  being  a  gentleman,  and 
don^  inean  to  give  up  the  character.'  Such  was  all  along  1^ 
feeling,  and  this,  with  a  slight  prejudice  common  to  Scotchmen  in 
favor  of  ancient  and  respectable  femily  descent,  constituted  what 
in  Grub  Street  is  called  his  jprufe.  It  was,  at  least,  what  Johnson 
would  have  jusUy  called  defensivt  pride.  From  all  other,  and  still 
more  from  mere  vanity,  I  nevQr  knew  any  man  so  remarkably 
free." 
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,  IQie  feiBter  «t  whose  annutl  ft»m  Soott  aad  ^  Ua 
househdd  were,  ia  those  days,  regular  guests,  w«i  Mr. 
Laidlaw,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  tenant  oo  the  lands  of 
Peel,  which  are  only  separated  from  the  eastern  terrace  of 
Ash^el  by  the  ravne  and  its  brook.  Mr.  Lsudlaw  was 
himself  possessed  of  some  landed  property  in  the  saioe 
neighborhood,  and  being  considered  as  wealthy,  and  food 
of  his  wealth,  he  was  usually  called  among  the  country 
people  Laird  Nippy^-^a  expressive  designation  which  it- 
would  be  difficult  to  translate.  Though  a  very  dry,  de- 
mure, and  taciturn  old  presbyterian,  he  could  not  resist  the 
Sheriff's  jokes ;  nay,  he  even  gradually  subdued  his  scru- 
ples so  far,  as  to  b^crnie  a  pretty  constant  attendant  at  his 
*^ Eg^Ush  printed  prayers^^  on  the  Sundays;  which,  in- 
deed, were  by  this  time  rather  rocnre  popular  than- quite 
suited  the  capacity  of  the  parlor-chapeU  Mr.  Laidlaw's 
wile  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  manners — a  great 
reader,  and  oaie  of  the  few  to  whom  Scott  liked  lending  his 
books ;  for  most  strict  and  delicate  was  be  always  in  the 
care  of  them,  and,  indeed,  hardly  any  trivial  occurrence 
ever  seemed  to  touch  his  temper  at  all,  except  any  thing 
like  irreverent  treatment  of  a  book.  The  intaxxxiise  he- 
twe^i  the  bmily  at  Ashestiel  and  this  worthy  woman  and 
her  children,  was  a  constant  interchange  of  respect  and 
kindness ;  but  I  remember  to  have  heard  Scott  say  that  the 
giealest  oomplimeitf  he  had  ever  received  in  his  J^  was 
,  .  from  the  rigid  old  farm^  himsdf ;  for,  years  after  he  had 
left  Ashestiel,  he  discovered  casually  that  special  care  had 
been  taken  to  keep  the  turf  seat  on  the  Shirra^s  Jcnowe  in 
good  repair :  and  thi»  was  much  &om  Nippy. 

And  here  I  must  set  down  a  story  which,  most  leaders 
will  smile  to  be  told,  was  often  repeated  by  Scott ;  and  al- 
ways with  an  air  that  seemed  to  me,  in  spite  of  his  en- 
deavors to  the  contrarv,  as  gjnY^  &&  the  usual;  aspect  of 
Laird  Nippy  of  the  r)eel.  This  neighbor  was  a  distant 
kinsman  of  hi3  dear  friend  William  L^dlaw  ; — so  distant, 
that  elsewhere  in  that  conation  they  would  scarcely  have 
remotnbered  any  community  of  blood; — ^but  they  both 
traced  their  descent,  m  the  ninth  degree,  to  an  ancestress 


.   LAimO  HIPFT.  Ifli 

lAOf  m  the  days  of  Joibn  Khok,  M  bla  traoUe  fiom  a 
suspicion  of  witchcraft.  In  her  time  the  Laidlaws  w^re 
rieh  and  {HtKpeious,  and  lield  rank  among  the  best  gentiy 
of  Tweeddale ;  but  in  some  evil  hour,  her  husband,  tfa!e 
head  of  his  blood,  lej^KMched  her  widi  her  addicdon  to  the 
black  art,  and  she,  m  her  anger,  cuned  the  name  and 
lineage  of  Laidlaw.  Her  only  son,  who  stood  by,  implored 
hear  to  levoke  the  malediction ;  but  in  vain.  Next  day^ 
however,  on  the  renewal  of  his  entreaties,  she  carried  him 
with  h^  into  the  woods,  made  him  slay  a  heifer,  sacrificed 
it  to  the  power  of  evil  in  his  preseace,  and  then,  collecting 
the  ashes  in  her  apvcMi,  invited  the  youth  to  see  her  commit 
them  to  the  river.  <<  Fdlow  them,"  said  she,  ^  from  stream 
to  pool,  as  long  as  they  float  visiUe,  and  as  many  streams 
as  you  shall  then  have  passed,  for  so  many  generations 
shall  your  descendants  prospw.  After  that  they  shall,  like 
the  rest  of  the  name,  be  poor,  and  take  th^  part  in  my 
curse.''  The  streams  he  counted  were  nine;  and  now, 
Sbott  would  say,  ^'  look  round  you  in  this  country,  and  sure 
enough  the  Laidlaws  are  one  and  all  landless  men,  with  the 
ringle  exception  of  Auld  Nip{>yi"  Many  times  had  I 
heuxl  both  him  and  William  J  ^sidlaw  tell  this  stcvy,  befiNre 
any  suspicion  got  abroad  that  Nippy's  wealth  rested  on  in- 
secure ioundatbns.  Year  aftar  year,  we  never  escorted  a 
stranger  by  the  Peel,  but  I  heard  the  tale ; — and  at  last  it 
came  with  a  new  conekiskm ; — "  and  now,  think  whatever 
we  choose  of  it,  my  good  M&ad  Nippy  is  a  bankrupt." 

Mr.  Moirkt's  mention  of  the  <<  ha]^py  young  family  clus- 
tered round  him"  di  Laird  Nippy's  Aim,  reminds  me  that  I 
ought  to  say  a  iaw  words  on  Scott's  method  d*  treating  his 
olSdren  in  their  early  dairs.    He  had  now  two  boys  and 

two  gais ;— *«nd he  never  had  more.*    He  was  not  one  of 

■^  ■ ' *■  ■    ■  ■  I   -    ' ■      I ■  -t      ■■    ■  ■■     ■         ' 

*  I  mar  u  well  tranicribe  here  the  rest  of  the  lecoid  in  Scott'» 
fiunilj  Bible.  After  what  waa  quoted  in  a  fooner  chi^ter,  it  thus  pro- 
ceeds:-^ 

«<  24^  dia  Odobna  1799^Marffaiete  C.  Scott»  fiUam  apud  Edinbur- 


thmo  May^uone  de  QQwnahiw,  Sophia  Dumerfoe,  et  Anna  Rather- 
finrd  matve  aiMu 
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those  who  take  much  delight  in  a  mere  infimt;  hut  no  father 
ever  devoted  more  time  and  tender  care  to  his  o&pring  than 
he  did  to  each  of  his,  as  they  successively  reached  the  age 
when  they  could  listen  to  him  and  understand  his  talk.  like 
their  mute  playmates,  Camp  and  the  greyhounds,  they  had 
at  all  times  free  access  to  his  study ;  he  never  considered 
their  tattle  as  any  disturbance ;  they  went  and  came  as 
pleased  th^  fancy ;  he  was  always  ready  to  answer  their 
questions;  and  when  they,  unconscious  how  he  was  en- 
gaged, entreated  him  to  lay  down  his  ipea  and  tell  them  a 
story,  he  would  take  them  on  his  knee,  repeat  a  ballad  or  a 
legend,  kiss  them,  and  set  them  down  again  to  their  mar- 
bles or  ninepins,  and  resume  his  labor  a^  if  refreshed  by  the 
interruption.  Fjx>m  a  very  early  age  he  made  them  dine 
at  table,  and  "  to  sit  up  to  supper"  was  the  great  reward 
when  they  had  been  "very  good  bairns."  In  short,  he 
considered  it  as  the  highest  duty  as  well  as  the  sweetest 
pleasure  of  a  parent  to  be  the  companion  of  his  children ; 
he  partook  all  their  little  joys  and  sorrows,  and  made  his 
kind  unformal  instructions  to  blend  so  easily  and  playfully 
with  the  current  of  their  own  sayings  and  doings,  that^  so  far 
from  regarding  him  with  any  ^distant  awe,  it  was  never 
thought  that  any  sport  or  diversion  could  go  on  in  the  right 
way,  unless  papa  were  of  the  party,  or  that  the  rainiest  day 
could  be  dull  so  he  were  at  home. 

Of  the  irregularity  of  his  own  education  he  speaks  with 
considerable  regret,  m  the  autobiographical  fragment  writ- 
ten this  year  at  Ashestiel ;  yet  his  practice  does  not  look 
as  if  that  feeling  had  been  strongly  rooted  in  his  mind; — 
for  he  never  did  show  much  concern  about  regulatbg- 
systematically  what  is  usually  called  education  in  the  case 


"  Margrareta  C.  Scott  puerum  edidit  28^«»  Octobris  A.  D.  1801  apud 
Edinburgum ;  nomenque  ei  adjectum  Gualterus,  cum  per  ▼.  rev.  Doc- 
torem  Danielem  Sandford  baptizatas  erat. 

"  M.  C.  Scott  filiam  edidit  apud  Edinburgum  S^o  die  Febru^j  1803, 
auflB  in  Ecclesiam  recepta  fuit  per  virum  reverendum  Doctorem  Sand- 
tord;  nomenque  ei  adjectum  Anna  Scott. 

"  24*0  Decem :  1805. — M.  C.  Scott  apud  Edinbuigum  poerum  edidit ; 
tjui  baptizatus  erat  per  virum  reverendum  Joannem  Thomson,  Minii- 
trum  de  Duddingstone  prope  Edinburgum,  nomenque  Carolus  illi 
datum." 
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tX  toA  own  children.  It  seemed,  on  the  oontraiy,  as  if  he 
attached  little  importance  to  anj  thing  else,  so  he  could 
perceive  that  the  young  curiosity  was  excited — the  intellect, 
by  whatever  springs  of  interest,  set  in  motion.  He  detested 
and  despsed  the  whole  generation  of  modem  children's 
books,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  convey  accurate 
notions  of  scientific  nunutiae ;  delighting  cordially,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  those  of  the  prececKng  age,  which,  addressing 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  imagination,  obtain  through  it,  as 
he  believed,  the  best  chance  of  stirring  our  grsiver  faculties 
also.  He  exercised  the  memory,  by  selecting  for  tasks  of 
redtation  passages  of  popular  verse  the  most  likely  to  catch 
the  fimcy  of  children  j  and  gradually  familiarized  them  with 
the  ancient  hbtory  of  their  own  country,  by  arresting  at* 
tention,  in  the  course  of  his  own  oral  narrations,  oa  inci- 
dents and  characters  of  a  nmilar  description.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  to  use  the  same  means  of  quickening  curiosity  as 
to  the  events  of  sacred  history.  On  Sunday  he  never 
rode — at  least  not  until  his  growing  infirmity  made  his  pony 
almost  necessary  to  him ;  for  it  was  his  principle  that  all 
domestic  animals  have  a  fiill  right  to  their  Sabbath  of  rest ; 
but  after  he  had  read  the  church  service,  he  usually  walked 
with  hb  whole  family,  dogs  included,  to  some  favorite  spot 
at  a  considerable  distance  irom  the  house— «aost  fiequentiy 
the  ruined  tower  of  Elibank — and  there  dined  with  them 
iti  the  open  air  on  a  basket  of  cold  provisions,  mixing  his 
wine  with  the  water  of  the  brook  beside  which  they  aD 
were  grouped  around  him  on  the  tuif ;  and  here,  or  at 
home,  if  the  weather  kept  them  from  their  ramble,  his 
Sunday  talk  was  just  such  a  series  of  biblical  lessons  as  that 
which  we  have  preser/ed  for  the  permanent  use  of  rising 
generations,  in  his  Tales  of  a  Grandfatiier,  on  the  early 
history  of  Scotiand.  I  wish  he  had  committed  that  other 
series  to  writing  too ; — how  different  that  would  have  been 
from  our  thousand  compilations  of  dead  epitome  and 
imbecile  cant!  He  had  his  Bible,  the  Old  Testament 
especially,  by  heart ;  and  on  these  days  inwove  the  ample 
pathos  or  sublime  enthusiasm  of  Scripture,  in  whatever 
story  he  was  telling,  with  the  same  picturesque  richness  as 
he  did,  in  hb  week-day  tales,  the  quunt  Scotch  of  Pitscot-* 
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tie,  or  some  rude)  lomluitic  old  ifayme  from  Baibour's  Brace 
or  Blind  Harry's  Wallace. 

Bj  many  external  accomplishments,  either  in  girl  Or  boy, 
he  set  little  store.  He  ddighted  to  hear  his  daughters  ang 
an  old  ditty^  or  one  of  his  own  framing ;  but,  so  the  singer 
appeared  to  feel  the  spirit  of  her  ballad,  he  was  not  at  all 
critical  of  the  technical  execution.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  on  which  be  fixed  his  heart  hardly  less  than  the 
ancient  Persians  of  the  Cyropsdia ;  like  them,  next  to  love 
of  truth,  he  held  love  of  hors^nanship  for  the  prime  pcmit 
of  educaticMi.  As  soon  as  his  eldest  girl  could  sit  a  pony, 
she  was  made  the  regular  attendant  of  his  mountain  rides ; 
and  they  all,  as  they  attained  sufficient  strength,  had  the 
like  advancement.  He  taught  them  to  think  nothing  of 
tumbles,  and  habituated  them  to  his  own  reckless  delist  in 
perilous  fords  and  flooded  streams ;  and  they  all  imbibed 
m  great  perftetion  his  passion  for  horses — as  well,  I  may 
venture  to  add,  as  his  deep  reverence  for  the  more  impor- 
tant article  of  that  Persian  training.  "  Without  courage," 
ne  said,  "  there  cannot  be  truth  ;  and  without  truth  there 
can  be  no  other  virtue." 

He  had  a  horror  of  boarding-schoob  ;  never  allowed  his 
girls  to  learn  any  tiling  out  of  his  own  house ;  and  chose 
thdr  governess — (Miss  Miller) — ^who  about  this  time  was 
domesticated  with  them,  and  never  left  them  while  they 
needed  one, — ^with  far  greater  regard  to  her  kind  good  tem- 
per and  excellent  moral  and  religious  principles,  than  to  the 
measure  of  her  attainments  in  what  are  called  fashionable 
accomplbhments.  The  admirable  system  of  education  for 
Ixyys  in  Scotland  combmes  all  the  advantages  of  public  and 
pnvate  instruction ;  his  carried  their  satchels  to  the  High 
School,  when  the  &mily  was  in  Edinburgh,  just  as  he  had 
done  before  them,  and  shared,  of  course,  the  evening  society 
of  their  happy  home.  But  he  rarely,  if  ever,  left  them  in 
town  when  he  could  himself  be  in  the  country ;  and  at 
Ashestiel  he  was,  for  better  or  for  worse,  his  eldest  boy's 
daily  tutor  afler  he  began  Latin. 

The  following  letter  will  serve,  among  other  things,  to 

'^oly  a  few  more  details  of  the  domestic  life  of  A^hes- 
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'^  To  A£9»  Joanna  BaSBu-^Hamptitad* 

<*  Sept  90, 1806. 

"My  dear  Wvbb  BaiHie, 

''The  law,  you  know,  makes  the  husband  answerable  for  the 
debts  of  his  wife,  and  therefore  gives  him  a  right  to  approach  her 
creditors  with  an  offer  of  payment;  so  that,  after  witnessing  manv 
fruitless  and  broken  resolutions  of  my  Charlotte,  I  am  determined, 
rather  than  she  and  I  shall  appear  longer  insensible  of  your  good- 
ness, to  intrude  a  fbw  lines  on  you  to  answer  the  letter  you  hon* 
ored  her  with  some  time  ago.  The  secret  reason  of  her  procrasti- 
Dtttion  is,  I  believe,  some  terror  of  writing  in  English — which  you 
know  Js  not  her  native  language — to  one  who  is  as  much  distin- 

fiished  by  her  command  of  it  as  by  the  purposes  she  adapts  it  to. . 
wish  we  had  the  command  of  what  my  old  friend  Pitscottie  calb 
*  a  blink  of  the  sun  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind,'  to  transport  you  to 
this  solitude  before  the  frost  has  stripped  it  of  its  leaves.    It  is 
not,  indeed,  (even  I  must  confess,)  equal  in  picturesque  beauty  to 
the  banks  of  Clyde  and  Evan ;  but  it  is  so  sequestered,  so  simple, 
and  so  solitary,  that  it  seems  iust  to  have  beauty  enough  to  delight 
its  inhabitants,  without  a  single  attraction  for  anv  visitor,  except 
tlKMse  who  come  for  its  inhabitants'  sake.    And  in  good  sooth, 
whenever  I  was  tempted  to  envy  the  splendid  scenery.of  the  lakes 
of  Westmoreland,  I  always  endeavor  to  cure  my  fit  of  spleen  by 
recollecting  that  they  attract  as  many  idle,  insipid,  and  indoleqt 
gazers  as  any  celebrated  beauty  in  the  land,  and  that  our  scene  of 
pastoral  hills  and  pure  streams  is  like  Touchstone's  mistress,  *  a 
poor  thinj;^,  but  mine  own.'  I  regret,  however,  that  these  celebrat- 
ed beauties  should  have  frownec^  wept,  or  pouted  upon  you,  when 
you  honored  them  by  your  visit  in  summer.    Did  Miss  Agnes 
Baillie  and  you  meet  with  any  of  the  poetical  inhabitants  of  that 
district— Wordsworth,  Southey,  or  Coleridge?    The  two  former 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  beea  happy  in  paying  their  respects  to 
you ;  with  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  latter  I  am  less  acquainted. 
"  Time  has  lingered  with  me  from  day  to  day  in  expectation  of 
being  called  southward ;  I  now  begin  to  think  my  journey  will 
hardly  take  place  till  winter,  or  early  in  spring.    One  of  tlie  most 
]deasant  circumstances  attending  it  will  be  the  opportunity  to  pay 
my  homage  to  you,  and  to  claim  withal  a  certain  promise  concern- 
ing a  certain  play,  of  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  promise  me  a 
reading.    I  hope  you  do  not  permit  indolence  to  lay  the  paring  of 
her  litUe  finger  upon  you ;  we  cannot  afford  the  interruption  to 


&e  Eoda,  who,  when  Lok  paid  him  a  visit, — 


<  Was  twisting  of  collan  bis  dogs  to  hold. 
And  combing  the  mane  of  his  courser  bold./ 

If  &is  idle  man's  employment  required  any  apology,  we  must  ses 
it  in  the  difficulty  of  seeking  food  to  make  savory  messes  foe  o" 
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Bnriirfi  gneste  |  fat  we  are  eight  miles  from  maj^et,  and  most  call 
in  SL  the  country  sports  to  aia  the  larder.  We  had  here,  two  days 
•go,  a  ver^  pleasant  English  fiunily,  the  MorrittB  of  Rokeby  Paric^ 
in  YcM^kshire.  The  ffenUeman  wandered  over  all  Greece,  and  via- 
ited  the  Troad.  to  am  in  confuting  the  hypothesis  of  old  Biyan^ 
who  contended  ^at  Troy  town  was  not  taJLen  by  the  Greeks.  His 
erudition  is,  however,  not  of  an  overbearinff  kind,  which  was  luc^ 
finr  ttieu  who  am  bat  a  slender  classical  scholar.^  Charlotte's  kind- 
est ana  best  wishes  attmd  Miss  Agnes  Bailliey  m  which  I  heartily 
and  respectfully  join ; — to  you  she  offers  her  best  apology  for  not 
writing,  and  hopes  for  your  kind  forgiveness.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
make  one  for  taking  the  task  off  her  hands,  but  we  are  both  at 
your  mercy ;  and  I  am  ever  your  most  faithful,  obedient  and  ad^ 

•"^^  "*"~*'  Wai.t«  Scott. 

^  P.  S.  I  have  had  a  visit  from  the  author  of  the  Poor  Man'a 
Sabbath,  whose  affairs  with  Constable  are,  I  hope,  set^ed  to  his 
BiMtisfaction.  I  sot  him  a  few  books  more  than  were  originally 
stipulated,  and  have  endeavored  to  interest  Lord  Leven,*  and 
through  him  Mr.  Wilberfoice,  and  through  them  b6th  the  saints  io 
eeneral,  in  the  success  of  this  modest  a^  apparently  worthy  man. 
Lord  Leven  had  promised  his  exertions ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
party,  if  exerted,  would  save  a  work  tenfold  inferior  in  real  merit. 
What  think  yoa  of  %«in?  The  days  of  WiUiam  Wallace  and 
the  Cid  Ruy  J>iaz  de  Bivar  seem  to  be  reviving  there.*' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

QUARBEL  WITH  MESSRS.  CONSTABLE  AND  HUNTER— JOHN 
BALLANTYNE  ESTABLISHED  AS  A  BOOKSELLER  IN  EDIN- 
BURGH—SCOTT'S LITERARY  PROJECTS  — THE  EDIN- 
BURGH ANNUAL  REGISTER,  dtc.  — MEETING  OF  JAMES 
BALLANTYNE  AND  JOHN  MURRAY  —  MURRAY'S  VISIT  TO 
ASHESTIEL  —  POLITICS  —  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR  —  PRO- 
JECT OF  THE  QUARTERLY  RE  VIEW  —  CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH  ELLIS,  GIFPORD,  MORRITT,  SOUTHEY,  SHARPE,  &c. 
—  1808-1809. 

The  reader  does  not  neeS  to  be  reminded  that  Scott  at 
this  time  had  busmess  enough  on  his  hand  besides  combing 

*  The  late  Earl  of  Leven  had  married  a  lady  of  the  English  iamily 
of  Thornton,  whose  munificent  charities  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
^yP?'*'  I^e  and  Letters;  hence,  inrobably,  his  Lordship's  ii^aeiioe 
-^-A  the  party  altered  to  ia  the  text. 
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file  mane  of  drown  Addin,  and  twisting  couples  Sx  Dbbg* 
hs  and  Percy.  He  was  deep  b  Swift ;  and  die  Ballantyne 
press  was  groaning  under  a  multitude  of  workSi  softie  of 
ftem  already  mentioned,  with  almost  all  of  which  his  hand 
as  wdl  a;^  fans  head  had  somethmg  more  or  less  to  do.  But ' 
a  serious  change  was  about  to  tkke  place  m  his  relations 
with  the  spirit^  publishmg  bouse  which  had  hitherto  b^n 
the  most  ^cient  supporteis  of  that  press ;  and  his  letters 
begm  to  be  much  occupied  with  di&rences  and  disputes 
which,  aninterestmg  as  the  details  would  now  be,  must 
have  cost  him  many  anxious  hours  m  the  appaiendy  idle 
autumn  of  1808.  Mr.  Constable  had  then  tor  hb  partner 
Mr.  Alexaiuier  Gibson  Hunter,  afterwards  Laird  of  Black* 
ness,  to  whose  intemperate  language,  much  more  than  to 
any  part  ot  Constable's  own  c<»iduct,  Scott  ascribed  diis 
unfortunate  alienation ;  which,  however,  as  well  as  most  of 
my  fiiend's  subsequent  misadventures,  I  am  inclined  to 
trace,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  influence  which  a  third 
person,  hitherto  unnamed,  was  about  this  time  beginning  to 
exercise  over  the  concerns  of  James  Ballantyne. 

John  Ballantyne,  a  younger  brother  of  Scott's  school- 
fellow, had  been  originally  bred  to  their  father's  trade  of  a 
merdiant  (that  is  to  say,  a   dealer  in  every  thme  fiom 
broadcloth  to  children's  tops)  at  Kelso ;  but  Jameses  rise 
'm  tiie  world  was  not  observed  by  him  without  ambitious 
longings ;  for  he  too  had  a  love,  and  he  at  least  fancied  that      ^ 
he  had  a  talent,  for  literature.    He  left  Kelso  abruptly  for       % 
the  chances  of  the  English  metropolb.     Aft»  a  short  ren-        *  ^ 
dence  in  London,  where,  among  other  things,  he  officiated        -^ 
for  a  few  months  as  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  the  continued 
intelligence  of  the  printers  prosperity  determined  him  to 
letum  to  Scotland.    Not  finding  any  oipening  at  the  mcv- 
ment  in  Edinburgh,  he  again  tried  the  snop  at  Kelso ;  but 
hisfaalnts  had  not  been  improved  by  bis  brief  sojourn  in 
London,  and  the  buanness  soon  melted  to  nothbg  in  his 
hands.    His  goods  were  disposed  of  by  auction  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors — the  paternal  shop   was  finally 
dosed ;  and  John  again  quitted  his  Urthplace,  under  ci^ 
camstances  whk*,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  semiel,  had  left  a 
de^  and  ptdnfiil  trace  even  upon  that  volatue  mind*  ^  ' 

VOL.  11.  16 
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Ife  was  a  quick,  active,  btrepid  little  fellow ;  and  in 
society  so  very  lively  and  amusing,  so  fiiU  of  fun  and  mer- 
riment, such  a   thoroughly    light-hearted    dioU,  all-over 
quaintness  and  humorous  mimicry  ;  and,  moreover,  such  a 
keen  and  skilful  devotee  to  all  manner  of  field-sports,  from 
fox-hunting  to  badger-haiting  inclusive,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
he  should  have  made  a  favorable  impression  on  Scott,  when 
he  appeared  in   Eklinburgb  in  this  destitute  plight,  and 
offered  to  assbt  his  brother  in  the  management  of  a  concern 
by  which  James's  comparatively  indolent  habits  were  now 
very  severely  tried.     The  contrast  between  the  two  broth- 
ers was  not  the  least  of  the  amusement ;  bdeed,  that 
continued  to  amuse  him  to  the  last.     The  elder  of  these  is 
punted  to  the  life  in  an  early  letter  of  Leyden's,  which,  on 
the  doctor^s   death,  he,  though  not  (I  fancy)  without  win- 
cing, permitted  Scott  to  print : — "  Methinks  I  see  you  with 
your  ccmfounded  black   beard,  bull-neck,  and  upper  lip 
turned  up  to  your  nose,  while  one  of  your  eyebrows  is 
cocked  perpendicularly,  and  the  other  forms  pretty  well  the 
base  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  opening  your  great,  gloadng 
eyes,  aiid  crying — BtUy  Leyden ! ! ! "     James  was  a  short, 
stout,  well4Sade  man,  and  would  have  been  considered  a 
handsome  one,  but  for  these  grotesque  fjx)wtis,  starts,  and 
twistings  of  his  features,  set  off  by  a  certain  mock-majesty 
of  walk  and  gesture,  which  he  had,  perhaps,  contracted  from 
his  usual  companions,  the  emperors  land  tyrants  of  the  stage. 
His  voice  in  talk  was  grave  and  sonorous,  and  he  sung  well, 
(theatrically  well,)  in  a  fine,  rich  bass.  John's  tone  in  singbg 
was  a  sharp  treble^-in  conversation,  something  between  a 
croak  and  a  squeak.     Of  his  style  of  story-telling  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  late  Charles  M atthews's  ^^  old  Scotch 
lady"  was  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  original,  which  the 
Jniraitable  comediaa  first  heard  in  my  presence  from  his 
lips.     He  was  shorter  than  James,  but  lean  as  a  scarecrow, 
and  he  rather  bopped  than  walked :  his  features,  too,  were 
naturally  good,  and  he  twisted  them  abput  quite  as  much, 
but.  in  a  very  different  fashion.     The  elder  brother  was  a 
gormand — ^the   younger  liked  his  bottle  and  his  bowl,  a3 
well  as,  like  Johnny  Armstrong,  "  a  hawk,  a  hound,  and,  a 
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£iir  woman."  Scott  used  to  call  the  one  Aldiborontiphos- 
cophomio,  the  other  Rigdumfunnidos.  They  both  jenter- 
tained  hbn;  they  both  loved  and  levered  him;  and,  I 
believe,  would  have  shed  their  heart's  blood  in  his  service : 
but  they  both,  as  men  of  affiiirs,  deeply  injured  him — ^and, 
above  all,  the  day  that  brought  John  into  pecuniary  con- 
nection with  him  was  the  blackest  in  his  calendar.  A  more 
reckless,  thoughtless,  improvident  adventurer  never  rushed 
into  the  serious  responsibilities  of  business ;  but  his  clever- 
ness, bis  vivacity,  his  unaffected  zeal,  his  gay  fiincy,  always 
seeing  the  light  side  of  every  thing,  hb  imperturbaUe  good- 
humor  and  buoyant  elast'city  of  spirits,  made  and  kept  him 
such  a  favorite,  that  I  believe  Scott  would  have  as  soon 
ordered  his  dog  to  be  hanged,  as  harbored,  in  the  daricest 
hour  of  perplexity,  the  least  thought  of  discarding  "jocund 
Johnny.*' 

Tlie  great  bookseller  of  Edinburgh  was  a  man  of  calibre 
infinitely  beyond  these  Ballantynes.  Though  with  a 
strong  dash  of  the  sanguine,  without  which,  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  great  projector  in  any  walk  of  life,  Archibald 
Constable  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  persons  that  ever 
followed  his  profession.  A  brother  poet  of  S(|pt's  says  to 
him,  a  year  or  two  before  this  time,  "  Our  butteraceous 
firiend  at  the  Cross  turns  out  a  deep  draw-well;"  and 
another  eminent  literator,  still  more  closely  connected  with 
Constable,  had  already,  I  believe,  christened  him  "The 
Crafty."  Indeed,  his  fair  and  very  handsome  physiogno- 
my carried  a  bland  astuteness  of  expression,  not  to  be  mi^ 
taken  by  any  who  could  read  the  plainest  of  nature's 
hand-wnting.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  literature — 
though  he  was,  in  fact,  a  tolerable  judge  of  it  generally, 
and  particularly  well  stalled  in  the  department  of  Scotch 
antiquities.  He  distrusted  himself,  however,  in  such  mat- 
ters, being  conscious  that  his  early  education  had  been  very 
imperfect ;  and,  moreover,  he  wisely  considered  the  business 
of  a  critic  as  quite  as  much  out  of  his  "  proper  line"  as 
authorship  itself.  But  of  that  "  proper  line,"  and  his  own 
qualifications  for  it,  his  estimation  was  ample  ;  and — often 
as  I  may  have  smiled   at  the  lofty  serenity  of  his  self- 
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compliicaice-^  confess  I  now  doubt  whedier  he  rated 
bimself  too  highly  as  a  master  in  the  true  science  of  tb^ 
bookseller.  He  had,  indeed,  in  bis  mercantile  character, 
one  deep  and  fatal  flaw — &x  he  hated  accounts,  and 
systematically  refiised,  during  the  most  vigorous  years  of 
ms  life,  to  examme  or  sign  a  balance-sheet ;  but  for  cast- 
ing a  keen  eye  over  the  remotest  indications  of  po{)ular 
taste— for  anticipating  the  chances  of  success  and  failure 
in  any  given  variety  of  adventure — tx  the  planning  and 
invention  of  his  caUing-<^e  was  not,  in  his  own  day  at 
least,  surpassed ;  and  among  all  his  mjrriad  of  undertakings, 
I  question  if  any  one  that  really  originated  with  lumself, 
and  continued  to  be  sup^nntended  by  his  own  care,  ever 
did  fail.  He  was  as  bold  as  far-sighted — and  his  disposir 
don  was  as  liberal  as  his  views  were  wide.  Had  he  and 
Scott  fifom  the  beginning  trusted  as  thoroughly  as  they  un- 
derstood each  other ;  had  there  been  no  third  parties  to  step 
in,  flattering  an  overweening  vanity  on  the  one  hand  into 
presumption,  and  on  the  o£er  side  spurring  the  enterprise 
that  wanted  nothing  but  a  bridle,  I  have  no  doubt  their 

S'  ml  career  might  have  been  one  of  unbroken  prosperity, 
ut  the  BUlantynes  were  jealous  of  the  superior  mind^ 
bearing,  ana  authority  of  Ck>nstable ;  and,  though  he  too 
had  a  Uking  fi>r  them  both  personally — esteemed  James's 
literary  tact,  and  was  far  too  much  of  a  humorist  not  to  be 
ye^  fond  of  the  younger  brother's  company — he  could 
never  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  intervened  unneces* 
•arSy,  and  left  him  but  the  shadow  where  he  ought  to  have 
bad  the  substantial  lion's  share  of  confidence.  On  bis 
l^irt,  again,  he  was  too  proud  a  man  to  give  entire  confi- 
dence where  that  was  withheld  fix)m  himself;  and,  more 
especiaUy,  I  can  well  believe  that  a  firankness  of  commu- 
nicadob  as  to  the  real  amount  of  his  capital  and  general 
engagements  of  business,  which  would  have  beki  the 
reverse  of  painfiil  to  him  in  habitually  confidential  bter^ 
course  with  Scott,  was  out  of  the  quesdon  when  Scott's 
proposals  and  suggesticxis  were  to  be  met  in  conference, 
not  with  his  own  manly  simplicity,  but  the  buckram 
y  propensity  of  the^  one,  or  the  buriesque  levity  of  the 
^ther,  of  his  plenipotentiaries. 
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The  disputes  id  qnestion  seem  to  have  begun  rery  short* 
ly  after  the  contract  for  the  Life  and  Edition  of  Swift  had 
been  completed ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  reason  to  infer 
that  Scott  to  a  certain  degree  was  influenced  at  the  moment 
by  a  scMreness  originating  in  the  recent  conduct  of  Mr.  Je& 
frey's  Journal — diat  great  primary  source  of  the  wealth 
and  authority  of  the  house  of  Constable.     The  then  com- 
paratively little-known  bookseller  of  London,  who  was 
destined  to  be  ultimately  Constable's  most  formidable  rival 
in  more  than  one  department  of  publishing,  has  told  me, 
that  wben  he  read  the  article  on  Marmion,  and  another  on 
general  politics,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, he  said  to  himself — *^  Walter  Scott  has  feelings  both 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  Tory,  which  these  people  must  now 
have  wounded.     The  alliance  between  him  and  the  whole 
clique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  its  proprietor  included,  is 
shaken ; "  and,  as  far  at  least  as  the  political  part  of  the 
affiiir  was  concerned,  John  Murray^s  sagacity  was  not  at 
&ult.     We  have  seen  with  what  diankful  alacrity  he  ac- 
cepted a  small  share  in  the  adventure  of  Marmion-— and 
with  what  brilliant  success  that  was  crowned ;  nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  a  young  bookseller,  conscioi|§  of  ample 
f?nergies,  should  now  have  watched  with  eagerness  the 
circumstances  which  seemed  not  unlikely  to  place  within 
his  own  reach  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  6tst  great 
living  author  in  whose  works  he  had  ever  had  any  direct 
mterest.     He  forthwith  took  measures  for  improving  and 
extending  his  relations  with  James  Ballantyne,  througli 
wl^m,  as  he  guessed,  Scott  could  best  be  approachol. 
Bb  tenders  of  employment  for  the  Canongate  press  were 
such,  that  the  apparent  head  of  the  firm  proposed  a  con- 
ference at  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshi]:e ;  and  there  MurraVi 
after  detailing  some  of  his  own  literary  plans — ^pArtipularly 
that  already  alkided  to,  of  a  Novelist's  Library — ^in  his  tum 
sounded  Ballantyne  so  far,  as  to  resolve  at  once  on  pur- 
sumg  his  journey  into  Scodand.     Ballantyne  had  said 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  project  of  setting  up  a  new 
publishing  house  in  Edinburgh,  in  opposition  to  Constable, 
was  akeady  all  but  matured,  and  he,  on  the  instant,  pro-  . 
15* 
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M9ed  hifnsdf  for  its  active  coSperator  in  the  mcftropofis. 
Ballantyne  proceeded  to  open  his  budget  further,  mention- 
ing, anuHig  other  things,  that  the  author  of  MairtnioQ  had 
<'  both  another  Scotch  poem  and  a  Scat€Ji  navel  on  the 
stocks ; ''  and  had,  moreover,  chalked  out  the  design  of  an 
Edinbur^  Annual  Register,  to  be  conducted  in  oppodtioHi 
to  the  politics  and  criticism  of  Constable's  Review.  These 
tidings  might  have  been  enough  to  make  Murray  poroeeed 
fiytber  n<»thwards;  but  there  was  a  schane  of  his  own 
which  had  for  some  time  deeply  occujned  his  nund,  and 
the  last  article  of  this  communication  determined  him  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  (^nmg  it  in  person  at  AshestieL 
He  arrived  there  about  the  middle  of  October.  The 
26th  Number  of  the  Edmburgh  Review,  ccmtaining  Mr* 
Brougham's  celebrated  article,  entitled  '^  Don  Cevallos,  on 
the  usurpation  of  Spain,"  had  just  been  published ;  and  one 
of  the  first  things  Scott  mentkmed  in  convocation  was,  thai 
he  had  so  highly  resented  the  tone  of  tiiat  essay,  as  to  give 
orders  that  his  name  might  be  discontinued  on  the  list  of 
subscribers.*  Mr.  Murray  could  not  have  wished  better 
auspices  for  the  matter  he  had  come  to  open ;  and,  shortly 
after  his  departure,  Scott  writes  as  follows  to  his  prime 
political  conndant : — 

^  To  George  ElUs,  Esq^  CXaremonL 

_  <<  ArtmlteH  N«v.  M,  1606. 

«  Dear  Ellis, 

**  We  had,  equally  to  our  joy  and  surprise,  a  flying  visit  from 
Heber,  about  three  weeks  ago.  He  staid  but  tmee  days— but, 
between  old  stories  and  new,  we  made  them  very  merry  in  their 
passage.  During  his  stay,  John  Murray,  the  bookseller  in  Fleet 
Streets  who  has  more  reiu  knowledfire  of  what  concerns  his  busi- 
ness than  any  of  his  brethren— ^t  teast  than  any  of  them  that  J 
know— came  to  canvass  a  most  important  plan,  of  which  I  am  now, 
in  <  dem  pnvacie,'  to  give  you  the  outline.    I  had  most  strongly 

*  <  When  the  96th  Number  appeared,  Mr.  Si^tt  wrote  to  Conntabfe 
in  these  terms  :— "  The  Edinburgh  Review  bad  become  such  aa  to 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  continue  a  contributor  to  it«-WVoio  it  is 
such  as  I  can  no  lon^r  continue  to  receive  or  read  it.'^  The  list  of  the 
then  flubflcribera  exhibits  in  an  indignant  dash  of  Ck>nstable*s  pen  op- 
posite Mr.  Scott's  name,  the  word—**  Stopt  ! ! !  "  '^Letter  fivm  Mr. 
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nwommowdBd  to  oar  Lend  Advocate*  to  think  of  eone  eouta 
measores  against  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which,  politically  ■peak' 
ing,  18  doing  incalculable  dama^gfe;  I  do  not  mean  this  in  a  me^ 
puty  view ;— the  piesent  minStry  are  not  all  that  I  coidd  wish 
Ihem — for  (Canning  excepted)  I  doubt  there  is  among  tbem  too 
mnch  M{f-«eeimig,  as  it  was  called  in  Cromwell's  time ;  and  what 
u  their  misfortune,  if  not  their  ftult,  there  is  not  among  tbem  ono 
in  the  decided  situation  of  paramount  anthori^,  both  with  respect 
to  the  others  and  to  the  Crown,  which  is,  I  thmk,  necessary,  at  least 
m  difficult  times,  to  piodace  promptitude,  regularity,  andeffieiency. 
in  measures  of  in^Mrtance.  But  their  political  prineqdes  are  sonM 
English  principles,  and  compared  to  the  greedy  and  inefficient 
hoide  which  preceded  them,  they  are  anfl«ls  of  liffht  and  of  purity. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  they  want  defendeisboth  in  and  out  of 
doors.    Pitt's 

f  Love  and  fear  glued  many  firiendfl  to  him ; 

And  now  he's  ftllen,  thoie  tough  commixtures  melt* 

Were  this  only  to  effect  a  change  of  hands,  I  should  expect  it 
with  more  incGfference ;  but  I  fear  a  change  of  principles  is  de* 
signed.  The  Edinburgh  Review  tells  vou  cooUy,  'We  foresee  a 
speedy  revolution  in  tms  countiy  as  well  as  Mr.  Cobbett ;'  and  to 
say  the  truth,  by  degrading  the  person  of  the  SovereiffUr— exalting 
the  power  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels 
— ^holding  forth  that  peace  (which  they  allow  can  only  be  pur- 
chased by  the  humiliating  prostration  of  our  honor)  is  indispensap 
ble  to  the  very  existence  of  this  country — ^I  think  that,  for  these 
two  years  past,  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  hasten  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  own  prophecy.  Of  this  work  9000  copies  are 
printed  quarterly,  and  no.  genteel  fhmily  can  pretend  to  be  without 
It,  because,  independent  of  its  politics,  it  gives  the  onW  valuable 
Iherary  critioism  which  can  be  met  with.  Consider,  of  the  num- 
bers who  read  tins  work,  how  many  are  there  likely  to  separate 
the  literature  from  the  politics — ^how  many  youths  are  there  i]q>on 
whose  minds  the  flashy  and  bold  character  of  the  work  is  likely  to 
make  an  indelible  inq^sression ;  and  think  what  the  consequence 
is  likely  to  be. 

<<Now,  I  think  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  for  all  this ;  and  that 
the  cure  lies  in  instituting  such  a  Review  in  London  as  should  be 
conducted  totally  independent  of  bookselling  influence,  on  a  plan 
as  liberal  as  that  of  the  Edinburgh,  its  literature  as  well  supported, 
and  its  principles  English  and  constitutional  Accordingly,  I  have 
been  given  to  undentand  that  Mr.  William  Gifford  is  wfliiiuf  to 
become  the  conductor  of  such  a  work,  and  I  have  written  to  mm, 
nt  the  Lord  Advocate's  desire,  a  very  voluminous  letter  on  the 
subject    Now,  should  this  plan  succeed,  you  must  hang  your 

■'■■   «■  \  ■■       ■  ■  '  -  — —       ' 

*  The  lUght  Hon.  John  Campbell  Colquhoun,  husband  of  Seott*s 
early  friend^  Maiy  Anne  Erskins. 
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te)3i]ig>-piece  on  iti  booka^  tske  dowil  yoor  ol4  Aoli-jfteobtii  «fmoiy 
and  'remember  your  swashing  blow.'  It  is  not  that  I  think  this 
projected  Review  ought  to  to  exclusively  or  principally  political 
-*.4ni8  would,  in  mv  opinion,  absolutely  counteract  its  purpose, 
which  I  think  should  be  to  offer  to  those  who  love  their  countzyy 
and  to  those  whom  we  would  wish  to  love  it,  a  periodical  work  of 
oitioiBm  conducted  with  equal  talent,  but  upon  sounder  principle 
than  Uiat  which  has  gained  so  high  a  station  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Is  not  ^bae  very  possible  ?  in  ^iat  of  l^urning,  you  Eng- 
liriunen  have  ten  times  our  scholarship;  and  as  for  talent  ami 

Saiua,  'Are  not  Abana  and  Phaipar,  nvers  of  Damascus,  better 
m  any  of  the  rivers  in  Israel  ? '  Have  we  not  yourself  and  your 
cousin,  the  Roses,  Malthus,  Matthias,  Gifford,  Heber,  and  luis 
biother?  Can  I  not  procure  you  a  score  of  blue^caps  who  would 
rather  write  for  us  than  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  if  they  got  as. 
much  pay  by  it  ?  'A  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expecta- 
tion— an  excellent  plo^  excellent  friends ! ' 

"Heber's  fear  was,  lest  we  should  fitil  in  procuring  regular,  steady 
contributors ;  but  I  know  so  much  of  the  interior  discipline  of  re* 
viewing,  aff  to  have  no  apprehension  of  thaL  Provided  we  are 
once  set  a-going  by  a  few  dashing  numbers,  there  would  be  no  fear 
of  enlisting  re^ar  contributors ;  but  the  amateurs  must  bestir 
thepaselves  in  the  first  instance.  From  Government  we  should  be' 
entitled  to  expect  confidential  communication  as  to  points  of  fiict 
(so  far  as  fit  to  be  made  public)  in  our  political  disquisitions.  With 
this  advantage,  our  ffood  cause  and  St  George  to  boot,  we  may  at 
least  divide  me  field  with  our  formidable  competitors,  who,  after 
all,  are  much  better  at  cutting  than  parrying,  and  whom  uninter- 
rupted triumph  has  as  much  unfitted  for  resisting  a  serious  attack, 
as  it  has  done  Buonaparte  for  the  Spanish  war.  Jeffrey  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  man  of  most  uncommon  versatility  of  talent,  but  what 
then? 

<  General  Howe  is  a  gallant  conunander ; 
Thiere  are  others  as  gallant  as  he/' 

Think  of  all  this,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon  on  the  sub- 
jects Canning  is,  I  have  good  reason  to  know,  very  anxious  about 
the  plan.  I  mentioned  it  to  Robert  Dundas,  who  was  heire  with 
his  lady  for  two  days  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Melrose,  and  he  approved 
highly  of  it  Though  no  literary  man,  he  is  judicious,  datr-vm- 
anif  and  uncemmomy  sound-headed,  like  his  father,  Lord  M^-' 
yille.  With  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  the  thing  continues 
a  secret 

*^I  am  trul^  ^^PPJ  you  think  well  of  the  Spanish  busiiiess :  they 
have  begun  in  a  truly  manly  and  rounded  manner,  and,  barring 
internal  dissension,  are,  I  think,  very  likely  to  make  their  part 
good.^  Buonaparte's  army  has  come  to  assume  such  a  very  motley 
description  as  gives  ^rood  hope  of  its  crumblinfir  down  on  the  frost 
of  adversity  setting  m.  The  Germans  and  ItiQians  have  deserted 
him  in  troops,  and  i  greatly  doubt  his  being  able  to  assemble  a 
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fny  imgefiwoe  at  the  foot  of  the  F^zenee*^  nnlen  be  trqits  th|| 
Ae  tenor  of  his  name  will  be  sufficient  to  Keep  Qexmnnj  in  sab- 
JQgation,  and  Austria  in  awe.  The  financeo  or  your  old  Rnssian 
mnds  are  said  to  be  rained  out  and  out ;  such  is  the  account  wd 
^ve  from  Leith. 
«  Enough  of  this  talk.    Ever  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

The  readiness  with  which  Mr.  El^j?  entered  mto  th^ 
scheme  thus  introduced  to  his  notice,  «noouEa|;ed  Soott  lo 
write  sdU  more  fiilly ;  indeed,  I  might  fill  hw  a  Tcdume 
with  the  correspondence  now  before  me  concermng  the 
gradual  organization  and  ultimately  successful  esta!D^sh* 
m^it  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  But  my  only  object  is  la 
iDustrate  the  liberality  and  sagacity  of  Scott's  views  on 
such  a  subject,  and  the  characteristic  mixture  of  strong  an<{ 
piayfiil  language  in  which  he  developed  them ;  and  I  con- 
cove  that  this  end  will  be  sufficiently  accomplished  W  9Xr 
tractiag  two  more  letters  of  this  bulky  series.  Already,  as 
we  have  seen,  before  opening  the  matter  even  to  fSSsy  he 
had  been  requested  to  communicate  his  sentiments  |o  the 
proposed  editor  of  the  work,  ana  he  had  done  so  in  'these 
terms:— 

^  To  WWam  Gifford^  E$q^  J[Mndtm. 

*<  Edipinin»»  oetoiwr  9B,  laoa 

<<  By  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Advgpate  of  Scotland,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  a  communication  between  his  Lordship  and  Blr.  CMininff 
on  the  subject  of  a  new  Review  to  he  attempted  in  London,  I 
have  tiie  pleasure  to  understand  that  you  have  consented  to  be^ 
come  the  editor — a  point  which,  in  my  opinion,  goes  no  small  way 
to  msure  success  to  the  undertaking.  In  offering  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  details  of  such  a  i^an,  I  only  obey  the  coQunaitdf 
of  our  distinguished  friends,  without  having  the  vanil^  to  hope  that 
I  can  point  out  any  thiaff  which  was  hot  likely  to  nave  ni  oDCe 
cccur^  to  a  person  of  Si.  Gifford'b  U^raiy  experience  and  emi- 
nence. I  shall,  however,  beg  i>ermii0ion  to  oShr  you  my  senti* 
meats,  in  the  miscellaneous  way  in  wUch  th^  occur  to  me.  The 
extensive  reputation  and  circiuation  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  it 
chiefly  owing  to  two  circumstances :  First,  that  it  is  entirely  tm* 
influenced  by  the  booksellers,  who  have  contrived  to  mato  mort  of 
the  other  Reviews  merely  advertising  sheets  to  puff  off  their  ovra 
publications ;  and,  secondly,  the  very  hitndsome  recompense  which 
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the  editor  not  only  holds  forth  to  his  regular  assistants,  but  actually 
forces  upon  those  whose  circumstances  and  rank  make  it  a  matter 
of  total  indifference  to  them.  The  editor,  to  my  khowledge, 
^  makes  a  point  of  eveiy  contributor  receiving  this  oonti«,  saying, 
\  that  Czar  Peter,  when  working  in  the  trenches^  received  pay  as  a 
common  soldier.  This  generd  rule  removes  all  scruples  of  deli- 
cacy, and  fixes  in  his  service  a  number  of  persons  who  might  other- 
*  wise  have  felt  shy  in  taking  the  price  of  their  labors,  and  even- the 
more  so  because  it  was  an  object  of  convenience  to  them.  There 
are  many  young  men  of  talent  and  enterprise  who  are  extremely 
giad  of  a  ^ndsome  apology  to  work  for  fifteen  or  twenty  guineas^ 
although  they  would  not  willin^y  be  considered  as  hired  review- 
ers. From  this  I  deduce  two  points  of  doctrine :  first,  that  the  work 
must  be  considered  as  independent  of  all  bookselling  influence  ; 
secondly,  that  the  labors  of  the  contributors  most  be  regularly  and 
handsomely  recompensed,  and  that  it  must  be  a  rule  that  each  one 
shall  accept  of  the  price  of  his  labor.  John  Murray  of  Fleet 
Street,  a  young  bookseller  of  capital  and  enterprise,  and  with  more 
good  sense  and  propriety  of  sentiment  than  fall  to  the  share  of 
most  of  the  trade,  made  me  a  visit  at  Ashestiel  a  few  weeks  ago^ 
and  as  I  found  he  had  had  some  communication  with  you  upon  tbd 
subject,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  communicate  my  seirtiments  to  him  on 
these  and  some  other  points  of  the  plan,  and  I  thought  his  ideas 
were  most  liberid  and  satisfinctoryi 

**  The  office  of  the  editor  is  of  subh  importance,  that  had  you  not 
been  pleased  to  undertake  it,  I  fear  the  plan  would  have  Mien 
wholly  to- the  ground.  The  full  power  of  control  must,  of  course, 
be  vested  in  the  editor  for  sdecting,  curtailing,  and  correcting  the 
contributions  to  the  Review.  But  Uiis  is  not  aJl ;  for,  a&he  is  the 
person  immediately  responsible  to  the  bookseller  that  the  work 
[amounting  to  a  certain  number  of  pages,  more  or  less)  shall  be 
before  the  public  at  a  certain  time^  it  will  be  the  editoi's  duty  to 
consider  in  due  time  the  articles  of  which  each  number  ought  to 
consist,  and  to  take  measures  for  procuring  them  from  the  persoiis 
best  qualified  to  write  upon  such  and  such  subjects.  But  this  is 
sometimes  so  troublesome,  that  I  foresee  with  pleasure  you  i^ill  be 
soon  obliged  to  abandon  ^our  resolution  of  writing  nothing  your- 
self. At  the  same  time,  if  you  will  accept  of  my  services  as  a  sort 
of  jackal  or  lion's  provider,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  in 
this  troublesome  department  of  editorial  duty.  But  there  is  stiU 
something  behind,  and  that  of  the  last  consequence.  One  great 
resource  to  which  the  Edinbiurgh  editor  turns  himself,  and  by 
which  he  gives  popularity  even  to  the  duller  articles  of  his  Reviewv 
is  accepting  contributions  from  persons  of  inferior  powers  of 
writing,  provided  he  understand  the  books  to  wtidch  the  criticisms 
relate  ;  and  as  such  are  often  of  stupefying  mediocrity,  he  renders 
tiiem  palatable  by  throwing  in  a  handful  of  spice— namely,  any 
lively  paragraph  or  entcfftatning  illustration  that  occuis  to  him  im 
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nau&^g  them  orer.  Br  this  fl<»t  <^  Teneering;,  he  convertg,  with- 
OQt  kiss  of  time,  or  hinderance  of  busiBece,  articles  which,  in  their 
original  state,  might  hang  in  the  maricet,  into  such  ffoods  as  are 
not  likely  to  disgrace  those  among  which  they  are  placed.  This 
seems  to  be  a  point  in  which  an  editor's  assistance  is  of  the  last 
conseqiiesce,  for  those  who  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
leriew  books  of  research  or  abstruse  disquisition,  are  verr  often 
raiable  lo  put  the  t^riticism  into  a  readable,  much  more  a  pleasant 
and  captivating  form ;  and  as  their  science  cannot  be  attained  <for 
the  nonce,'  the  only  remedy  is  to  supfdy  their  deficiencies,  and  give 
thar  lucubrations  a  m<»e  popular  turn. 

**  There  is  one  opportunity  possessed  by  you  in  a  particular  de- 
sree — that  of  access  to  the  best  sources  of  political  information. 
It  would  not,  certainly,  be  advisable  that  the  work  should  assume, 
especially  at  the  outset,  a  professed  political  character.    On  the 
ccmtraiy,  tlie  articles  on  science  and  miscellaneous  literature  ou^ht 
to  be  of  such  a  quality  as  might  fairly  challenge  competition  with 
tiie  best  of  our  contemporaries.     But  as  the  real  reason  of  insti- 
toting  the  publication  is  the  disgusting  and  deleterious  doctrine 
with  which  the  most  popular  of  our  Reviews  disgraces  its  pages,  it 
is  essential  to  consider  how  this  warfa^re  should  be  managed.    On 
this  ground,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from  toose  who 
have  the  power  of  assisting  us,  that  they  should,  on  topics  of  great 
national  interest,  furnish  the  Reviewers,  through  the  medium  of 
their  editor,  with  accurate  views  of  points  of  fact,  so  far  as  they 
are  fit  to  be  made  public.    This  is  the  most  delicate,  and  yet  most 
ess^itial  part  of  our  scheme.    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  certainly  not 
to  be  understood  that  we  are  to  be  held  down  to  advocate  upon  all 
occasions  the  cause  of  administration.    Such  a  dereliction  of  inde- 
pendence would  render  us  entirely  useless  for  the  purpose  we 
mean  to  serve.    On  the  other  hand,  nothing  will  render  the  work 
more  interesting  than  the  public  learning,  not  from  any  vaunt  of 
ours,  but  from  &eir  own  observation,  that  we  have  access  to  early 
and  accurate  information  in  point  of  fact    The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view has  profited  much  by  the  pains  which  the  Opposition  party 
have  taken  to  possess  the  writers  of  all  the  information  thev  could 
vive  them  on  public  matters*    Let  me  repeat  that  you,  my  dear  sir, 
nrom  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Canning  and  other  persons  in 
power,  may  easily  obtain  the  confidential  information  necessary 
to  give  credit  to  the  work,  and  communicate  it  to  such  as  you  may 
^nk  proper  to  employ  in  laying  it  before  the  public. 

^  Concerning  the  mode  and  time  of  publication,  I  think  yon 
will  be  of  opinion  that  monthly,  in  the  present  dearth  of  good  sub- 
jects of  review,  would  be  too  often,  and  that  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion would  both  give  you  less  trouble,  and  be  amply  sufficient  for 
discussing  all  tliat  is  likely  to  be  worth  discussion.  The  name  to 
be  assumed  is  of  some  consequence,  though  any  one  of  little  pre- 
tensions.  will  do.    We  might,  for  example,  revive  the  'English 
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Review/  wMeh  wia  the  name  of  Gilbert  Stewtfft.  Regtikr  eoi»» 
letnon^ntB  oogiit  to  be  sooglit  after,  but  I  ebould  be  Utde  afraid 
of  finding  sneh,  n^re  the  reputation  of  the  Review  once  decidefly 
eatabliflhed  by  three  or  four  numbers  of  the  very  first  order.  As 
it  would  be  eaaentUjl  to  come  on  the  public  by  eurpriae,  that  np 
unreaaonaBle  expectation  or  artificial  unarepioaentation  mi^it 
prejudice  ita  aucceea,  the  authon  employed  in  the  firat  nnmher 
oo^t  to  be  ib#  and  of  the  firat  rate.  The  chooeinj^  of  aubiects 
would  alao  be  a  hiatter  of  anxioua  ccmaideration:  for  example,  a 
good  and  diatinct  eaaay  on  Spaniah  affiuis  would  be  aufficient  ti> 

S' ve  a  character  to  the  work.  The  lucubrationa  of  the  Edinburgh 
eview,  on  that  auljeift,  have  done  the  work  great  injury  with  the 
public,  and  I  am  convihced  that  of  the  many  thouaanda  of  copies 
now  distributed  of  each  Number,  the  ^uantitjr  might  be  reduced 
<me  half  at  least^  by  any  work  appearmg,  which,  with  the  same 
literazy  talent  and  ^dependent  character,  ahould  apeak  a  political 
language  more  fkmiliar  to  the  Britiah  ear  than  that  of  aubjugatioQ 
to  France.  At  the  aaihe  time,  aa  I  before  hinted,  it  will  be  neces^ 
•ary  to  maintain  the  respect  of  the  public  by  impartial  disquisi* 
tion ;  and  I  would  not  have  it  aaid,  as  may  usually  be  predicated 
of  other  Reviewa,  that  the  a^ittmentB  of  the  critic  were  leaa  de- 
termined by  the  value  of  the  work  than  by  the  purpose  it  was  whi- 
ten to  serve.  If  a  weak  brother  will  unadvisedlv  put  forth  hie 
hand  to  support  even  the  ark  of  the  constitution,  i  would  expose 
his  arguments,  though  I  might  approve  of  lus  intention  and  or  his 
conclusions.  I  should  think  an  open  and  express  declaration  of  . 
political  tenets,  or  of  opposition  to  works  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
ought  for  the  same  reason  to  be  avoided.  I  think,  fix>m  the  little 
observation  I  have  made,  that  the  Whigs  suffer  most  de^ly  firom 
cool,  sarcastic  reasoning  and  occasional  ridicule.  HaviW  lon^ 
had  a  sort  of  command  of  the  press,  firom  the  neglect  of  all  litera- 
ry assistance  on  ^e  part  of  those  who  thought  their  good  cause 
should  fight  its  own  battie,  they  are  apt  to  feel  with  great  acute- 
ness  any  assault  in  that  quarter ;  and  having  been  long  accus* 
tomed  to  push,  have  in  some  degree  lost  the  power  to  parry.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  be  long  before  £ey  make  some  violent  retort,  and  I 
shoi:dd  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  come,  through  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  We  might  then  come  into  close  combat  with  a  much  bet- 
ter grace  than  if  we  had  thrown  down  a  formal  defiance.  I  am, 
therefore,  for  goin?  into  a  state  of  hostility  without  any  fonnal  dec- 
laraticm  of  war.  Let  our  forces,  for  a  mmber  or  two,  consist  ^f 
volunteers  and  amateurs,  and  when  we  have  acauired  aome  repu- 
tation, we  ahall  soon  levy  and  discifdine  forces  or  the  line. 

^  After  all,  the  matter  is  become  veiy  serioua,-— aght  or  nine 
thousand  copies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  regularly  distrib- 
uted, mereljr  because  there  is  no  other  respectable  and  independ- 
ent publication  of  the  kind.  In  this  city,  where  there  is  not  one 
Whig  out  of  twenty  men  who  read  the  work,  many  hundieda  an 
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9M;  and  how  long  the  generality  of  readers  will  contfaitte.to  die- 
like  politics^  so  artfully  mingled  with  information  and  amusement^ 
is  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  tO' 
0tand  in  the  breach ;  the  first  Number  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  oat 
in  January,  and  if  it  can  bnrflt  among  them  like  a  bomb,  without 
pn^ous  notice,  the  effect  will  be  more  ^riking.  Of  thos^ 
who  mi^ht  be  intrusted  in  the  first  instance^  you  are  a  much  bettei' 
judge  than  I  am.  I  think  I  can  command  the  assistance  of  a  friend 
or  two  here,  particularly  William  Erskine,  the  Lord  AdvoeateV 
brother-in-law  and  my  most  intimate  friend.  In  London  you  have 
Malthus,  George  Ellis,  the  Roses,  cum  phartbus  oHit.  Richat4' 
Heber  was  wim  me  when  Murray  came  to  my  farm,  and  knowing 
his  zeal  for  the  ^ood  cause,  I  let  him  into  our  counsels.  In  Mr. 
Frere  we  have  me  hopes  of  a  potent  ally.  The  Rev.  Reginald 
Heber  would  be  an  excellent  coadjutor,  and  when  I  come  to  town 
I  will  sound  Matthias.  As  strict  secrecy  would  of  course  be  ob- 
served, the  diffidence  of  many  might  be  overcome ; — ^for  scholars 
you  can  be  at  no  loss  while  Oxford  stands  where  it  did, — and  I 
think  there  will  be  no  deficiency  in  the  scientific  articles. 

•^Orice  more  I  have  to  apologize  for  intfudtng  on  you  this 
hasty,  and  tiierefore  long,  and  probably  confused  letter;  I  trust 
your,  goodness  will  excuse  my  expressing  any  apology  fbr  sub- 
mitting to  your  better  judgment  my  sentiments  on  a  jwan  of  such 
consequence.  I  expect  to  be  called  to  London  eariy  in  the  win- 
ter, perhaps  next  month.  If  you  see  Murray,  as  I  suppose  you 
will,  I  presume  you  will  communicate  to  him  such  of  my  senti- 
ments as  have  the  good  fortune  to  coincide  with  yours.  Among 
the  works  in  the  first  Number,  Pox's  history,  Grattan's  speeches, 
a  notable  subject  for  a  quizzing  article,  and  any  tract  or  pamphlet 
that  will  give  an  opportunity  to  treat  of  the  Spanish  affairs,  would 
be  desirable  subjects  of  criticism.  I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

Walter  Scott.** 

On  the  I8tli  of  November,  Scott  enclosed  to  Mr.  Ellis 
^'the  rough  scroll"  (that  now  transcribed)  of  hU  letter  to 
Mr.  Crifford; — "  this  being,"  he  says,  "  one  of  the  very  few 
epistles  of  which  I  thought  it  will  be  as  well  to  retain  a 
copy."  ,  He  then  proceeds  as  follows : — 

**  Supposing  you  to  have  read  said  scroll,  you  must  know  further, 
that  it  has  been  received  in  a  most  favorable  manner  by  Mr.  Gif- 
ford,  who  approves  of  its  contents  in  all  respects,  and  that  Mr. 
Canning  has  looked  it  over,  and  promised  such  aid  as  is  therein 
required.  I  therefoi'e  wish  you  to  be  apprized  fully  of  what  could  • 
hardly  be  made  the  subject  of  writing,  unless  in  all  the  confidence 
of  friendship.  Let  me  touch  a  string  of  much  delicacy-— the  po- 
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fitieal  chanieter  of  the  Review.  It  appea»  to  me  that  this  shauld 
be  of  a  liberal  and  ei)large4  nature,  restinff  upon  principles — 
kidid^eirt  and  conciliatory  as  far  as  possible  upon  mere  party 
questions— but  stem  in  detecting  and  exposing  all  attempts  to  sap 
our  coQStittttioiial  ftbric.  Religion  is  anotliir  slippery  station ; 
here  also  I  would  endeavor  to  be  as  impartial  as  the  subject  wUl 
admit  o&  Thjs  diaracter  of  impartiality,  as  well  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  reputation  in  literature,  is  of  as  great  consequence 
to  such  of  our  Mends  as  are  in  the  Ministry,  as  our  more  direct 
efforts  in  their  ftvor ;  for  these  will  only  be  successful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  influence  we  shall  acquire  by  an  extensive  circulation ; 
to  procure  wbdch,  the  former  qualities  will  be  essentially  necessa* 
ry.  Now,  eatre  notw,  will  not  our  editor  be  occaaiontuly  a  little 
warm  and  pei^>erish  ?— essential  qualities  in  themselves,  but 
which  shoula  not  quite  constitute  the  leading  character  of  such  ft 
publication.    This  is  worAy  of  a  memcnlo. 

*^  As  our  start  is  of  such  immense  consequence,  don't  you  think 
Mr.  Canning,  though  unquestionahlv  our  Atlas,  nught  for  a  day 
find  a  Hercules  on  whom  to  devolve  the  burden  of  the  globe, 
while  he  wiites  us  a  review  ?  I  know  wlmt  an  audacious  request 
tins  is ;  but  suppose  he  should,  as  ereat  statesmen  sometimes  do» 
take  a  political  fit  of  the  gout,  and  absent  himself  from  a  large  min- 
istorial  dinnw  which  naight  sive  it  him  in  good  eame8t,~~dine  at  three 
on  a  chicken  and  a  pint  ofwine, — and  lay  the  foundation  at  least 
of  one  good  article  ?  Let  us  once  get  afloat,  and  our  labor  is  not 
wcHTth  talking  of;  but,  till  then,  all  lumds  most  work  hard. 

^  la  it  necessary  to  say  that  I  anee  entirely  with  you  in  the 
mode  of  treating  even  delinquents  F  The  truth  is,  there  is  policy, 
as  well  as  morality,  in  keeping  our  swords  clear  as  well  as  sharp, 
and  not  forgetting  the  gentlemen  in  the  critics.  The  public  appe- 
tite is  soon  gorged  with  any  particular  style.  The  common 
Reviews,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Edinburgh,  had  become 
extremely  mawkish ;  and,  miless  when  prompted  by  the  malice  of 
the  bookseller  or  reviewer,  gave  a  dawdling,  maudhn  sort  of  ap- 
plause to  every  thiuff  that  reached  even  mediocrity.  The  Edin- 
burgh folks  squeezed  into  their  sauce  plenty  of  acid,  and  were 
popular  from  novelty  as  well  as  from  merit.  The  minor  Reviews 
and  other  periodical  publications,  have  outrkd  the  matter  still 
fiirther,  and  given  us  all  abuse,  and  no  talent  But  by  the  time 
the  language  of  vituperative  criticism  becomes  general,  (which  is 
now  pretty  nearly  the  case,)  it  afiecte  the  tympanum  of  the  public 
ear  no  more  than  rogue  or  rascal  from  the  cage  of  a  parrot,  or 
blood-and- wounds  fi^m  a  horse-barrack.  This,  therefore,  we  have 
to  trust  to,  that  decent,  lively,  and  reflecting  criticism,  teaching 
men  not  to  abuse  books  only,  but  to  read  and  to  judg^e  them,  wiQ 
have  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  a  public  wearied  with  universal 
efforts  at  blackguard  and  mducriminating  satire.  I  have  a  long 
•nd  very  sensible  letter  from  John  Murray  the  bookseller,  in  whi£ 
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ke  toocbSB  upon  this  point  very  neatly.  By  the  by,  litUe  Weber 
may  be  very  useful  upon  anti<}uarian  subjects,  in  tne  way  of  col- 
lecting infonnation  and  making  remarfs;  only,  you  or  I  must 
rewrite  his  lucubrations.  I  use  him  often  as  a  pair  of  eyes  in 
consulting  books  and  coUatipg,  and  as  a  pair  of  hands  in  ma^lring 
extracts.  Constable,  the  great  Edinburgh  e^tor,  has  offended  me 
excessiToly  bv  tyrannizing  over  this  poor  Tentcher,  and  being 
nther  rude  when  I  interfered.  It  is  a  chance  but  I  ma^  teach  him 
that  he  should  not  kick  down  the  scaffolding  before  his  house  is 
quite  built.  Another  bomb  is  about  to  breuc  on  him  besides  the 
Review.  This  is  an  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices,  of  James  Ballantyne,  who  is  himself  no 
despicable  composer,  and  has  secured  excellent  assistance.  I  can* 
not  help  him,  of  course,  very  far,  but  I  will  certainly  lend  him  a 
lift  as  an  adviser.  I  want  tSl  my  friends  to  befriend  this  work^  and 
will  send  you  z,pro9ptduB  when  it  is  published*  It  will  be  vdld€ 
anti-Foxite.    This  is  a  secret  for  the  present 

^  For  heaven's  sake  do  not  fail  to  hold  a  meeting  as  soon  as  yea 
can.  Gifford  will  be  admirable  at  service,  but  will  require,  or  I 
mistake  him  much,  both  a  spur  and  a  bridle— a  spur  on  account  of 
habits  of  literary  indolence  induced  by  weak  health— and  a  bridle 
because,  having  renounced  in  some  degree  eeneral  society,  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  the  iiabitual  and  instinctive  feehng 
enabling  him  to  judge  at  once  and  decidedly  on  the  mode  of  letting 
his  shafts  fly  down  the  breeze  of  popular  opinion.  But  he  has 
worth,  wit,  learning,  and  extensive  mformation;  is  thd  friend 
of  our  friends  in  power,  and  can  easily  correspond  with  them ;  is 
in  no  danger  of  having  private  quarrels  fixed  on  him  for  public 
criticism;  nor  very  Ukely  to  be  embarrassed  by  being  tnrowii 
into  action  in  public  life  alongside  of  the  very  people  he  has 
reviewed,  and  probably  offended.  All  this  is  of  the  last  imnor* 
tance  to  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duty.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
add  a  word  to  this  merciless  epistle,  excepting  love  to  Mrs.  Ellis 
and  all  friends.  Leyden,  by  the  by,  is  tnummiant  at  Calcutta — a 
hudgtj  of  all  things !— and  making  money  \  He  has  flourished  like 
a  gre6n  bay  tree  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Biinio,  his  country- 

'man.    Everyouis, 

Waltkk  Scott." 

Amcmg  others  whom  Scott  endeavored  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  new  Review  was  his  brother  Thomas,  who, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  his  affiois  in  Edinburgh,  had  retired 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  obtained 
the  office  in  which  he  died,  that  of  paymaster  to  the  70th 
regiment.  The  poet  had  a  high  opinion  of  hb  brother's 
literary  talents,  uid  thought  that  his  knowledge  of  our 
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ancient  dramalists,  and  his  rein  of  comic  namtiOD,  migfat 
render  him  a  very  useful  recruit.  He  thus  communicates 
his  views  to  Thomas  Scott,  on  the  19th  November,  and,  a^ 
might  be  expected,  the  communication  is  fuller  and  ftaoker 
than  any  other  on  the  subject 

«  To  Thomas  ScoU^  Esq^  Douglas^  hU  of  Man. 

«  Demr  Tom, 

<*  Owing  to  certain  pressing  bosiness  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
complete  my  collection  of  Shadwell  •  for  you,  though  it  is  now  nearly 
ready. — ^I  wish  yon  to  have  all  the  originals  to  collate  with  the 
edition  in  8vo.  Bat  I  have  a  more  pressing  eioployment  for  yonr 
pen,  and  to  which  I  think  it  paiticulariy  smted.  You  are  to  be  in- 
formed, but  nnder  the  seal  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  that  a  plot  has 
been  long  hatching  by  tlie  gentlemen  who  were  active  in  the 
Anti-jacOTin  paper,  to  coantennine  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by 
establishing  one  which  should  display  similar  tuent  and  inde- 
pendence with  a  better  strain  of  politics.  The  management  of  this 
work  was  much  pressed  upon  me  ;f  but  though  great  prospects  of 
emolument  were  held  out,  I  declined  so  ardnous  a  task,  and  it  has 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Gifford,  author  of  the  Baviad,  with  whose  wit 
and  learning  you  are  well  acquainted.  He  made  it  a  stipulation, 
however,  that  I  should  give  all  the  assistance  in  my  power, 
especialhr  at  the  commencement ;  to  which  I  am,  for  many  reasons, 
nothing  loath.  Now,  as  I  fadow  no  one  who  possesses  more  power 
of  humor  or  percepticm  of  the  ridiculous  than  yourself,  I  think 
Tour  leisure  hours  mig^  be  most  pleasantiy  passed  in  tiiis  way. 
Novels,  light  poetry,  and  quizzical  books  ofall  kinds,  might  be  sent 
you  by  the  packet ;  you  glide  back  your  reviews  in  the  same  way, 
and  touch,  upon  the  publication  of  the  number,  (quarterly,)  ten 
guineas  per  printed  sheet  of  sixteen  pages.  If  you  are  shy  of 
eommumcatipg  directly  with  Gifford,  you  may,  for  some  time  at 
least,  send  your  communications  through  me,  and  I  will  revise 
them.  We  want  the  matter  to  be  a  profowid  secret  till  the  first 
number  is  out  If  you  agree  to  try  your  skill,  I  will  send  you  a 
novel  or  two.  You  must  understand,  as  Gadshill  tells  the  Cham- 
berlain, that  you  are  to  be  leagued  with  <  Trojans  that  thou 
dreainest  not  of,  the  which,  for  sportHsake,  are  content  to  do  the 

*  Mr.  T.  Scott  M  meditated  an  ediUon  of  Shadweirs  pl&^sr- 
Fhich,  by  the  way,  his  brother  consndered  as  by  no  means  meritmc 
the  niter  neglect  mto  which  they  had  fallen  chiefly  in  conseqneoce  o? 
Pryden*s  satise. 

\  This  circumstance  was  not  revealed  to  Mr.  Murray.  _  I  presome, 
^erefore,  the  invitation  to  Sfcott  must  have  proceeded  irom  Mr. 
Caonisg. 
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pfiolession  some  grace ; '  aad  thus  far  I  assure  you  that,  if  by  pay* 
me  attention  to  jrour  s^le  and  subject,  you  can  distinguish  your- 
self  creditably,  it  may  prove  a  means  of  finding  you  powerful 
friends,  were  any  thing  opening  in  your  island.  Constable,  or 
lather  that  Bear  his  partner,  has  behayed  to  me  of  late  not  venf 
civilly,  and  I  owe  Jeffi*ey  a  flap  with  a  foz-tail  on  account  of  his 
review  of  Marmion,  and  thus  doth  the  whirligig  of  time  bring 
about  my  revenges.  The  late  articles  on  Spain  have  given 
general  cusgust,  and  many  have  given  up  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  account  of  them. 

<*  My  mother  holds  out  very  well,  and  talks  of  writing  by  this 
packet  Her  cask  of  herrings,  as  well  as  ours,  red  and  white, 
aave  arrived  safe,  and  prove  most  excellent  We  have  been 
both  dining  and  supping  upon  them  with  ^eat  gusto,  and  are 
much  obliged  by  your.kmdness  in  remembenng  us.  Yours  affec- 
tioiiately*  '' 

W.  S." 

I  suspect,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  to  the  ccaittary 
expressed  in  the  following  extract,  diat  the  preparations  for 
the  new  journal  did  not  long  escape  the  notice  of  either  the 
editor  or  the  publishers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  On 
receiving  the  celebrat^  Dtdaraiian  of  Westminster  on 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish  war,  which  b^ara  date  the  15th 
December,  1808;  Scott  says  to  Ellis : — 

*<I  cannot  help  writing  a  few  lines  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
royal  declaration.  I  suspect  by  this  time  the  author  is  at  Clare- 
mont,*  for,  if  I  mistake  not  esfregiously,  this  spirited  composi- 
tion, as  we  say  in  Scotiand,  fathers  itself  in  the  manliness  of  its 
style.  It  has  appeared,  too,  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  when  neither 
friend  nor  foe  can  impute  it  to  temporarv  motives.  Tell  Mr.  Can- 
ning that  the  old  women  of  Scotiand  will  defend  the  country  with 
their  distaffs,  rather  than  that  troops  enough  be  not  sent  to  make 
ffood  so  noble  a  pledge.  Were  the  thousands  that  have  mouldered 
away  in  petty  conquests  or  Liliputian  expeditions  united  to  those 
we  have  now  in  that  countiy,  what  a  band  would  Moore  have  under 

him ! Jeffirey  has  onered  terms  of  pacification,  engaging 

that  no  party  politics  should  again  appear  in  his  Review.  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  now  too  late,  and  reminded  him  that  I  had 
often  pointed  out  to  him  the  consequences  of  letting  his  work  be- 
come a  party  tool.    He  said  <  he  did  not  care  for  the  consequences 

•  Scott's  friend  had  mentioned  tiiat  he  expected  a  viait  from  Mr 
Canning,  at  Claremont.  in  Surrey ;  which  beautiful  seat  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ellis  family,  until  it  was  purchased  by  tiie  crown, 
on  the  marriage  of  tiie  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  m  1816. 

16* 
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.^hya  w«re  but  fe^r  men  bf  taxed  m  c^hP^'b^b^'"--'  Who  v^vq 


-^  Yojn  ^re  privileged  tp  d^  vioienv — ^  J^  cionx  asK  any  pnvilege 
foor  iindue  violeiicQ.  But  who  are  your  other  foemen  ? ' — *  Geor^ 
JEJQW  vnd  ^uthey.'  The  fourth  he  did  sot  name.  All  this  was  in 
gie^  good'humor ;  and  next  day  I  had  a  yery  affecting  note  from 
maif  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner.  He  has  no  suspicion  of 
tli9  Review  whatever ;  but  I  thought  I  could  not  handsomely  suf- 
fl^r  iijOk  to  infer  that  I  would  be  ixmuenced  by  those  private  feel- 
iqjia  ree|>ecting  ^m,  which,  on  more  than  one  occiMsion,  he  has  laid 
a^de  whei^  I  was  personally  concer^ed.'' 

As  to  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  rumors  of  the  rival  journal  would  tend  to  soothe 
those  disagreeable  feelings  between  them  and  Scott,  of 
which  I  can  trace  the  existence  several  nxmths  beyoad 
the  date  of  Mr.  Murray's  arrival  at  Ashestiel.  Sooner 
thing  seems  to  have  occurred  befi>re  the  &id  of  1608  which 
induced  Scott  to  suspect  that  among  other  sources  of  un- 
easiness had  been  a  repentant  grudge  m  the  miads  of  those 
booksellers  as  to  their  bargain  about  the  new  edition  of 
Swift ;  and  on  the  second  of  January,  1809, 1  &id  him  re- 
quesUoig,  that  if,  on  reflection,  they  thought  they  had  hastily 
ccMnmitted  themselves,  the  deed  might  be  forthwith  can- 
celled. On  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  Messrs.  Consta- 
ble reply  as  follows: — 

<*  To  WaUer  Scott^  Esq. 
«Sir, 

^  We  are  anxious  to  assure  you  that  we  feel  no  dii^atisihctiofi 
at  any  part  of  our  bargain  about  Swift.  Viewing  it  as  a  safe  and 
respectable  speculation,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  agree  to  your 
relinquishing  the  undertaking,  and  indeed  rely  with  confidence  on 
its  proceeding  as  originally  arranged.  We  regret  tiiat  you  have 
,  not  been  more  willing  to  overlook  the  unguarded  expression  of  our 
Mr.  Hunter  about  which  you  complain.  We  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that  any  circumstance  should  have  occurred  that  should, 
thus  interrupt  our  friendly  intercourse;  but  as  we  artf  not  wilHng 
to  believe  tnat  we  have  done  any  thing  which  should  prevent  our 
being  again  fHends,  we  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  expreoi  a 
hope  Hm  matters  may  hereafter  be  restored  to  their  old  fi>otang 
between  us>  whe^  the  misrepre^entattons  of  interested  persqnii 
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jmy  eetse  to  be  Temembeted.     Al  may  i«te«  yoa  wiH  alwtys  Had 
w,  whtt  ire  trost  lo  have  ever  been,  sir,  your  faithfhl  eervantBi    - 

A.  Co«8TABI.K  &  Co." 

Scott  answers : — 

^  To  Mesgrs.  QnuiabU  and  Co. 

«  Edinborsh,  ISlh  Jaouary,  1609. 

^  Geatlemeii, 

«*To  resume,  for  the  last  time,  the  disagrreeable  subject  of  cor 
difference,  I  must  remind  jon  of  what  I  told  Mr.  Constable  per- 
sonally, that  no  stngie  unguarded  cj^preMton,  much  less  the  misrep- 
resentation of  any  person  whatever,  would  have  influence^  me  to 
quarrel  with  anv  of  my  friends.  But  if  Mr.  Hunter  will  take  the 
trouble  to  recollect  the  general  opinion  he  has  expressed  of  my 
imdertakings,  and  <^my  ability  to  execute  them,  upon  many  occa- 
sioDB  during  the  last  ive  months,  and  his  whole  conduct  in  the 
baigain  ab^t  Swift,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  the  last  to  wish  his  in- 
terest compromised  on  my  account  I  am  only  happy  the  breach 
has  taken  place  before  tiiere  was  any  real  loss  to  complain  of,  for 
ahhongh  I  have  had  my  share  of  popularity,  I  cannot  expect  it  to 
be  more  lasting  than  that  of  those  who  have  lost  it  after  deserving 
it  much  better. 

^  In  the  present  circumstances,  I  have  only  a  parting  favor  to 
request  of  your  house,  which  is,  that  the  portrait  for  which  I  sat  at 
Raebura shall  be  considered  as  done  at  my  debit,  and  for  mysel£  It 
shall  be  of  course  forthcoming  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  engage- 
ment  you  may  have  made  about  ensraving,  if  such  exists.  SacQer 
wfll  now  be  soon  out,  when  we  will  have  a  settlement  of  our  ac- 
counts.   I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

WALTCa  Scott.* 

Mr.  Constable  declined,  in  very  handsome  terms,  to  give 
up  the  picture.  But  for  the  present  the  breach  was  com- 
pkte.  Among  other  negotiations  which  Scott  had  patron- 
ized twelve  months  before,  was  one  concerning  the  publica- 
tion of  Miss  Seward's  poems.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
1809,  he  writes  as  follows  to  that  lady  :«-* 

*^  Constable,  like  many  other  folks  who  learn  to  under^tte  the 
means  by  which  they  have  risen,  has  behaved,  or  rather  suffered 
Ins  partner  to  behave,  very  uncivilly  towards  me.  But  they  may 
both  live  to  knew  that  they  should  not  have  kicked  down  the  ladder 
^  they  were  siire  of  their  footing.  The  verjr  last  time  I  spoke  to 
him  on  business  was  about  your  poems,  which  he  promised  fhith- 
ft^  to  write  about  I  understood  him  to  decline  your  terras,  in 
which  I  tMi^  he  acted  wvong;  but  I  bad  neither  iniuence  to 
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chft&ge  his  opinion,  nor  inGlination  to  interfere  with  hi»rei<^ation* 
He  is  a  very  enterprising,  and,  I  believe,  a  thoroughly  honest  man, 
hot  his  vanity  in  some  cases  overpowers  his  discretion." 

One  word  as  to  the  harsh  language  in  which  Constable's 
then  partner  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the  precedmg  let- 
ters.    Thb  Mr.  Hunter  was,  I  am  told  by  friends  of  mine 
who  knew  him  well,  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and 
accomplishments,  to  whose  personal  connections  and  weight 
in  society  the  house  of  Constable  and  Co.  owed  a  great  ac- 
cession of  business  and  influence.   He  was,  however,  a  very 
keen  politician ;  regarded  Scott's  Toryism  with  a  fixed  bit- 
terness ;  and,  moreover,  could  never  conceal  his  impression 
that  Scott  ought  to  have  embarked  in  no  other  literary  un- 
dertakings whatever,  until  he  had  completed  his  edition  of 
Swift.   It  is  not  wonderful  that,  not  having  been  bred  regu- 
larly to  the  bookselling  business,  he  should  have  somewhat 
nusapprehended  the  obligation  which  Scott  had  incurred 
when  the  bargain  for  that  work  was  made ;  and  bis  feeling 
of  his  own  station  and  consequence  was  no  doubt  such  as 
to  give  his  style  of  conversation  on  doubtful  questions  of 
business,  a  tone  for  which  Scott  had  not  been  prepared  by 
his  previous  intercourse  with  Mr.  Constable.  The  defection 
of  the  poet  was,  however,  at  once  regretted  and  resented 
by  both  these  partners ;  and  Constable,  I  am  told,  often 
vented  his  wrath  in  figures  as  lofty  as  Scott's  own.   "Ay,'* 
he  would  say,  stamping  on  the  ground  with  a  savage  snule, 
"Ay,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  rearing  the  oak  until  it  can 
support  itself." 

All  this  leads  us  to  the  second  stage,  one  still  more  un-  ^ 
wise  and  unfortunate  than  the  first,  in  the  history  of  Scott's 
commercial  connection  with  the  Ballantynes.  The  scheme 
of  starting  a  new  bookselling  house  in  Edinburgh,  begun  in 
the  shortsighted  heat  of  pique,  had  now  been  matured  ; — ^I 
cannot  add,  either  with  composed  observation  or  rational 
forecast — ^for  it  was  ultimately  settled  that  the  ostensible 
and  chief  managing  partner  should  be  a  person  without 
capital,  and  neither  by  training  nor  by  temper  in  the  smallest 
degree  qualified  for  such  a  situation ;  more  especiaDy  where 
tlie  field  was  to  be  taken  against  long  experience,  consum- 
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mate  skill,  and  resources  which,  if  not  so  large  as  all  the 
world  supposed  them,  were  still  in  conoparison  vast,  and 
admirably  organized.  The  rash  resolution  was,  however, 
carried  into  effect,  and  a  deed  deposited,  for  secrecy's  sake, 
in  the  hands  of  Scott,  bound  him  as  one-third  partner,  James 
Ballantyne  having  also  a  share,  in  this  firm  of  John  Ballan- 
tyoe  and  Co.,  booksellers,  Edinburgh. — ^^  Bingdumjimni' 
doi'^  was  installed  in  Hanover  Street  as  the  avowed  rival 
of  «  The  Crafty." 

The  existing  bond  of  copartnership  is  dated  in  July, 
1809 ;  but  1  suspect  this  had  been  a  revised  edition.  It  is 
certain  that  the  new  house  were  openly  mustering  their 
forces  some  weeks  before  Scott  desired  to  withdraw  his 
Swift  from  the  hands  of  the  old  one  in  January.  This 
appears  from  several  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  him 
and  Ellis  while  GiffiMrd  was  arranging  the  materials  for  the 
first  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  also  between 
him  and  his  friend  Southey,  to  whom,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  single  writer,  that  journal  owed  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

To  Ellis,  for  example,  he  says,  on  tfie  13th  December, 
1808— 

**  Now  let  me  call  your  earnest  attention  to  another  literary  un- 
dertaking, which  is,  in  fact,  a  subsidiary  branch  of  the  same  ^rand 
0an.  I  transmit  the  prospectus  of  an  Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 
I  have  many  reasons  for  mvoring  this  work  as  much  as  I  possibly 
can.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  even  barely  tolerable  of  this 
iMLtuie,  though  so  obviously  necessary  to  future  hiistonr.  Secondly, 
Constable  was  on  the  point  of  arranging  one  on  the  footing  of  the 
fidinburgb  Review,  and  subsidiary  thereunto — a  plan  which  has 
been  totally  disconcerted  by  our  occupying  the  vantage-ffiound. 
Thirdly,  this  work  will  be  very  well  managed.  The  two  Macken- 
aw^*  William  £rskine,  cum  pLurimis  ahts,  are  engaged  in  the 
literaiy  department,  and  that  of  science  is  conducted  by  Profi^or 
Leslie,  a  great  philosopher,  and  as  abomhiable  an  animal  as  I  ever 
saw.  He  wrUes,  however,  with  great  eloquence,  and  is  an  enthu- 
fflast  in  mathematical,  chemical,  and  mineraloeical  pursuits.  I 
hope  to  draw  upon  you  in  this  matter,  particularly  m  the  histoncal 
department,  to  which  your  critical  labors  will  naturally  turn  your 
attention.    You  will  ask  what  I  propose  to  do  myself.    In  fact, 

•  The  Man  of  FceUng,  and  Colin  Mackenzie  of  PortoMfe. 
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tfaoagh  something  will  be  expected,  I  cannot  propoee  to  be  yeij 
active,  unless  the  Swift  is  abandoned,  of  which  I  think  there  is 
some  prospect,  as  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  very  indifferent 
usage,  not  indeed  from  Constable,  who  is  reduced  to  utter  despair 
by  the  circumstance,  but  from  the  stuind  impertinence  of  his  part- 
ner, a  sort  of  Whig  run  mad.  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Bidlantyne,  whose  stock  is  now  immensely  increased,  and  who  is 
likely  to  enlarge  it  by  marriage,  will  commence  publisher.  Con- 
stable threatened  him  with  withdrawing  his  business  from  him  as 
a  printer,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Constitutionalist  He  will 
pobably  by  this  false  step  establish  a  formidable  rival  in  his  own 
fine  of  publishing,  which  will  be  most  just  retribution.  I  intend  to 
fcMTtify  Ballantyne  by  promising  him  my  continued  friendship,  which 
I  hope  may  be  of  material  service  to  him.  He  is  much  liked  by  th6 
literary  people  here ;  has  a  liberal  spirit,  and  understanding  orusi- 
ness  very  completebr,  with  a  good  general  idea  of  literature,  I 
think  he  stands  fair  for  success. 

*^  But,  Oh !  Ellis,  these  cursed,  doiible  cursed  news  have  sunk 
my  spirits  so  much,  that  I  am  almost  at  disbelieving  a  Providence. 
God  forgive  me !  But  I  think  some  evil  demon  has  oeen  permitted^ 
in  the  shape  of  this  tyrannical  monster  whom  God  has  sent  on  the 
nations  visited  in  his  anger.  I  am  confident  he  is  proof  against 
lead  and  steel,  and  have  only  hopes  that  he  may  be  shot  with  a 
silver  bullet,*  or  drowned  in  the  torrents  of  blood  which  he  de- 
lights to  shed.  Oh!  for  True  Thomas  and  Lord  Soulis's  cal- 
dron, f  Adieu,  my  dear  Ellis.  God  bless  you ! — ^I  have  been  this 
three  days  writing  this  by  snatches." 

The  "  cursed  news  '*  here  alluded  to  were  those  of  Na- 
poleon's advance  by  Somosierra,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
armies  of  Blake  and  Castemos.  On  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  when  the  Treason  of  Morla  and  the  fall  of  Madrid 
were  known  in  Edinburgh,  he  thus  resumes  : — (Probably 
— ^—  I     ■     I  II      1 1  ■  I         .1.1        .1      I       -^— ^— ,»^ 

*  See  note,  <' Proof  against  shot  given  by  Satan.'* — IFaverlcy  JVWfllr, 
vol.  z.  p.  40. 

t  <<  On  a  circle  of  stones  they  placed  the  pot^ 

On  a  circle  of  stones  bat  barely  nine ; 
They  heated  it  red  and  fiery  hot, 

Till  the  burnished  glass  cud  glimmer  and  shine. 
They  rolled  him  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 

A  sheet  of  lead  tor  a  fimeral  pall» 
They  plunffed  him  in  the  caldron  red, 

And  melted  him,  lead,  and  bones,  and  all." 

See  the  Ballad  of  Lord  Sotdis.  and  notes :  Border  Mm^eby.  vol.  it. 
pp.  235-966.  ^ 
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whfle  he  iwrote,  some  cause  with  which  he  was  not  oon^ 
cemed  was  occupying  the  Court  of  Session  :) — 

^  Dear  £llia»-^I  have  nothing  better  to  do  but  to  vent  my  groans* 
I  cannot  but  feel  exceedingly  low.  I  distrust  what  we  call  thoioagh- 
Iffed  soldieiB  terribly,  when  any  thing  like  the  formation  of  ezt^ii* 
aive  plans,  of  the  daring  and  critical  nature  which  seems  necessary 
for  the  emancipation  of  Spain,  is  required  from  them.  Our  army 
is  a  poor  school  for  genius-^-for  the  qualities  which  naturally  and 
deservedly  attract  the  applause  of  our  generals,  are  necessarily 
exercised  upon  a  small  scale.  1  would  to  God  Wellesley  were 
now  at  the  head  of  the  English  in  Spain.  His  late  examination 
shows  his  acute  and  decisive  talents  ror  command ;  *  and  although 
I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that  when  he  found  himself  super- 
seded, be  suffered  th&  pigs  to  run  through  the  business,  when  he 
might  in  some  measure  mve  prevented  Uiem — 

*  Tet  give  the  baughty  devil  his  due ; 
Though  bold  his  quarterings,  they  are  true.' 

Such  «  man,  with  an  army  of  40,000  or  50,000  British,  with  the 
remains  of  the  Gallician  army,  and  the  additional  forces  which 
ev^ry  village  would  furnish  in  case  of  success,  might  possess  him- 
self of  Burgos,  open  a  communication  with  Arragon,  and  even 
Navarre,  and  place  Buonaparte  in  the  precarious  situation  of  a 

fmeral  with  100,000  enemies  between  him  and  his'  supplies ; — ^for 
presume  neither  Castanos  nor  Palafox  are  so  broken  as  to  be 
altogether  disembodied.  But  a  general  who  is  always  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  and  more  intent  on  saving  his  own  army  than 
on  doing  the  service  on  which  he  is  sent,  will  hardly,  I  fear,  be 
found  capable  of  forming  or  executing  a  plan  which  its  very  daring 
character  mi^t  render  successfuL  What  would  we  think  of  an 
admiral  who  should  brins  back  his  fleet  and  tell  us  old  Keppel*s 
story  of  a  lee-shore,  and  the  risk  of  his  Majesty's  vessels?  Our 
sailors  have  learned  that  his  Majesty's  ships  were  built  to  be 
stranded,  or  burnt,  or  sunk,  or  at  least  to  encounter  the  risk  of 
these  contingencies,  when  his  service  requires  it ;  and  I  heartily 
wish  our  generals  would  leam  to  play  for  the  gammon,  and  not  to 
sit  down  contented  with  a  mere  saving  game.  What,  however, 
can  we  say  of  Moore,  or  how  judge  of  his  actions,  since  the  Su- 
preme Junta  have  shown  themselves  so  miserably  incapable  of  the 

•  This  refers  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 's  evidence  before  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Convention  (miscalled) 
of  Clntra.  For  the  best  answer  to  the  then  popular  suspicion,  which 
Scott  seems  to  have  partaken,  as  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Arthur  when 
superseded  in  the  moment  of  victory  at  Vimiero,  I  refer  to  the  contem- 
porary despatches  lately  published  in  Colonel  Gurwood^s  invaluable 
compilation. 
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aidneoB  exertions  expected  from  them?  Ye^  like  Pislelf  th^ 
spoke  bold  words  at  tae  bridge  too,  and  I  admired  their  finanea^ 
in  declaring  O'Farrel,  and  the  rest  of  the  Frenchified  ^Mwiards, 
tnUtors.  But  they  may  have  Roman  pride,  and  want  Roman  talent 
to  support  it;  and  in  short,  unless  God  Almighty  should  raise 
among  them  one  of  those  extraordinary  geniuses  who  seem  to  be 
created  for  the  emergencies  of  an  oppressed  people,  I  confess  I 
still  incline  to  despondence.  If  Canning  could  send  a  portion  of 
his  own  spirit  with  the  generals  he  sends  forth,  my  hope  would  be 
high  indeed.    The  proclamation  was  truly  galkiDt 

^  As  to  the  Annual  Register,  I  do  agree  that  the  Prospectus  is  m 
too  stately  a  tone — ^yet  I  question  if  a  purer  piece  of  composition 
would  have  attracted  the  necessary  attention.  We  mnst  sound  & 
trumpet  before  we  open  a  show.  Yon  will  say  we  have  added  a 
tjunbourine ;  but  the  mob  will  the  more  readily  stop  and  ffaze ;  nor 
would  their  ears  be  so  much  struck  hj  a  sonta  fVom  VK>tti.  Do 
YOU  know  the  Review  begins  to  get  wmd  here  ?  An  Edinburgh 
bookseller  asked  me  to  recommend  him  for  the  sale  here,  and  said 
he  heard  it  confidentially  from  London. — Ever  yours, 

w.  a" 

1  may  also  introduce  here  .a  letter  of  about  the  same 
date,  and  referring  chiefly  to  the  same  subjects,  addressed 
by  Scott  to  Ills  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Sharpe,*  then  at  Ox- 
ibrd.  The  allusion  at  the  beginning  is  to  a  drawing  of 
Queen  ElisEabeth,  as  seen  "  dancing  high  and  disposedly," 
in  her  private  chamber,  by  the  Scotcli  ambassador,  Sir 
James  Melville,  whose  description  of  the  exhibition  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing  things  in  his  Memoirs.  This  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sharpens  pencil,  and  the  delight  with  which 
Scott  used  to  expatiate  on  its  merits,  must  be  well  remem- 
bered by  every  one  that  ever  visited  the  poet  at  Abbots- 
ford. — Some  of  the  names  mentioned  in  this  letter  as  count- 
ed on  by  the  projectors  of  the  Quarterly  Review  will,  no 
doubt,  amuse  the  reader. 

««  To  Charles  BSrkpaJtrick  Sharpe,  Eaq^  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

,,     ,        ^,  *<£dmburgb,3OUiI)eoeoiber,l0O6. 

**^My  dear  Sharpe, 

^  The  inimitable  virago  came  safe,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 

inextinguishable  laughter  of  all  who  looked  upon  her  caprioles.    I 

" "    '■■         ' " ■     .     ^  .......  I  ,■■.,< 

*  Scott'f  aomxaintance  with  Mr.  Sharpe  began  when  the  latter  was 
very  yoang.  He  supplied  Scott  when  compifing  the  Minstrelsy  with 
the  ballad  of  the  «  Tower  of  Repentance,**^  &c.    See  vol.  iv.  pp.  307 
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in»  onlortanately  out  of  towtl  for  a  few  days,  which  prevented  me 
horn  acknowledging  instantly  what  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  both 
00  account  of  its  intrinoc  value,  and  as  a  nuirk  of  your  kind  re< 
nembrance.   You  have,  I  assure  yoo,  been  upmost  in  my  thoughts 
ibr  some  time  past,  as  I  have  a  serious  design  on  your  hterary  tal- 
ents, which  I  «m  very  anxious  to  engage  in  one  or  both  of  the  two 
ibllowifig  schemes.    Jmprvm$^  it  has  been  long  the  decided  reso- 
lotion  of  Mr.  Canning  and  seme  of  his  literary  friends,  particular* 
ly  Geo.  Ellis,  Malthiis^  Frere,  W.  Rose,  d&c,  that  something  of  an 
independent  Review  ought  to  be  started  in  London.    This  plan  is 
BOW  on  the  point  of  being  executed,  after  much  consultation.    I 
have  strongly  aldvised  that  politics  be  avoided,  unless  in  cases  of 
great  national  import,  and  that  their  tone  be  then  moderate  and 
manly ;  but  the  general  tone  of  the  publication  is  to  be  literary. 
WilhaTO'  Gifibrd  is  editor,  and  I  have  promised  to  endeavor  to 
rserait  fwr  him  a  few  spirited  young  men  able  and  willing  to  assist 
in  such  an  undertaking.    I  confess  you  were  chiefly  in  my  thoughts 
when  I  made  this  promise ;  hut  it  is  a  subject  which  for  a  thousand 
reasons  I  would  ra&er  have  talked  over  than  written  about — among 
others  more  prominent,  I  may  reckon  my  great  abhorrence  of  pen 
and  inky  for  writing  has  been  so  long  a  matter  of  duty  with  me, 
that  it  is  become  as  utterly  abomnmble  to  me  as  matters  of  duty 
usually  are.    Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  Mac- 
neill,*  or  any  other  new  book  vou  like,  and  give  us  a  good  hacking 
teview  of  it.    1  retain  so  much  the  old  habit  of  a  barrister,  that! 
cannot  help  adding,  the  fee  is  ten  guineas  a  sheet,  which  may  serve 
to  buy  an  odd  book  now  and  then — as  good  play  for  nothing,  you 
know,  as  work  for  nothing ;  but  besides  this,  your  exertions  m  this 
cause,  if  you  shall  choose  to  make  any,  will  make  you  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  very  pleasant  literary  coterie  than  introductions 
of  a  more  formal  kind ;  and  if  you  happen  to  know  George  Ellis 
already,  you  must,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  take  any  trouble  likely 
to  produce  an  intimacy  between  you.    The  Hebers  are  also  en* 
gaged,  item  Rogers,  Southey,  Moore,  ( Anacreon,)  and  others  whose 
reputations  Jeffrey  has  murdered,  and  who  are  rising  to  cry  woe 
upon  him,  like  the  ghosts  in  King  Richard ;  for  your  acute  and 
perepicacioos  judgment  must  ere  «»is  have  led  you  to  suspect  that 
this  same  new  Review,  which  by  the  way  is  to  be  called  '  the 
Quarterly,*  is  intended  as  a  rival  to  the  Edinburgh ;  and  if  it  con- 
tains criticism  not  very  inferior  in  poinj  of  talent,  with  the  same 
iadependence  on  booksellers'  influence,  (which  has  ruined  all  the 
Engli^  Reviews,)  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  divide  with  it  the 
poUic  favor.    Observe  carefully  tins  plan  is  altogether  distinct 
from  one  which  has  been  |>ropos^  by  the  veteran  Cumberland,  to 
which  is  annexed  the  extraordinary  proposal  that  each  contributor 


•  «  The  Pastoral,  or  Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland;  in  tiiree  Cantos,"  4to, 
by  Hector  Maeneill,  appeared  is  Dec.  18Q6. 
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shall  place  his  name  before  his  article — a  stipolation  which  must 
prove  fatal  to  the  undertaking.  If  I  did  not  thinkijiis  likely  to  be 
a  very  well  managed  business,  I  would  not  recommend  it  to  yocff 
consideration ;  but  you  see  I  am  engaged  with  no  *  fool  land  rakeni, 
no  long  stoff  sixpenny  strikers,  but  with  nobility  and  tranquillity, 
burgomasten,  and  great  oneyers,'  and  so  forth. 

/^The  other  plan  refers  to  the  enclosed  prospectus,  and  has  long 
been  a  favorite  scheme  of  mine,  of  William  Erskine's,  and  some 
of  my  other  cronies  here.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  the  editor,  only  under- 
takes for  the  inferior  departments  of  the  work,  and  for  keeping  the 
whole  matter  in  train.  We  are  most  anxious  to  have  respectable 
contributors,  and  the  smallest  donation  in  any  department,  poetry, 
antiquities,  &c.  &C.,  will  be  most  thankfully  accepted  and  registered. 
But  the  historical  departmeht  is  that  in  which  I  would  chiefly  wish 
to  see  you  engaged.  A  lively,  luminous  picture  of  the  events  of 
the  last  momentous  year,  is  a  task  for  the  pen  of  a  man  of  genius; 
as  for  materials,  I  could  procure  you  access  to  many  of  a  valuable 
kind.  The  appointments  of  our  historian  are  £^0  a-year — ^no 
deaf  nuts.  Another  person  *  has  been  proposed,  and  written  to, 
but  I  cannot  aqy  longer  delay  submitting  the  thing  to  your  con- 
sideration. Of  course,  you  are  to  rely  on  every  assistance  that 
can  be  afibrded  by  your  humble  comdumble,  as  Swift  says.  I 
hope  the  great  man  will  give  us  his  answer  shortly — and  if  his  be 
negative,  pray  let  yours  be  positive.  Our  politics  we  would  wish 
to  be  constitutional,  but  not  party.  You  see,  my  good  friend, 
what  it  is  to  show  your  good  parts  before  unquestionable  judges. 

**  I  am  forced  to  conclude  abruptly.    Thine  entirely, 

•     W.  Scott." 

Mn  Morritt  was  by  this  time  beginning  to  correspond 
with  the  poet  pretty  frequently.  The  first  of  their  letters, 
however,  that  serves  to  throw  light  on  Scott's  personal  pro- 
ceedings, is  the  following : — 

«  To  J.  B.  S.  Marriit,  Esq^  Rokeby  Park,  Yorkshire. 

,,     ,        ^.  " Edinburgh,  14th  January,  1809. 

«My  dear  Sir, 

**  For  a  long  while  I « thought  my  summons  to  London  would 
have  been  immediate,  and  that  I  should  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
wait  upon  you  at  Rokeby  Park  in  my  way  to  town.  But,  after  due 
consideration,  the  commissioners  on  our  Scottish  reform  of  judicial 
proceedings  resolved  to  begin  their  sittings  at  Edinburgh,  and  have 
been  in  full  activity  ever  since  last  St  Andrew's  day.  You  are 
not  ignorant  that,  in  business  of  this  nature,  very  much  of  the  de- 

^  Mr.  Southey— who  finally  undertook  the  task  proposed  to  him. 
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tail,  and  of  preparing  the  materiala  for  the  various  meetings,  neces- 
sarily devolves  upon  the  clerk,  and  I  cannot  say  but  that  my  time 
has  been  fially  occupied. 

**  Meanwhile,  however,  I  have  been  concocting,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  various  loyal  and  well-disposed  persons,  a  ^nd  scheme  of 
opposition  to  the  proud  critics  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  now  matured 
in  all  its  branched  and  consists  of  the  following  divisions.  A  new 
review  in  London,  to  be  called  the  Quarterly,  William  Gifibrd  to 
be  the  editor ;  George  Ellis,  Rose,  Mr.  Canning  if  possible,  Frere, 
and  all  the  ancient  Anti-Jacobins  to  be  concerned.  The  first 
number  is  now  in  hand,  and  the  allies,  I  hope  and  trust,  securely 
united  to  each  other.  I  have  promised  to  get  them  such'  assistance 
as  I  can,  and  most  happy  should  I  be  to  prevail  upon  you  to  put 
your  hand  to  the  ark.  You  can  so  easily  run  off  an  article  either 
of  learning  or  of  fun,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  afford  us 
your  assistance.  Then,  sir,  to  turn  the  flank  of  Messrs.  Constable 
and  Co.,  and  to  avenge  myself  of  certain  impertinences  which,  in 
the  vehemence  of  their  whi^ery,  they  have  dared  to  indulge  in 
towards  me,  I  have  prepared  to  start  against  them  at  Whitsunday 
first  the  celebrated  printer  Ballantyne,  (who  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  you  at  Ashestiel,)  in  the  shape  of  an  Edinburgh  publisher, 
with  a  long  purse  and  a  sound  political  creed,  not  to  mention  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  young  John  Murray  of  Fleet 
Street,  the  most  enlightened  and  active  of  the  London  trade.  By 
this  means  I  hope  to  counterbalance  the  predominating  influence 
of  Constable  and  Co.,  who  at  present  have  it  in  their  power  and 
inclination  to  forward  or  suppress  any  book,  as  they  approve  or 
dislike  its  political  tendency.  Lastly,  I  have  caused  the  said  Bal- 
lantyne to  venture  upon  an  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  of  which 
1  send  you  a  prospectus.  '  I  intend  to  help  him  myself  as  far  as 
time  will  admit,  and  hope  to  procure  him  many  respectable 
coadjutors. 

^  My  own  motions  southwards  remain  undetermined,  but  I  con- 
ceive I  may  get  to  town  about  the  beginning  of  March,  when  I 
expect  to  find  you  en  famille  in  Portland  Place.  Our  Heber  will 
then  most  likely  be  in  town,  and  altogether  I  am  much  better 
pleased  that  the  journey  is  put  off  till  the  lively  season  of  gayety. 

"  I  am  busy  with  my  edition  of  Swift,  and  treasure  your  kind 
hints  for  my  db-ection  as  I  advance.  In  summer  I  think  of  going 
to  Ireland  tojrack  up  any  thing  that  may  be  yet  recoverable  of  the 
Dean  of  St  ratrick's.  Mrs.  Scott  joins  me  in  kindest  and  best 
respects  to  Mrs.  Morritt.  I  am,  witii  great  regard,  dear  sir,  your 
fiiithful,  humble  servant, 

Walter  Scott." 

The  two  following  letters  seem  to  have  heen  written 
at  the  clerk's  tahU^  the  first  shortly  before,  and  the  sec- 
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ond  rery  soon  after,  the  news  of  ihe  baftle  of  Cofunaa 
reached  Soodand: — 

<•  To  Robert  Sotdheyj  JBsq^  Kutmdu 

**  Edinburgh,  lA\h  Januaiy^  1809. 

*'DearSouthey, 

^  I  have  been  some  time  from  home  in  the  coarse  of  the  holi- 
days, but  immediately  on  my  return  set  about  procuring  the  books 
you  wished  to  see.  lliere  are  only  three  of  them  in  our  library, 
namely — 

Dobrizzhofier  de  Abiponlbus,  3  vols. 

A  French  translation  of  GomeUa*s  History  of  Oronoquo. 

Ramuzio  Navigazioni,  &;c.,  &c. 
Of  these  I  can  only  lay  my  hands  immediately  on  Dobrizzhoffer, 
which  I  have  sent  off  by  the  Carlisle  coach,  addressed  to  the  care 
of  JoUie,  the  bookseller,  for  you.    I  do  this  at  my  own  risk,  be- 
cause we  never  grant  license  to  send  the  books  out  of  Scotland ; 
and  should  I  be  round  to  have  done  so,  I  may  be  censured,  anil 
perhaps  my  Use  of  the  library  suspended.    At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  hard  you  should  take  a  journey  in  this  deadly  cold  weather, 
and  trust  you  will  make  early  inquiry,  after  the  book.    Keep  it  out 
of  sight  while  you  use  it,  and  return  it  as  soon  as  you  have  fin^ 
ished.    I  suppose  these  same  Abipones  were  a  nation  to  my  own 
heart's  content,  being,  as  the  title-page  informs  me,  beUicosi  et 
equestres,  like  our  old  Border  lads.    Should  you  think  of  coming 
hither,  which  perhaps  might  be  the  means  of  procuring  you  more 
information  than  I  can  m&e  you  aware  of,  I  bespeak  you  for  my 
guest.    I  can  give  you  a  little  chamber  in  the  wall,  and  you  shaU 
go  out  and  in  as  quietly  and  freely  as  your  heart  can  desire,  with- 
out a  human  creature  saying  f  Why  doest  thou  so  ? '  Thalaba  is  in 
parturition,  too,  and  vou  should,  in  decent  curiosity,  give  an  eye 
afler  him.    Yet  I  will  endeavor  to  recover  the  other  nooks,  (now 
lent  out,)  and  send  them  to  you  in  the  ,same  way  as  Dob.  travels, 
unless  you  recommend  another  conveyance.    But  I  expect  this 
generosity  on  mv  part  will  rather  stir  your  gallantry  to  make  us  a 
visit  when  this  aboimnable  storm  has  passed  away.    My  present 
occupation  is  highly  unpoetical — cloutmg,  in  short,  and  cobbling 
our  old  Scottish  system  of  jurisprudence,  with  a  view  to  reform. 
I  am  clerk  to  a  commission  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  for 
this  purpose,  which  keeps  me  more  than  busy  enough. 

"  I  have  had  a  high  quarrel  with  Constable  and  Co.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  has  driven  them  quite  crazy,  and  its  success  led 
them  to  undervalue  those  who  have  been  of  most  use  to  them — 
but  they  shall  dearly  abye  it  The  worst  is  that,  being  out  of  a 
p«iblishing  house,  I  have  not  interest  to  be  of  any  service  to  Cole- 
ridge's intended  paper.*    Ballantyne,  the  printer,  intends  to  open 

*  Mr.  Coleridge's  "Friend"  was  originally  published  in  w«eklr 
papers. 
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fl^hereobtfaeparCof  h]8broUier|aiid  lam  rare  will  do  all  lie 
can  to  ikvoT  the  work.    Does  it  positively  go  on  ? 

^  1  lave  read  Wordsworth's  lucabrations  in  the  Courier,*  and 
nmch  agree  with  him*  Alas !  we  want  every  thing  bnt  courage 
and  virtue  in  this  desjyerate  contest  f^ill,  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, inefikble  unhesitating  villany,  combination  of  movement  and 
combination  of  means,  are  with  our  adversanr.  We  can  only 
^t  like  mastiflb,  boldly,  blindly,  and  faithfully.  I  am  almost 
driven  to  the  pass  of  the  Covenanters,  when  they  told  the  Almighty 
in  their  prayers,  he  should  no  longer  be  their  God ;  and  I  rea3Iv 
believe  a  few  Gazettes  more  will  make  me  turn  Turk  or  Infidel. 
Believe  me,  in  great  grief  of  spirit,  dear  Sou  they,  ever  yours, 

Waltee  Scott. 

**  Mrs.  Scott  begs  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Southey.  The 
bed  in  the  said  chamber  in  the  wall  is  a  double  one." 

To  Uu  Same, 

*(  Edinborgh,  31«t  Jairaaiy,  1809. 

*  My  dear  SoutKey, 

**  y^esterday  I  received  your  letter,  and  to-day  I  despatched 
Gomella  and  the  third  volume  of  Ramuzio.  The  other  two  vol- 
mnea  can  also  be  sent,  if  you  should  find  it  necessary  to  conralt  them. 
The  parcel  is  addressed  to  the  paternal  charge  of  your  Keswick 
wrrier.  There  is  no  hurry  in  returning  these  volumes ;  so  don't 
derange  your  operations  by  hunting  your  extracts — only  keep 
them  from  any  profane  eye.  I  dipped  into  Gomella  while  I  was 
waiting  for  intelligence  from  you,  and  was  much  edified  by  the 
honhommie  with  which  the  miracles  of  the  Jesuits  are  introduced. 
^The  news  firom  Spain  gave  me  such  a  mingled  feeling,  that  I 
iKver  suffered  so  much  in  my  whole  life  from  the  disorder  of 
q>iritB  occasioned  by  afiecting  intelligence.  My  mind  has  natu- 
nUy  a  strong  military  bent,  though  my  path  in  life  has  been  so 
very-  different  I  love  a  drum  and  a  soldier  as  heartily  as  ever 
Uncle  Toby  did ;  and,  between  the  pride  arising  from  our  gallant 
bearing,  and  the  deep  regret  that  so  much  bravery  should  run 
towaste^I  spent  a  most  disordered  and  a^tated  night,  never 
dosing  my  eyes  but  what  I  was  harassed  with  visions  of  broken 
laaks,  bleeding  soldiers,  dying  horsesr— '  and  all  Uie  current  of  a 
beady  fight'  I  agree  with  you  that  we  want  energy  in  our  cabi- 
net-<-or  rather  their  opinions  are  so  different,  that  they  come  to 
wretched  compositions  between  them,  which  ate  worse  than  the 
Worst  course  decidedly  followed  out  Canning  is  most  anxious  to 
SQpport  the  Spama^ds,  and  would  have  had  a  second  army  at  Co- 
nmna,  but  ibr  the  positive  demand  of  poor  General  Moore  that 
empty  transports  should  be  sent  thither.    So  the  reenfbrcements 

*  Bfr.  Wordsworth's  Remarks  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra  were 
ifterwards  eolkeled  in  a  pamphlet. 
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wcore  di0eo^ftrk«4  I  feir  it  wUl  be  fbimd  thmt  Moore  wpa  xatlief 
an  excellent  officer  than  a  g^eneral  of  those  comprehensive  and 
daring  views  necessary  in  his.  dangerous  situation*  Had  Welles- 
ley  been  th^re,  the  battle  of  Corunaa  would  have  been  fought  and 
won  at  S(»nosierra,  and  the  ranks  of  the  victors  would  have  been 
reenforeed  by  the  population  of  Madrid.  Would  to  God  we  had 
yet  100,000  men  in  Spain,  t  fear  not  Buonaparte's  tactics.  The 
art  of  fence  may  do  a  great  deal,  but  '  a  Itt  atoeeofo,'  as  Mei^ 
cutio  says,  cannot  carry  it  away  from  national  valor  Imd  personal 
strength.  The  Opposition  have  sold  or  bartered  every  feeling  of 
patriotism  for  the  most  greedy  and  selfish  tgoiime^ 

*^  Ballantyne's  brother  is  setting  up  here  as  a  bookseller,  chiefly 
Tor  publi^ng.  I  will  recommend  Coleridge's  paper  to  him  as 
strongly  as  I  can.  I  hope  bv  the  time  it  is  commenced  he  will  be 
enabled  to  send  him  a  handsome  order.  From  my  great  regard 
for  his  brother,  I  shall  give  tMs  young  publisher  what  assistance  I 
can.  He  is  understood  to  start  against  Constable  and  the  Review- 
ers, and  publishes  the  Quarteriy.  Indeed  he  is  in  strict  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  John  Murray  of  Fleet  Street.  I 
have  also  been  laboring  a  little  for  the  said  Quarterly,  which  I 
believe  you  will  detect  I  hear  vere  hi^h  things  horn  Gifford  of 
your  article.  About  your  visit  to  Edinburgh,  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
month  later  than  you  now  propose,  because  my  present  prospects 
lead  me  to  think  I  must  be  in  London  the  whole  month  of  AprS. 
Early  in  May  I  must  return,  and  will  willingly  take  the  lakes  in 
my  way,  in  hopes  you  will  accompany  me  to  Edinburgh,  which 
you  positively  must  not  think  of  visiting  in  my  absence. 

^  Lord  Advocate,  who  is  sitting  behind  me,  says  the  Ministere 
have  resolved  not  to  abandon  tiie  Spaniard  eouU  qui  couU,  It  ie 
a  spirited  determination — ^but  they  must  find  a  general  who  has, 
as  the  Turks  say,  le  DiahU  an  corps^  and  who,  instead  of  standing 
staring  to  see  what  they  mean  to  do,  will  teach  them  to  dreM 
those  surprises  and  Aeepenlte  enterpiises  by  which  they  have 
been  so  often  saccessfid.    Believe  me,  dear  Southey,  youis  afl^- 

^'  Walter  Scott. 

«  Mrs.  Scott  joins  me  in  best  complimentB  to  Mrs.  SouUiey.  I 
hope  she  will  have  a  happy  hour.  Pray,  write  me  w^ord  when  the 
books  coHie  safe.  What  is  Wordswovyi  doing,  uid  wl^re  Mie 
devil  is  his  Doe  ?  I  am  not  sure  if  he  ^^l  tiiank  me  for  proving 
tiiat  all  the  Nortons  escaped  to  Flanders,  erne  excepted.  I  never 
knew  a  popuhnr  tradition  so  totally  grocuMfless  as  mat  respecting 
their  eieecutton  at  York.** 
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CHAPTER  VIU. 

CASE  OF  A  POETICAL  TAILOR  CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH 
AT  EDINBURGH  — HIS  LETTERS  TO  SCOTT  — DEATH  OF 
CAMP^SCOTT  IN  LONDON— MR.  MORRITFS  DESCRIPTION 
OP  HEM  AS  "  A  LION  "  IN  TOWN— DINNER  AT  MR.  SCyPHE- 
BTS  — COLERIDGE'S  FIRB,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER  — 
THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  STARTED  —  FIRST  VISIT  TO 
ROKEBY  — THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  BEGUN  — EXCUR- 
SION TO  THE  TROSSACHS  AND  LOCH  LOMOND  — LETTER 
ON  BYRON'S  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS 
—DEATH  OF  DANIEL  SCOTT— CORRESPONDENCE  ABOUT 
MR.  CANNING'S  DUEL  WITH  LORD  CASTLEREAGH  —  MISS 
BAILLIE'S  FAmLY  LEGEND  ACTED  AT  EDINBURGH  —  THE- 
ATRICAL ANECDOTES  —  KEMBLE  —  SIDDONS  —  TERRY— 
LETTER  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MISS  SEWARD— 1809^1810. 

Ik  the  end  of  1808^  a  young  man,  bv  name  Andrew 
Stewart,  who  had  figured  for  s(»ne  years  before  as  a  poed- 
cal  contributor  to  the  Scots*  Magazine,  and  inserted  there, 
among  other  things,  a  set  of  stanzas  in  honor  of  the  Last 
Mins^,*  was  tried,  and  capitally  convicted,  (xi  a  charge 
of  burglary.  He  addressed,  some  weeks  after  hb  sentence 
bad  b^  pronounced,  the  following  letters  :^- 

^  To  Walter  Scotiy  E$q^  Cagtk  StreeL 

u  BcHnbardi  TdbooUi,  90th  Jumaiy,  1B09. 
«8ir,  iM.  ,  , 

"  Altfaoagh  I  am  a  stranger  to  yoa,  yet  I  am  not  to  your 
insskB,  ifiMi  I  have  read  and  admixed,  and  wfaick  wOI  contmue 
to  be  read  and  admned  as  long  as  there  remaina  a  taste  f«r 
trae  asei^lence.  Previona  to  committing  the  crime  for  which  I 
am  liow  convicted,  I  composed  several  poems  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect, which  I  herewith  send  for  your  peroaal,  and  hnmbly  hope  you 
^  listen  to  my  tale  of  misery.    I  have  been  a  truly  unfortunate 

*  One  verie  of  this  production  will  Boffice : . 

«>  Bweel— I  MiMtml  ttwl  •*•!  MNif 
OfTsldtous  deeds  by  Scotia  done, 
Wlioee  wnd  notes  warbled  In  the  wte*, 
MUiiitAil  —'-  • 


O'er  hills  and  dales,  and  vales  amanfL 

We've  heard  agate,'*  *c 
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follower  of  the  Muses.  I  was  bom  in  Edinbimh,  of  poor  but 
honest  pareots.  My  father  is  by  trade  a  bookbinder,  and  rav 
mother  dying  in  1798,  he  was  left  a  widower,  with  five  small  chii^ 
dren,  who  have  all  be&fa  brought  up  by  his  own  industry.  As 
soon  as  I  wad  tit  for  a  trade,  he^  Douna  me  apprentice  to  a  tailor  in 
Edinburgh,  but  owing  to  his  usin^  me  badly,  I  went  to  law.  The 
consequence  was,  I  cot  up  my  indentures  after  being  only  two 
years  in  his  service.  To  my  father's  trade  I  have  to  ascribe  my 
first  attachment  to  the  Muses.  I  perused  with  delight  the  books 
that  came  in  the  way ;  and  the  enusions  of  the  poets  of  my  coon* 
try  I  read  with  rapture.  I  now  formed  the  rescdution  of  not  bind- 
ing myself  to  a  trade  again,  as  by  that  means  I  might  ^et  my 
propensity  for  reading  followed.  I  acted  as  clerk  to  dmerent 
people,  and  my  character  was  irreproachable.  I  determined  to 
settle  in  life,  and  for  that  purpose  I  married  a  young  woman  I 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to.  Being  out  of  employment  these 
last  nine  months,  I  suffered  all  the  hardships  (^  want,  and  saw 

*  Poverty  with  empty  hand, 
And  eager  look,  hair-naked  stand/ — Fergusson* 

Reduced  to  this  miserable  situation,  with  my  wife  almost  starving, 
>  and  having  no  friends  to  render  me  the  smallest  assistance,  I  re- 
sided in  a  furnished  room  till  I  wa£  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
then  I  was  literally  turned  out  of  doors,  like  poor  Bermody,  in 
poverty  and  rags.  Having  no  kind  hand  stretched  out  to  help 
me,  I  associated  with  company  of  very  loose  manners,  till  then 
strangers  to  me,  and  by  them  I  was  led  to  commit  the  crime  I  am 
condemned  to  suffer  for.  But  my  mind  is  so  agitated,  I  can  scarce 
narrate  my  tale  of  misery.  My  age  is  only  twenty-three,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  will  be  cut  off  in  the  prime.  I  was  tried  along 
with  my  brother,  Robert  Stewart,  and  John  M'Intyre,  for  breaking 
into  the  workshop  of  Peter  More,  calico-glazer,  Edinburgh,  and 
received  the  dreadful  sentence  to  be  executed  on  the  SSd  of 
Februarv  next  We  have  no  friends  to  apply  to  for  Royal  Mercy, 
If  I  had  any  kind^  friend  to  mention  my  case  to  my  Lord  Justice-' 
Clerk,  perhaps  I  might  get  my  sentence  mitigated.  You  will  see 
my  poems  are  of  the  humorous  cast  Alas!  it  is  now  the  con- 
*  trary.    I  remain  yonr  unfortunate  humble  servant, 

AxfP&Ew  Stewart.'' 

To  iht  same, 

<*  Tolbootb,  Sanday. 

«Sir, 

'^  I  received  your  kind  letter  last  night,  enclosing  one  pound 
sterling,  for  which  I  have  only  to  request  you  will  accept  the  le- 
tum  of  a  gratefiil  heart  My  prayers,  while  on  earth,  will  be 
idwavs  for  your  welfiure.  Yoar  letter  came  like  a  ministeiiiig 
angel  to  me.    The  idea  of  my  approaching  end  darts  across  my 
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bfain ;  snd,  as  our  xromartal  bard,  Siialspeare,  mySj  ^hmown  up 
my  souL'  Some  time  since,  when  chance  threw  in  my  way  Sir 
William  Forbes^s  Life  of  Beattie,  the  account  of  the  closing  scene 
of  Principal  Campbell,  as  therein  mentioned,  made  a  deep  unpres- 
slon  on  my  mind.  '  At  a  time,'  says  he, '  when  Campbell  was  just 
expiring^,  and  had  told  his  wife  and  niece  so,  a  eordial  happened 
imexpc«tedly  to  give  some  relief  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
speak,  he  said,  he  wondered  to  see  their  faces  so  melancholy  and 
covered  with  tears  at  the  apprehension  of  his  depirture.  <  JU  tiuti 
mtkuUf  said  he,  *  /  Att  my  mind  in  such  a  gtate  %n  M«  thovghU  ^ 
aqf  immediaU  dUsohaum^  ifuU  I  eon  express  my  fedin^  tn  no  oiktr 
way  than  6y  saying  I  was  in  a  raptureJ  There  is  something  aw« 
fuUy  satisfactory  m  the  above. 

**  I  have  to  mention,  as  a  dying  man,  that  it  was  not  the  greed 
of  money  that  made  me  commit  the  crime,  but  the  extreme  pressure 
of  poverty  and  want. 

''  How  silent  seems  all ! — ^not  a  whisper,  is  heard. 
Save  the  guardians  of  night  when  they  ba^ ; 
How  dreary  and  wild  appears  all  aroona  1 
No  pitying  voice  near  my  call. 

M  O  fife,  what  are  all  thy  gay  pleasures  and  caies^ 
When  deprived  of  sweet  hberty's  smile  ^ 
Not  hope  in  all  thy  gay  charms  arrayed, 
Can  one  heavy  hour  now  beguile. 

**  How  sad  is  the  poor  convict's  sorrowful  lot^^ 
Condemned  in  these  walls  to  remain. 
When  torn  &om  those  nearest  his  heart. 
Perhaps  ne*er  to  view  them  again  f 

"  The  beauties  of  morning  now  burst  on  my  view^ 
Remembrance  of  scenes  that  are  past. 
When  contentment  sat  smiling,  and  happy  my  lot/— 
Scenes,  alas !  formed  not  for  to  last, 

^  Now  fled  aie  the  hours  I  delighted  to  roam 
Scotia*s  hills,  dales,  and  valleys  among. 
And  with  rapture  would  list  to  the  songs  of  her  bards^ 
And  love*s  tale  as  it  flowed  from  the  tongue. 

*'  Nonjjrht  but  death  now  awaits  me ;  how  dread,  but  true ! 
Tu)w  ghastly  its  form  does  appear ! 
Soon  silent  the  muse  that  delighted  to  view 
And  sing  of  the  sweets  of  the  year. 

^  Yon  ate  the  first  gentleman  I  ever  sent  my  poems  t6,  and  I 
never  corrected  any  of  them,  my  mind  has  been  in  such  a  state. 
I  namoDf  sir,  your  gratefiil  unfortunate  servant,  * 

AHDaaw  STftw^T." 
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It  appears  that  Scott  and  his  good-natured  old  friend, 
Mr.  Manners  the  bookseller,  who  happened  at  this  time  to 
be  one  of  the  bailies  of  Edinburgh,  exerted  their  joint  influ- 
ence in  this  tailor-poet's  behalf,  and  with  such  success,  that 
his  sentence  was  commuted  for  one  of  transportation  for 
life.  A  thin  octavo  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Poems,  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  by  Andrew  Stewart ;  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Author's  Father,  and  sold  by  Manners  &l 
Miller,  and  A.  Constable  h  Co.,  1809,^'  appeared  soon 
after  the  convict's  departure  for  Botany  Bay.  But  as  to 
his  fortune  in  that  new  world,  I  possess  no  information. 
There  seemed  to  me  something  so  striking  in  the  \^'orking 
of  his  feelings  as  expressed  in  bis  letters  to  Scott,  that  1 
thought  the  reader  would  forgive  this  little  epbdde. 

In  the  course  of  February,  Mr.  vJohn  Ballantyne  had 
proceeded  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  him- 
self to  the  chief  publishers  there  in  his  new  capacity,  and 
especially  of  taking  Mr.  .Murray's  instructions  respecting 
the  Scotch  management  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  As 
soon  as  the  spring  vacation  began,  Scott  -followed '  him  by 
sea.  He  might  naturally  have  wished  to  be  at  hand  while 
his  new  partner  was  forming  arrangements  on  which  so 
much  must  depend;  but  some  circumstances  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Scotch  Law  Commission  had  made  the  Lord 
Advocate  request  his  presence. at  this  time  in  town.  There 
he  and  Mrs.  Scott  took  up  their  quarters,  as  usual,  under 
the  ixx)f  of  their  kind  old  fiiends  the  Dumergues ;  wliile 
their  eldest  girl  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  domesti- 
cated with  the  Miss  Baillies  at  Hampstead.  They  staid 
more  than  two  months,  and,  this  being  his  first  visit  to  town 
since  his  fame  had  been  crowned  by  Marmion,  he  was  of 
course  more  than  ever  the  object  of  general  attention.  Mr. 
Morritt  saw  much  of  him,  both  at  his  own  house  in  Port- 
land Place  and  elsewhere,  and  I  transcribe  a  few  sentences 
from  his  memoranda  of  the  period. 

«  Scott,"  his  friend  says,  «raore  eorrectly  tiian  any  other  mafi  I 
ever  knew,  appreciated  the  value  of  that  apparency  enthusiastio 
engouement  which  the  world  of  Londcm  shows  to  the  fttahioBaJble^ 
vonder  of  the  year.    During  the  sojourn  <^  1809,  the  homage  paid 
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Mm  would  have  torned^the  head  of  any  less  gifted  man  of  emi* 
oenee.  It  neither  altered  bis  opinions,  nor  produced  the  affecta^ 
tion  of  despising  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  received  it^  cultivated  it) 
and  repaid  it  in  nis  own  coin.  <  All  this  is  Very  flattering,'  he  would 
say, '  and  very  civil ;  and  if  people  are  amused  with  hearing  me 
teU  a  parcel  of  old  stories,  or  recite  a  pack  of  ballads  to  lovely 
young  girls  and  gaping  matrons,  they  are  easily  pleased,  and  a 
man  would  be  very  ill-natured  who  would  not  give  pleasure  so 
cheaply  conferred.'  If  he  dined  with  us  and  found  any  new  fkcesy 
*■  Well,  do  you  want  me  to  play  lion  to-day  ? '  was  his  usual  ques* 
tion — ^  I  will  roar,  if  you  like  it,  to  your  heart's  content'  Ho 
would,  indeed,  in  such  cases,  put  forth  all  his  inimitable  powers  of 
entertainment — and  day  after  day  surprised  me  by  their  unex-* 
pected  extent  and  variety.  Then,  as  the  party  dwindled,  and  we 
were  left  alone,  he  laughed  at  himself,  quoted,  *■  yet  know  that  I 
one  Snug  the  joiner  am — ^no  lion  fierce,'  Slc, — and  was  at  once 
himself  again. 

^  He  often  lamented  the  injurious  effects  for  literature  and 
genius  resulting  from  the  influence  of  London  celebrity  on  weaker 
minds,  especially  in  the  excitement  of  ambition  for  this  subordinate 
and  ephemeral  reputation  du  salon.  *  It  may  be  a  pleasant  gale 
to  sail  with,'  he  said,  *  but  it  never  yet  led  to  a  port  that  I  should 
like  to  anchor  in;'  nor  did  he  willingly  endure,  either  in  London 
or  Edinbu^^gh,  the  little  exclusive  circles  of  literary  society,  much 
less  their  occasional  fastidiousness  and  pettv  partialities. 

**  One  story  which  I  heard  of  him  from  l5r.  Howley,  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  (for  I  was  not  present,)  was  very  character- 
istic. The  doctor  was  one  of  a  ?rand  congregation  of  lions,  where 
Scott  and  Coleridge,  cum  miSUs  aHiiSy  attended  at  Sotheby's. 
Poets  and  poetry  were  the  topics  of  the  table,  and  Uiere  was  plenti-^ 
fill  recitation  of  effusions  as  yet  unpublished,  which  of  course  ob- 
tained abundant  applause.  Coleridge  repeated  more  than  one, 
which,  as  Dn  H.  thought,  were  eulogized  by  some  of  the  company 
with  something  like  affectation,  and  a  desire  to  humble  Scott  by 
raising  a  poet  of  inferior  reputation  on  his  shoulders.  Scott,  how- 
ever, joined  in  the  compliments  as  cordially  as  any  body,  until,  in 
his  tum,^  he  was  invited  to  display  some  of  his  occasional  poetry, 
much  of  which  he  must,  no  doubt,  have  written.  Scott  said  he 
'  had  published  so  much,  he  had  nothing  of  his  own  left  that  he 
could  think  worth  their  hearing,  but  he  would  repeat  a  little  copy 
of  verses  which  he  had  shortly  before  seen  in  a  provincial  news- 
paper, and  which  seemed  to  him  almost  as  good  as  any  thing  they 
bad  been  listening  to  with  so  much  pleasure:  He  repeated  the 
stanzas  now  so  well  known  of  *  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter.' 
The  applauses  that  ensued  were  faint — then  came  slight  criticisms, 
firom  which  Scott  defended  the  unknown  author.  At  last,  a  more  bit- 
ter antagonist  opened,  and,  fastening  upon  one  line,  cried,  *This  at 
least  is  absolute  nonsense.'    Soott  domed  the  charge — ^the  Zoilus 
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g^nistecl— until  Coleridge,  out  of  all  patience,  ^claimed,  <F«r 
od'fl  sake  let  Mr.  Scott  alone— >t  wrote  the  poem.'  This  expoei- 
tion  of  the  real  worth  of  dinner  criticism  can  hardly  be  excelled.* 
'^He.f^n  complained  of  the  real  dulness  of  parties  where  each 
guest  arrived  under  the  implied  and  tacit  obligation  of  exhibiting 
some  extraordinary  powers  of  talk  or  wit  <  If,'  he  said* '  I  en* 
counter  men  ef  the  worid,  men  of  business,  odd  or  striking  charac- 
ters of  professional  excellence  in  any  department,  I  am  in  my 
element^  for  they  cannot  lionize  me  without  my  returning  the 
eompliment  and  learning  something  from  them.'  He  was  much 
with  Greorge  Ellis,  Canning,  and  Croker,  and  delighted  in  theoi — 
as  indeed  who  did  not?— but  he  loredto  study  eminence,  of  ev<»y 
cla^  and  sort,  and  his  rising  fame  gave  him  easy  access  to  gratiiy 
•11  his  curioei^.'' 

The  meeting  vnlh  Canning,  Croker,  and  Ellis,  to  whieh 
Mr.  Morritt  alludes,  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  affiurs  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The 
first  number  of  that  Journal  appeared  while  Scott  was  in 
London :  it  contained  three  articles  Crom  his  pen — namely, 
one  on  the  Reliques  of  Burns ;  another  on  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid ;  and  a  third  on  Sir  John  Carr's  Tour  through 
Scotland.  His  conferences  with  tiie  editor  and  publisher 
were  frequent;  and  the  latter  certsunly  contemplated,  at 
this  tiine,  a  most  close  and  intimate  connection  with  him^ 
not  only  as  a  reviewer,  but  an  author ;  and,  consequently, 
with  both  the  concerns  of  the  Messrs.  Ballantyne.  Scott 
continued  fi>r  some  time  to  be  a  very  active  contributor  to 
the  Quarterly  Review ;  nor,  indeed,  was  his  connection 
with  it  ever  entirely  suspended.  But  John  Ballantyne 
transacted  business  in  a  iashion  which  soon  cooled,  and  in  no 


•  It  may  amiue  the  reader  to  turn  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  owa  stately 
account  of  this  lion-show  in  Grosvenor  Street,  in  the  preface  to  his 
celebrated  Eclogue.  There  was  one  person  present,  it  seems,  whs  had 
been  in  the  seeret  of  its.authorship—^r  Humphrey  Davy ;  and  no  one 
could  have  eaioyed  the  scene  more  than  he  must  haw  done.  **  At 
the  house,"  Coiend^  says,  «  of  a  geniUemaa  who,  by  the  prinriiits 
and  eorrespOBdiaf  virtues  of  a  rioeere  Christian,  conaeorates  a  p.w1<k. 
vated  fenhis  aad  the  favorable  accidents  of  birth,  opulence,  and  sptear* 
did  connections,  it  was  my  |[ood  fortune  to  meet,  in  a  dinner  partyTwith 
more  men  of  celebrity  in  science  or  polite  literature  than  axe  commonly 
found  collected  around  the  same  table.  In  the  45ourBe  of  oonversationl 
one  of  the  party  reminded  an  illustrious  poet,"  Ac.  A^^^CoUridtr^ 
FoetUal  Works.  Edition  1886.  Vol.  I.  p.  S4.  wc— ^.^mi^g^e  « 
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feiy  loog  time  fisaolved,  the  general  ^'  alliance  oflfensiveand 
defensive ''  with  Mumy,  which  Scott  had  announced  before 
leaving  Edinburgh  to  both  Southey  and  Ellis. 

On  his  return  northwards,  he  spent  a  fortnight  in  York- 
shire with  Mr.  Morritt ;  but  his  correspondence,  fiom  which 
I  resume  my  extracts,  will  show,  among  other  things,  the 
lively  impression  made  on  him  by  his  first  view  of  Rokeby. 

Tiie  next  of  these  letters  reminds  me,  however,  that  I 
should  have  mentioned  sooner  the  death  of  Camp,  the  first 
of  not  a  few  dogs  whose  names  will  be  "  lieshly  remem- 
bered ^  as  long  as  their  master's  w(»ks  are  popular.  This 
&vorite  began  to  droop  early  in  1808,  and  became  incapa- 
ble of  accompanying  Scott  in  his  rides ;  but  he  preserved 
his  auction  and  sagacity  to  the  last.  At  Ashestiel,  as  the 
servant  was  laying  die  cloth  ibr  dinner,  he  would  address 
the  dog  lying  on  hb  mat  by  the  fire,  and  say,  '^  Camp,  my 
good  fellow,  the  sheriff's  coming  home  by  the  ford— or  by 
the  hill ;  "  and  the  sick  animal  would  immediately  bestir 
himself  to  welcome  his  master,  going  out  at  the  back  door, 
or  the  fi*ont  door,  accordbg  to  the  direction  given,  and  ad- 
vancing as  far  as  he  was  able,  either  towards  the  ford  of  the 
Tweed,  or  the  bridge  over  the  Glenkinnon  bum  beyond 
Liaird  Nippy's  gate.  He  died  about  January,  1809,  and 
was  buried  in  a  fine  moonlight  night,  in  the  little  garden 
behind  the  house  in  Castle  Street,  immediately  opposite  to 
the  window  at  which  Scott  usually  sat  writing.  My  wife 
tells  me  she  remembers  the  whole  family  standing  in  tears 
about  the  grave,  as  her  father  himself  smoothed  down  the 
turf  above  Camp  with  the  saddest  expression  of  face  she 
had  ever  seen  m  him.  He  had  been  engaged  to  dine 
abroad  that  day,  but  apologized  on  account  of  ^^  the  death 
of  a  dear  old  friend ; "  and  Mr.  Macdonald  Buchanan  was 
not  at  all  surprised  that  he  should  have  done  sO;  when  it 
came  out  next  mommg  that  Camp  was  no  more. 

«  To  George  EtUs^  Esq. 

«  Ediobnrgli,  #Ql7  8, 1809. 

''My  dear  Ellis, 

«*  We  reached  home  about  a  fortnight  ago,  haviiup  hngered 
a  little  whOe  at  Rokeby  Park,  the  seat  of  oar  friend  Monitt,  and 
voEi.  n*  18 
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One  of  the  moet  enviable  places  I  have  ever  seen,  as  it  nnites  the 
richness  and  luxuriance  of  English  vegetation  with  the  romantic 
variety  of  glen,  torrent,  and  copse,  which  dignifies  our  northern 
sceneiy.  The  Greta  and  Tees,  two  most  beautiful  and  rapid  rivers, 
join  their  currents  in  the  demesne.  The  banks  of  the  Lees 
resemble,  from  the  height  of  the  rocks,  the  glen  of  Roslin,  so 
much  and  justly  admired.  The  Greta  is  the  scene  of  a  condc 
romance,*  of  which  I  think  I  remember  giving  you  the  outline.  1^ 
concerns  the  history  of  a  <  Felon  Sowe,* — 

*  Which  won'd  in  Rokeby  wood, 
Ran  endlong  Greta  side,* 

bestowed  by  Ralph  of  Rokeby  on  the  freres  of  Richmond,  and 
the  misadventures  of  the  holy  fathers  in  their  awkward  attempts 
to  catch  this  intractable  animaL  We  had  the  pleasure  to  find  all 
our  little  folks  well,  and  are  now  on  the  point  of  shifting  quarters 
to  Ashestiel.  I  have  supplied  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  poor  old  Camp  with  a  terrier  puppy  of  the  old  shaggy  Celtic 
breed.  He  is  or  high  pedigree,  and  was  procured  with  great  diffi- 
culty by  the  kindness  of  Miss  Dunlop  of  Dunlop;  so  I  have 
christened  him  Wallace,  as  the  donor  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Guardian  of  Scotland.  Having  given  you  all  this  curious  and 
valuable  information  about  my  own  affiiirs,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  enclosed,  which  was  in  fact  the  principal  cause  of  my 
immediately  troubling  you."  ♦  *  * 

The  enclosure,  and  the  rest  of  the  letter,  refer  to.  the 

Imvate  afiairs  of  Mr.  Southey,  in  whose  favor  Scott  had 
or  some  time  back  been  strenuously  using  his  interest  with 
his  friends  in  the  Government.  How  well  he  had,  while 
in  London,  read  the  feelings  of  some  of  those  ministers 
towards  each  other,  appears  from  various  letters  written 
upon  his  return  to  Scotland.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote 
part  of  one  addressed  to  the  distinguished  author  whose 
fortunes  he  was  exerting  himself  to  promote.  To  him 
Scott  says  (14th  June) — 

**  Mr.  Canning's  opportunities  to  serve  you  will  soon  be  numerous, 
or  they  will  soon  be  gone  altogether;  for  he  is  of  a  different  mould 
from  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  a  decided  foe  to  those  half 
measures  which  1  know  you  detest  as  much  as  I  do.  It  is  not  his 
iku]t  that  the  cause  of  Spain  is  not  at  this  moment  triumphant. 
This  I  know,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  know 
it  too." 


*  Scott  printed  this  Ballad  in  the  Notes  to  his  poem  of  Rokeby. 
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Before  fixing  himself  at  Ashestiel  for  the  autumn,  he 
had  undertaken  to  have  a  third  poem  ready  for  publication, 
by  John  Ballantyne,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  probably 
made  some  progress  in  the  composition  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  On  the  rising  of  the  Court  in  July,  he  went,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Scott  and  his  eldest  daughter,  to  revisit 
the  localities,  so  dear  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  juvenile 
rambling,  which  he  had  chosen  for  the  scene  of  his  fable. 
He  gave  a  week  to  his  old  inends  at  Cambusmore,  and 
ascertained,  in  his  own  person,  that  a  good  horseman,  well 
mounted,  might  gallop  from  the  shore  of  Loch  Vennachar 
to  the  rock  of  Stirling  within  the  space  allotted  for  that 
purpose  to  Fitz   Jame^.      From  Cambusmore  the  party 

Sroceeded  to  Ross  Priory,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
Ir.  Macdonald  Buchanan,  explored  the  islands  of  Loch 
Lomond,  Arrochar,  Loch  Sloy,  and  all  the  scenery  of  a 
hundred  desperate  conflicts  between  the  Macfarlanes,  the 
Colquhouns,  and  the  Clan  Alpine.  At  Buchanan  House, 
which  is  very  near  Ross  Priory,  Scott's  friends.  Lady 
Douglas  and  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  were  then  visiting  the 
Duke  of  Montrose ;  he  joined  them  there,  and  read  to  them 
the  Stag  Chase,  which  he  had  just  completed  undej  the  full 
influence  of  the  genius  loci* 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  at  Buchanan  House,  that  he  first 
saw  Lord  Byron's  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers." 
On  this  subject  he  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  Marmion  in 
1830— 

**'  When  Byron  wrote  his  famous  satire,  I  had  my  share  of  flagel* 
lation  among  my  betters.  My  crime  was  having  written  a  poem 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  which  was  no  otherwise  true  than  that  I 
sold  the  copy-right  fox  that  sum.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  an 
author  can  hardly  be  censured  for  accepting  such  a  sum  as  the 
booksellers  are  willing  to  f^e  him,  especially  as  the  gentlemen  of 
the  trade  made  no  complaints  of  their  bargain,  I  thought  the  inter- 
ference with  my  private  aScdrs  was  rather  beyond  the  limits  of 
literary  satire.  I  was,  moreover,  so  far  from  having  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  offensive  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh,  that  I  had 
remonstrated  with  the  editor,  because  I  thought  the  'Hours  ot 
Idleness » treated  with  undue  severity.  They  were  written,  like 
all  juvenile  poetry,  rather  from  the  ilcoUection  of  what  had  pleased 
the  author  in  others,  than  what  had  been  suggested  by  his  own 
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imagination ;  but  neverllieless  I  tbon^t  they  coDteined 
of  noble  promise." 

I  need  hardly  transcribe  the  well-known  lines— 

<<  Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crestea,  haognty  Marmion, — " 


down  to 


^  For  this  we  spurn  ApoIlo*s  yenal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  '  good  night  to  Marmion/  " — 


with  his  lordship's  note  on  the  last  line—''  Good  night  to 
Marmion,  the  pathetic  and  also  prophetic  exclamation  (^ 
Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  death  of  honest  M armion*" — 
But  it  may  entertain  my  readers  to  compare  the  style  in 
which  Scott  alludes  to  Byron's  assault  in  the  preface  of 
1830,  with  that  of  one  of  his  contemporary  letters  on  the 
subject  Addressing  (August  7,  1809)  the  gentleman  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  been  interceding  with  Mr.  Canniag, 
he  says — 

**  By  the  way,  is  the  ancient  ****,  whose  decease  is  to  open 
OUT  quest,  thinking  of  a  better  world  ?  I  only  ask  because,  about 
three  years  ago,  I  accepted  the  office  I  hold  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  revenue  to  accrue  to  me  only  on  the  deatii  of  the  old  incum- 
bent But  my  friend  has  since  token  out  a  new  lease  of  life,  and, 
unless  I  get  some  Border  lad  to  cut  his  throat,  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  live  as  long  as  I  shall  ^ — such  odious  deceivers  are  these 
invalids.  Mine  reminds  me  of  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the^Sea,  and 
will  certainly  throttle  me  if  I  can*t  somehow  dismount  him.  If  I 
were  once  in  possession  of  my  reversionary  income,  I  would,  like 
you,  bid  farewell  to  the  drudgery  of  literature,  and  do  nothing  but 
what  I  pleased,  which  might  be  another  phrase  for  doing  very 
little.  I  was  always  an  admirer  of  the  moaest  insh  of  a  retainer 
in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays-^ 

*  I  would  not  be  a  serving  man 

To  cany  the  cloak-bag  still. 
Nor  would  I  be  a  falconer. 

The  greedy  hawks  to  fill ; 
But  I  wpnld  live  in  a  good  house, 

And  have  a  good  master  too, 
And  I  would  eat  and  drink  of  the  best, 

And  no  work  would  I  do/ 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  funny  enough  to  see  a  whelp  of  a  young 
Lord  Byron  abusing  me,  of  whose  circumstances  he  knows 
nothing,  for  endeavonng  to  scratch  out  a  living  with  my  pen.  God 
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lielp  the  bear  i(  having  little  else  to  eat,  he  mtist  not  even  suck  his 
own  paws.  I  can  assare  the  noble  imp  of  fkme  it  is  not  my  ffxift 
that  I  was  not  born  to  a  paik  and  £5000  a-year,  as  it  is  pot  his 
Jordship'a  merit,  although  it  may  be  his  great  good  fortune,  that 
he  was  not  born  to  live  by  bis  literary  talents  or  success. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  I  shall  be  impatient  to  hear  how  your 
matters  fadge." 

This  gentleman's  afiatis  are  again  alluded  to  in  a  letter 
to  Ellis,  dated  Ashestiel,  September  14  :— * 

^^  I  do  not  write  to  whet  a  purpose  that  is  not  blunted,  but  to 
express  my  anxious  wishes  that  your  kind  endeavors  may  succeed 
while  it  is  called  to-day^  for,  by  all  tokens,  it  will  soon  be  yesterday 
with  this  Ministry.  And  they  will  deserve  it,  for  crossing,  jostling, 
and  hainpering  the  measures  of  the  only  man  among  them  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  salvation  of  the  country.  The  spring-tide  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  break  in  this  next  session  of  Parhament  There 
is  an  evil  fate  upon  Us  in  all  we  do  at  home  and  abroad,  else  why 
should  the  Conqueror  of  Talavera  be  retreating  from  the  field  of 
his  ^ory  at  a  moment  when,  by  all  reasonable  calculation,  he 
shoiud  have  been  the  soul  and  mover  of  a  combined  army  of  150,000 
English,  ^aniards,  and  Portuguese  ?  And  why  should  Gifford  em- 
ploy iumself  at  home  in  the  uriftless  exercise  of  coirection,  as  if 
MercuiY,  instead  of  stretching  to  a  race  himself,  were  to  amuse 
himself  with  starting  a  bedrid  cripple,  and  making  a  pair  of 
crutches  for  him  with  his  own  hand?  Much  might  have  been 
4oiie,  and  may  yet  be  done ;  but  we  are  not  yet  in  the  right  way. 
Is  there  no  one  among  you  who  can  throw  a  Congreve  rocket 
imonff  the  gerunds  and  supines  of  that  model  of  pedants.  Dr.  Phi- 
lopatns  Parr  ?  I  understand  your  foreign  lingos  too  little  to  at- 
tempt it,  but  pretty  things  might  be  said  upon  tte  memorable  tureen 
which  he  begged  of  Lord  Somebody,  whom  he  afterwanb  wished 
to  prove  to  be  mad.  For  example,  I  would  adopt  some  of  the 
leaoing  phrases  of  «ndepen<ien<,  kighraouledf  contentus  parvo,  and 
so  foi^  with  which  he  is  bespattered  in  the  Edinburgn,  and  de- 
clare it  our  opinion,  that,  if  indulged  with  the  three  wishes  of 
Prior's  tale,  he  would  answer,  like  th&  heroine  Corisca — 

<  A  ladle  to  my  silver  dish 
Is  all  I  want,  is  all  I  wish.' 

I  did  wd  review  Miss  Edgeworth,  nor  do  I  think  it  all  well  done ; 
at  lea^  it  falls  below  my  opinion  of  that  lady's  merits.  Indeed, 
I  have  contributed  nothing  to  tiie  last  Review,  and  am,  therefore, 
according  to  all  roles,  the  more  entitled  to  criticise  it  freely.  The 
conclusion  of  the  article  on  Sir  John  Moore  is  transcendently 
written ;  and  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say,  <  out  Erasmxu^  aiU  Dia- 
holit9^    Your  sugar-oake  is  very  far  from  being  a  heavy  bon-fton; 

18* 
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bttt  tliexe  I  think  we  stop.  The  Missicaiaxiefl^  Ihongh  retj  good, 
is  on  a  subject  rather  stale,  and  much  of  the  rest  is  absoliite 
wading. 

<<  As  an  excuse  for  my  own  indolencOi  I  have  been  in  tiie  High- 
lands for  s(Mne  time  past ;  and  who  should  I  meet  there,  of  all 
fowls  in  the  air,  but  your  friend  Mr.  Blackburn,  to  whom  I  was  so 
much  obliged  for  the  care  he  took  of  my  late  unfortunate  relative, 
at  vour  iriendly  request  The  recognition  was  unfortunately 
made  jnst  when  I  was  leaving  the  country ;  and  as  he  was  in  a 
gig,  and  I  on  the  driving-seat  of  a  carriage,  the  place  ot  meeting 
a  narrow  Highland  roa^  which  looked  as  xf  for^  patent  pfeu^ M 
had  furrowed  it,  we  had  not  time  or  space  for  so  long  a  greetmg 
as  we  could  have  wished.  He  has  a  capital  good  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leven,  about  three  miles  below  its  discharge  fiom 
the  lake,  and  very  near  the  classical  spot  where  Matthew  &amble 
and  his  whole  family  were  conducted  by  Smollett,  and  where 
Smollett  himself  was  bom.  There  is  a  new  inducement  fi>r  you 
to  come  to  Caledon.  Your  health,  thank  God,  is  now  no  impedi- 
ment ;  and  I  am  told  sugar  and  rum  excel  even  whisky — so  your 
purse  must  be  proportiomdly  distended." 

The  unfortunate  i»otber,  the  blot  df  the  fiuiuly,  to  whom 
Scott  alludes  in  this  letter,  had  disappointed  aU  the  hopes 
under  which  his  friends  sent  him  to  Jamaica.  It  may  be 
remarked,  as  characterbtic  of  Scott  at  thb  time,  that,  ia 
the  various  letters  to  Ellis  concembg  Daniel,  he  speaks  of 
him  as  his  rdatiany  never  as  his  brother;  and  it  toiagl  also 
be  mentioned,  as  a  circumstance  suggesting  that  Darnel  had 
retained,  after  all,  some  sense  of  pride,  that  his  West  In- 
dian patron  was  allowed  by  himself  to  remain,  to  the  end 
of  their  connection,  in  ignorance  of  what  his  distinguished 
brother  had  thus  thought  fit  to  suppress*  Mr.  Bkdcbum, 
m  fact,  never  knew  that  Daniel  was  Walter  Scott's  brother, 
until  he  was  applied  to  for  some  information  respecting  him 
on  my  own  behalf,  after  this  narrative  was  begun.  The 
story  ^is,  shortly,  that  the  adventurer's  habits  of  dissipaticm 
proved  mcurable;  but  he  finally  left  Jamaica  under  a 
i^tigma  which  Walter  Scott  regarded  with  utter  severi^. 
Being  employed  in  some  service  against  a  refiractory  or 
insurgent  body  of  negroes,  be  had  ediibitqd  a  lamentable 
d^iency  of  spmt  and  conduct*  He  returned  to  Scotland 
a  dishonored  man  ;  and,  though  he  found  shelter  and  com- 
passion firom  bis  mother,  bis  brother  would  never  see  him 
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9g^.  Ifay,  ipiicai,  soon  96^9  Uf  health,  shattmd  faj  db* 
sdute  indulgence,  and  probably  the  intolerable  load  of 
diame,  gave  way  altogether,  and  he  died,  as  yet  a  yGfui^ 
man,  the  poet  refiised  eitb^r  tp  att^d  his  funen^,  or  to 
wear  imNiming  for  him,  like  the  rest  of  the  &mily.  Thus 
sternly,  when  in  the  height  and  pride  of  his  blood,  could 
Scott,  whose  heart  was  never  hardened  against  the  distress 
of  ap  enemy,  recoil  fixun  the  disgrace  of  a  brother*  It  is 
a  more  pleasing  part  of  my  duty  to  add,  that  he  spdice  to 
me,  twenty  years  afierwardsj,  m  terms  of  great  and  painful 
contrition  for  the  austerity  with  which  he  had  conducted 
himself  on  ^is  occasjcm.  I  must  add,  moreover,  that  ha 
took  a  warm  inters  in  a  natural  child  whom  Darnel 
ittd  bequeathed  to  his  mother^s  care ;  and,  after  the  old 
lady's  death,  rdigjoudy  supj^ed  her  place  as  the  boy'^ 
j^tector. 

About  this  time,  the  edition  of  Sir  Ilal{^  Sadler's  State 
Papers,  &c.,  (3  vols,  royal  4to,)  was  at  length  completed  hv 
Scott,  and  published  by  Constable ;  but  the  letters  w\vm 
pa^ed  between  die  editor  and  die  bookseller  show  that 
their  personal  estrangement  had  as  yet  undei^one  slender 
alteration.  The  collection  of  the  Sadler  papers  was  chiefly 
the  woi^  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cliffi>rd;  but  Scott  drew  up  the 
Manoir  and  Notes,  and  superintended  the  printing.  His 
aceouBt  of  the  life  of  Sadler**  extends  to  tbiri^  pages ;  and 
both  it  and  his  notes  are  written  with  all  that  hveiy  solicif* 
tude  about  pcnnts  of  antiquarian  detail,  which  accompanied 
turn  through  so  many  tasks  less  attractive  than  the  pers(»ial 
career  of  a  dSstbguished  statesman  inUmately  connected 
with  the  Ibrtunes  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Some  vol^ 
unoesof  the  edition  of  Somers's  Tracts  (which  he  had  un- 
dertaken for  Mr.  MiUer  and  other  booksellers  of  London, 
two  or  three  years  before)  were  also  puUisdied  about  the 
tame  period ;  but  that  compilation  was  not  finished  (13 
Tois.^  royal  4to)  until  1612.  His  part  in  it  (for  whioh  the 
booksellers  paid  him  1300  guineas)  was  dHi^eiftly  p^r- 
fbcmed,  and  shows  abundant  traces  of  his  sagacious  undi^- 
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stancfing  and  gracefiil  expression.  His  ^ditxmd  iabois  on 
Drydoi,  Swift,  and  these  other  collections,  were  gradually 
storing  his  mind  with  that  minute  and  accurate  knowledge 
,  of  the  leading  persons  and  events  both  o(  Scotch  and  Ekig-. 
lish  history,  whiph  made  hb  ccMiversation  on  such  subjects 
that  of  one>ho  had  rather  lived  with  than  read  about  the 
departed ;  while,  unlike  other  antiquaries^  he  always  pre- 
served tl^  keenest  interest  in  the  transactions  of  his  own 
time. 

The  reader  has  seen  that,  durkig  his  stay  in  London  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  Scott  became  strongly  impressed 
with  a  suspicion  that  the  Duke  of  Pordand's  Cabinet  could 
not  much  longer  bold  together ;  and  the  letters  which  have 
been  quoted,  when  considered  along  with  the  actu^  course 
of  sul»equent  events,  can  leave  little  doubt'  that  he  had 
gathered  this  impression  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Canning's 
private  conversation  as  to  the  recent  management  of  the 
War  Department  by  Lord  Castlereagh.     It  is  now  known 
that,  as  early  as  Easter,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs 
had  mfonned  the  head  of  the  (xovemment  that,  unless  the 
Secretary  for  War  and  the  Colonies  were  replaced  by  a 
more  competent  person,  he  himself  must  withdraw  m>m 
the  Ministry ;  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  majori^ 
of  the  Cabinet  concumed  in  the  neces^ty  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  removal,  but  pressed   Mr.  Canning  to  allow  the 
matter  to  lie  over  until  the  conclusion  of  the  ParHamentaiy 
Session ;  that  Mr.  Canning,  reluctantly  agreeing  to  this 
delay,  continued  to  sit  for  some  months  in  the  same  Cabinet 
with  the  colleague  whose  eventual  dismissal  had  been  con* 
ceded  to  his  representation ;  and  that  when,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  the  Duke.of  Portland  at  length  informed  him 
cf  Mr.  Canning's  resolution,  with  llie  date  of  its  original 
communication  to  his  Grace  and  the  other  Ministecs,  Lord 
Castlereagh  tendered  his  resignation,  and  wrote. the  same 
day  to  Mr.  Canning,  reproaching  him  with  double-<]eaIing« 

"Having,"  he  said,  "pronounced  it  unfit  that  I  should  remaia  " 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  made  my  situation  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  dependent  on  your  will  and  pleasure,  you 
continued  to  ait  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  me,  and  leav^  'me  not 
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only  in  tiM  jpeTBoaakHi  that  I  powcwed  your  confideDee  and  mp* 
port  as  a  eoueagae,  but  aUowed  me,  in  breach  of  erety  princmk 
of  good  fiuth,  both  public  and  }>riyate,  to  originate  and  proceed  in 
the  execution  of  a  new  enterprise  of  the  most  ardnoua  and  impor- 
tant nature,  [the  Walcheren  Expedition,)  with  your  apparent  con- 
coirence  ana  ostensible  approbation.  Yon  were  fully  aware  thaL 
if  my  sitoation  in  the  govemment  had  been  disclosed  to  me,  I 
could  not  have  submitted  to  remain  one  moment  in  office,  without 
the  entire  abandonment  of  my  private  honor  and  public  duty. 
Yon  knew  I  was^  deceived,  and  yon  continned  to  deoetye  me." 

The  result  was  a  duel  on  the  moniing  of  the  21sty  in 
which  Mr*  Canning  was  attended  by  Mr.  Chades  E31is 
(now  Lord  Seaford)  as  his  second.  Mr.  Canning,  at  the 
second  fire,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  while  his 
antagonist  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  button  on  the  lapel  of 
his  Qoat  havmg  been  shot  off.  In  consequence  of  this 
quarrel,  both  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Cfannins  retired 
m>m  office ;  their  example  was  followed  by  the  JDuke  of 
Portland  himself;  and  after  fruitless  negotiations  with 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  Mr.  Percival  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
while  the  Marquis  Wellesley  took  the  Seals  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  and  Lord  Liverpool  removed  from  the  Home 
Office  to  that  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  occupied.  There 
were  some  other  changes,  but  Scott's  friend,  Mr.  R.  Dun- 
das,,  (now  Lord  MelviUe,)  remained  in  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Control. 

While  the  public  mind  was  occupied  with  the  duel  and 
its  yet  uncertain  results,  Scott  wrote  as  foUows  to  the  near- 
est relation  and  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Canning's 
second:-— 

•^To  Ckorge  EOiSj  Esq. 

«  AdMflUel ,  B9SfL  86, 1809. 

<<My  dear  Ellis, 

<VTour  letter  ffave  me  ffreat  pleasure,  especially  the  outsidOi 
for  Canning^  franK  assured  me  mat  his  wound  was  at  least  not 
materially  serious.  So  for  once  the  envelope  of  your  letter  was 
even  more  welcome  than  the  contents.  That  harehrained  Irish* 
man's  letter  carries  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  it,  for  surely  he 
would  have  had  much  more  reason  for  personal  animosity  had 
Canning  made  the  matter  public,  against  the  wishes  of  his  uncle 
and  every  other  person  concerned  than  for  his  consenting,  at 
their  request,  that  it  should  remain  a  secret,  and  leaving  it  to  them 
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to  make  such  commimication  to  Lord  C.  as  they  ahoold  thiiik 
proper,  and  when  they  should  think  proper.  I  am  ill  situsled 
for  the  explanations  I  would  wish  to  give,  but  I  have  forwarded 
copies  of  the  letters  to  Lord  Dalkeith,  a  high-spirited  and  inde* 
pendrat  young  nobleman,  in  whose  opinion  Mr.  Canning  would,  I 
think,  wish  to  stand  well.  I  have  alao  taken  some  measures  to 
prevent  the  good  folks  of  Edinburgh  from  running  after  any  straw 
that  may  be  thrown  into  the  wind.  I  wrote  a  very  hurried  note  to 
Mr.  C.  Ellis  the  instant  I  seno  the  accident  in  the  papers,  not  know- 
ing exactly  where  you  mvht  be,  and  trustiDg  he  would  excuse 
my  extreme  anxiety  and  solicitude  upon  the  occasion. 

**  I  see,  among  other  reports,  that  my  friend,  Robert  Dundas,  is 
mentioned  as  Secretary  at  War.  I  confess  I  shall  be  both  vexed 
and  disappointed  if  he,  of  whose  talents  and  opinions  I  think  very 
highly,  should  be  prevailed  on  to  embark  in  so  patched  and  crazy 
a  vessel  as  can  now  be  lashed  together,  and  that  upon  a  sea  which 
promises  to  be  sufBciently  boisterous.  My  own  hopes  of  eyei3r 
kind  are  as  low  as  the  heels  of  my  boots,  and  methinks  I  would 
•ay  to  any  friend  of  mine  as  Tybalt  aaya  to  Benvolio^  *  What ! 
art  thou  drawn  among  these  heartless  hinds  ? '  I  suppose  the 
Doctor  will  be  move  the  first,  and  then  the  Whigs  win  come  in 
like  a  land-flood,  and  lay  the  country  at  the  feet  of  Buonaparte  for 
peace.  This,  if  his  devil  does  not  fail,  he  will  readily  patch  up^ 
and  send  a  few  hundred  thousands  among  our  coach-drivinff  no- 
blesse, and  perhaps  amonff  our  Princes  cS*  the  Blood.  With  the 
influence  acquired  by  such  gages  de  amiiU,  and  by  ostentatious 
hospitality  at  his  court  to  all  those  idiots  who  will  foi^t  the  rat- 
trap  of  the  ifefenuf,  and  crowd  there  for  novelty,  there  wiU  be,  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  what  we  have  never  yet  seen»  a 
real  French  party  in  this  country.  To  this  you  are  to  add  all  Uie 
Burdettites,  men,  who,  rather  than  want  combustibles,  will  fetoh 
brimstone  from  hell.  It  is  not  these  whom  I  fear,  however, — ^it  is- 
the  vile  and  degrading  spirit  of  egoisme  so  prevalent  among  the 
higher  ranks,  especially  among  the  mghest.  God  forgive  me  if  I  ^ 
them  injustice,  but  I  think  champagne  duty  free  would  go  a  great 
way  to  seduce  some  of  them ;  and  is  it  not  a  strong  symptom 
when  people,  knowing  and  fbeling  Uieir  own  weakness,  will,  from 
mere  selfishness  and  pride,  sufller  the  vessel  to  drive  on  the  shelves, 
rather  than  she  should  be  saved  by  the  only  pilot  capable  of  the 
task?  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  let  me  know  what  is 
likely  to  be  done---whether  any  fi^ht  can  yet  be  made,  or  if  all  is 
over.  Lord  Melville  had  been  furious  for  some  time  against  this 
Administration — ^I  think  he  will  hardly  lend  a  hand  to  clear  the 
wreck.  I  should  think,  if  Marquis  Wellesley  returns,  he  might  form 
a  steady  Administration,  but  God  wot  he  must  condemn  most  of 
the  present  rotten  planks  before  he  can  lay  down  the  new  vessel 
Above  all,  let  me  know  how  Canning's  recovery  goes  on.  We 
must  think  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  Review.    Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  S.** 
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Scott's  views  as  to  the  transactions  of  this  period,  and' 
the  principal  parties  concerned  in  them,  were  considerably 
altei^  by  the  observation  of  subsequent  years  ;  but  I  have 
been  much  interested  with  watching  the  course  of  his  sen- 
timents and  opinions  on  such  subjects;  and^  in  the  belief 
that  others  may  feel  in  the  same  way  with  myself^  I  shall 
insert,  without  comment,  some  further  extracts  fiom  this 
correspondence. 

To  the  same, 

«<  Aihestlel,  Nov.  9, 180d. 

«My  dear  Ellis, 

'*I  had  your  letter  some  time  ago,  which  gave  me  less  com- 
fort in  the  present  public  emergency  than  your  letters  usually  do. 
Frankly,  I  see  great  doubts,  not  to  say  an  impossibility,  of  Can- 
ning's attaining  that  rank  among  the  Opposition  which  will  enable 
him  to  cominand  the  use  of  their  shoulders  to  place  him  where?— 

?ou  cannot  be  more  convinced  than  I  am — ^he  is  entitled  to  stand. 
*he  condotHeri  of  the  Grenvilles — for  they,  have  no  political  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  no  political  party,  detached  from  their  im- 
mense influence  over  individuals — will  hardly  be  seduced  from 
.their  standard  to  that  of  Canning,  by  an  eloquence  which  has  been 
exerted  upon  them  in  vain,  even  when  they  mi^ht  have  hoped  to 
be  gainers  by  listening  to  it  The  soi-dtsard  "VSniiaa  stick  togeth- 
er like  burs.  The  ragged  regiment  of  Burdett  anil  Folkstone  is 
under  yet  stricter  discipline,  for  you  may  have  observed  that  no 
lover  was  ever  so  jealous  of  his  mistress  as  Sir  Francis  is  of  his 
mob  popularity — witness  the  fate  of  Paull,  Tierney,  even  Wardle ; 
in  short,  of  whomsoever  presumed  to  rival  the  brazen  image  whom 
the  mob  of  Westminster  has  set  up.  That  either,  or  both  of  these 
parties,  will  be  delighted  with  the  accession  of  our  friend's  wisdom 
and  eloquence,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  disputed.  That  the 
Grenvilles,  in  particular,  did  he  only  propose  to  himself  a  slice  of 
the  great  pudding,  wpuld  allow  him  to  help  himself  wherd  the 
plums  lie  thickest,  cannot  be  doubtdd.  But  I  think  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they,  closely  banded  and  confident  of  triumph 
as  they  at  present  are,  will  accept  of  a  colleague  upon  terms  which 
would  make  him  a  master;  and  unless  Canning  has  these,  it 
appears  to  me  that  M^ejthe  Republic)  should  be  no  better  than  if 
he  had  retained  his  office  in  the  present,  or  rather  late.  Adminis- 
tration. But  how  far,  in  throwing  himself  altogether  into  the  arms 
of  Opposition  at  this  crisis,  Canning  will  injure  himself  with  the 
large  and  sound  party  who  profess  Pittism^  is,  I  really  think, 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  influence  of  his  name  ii^  at  present 
as  great  as  you  or  I  could  wish  it ;  but  those  who  wish  to  under- 
mine it,  want  but,  according  to  our  Scottish  proverb,  *  a  hair  to 
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make  a  tether  oV  I  admit  his  hand  is  y^  fifficnlt  to  plaj,  and 
much  as  I  love  and  admire  him,  I  am  most  interested  hecanse  it  is 
the  decided  interest  of  his  cotmtry,  that  he  should  pique,  repiqoe, 
and  capot  his  antagonists.  But  you  imow  much  of  ihe  delicacj 
of  ^e  eame  lies  in  (fifcorcKw— so  I  hope  he  will  be  in  bo  hnnr 
on  throwing  out  his  cards. 

^I  am  tl^  more  anxious  on  this  score,  because  I  feel  an  inter- 
nal conviction  Uiat  neither  Marquis  Wellesley  nor  Lord  Melyilte 
will  lend  their  names  to  bolster  out  this  rump  of  an  Administra'^ 
tion.  S}rmptoms  of  this  are  said  to  have  transpired  in  Scotland^ 
but  in  this  retirement  I  cannot  leam  upon  what  authority.  Should 
this  prove  so,  I  confess  mv  best  wishes  would  be  realized,  because 
I  cannot  see  how  Percival  could  avoid  surrendering  at  discretion, 
and  takinff,  perhaps,  a  peerage.  We  should  then  have  an  Admin- 
istration a  la  Putf  which  is  a  much  better  thing  than  an  Oppo- 
sition, however  conducted  or  headed,  which,  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea,  forms  indeed  but  a  single  body  when  it  is  rolling  towards  the 
shore,  but  dashes  into  foam  and  dispersion  the  instant  it  reaches 
its  object  Should  Canning  and  toe  above-named  noble  peers 
come  to  understand  each  ouier,  jdned  to  all  amonff  the  present 
Ministry  whom  their  native  good  sense,  and  an  attachment  to  good 
warm  places,  will  lead  to  hear  reason,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we 
might  form  a  deeper  front  to  the  enemy  than  we  have  presented 
since  the  death  of  Pitt,  or  rather  since  the  dissolution  of  his  first 
Administration.  But  if  this  be  a  dream,  as  it  may  very  probably 
be,  I  still  hope  Canning  will  take  his  own  ground  in  Parliament, 
and  hoist  his  own  standard.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  success- 
ful. So  much  for  politics — about  which,  after  all,  my  neighbors 
the  black-coeka  know  about  as  much  as  t  do. 

^  I  have  a  great  deal  to  write  you  about  a  new  poem  which  I 
have  on  the  anvil— also,  upon  the  melancholy  death  of  a  fiivorite 
greyhound  bitch — ^rest  her  body,  since  I  dare  not  say  soul !  She 
was  of  hi^h  blood  and  excellent  promise.  Should  any  of  your 
sporting  fnends  have  a  whelp  to  spare,  of  a  good  kind,  and  of  the 
female  sex,  I  would  be  grateful  beyond  measure,  especially  if  she 
has  had  the  distemper.  As  I  have  quite  laid  aside  the  gun, 
coursinff  is  my  only  and  constant  amusement,  and  my  valued  pair 
of  four-leffged  champions,  Douglas  and  Percy,  wax  old  and  tm-^ 
/eary,    Ever  yours  truly, 

w.  a** 

«  To  WaUer  Scott,  Esq. 

*<  Okracester  Ledge,  Nov.  13, 1809L 

«MydearSir, 

<<  I  am  very  sensibly  gratified  by  your  kind  expressions,  wheth- 
er of  condolence  or  congratulation,  and  I  acknowledge,  if  not  (with 
your  Highland  writer)  the  synonymousness  of  the  two  terms,  at 
least  the  union  of  the  two  sentimenti^  as  applied  to  my  present 
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tHemiMtances.  I  am  not  so  beroicallj  fond  of  being  miit  {qudienu§ 
Md,)  as  not  to  consider  that  a  matter  of  condolence.  Bat  I  am  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  desirableness  of  not 
being  in,  when  one  shoald  be  in  to  no  purpose,  either  of  public 
advantage  or  peTs<sial  credit,  to  be  satisfied  that  on  that  ground  f 
am  entitled  to  ycBxr  congratidations. 

*^  I  should  bf^ery  happy  indeed  to  look  forward,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being".  0f\^  to  realise  it,  to  the  trip  to  Scotland  which  ^ou 
suggest  to  m^f'and  still  more  to  the  visit  included  therein,  which, 
as  you  hold  it  out,  would  not  be  the  least  part  of  my  temptation. 
Of  this,  however,  I  hope  we  shall  have  opportunities  of  talking 
befinre  the  season  arrives ;  for  I  reckon  upon  your  spring  visit  to 
{iondon,  and  think  of  it,  I  assure  vou,with  great  pleasure,  as  likely 
to  happen  at  a  period  when  I  shall  have  it  more  in  my  power  than 
I  have  had  T>n  any  former  occasion  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  it 
You  wilT  find  roe  not  in  quite  so  romantic  a  scene  of  seclusion  and 
tianqailUty  here  as  that  which  you  describe — but  very  tranquil 
and  secluded  nevertheless,  at  a  mile  and  a  halPs  distance  from 
Hyde  Park  Comer — a  distance  considerable  enough,  as  I  now  am, 
to  save  me  from  any  very  overwhelming  *  nnda  scQutantium.' 

<^  Here,  or  any  where  else,  I  beg  you  toiielieye  in  the  very  sin- 
cere satisfaction  which  I  shall  derive  from  your  society,  and  which 
I  do  derive  from  the  assurance  of  vour  regard  and  good  opinion. 
Ever,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  and  raithfully  yours,  . 

Geo.  Canning. 

**  P.  S. — ^I  expect,  in  the  course  of  this  week,  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  a  more  ample  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  my  re- 
tirement, which  the  misrepresentations  of  some  who,  I  think,  must 
have  known  they  were  misrepresenting,  (though  thai  I  must  not 
say,)  have  rendered  necessary." 

I  could  not  quote  more  largely  from  these,  political  letters 
without  trespassing  against  the  feelings  of  distinguished  in*- 
dividuals  still  alive.  I  helieve  the  extracts  which  I  have 
giveu  are  suf&cient  to  illustrate  the  sagacity  with  which 
Scott  had  at  that  early  period  apprehended  the  dangers  to 
which  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Cannuig  was  exposed,  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  old  Tory  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  insidious  flatteries  of  Whig  intriguers  on  the  other. 
Even  in  communications  which  he  must  have  known  would 
pass  under  Mr.  Canning's  own  eye,  I  think  we  may  trace 
something  of  the  lurking  suspicion,  that  a  propensity  to 
tamper  with  intrigue  might  eventually  develop  itself  in 
atmi  great  statesman's  otherwise  noble  character.     In  after 
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years  he  certainljr  expressed  himself  concemiBg  tbe  ^anel 
of  1809  as  if,  on  a  cool  retrospect,  he  consider^  the 
**  harebrained  Irishman  "  to  have  been  much  more  sinned 
against  than  simung;  but  his  original  impressions  on  this 
point  had  of  course  been  modified  by  the  subsequent  lives 
of  the  two  antagonists-— OS,  indeed,  bis  correspond^ice  will 
be  found  to  confess.  I  willingly  turn  bom  Scott's  politics 
to  some  other  matters,  wluch  about  this  time  occupied  a 
hige  share  of  his  thoughts. 

He  had  from  his  boyish  days  a  great  love  for  theatrical 
representation  ;  and  so  soon  as  circumstances  enabled  him 
to  practise  extended  hospitality,  the  chief  actors  of  his  time, 
whenever  they  happened  to  be  in  Scotland,  were  aoMMig 
the  most  acceptable  of  his  guests.  Mr.  Charles  Toung  was^ 
I  believe,  the  first  of  them  of  whom  he  saw  much :  as  early 
as  1803, 1  find  him  writing  of^hat  gendeman  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Abercom  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  society 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  Scott's  life,  Mr. 
Young  was  never  in  the  nprth  without  visiting  him. 

Another  graceful  and  intelligent  paformer  in  whom  he 
took  a  speciad  bterest,  and  of  whom  he  saw  a  great  deal  in 
liis  private  circle,- was  Miss  Smith,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bart- 
ley.  But  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  treatipg^  his 
principal  theatrical  intimacy  was  with  Jcim  Philip  Kemble, 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  both  of  whom  he  appears  to 
have  often  met  at  Lord  Abercom's  villa  near  Stanmore, 
during  his  spring  visits  to  London  after  the  first  establbh* 
ment  of  his  poetical  celebrity.  Of  John  Kemble's  personal 
character  and  manners,  he  has  recorded  his  impressions  in  a 
pleasing  reviewal  of  Mr.  Boaden's  Memoir.^  The  great 
Iranian's  love  of  black-letter  leammg,  especially  of  dra« 
matic  antiquities,  afiforded  a  strong  bond  of  fellowship ;  and 
I  have  heaird  Scott  say  that  the  only  man  who  ever  seduced 
him  into  very  deep  potations  in  his  middle  life  was  Kenn 
ble.  He  was  frequently  at  AsKestiel,  and  the  ^<  fat  Scotch 
butler,"  whom  Mr.  Skene  has  described  to  us,  by  name 
John  Macbeth,  made  sore  complaints  of  the  bad  hours  kept 
on  such  occasions  in  one  of  the  most  regular  of  households ; 

*  MisetUaneous  Prow  Works,  vol.  xz. 
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but  the  watdbiDgs  erf*  the  iiigfat  were  not  more  fipnevoos  li^ 
^*  Cousin  Macbeth/'  as  Kemble  called  the  honest  beauffeiier^ 
than  were  the  bascards  and  fatigues  of  the  morning  to  the 
lepresentative  of  the  Scotch  usurper.  Kanble's  miseries 
(hiring  a  rough  gallop  were  quite  as  grotesque  as  those  of 
fais  namesake,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  species  of  distress 
was  one  fiv>m  the  contemplation  of  which  his  host  could 
never  derive  any  thmg  but  amusement. 

I  have  heard  Scott  chuckle  with  particular  glee  over  the 
reodlec^on  of  an  excursion  to  the  vale  of  the  Ettrick,  near 
which  river  the  party  were'  pursued  by  a  bull.  ^^  Come, 
King  John,"  said  he,  '^  we  must  evea  take  the  water ;"  and 
accordingly  he  ana  his  daughter  plunged  mto  the  stream. 
But  King  John,  halting  on  the  bank  and  surveying  the 
river,  which  happened  to  be  fiill  and  turbid,  exclaimed,  in 
bis  usual  solemn  manner, 

**  The  flood  is  aagry,  Sher^; 

Methinks  I'U  get  me  up  Into  a  tree."  * 

It  was  well  that  the  dogs  had  succeeded  in  cEverting  the 
boil,  because  there  was  no  tree  at  hand  which  could  have 
sustained  King  John,  nor,  bad  that  been  otherwise,  could 
so  stately  a  personage  have  dismounted  and  ascended  with 
such  idacrity  as  circumstances  would  have  required.  Be  at 
length  followed  his  fiiends  through  the  river  with  the  ruefiil 
dignity  of  Don  Quixote. 

It  was  this  intercourse  which  led  Scott  to  exert  himself 
rery  strenuously,  when  some  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  Eldinburgh  stage  became  necessary,  (I  believe  in 
1808,)  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Henry  Siddons,  the  nephew  of 
Kemble,  to  undertake  the  lease  and  management.  Such 
an  arrangement  would,  he  expected,  induce  both  Kemble 
and  his  sister  to  be  more  in  Scotland  than  hitherto;  and 
what  he  had  seen  of  young  Siddons  himself  led  him  to 
prognosticate  a  great  improvement  in  the  whole  conduct  of 

*  John  Kemble*s  most  famBiibr  table-talk  oRen  flowed  into  blank 
vene ;  and  so  indeed  did  his  sister's.  Scott  (who  was  a  capital  mimio) 
often  repeat^  her  tragic  exclamation  to  a  footboy  during  a  dinner  at 
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the  northern  stage.  His  wishes  were  at  length  accom- 
plished in  the  summer  of  1809.  On  this  occasion  he 
purchased  a  share,  and  became  one  of  the  acting  trustees 
for  the  getierftl  body  of  proprietors ;  and  thencefordi,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  he  continued  to  take  a  very  lively 
concern  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  company. 
In  this  he  was  plentifully  encouraged  by  his  domestic  cama- 
rilla; for  hi^  wife  had  all  a  Frenchwoman's  passion  for  the 
spectade;  and  the  elder  of  the  two  BaUantjmes  (botib 
equally  devoted  to  the  company  of  players)  was  a  regular 
newspaper  critic  of  theatrical  afiairs,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  already  attained  a  measure  of  authority  supremely 
gratifying  to  himself. 

The^first  new  play  |N!oduced  by  Henry  Sddons  was  the 
Family  Legend  of  Joanna  Baillie.  This  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  of  her  dran^as  that  ever  underwent  the  test  of  rep- 
resentation in  her  native  kingd(»n ;  and  Scott  appears  to 
have  exited  himself  most  indefatigably  in  its  behalf.  He 
was  consulted  about  all  the  minutue  of  costume,  attended 
every  rehearsal,  and  supplied  the  prologue.  The  play  was 
better  received  than  any  other  which  the  gifted  authoress  has 
mace  subjected  to  the  same  experiment ;  and  how  ardently 
Scott  enjoyed  its  success  will  appear  from  a  few  specimens 
tf  the  many  fetters  which  he  addressed  to  his  icie&d  on  the 
occasion. 

The  first  of  these  letters  is  dated  Edinburgh,  October 
S7,  1809.  He  had  gone  into  town  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
teriBg  his  eldest  boy  at  the  High  Schodl. 

*  On  receiving  your  long,  kind  letter  yesterdav,  I  sought  omt 
lEKMons,  who  was  equally  surprised  and  delisted  at  your  Mbcral 
amnffement  about  ihe  Ladv  of  the  Rock.  I  will  put  all  the  names 
to  rights,  and  retain  enou^  of  locality  and  personality  to  please 
the  antiquary,  without  the  least  risk  of  bringmg  the  clan  Gillian 
about  Our  ears.  I  went  through  liie  theatre,  which  is  the  most 
ddtnplete  little  thiw  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  elegantiy  fitted  up^ 
and  lar^  enough  for  every  purpose.  I  trui^  with  you,  that  m 
tlus  as  m  other  cases,  our  Scotch  poverty  may  be  a  counterb^ance 
to  our  Scoteh  pride,  and  that  we  shall  not  need  in  my  time  a  larger 
or  more  expensive  building.  Siddons  himself  observes,  that  eves 
for  the  purposes  of  show  (so  paramount  now-a-days)  a  modeiate 
stage  is  better  fitted  than  a  large  ooe^  because  the  machinery  is 
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pliable  and  manBgeMe  in  pioportioii  to  its  die.*  With  fomid  to 
the  equipment  of  the  Family  Legend,  I  have  been  much  direrted 
with  a  discovery  which  I  have  made.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  our 
Lord  Provost,  (by  profession  a  stocking-weaver,*)  and  was  surprised 
to  find  the  worthy- Magistrate  filled  with  a  new-bom  zeal  mr  the 
diauMU  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Siddons's  merits  with  enthnsiasmy  and  of 
Ifiss  Baillie's  powers  almost  with  tears  of  rapture.  Beinff  a  curious 
investigator  of  cause  and  efiect,  I  never  rested  until  f  found  out 
that  thk  theatric  rage  which  had  seized  his  lordship  of  a  sudden, 
was  owing  to  a  la%e  order  for  hose,  pantaloons,  and  plaids,  fixr 
equipping  the  rival  clans  of  Campbell  and  Madean,  and  which 
Siddcins  was  sensible  enough  to  send  to  the  warehouse  of  our  ex- 
cellent Provost ....  The  Laird  f  is  just  gone  to  the  High  School, 
and  it  is  with  inexpressible  feeling  that  I  hear  him  trying  to  bab- 
ble the  first  woros  of  Latin,  the  signal  of  eommencmg  serious 
study,  for  his  acquirements  hitherto  have  been  under  the  mild  do* 
wnion  of  a  governess.    I  felt  very  like  Leontes — 

*^  Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy*8  face,  methought  I  did  recall 
Thirty  good  years  " — 

And  O  my  dear  Miss  Bailliej  what  a  tale  tbirtv  years  can  tell  even 
in  an  uni&rm  and  unhazardous  course  of  life !  How  much  I  have 
reiq>ed  that  I  have  never  sown,  and  sown  thAt  I  have  never  reaped! 
Always,  I  shall  think  it  one  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  circuoH 
stences  of  my  life  that  enables  me  to  subscribe  myslelf  your  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  finend, 

W.  S.** 

Three  months  later,  he  thus  communicates  the  result  of 
the  experiment. 

*<  Ta  Miss  Joaafma  BcdUU — Hampstead. 

«  My  dear  Miss  BaiUie,  "  •'"•  3^'  I8i<>- 

~  **  Y<m  have  only  to  imagine  all  that  you  could  wish  to  give 
success  to  a  play,  and  your  conceptions  will  still  fall  short  of  the 

*  This  magistrate  was  Mr.  William  Coulter,  who  died  in  office  in 
April,  1810,  and  b  said  to  have  been  greatly  consoled  on  his  death-bed 
by  the  prospect  of  so  grand  a  funeral  as  must  needs  occur  in  the  oas6 
of  an  actoal  Lord  Provost  of  Auld  Reekie.  Scott  used  to  take  him  off 
as  saying  at  some  public  meeting,  "  Gentlemen,  though  doomed  to 
the  trade  of  a  stocking-weaver,  T  was  bom  with  the  soul  of  a  aheepi4f ! " 
— (Scipio.) 

t  Toung  Walter  ^cott  was  called  Gilnockie,  the  Laird  q£  Oilnockie, 
or  simply  ike  Lairdf  in  consequence  of  his  childish  admiration  finr 
J<^uinie  Armstrong,  vrhose  ruined  tower  is  still  extant  at  Gilnockie  on 
the  Esk,  nearly  opposite- Netherby. 
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• 

etaqMe  miia  dteided  trismiihtirte  FaflMly  Legend  The  bmmt^ 
•W»  crolrdM  to  «  qoost  eKtndrdinaiy  degree ;  many  people  kad 
cotne  fhrni  your  natiiye  capital  ef  the  west ;  every  thing  that  pre- 
tended to  chstinetioDy  whether  from  rank  or  literatore,  was  in  the 
boxeS)  and  in  the  jnt  each  an  aggregate  mmm  of  hamanity  aa  f 
have  aeldom  if  ever  witnesaed  in  the  'aame  space.  It  was  <|ttile 
obvious,  ftom  the  beginning,  that  the  cause  was  to  be  very  ^lirly 
tlM  befell  the  paUie,  and  that  if  any  thing  went  wrong,  no  efiR>rt, 
even  of  your  numeioas  and  aealous  fiiendi^  could  have  had  much 
influence  in  guidiI^^  or  restraining  the  general  feding.  Some 
good-natored  peraons  had  been  kiiM  enoiq^  to  propagate  reporte 
of  a  strong  ojppcjeition,  which,  thoogh  I  eonndeiod  tnem  as  totally 
g^roandless,  diMI  not  by  any  means  lessen  the  extreme  anxiety  with 
which  I' waited  tte  rise  of  the  cutain.  But  in  a  short  time  I  saw 
there  was  no  groond  whatever  for  apprehension,  and  yet  I  sat  the 
whcde  tone  ahaldiig  for  ^bar  a  scene-siiifter,or  a  carpentj^r,  or  some 
of  the  snbaltem  actoiB,  slwidd  make  some  blunder,  and  interrupt  ib» 
feeling  of  deep  and  general  interest  which  soon  seized  on  the  whole 
pit,  box,  and  gaBeiy,  as  Mr.  Bayes  has  it  The  scene  on  the  rock 
struck  the  utmost  possible  effect  into  the  audience,  and  you  heard 
nothing  but  scbs  on  all  sides.  The  banouet  scene  was, equally  im- 
preMlve^  and  so  wte  Ifae  combat  Of  the  greater  scenes,  that  be- 
tween I>ofii  and  Helen  in  the  castle  of  Maclean,  ^at  between 
Hdidn  and  her  lover,  vaA  the  examination  of  Maclea^himself  in 
Atgyki*B  castle,  were  applauded  to  the  very  echa  l^^ons  an- 
nounced the  play  ^fw  ike  rett  of  fibe  ttwei,'  which  waa  receSred  not 
o&lv  with  a  thunder  of  applause,  but  with  dbeering,  and  throwla?  up 
ei  hats  and  handkerchiefii.  Mrs.  Siddons  supported  her  par^n- 
comparably,  althongh  just  recovered  from  the  indisposition  m< 
tioned  in  my  last.  Biddons  himself  played  Lorn  very  well  inde 
and  moved  and  looked  with  great  spirit  A  Mr.  Teny,  who  prom- 
ises to  be  a  fine  performer,  went  through  the  part  of  the  Old  Earl  "^ 
with  great  taste  and  effect  For  the  rest  I  cannot  say  much,  ex- 
cepting that  from  highest  to  lowest  they  were  most  accurately  per- 
fect in  their  parts,  and  did  their  very  best  Malcdm  de  Grey  waa 
tolerable,  but  tHdeuih — ^Maclean  came  off  decentiy — ^but  the  con- 
spirators' were  sad  hounds.  You  are,^  my  dear  Miss  Baillie,  to<> 
much  of  a  democrat  in  your  writings ;  you  allow  life,  soul,  and 
spirit  to  those  inferior  creatures  of  the  drama,  and  expect  they  wOI 
M  the  better  of  it  Now  it  was  obvious  to  me,  &at  the  poor 
monsters,  whose  mouths  are  only  of  use  to  spout  the  vapid  blank 
verse  which  your  modem  playwn^t  puts  into  the  part  ofthe  con- 
fidant and  snbaltem  villain  of  his  piece,  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  the  energetic  and  poetical  diction  which  even  these  subordi- 
nate departments  abound  with  in  the  Legend.  As  the  play  greatly 
exceeded  the  usual  leng[th,  (lasting  till  half  past  ten,)  we  uitend;  . 
when  it  is  repeated  to-ni^^ht,  to  omit  some  of  the  passages  where 
the  weight  necessarily  fell  on  the  weakest  of  onr  host,  although 
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#e  Btoy  faereby  injure  tiie  detul  of  the  ]dot  Tlie  aeenerf  ww 
YSiy  ^ood,  and  the  roek,  without  appeazsnce  of  pantomime,  was  so 
contrived  as  to  place  Mrs.  Siddons  in  a  very  precarious  situation 
to  all  appearance.  The  dresses  were  more  tawdry  than  I  should 
have  judged  proper,  but  expensive  and  showy.  I  got  my  brother 
Jolm's  Highland  recrmting  pi^rty  to  retnifbice  the  garrison  of  Is- 
vowry,  and  as  they  mustered  beneath  the  porch  of  the  castle,  and 
seemed  to  fill  the  court-yard  behind,  the  combat  scene  had  really 
the  appearance  of  reality.  Biddons  has  been  most  attentive,  anx- 
ious^assidnous,  and  docile,  and  had  drilled  his  troops  so  well  that 
the  prompter's  aid  was  unnecessary,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  |fave 
a  nngle-hint  the  whole  night ;  nor  were  there  any  false  or  ridic- 
idoas  accents  or  gestures  even  among  the  underiings,  though  God 
knows  they  fell  often  far  short  of  the  true  spirit  Mrs.  Siddons 
spoke  the  epilogue*  extremely  well :  the  prologne,t  which  I  wUl 
send  yon  in  its  revised  state,  was  also  very  weU  received.  Mm* 
Scott  8eii4aJier  kindest  compliments  of  congratulatkm ;  she  bad  a 
party  of  thirty  friends  in  one  small  box,  which  she  was  obliged  to 
watch  like  a  clucking  hen  till  she  had  gathered  her  whole  flock, 
for  the  crowd  was  insufferable.  I  am  going  to  see  the  Legend  to- 
night, when  I  shall  enjo^  it  quietly,  for  last  night  I  was  so  much 
interested  in  its  reception  that  I  cannot  say  I  was  at  leisare  to 
attend  to  the  feelings  arising  from  the  representation  itself.  Peo- 
ple are  dyinfif  to  reiul  it  If  you  think  of  suffering  a  single  edition 
to  be  printed  to  ^ratify  their  curiosity,  I  will  take  care  of  it  But 
I  do  not  advise  Ihis^  because  until  printed  no  other  theatres  can 
have  it  before  you  give  leave.  My  kind  respects  attend  Miss  Ag* 
9RB  Baillie,  and  beueve  me  ever  your  obliged  and  fiuthful  servai^ 

Walter  Scott. 

"  P.  S.  A  jQriend  of  mine  writes  dramatic  criticisms  now  and^ 
then.  I  have  begged  him  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Edinburgh 
paper  in  which  he  mserts  his  lucubrations,  and  I  will  transmit  it  to 
Toa:  he  is  a  piay-gdng  man,  and  more  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
WBself  on  such  subiects  than  most  people. — ^In  case  you  have  not 
got  a  play-bill,  I  wul  enclose  one,  because  I  think  in  my  own  case 
I  should  Uke  to  see  it" 

» 

Hie  Family  Legend  bad  a  eontinuoas  run  of  fourteen 
Bights,  and  was  soon  afterwards  printed  and  publbhed  by 
the  Ballantyhes. 

The  theatrical  critic  alluded  to  m  the  last  of  these  letters 
was  the  elder  of  diose  brothers ;  the  newspaper  in  which 


•  Written  by  Hemy  Mackenzie. 

t  See  8cott*s  Poetical  Worics,  vol.  vui.  p.  387. 
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his  lucubraUOQS  then  appeared  was  the  EJ&vburgh  Eoening 
Cawrant;  and  so  it  continued  until  1817,  when  the  Edkir 
burgh  Weekly  Journal  was  purchased  bj  the  printing  com- 
pany in  the  Canongate ;  ever  after  which  period  it  was 
edited  by  the  prc»ninent  member  of  that  fom,  and  from 
time  to  trnie  was.  the  vehicle  of  many  fugitive  pieces  by  the 
unseen  partner. 

In  one  of  these  letters  there  occurs,  for  the  6rst  time,  the 
name  of  a  person  who  soon  obtained  a  large  share  of  Scott's 
regard  and  confidence — ^the  late  ingenious  comedian,  Mr. 
Daniel  Terry.  He  had  received  a  good  education,  and 
been  regularly  trained  as  an  architect ;  but  abandoned  that 
profession,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  tor  the  sta^e,  and  was 
now  beginning  to  attract  attention  as  a  valuable  and  effi- 
cient actor  in  Henry  Siddons's  new  company  at  Edinburgh. 
Already  he  and  the  Ballantynes  were  constaht  companions, 
and  through  his  familiarity  with  them,  Scott  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  appreciating  his  many  excellent  and  agree- 
able qualities.  He  had  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Lake  John  Kemble,  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  the 
old  literature  of  the  drama,  and  he  rivalled  Scott's  own 
enthusiasm  for  the  antiquities  of  vertu.  Their  epistcdary 
correspondence  in  after  days  was  firequent,  and  will  supply 
me  with  many  illustraticHis  of  Scott's  minor  tastes  and  habits. 
As  their  letters  lie  before  me,  they  appear  as  if  they  had  all 
been  penned  by  the  same  hand.  Terry's  idolatry  of  his 
new  friend  mduced  him  tQ  imitate  his  writing  so  zealously, 
that  Scott  used  to  say,  if  he  were  called  on  to  swear  to  any 
document,  the  utmost  he  could  venture  to  attest  would  be^ 
that  it  was  either  in  hb  own  hand  or  in  Terry's.  The 
actor,  perhaps  unconsciously,  mimicked  him  in  other  mat- 
ters with  hardly  inferior  pertinacity.  *  His  small,  lively 
features  had  acquired,  before  I  knew  him,  a  truly  ludicrous 
cast  of  Scott's  graver  expression ;  he  had  taught  his  tiny 
eyebrow  the  very  trick  of  the  poet's  meditative  fiown ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  he  so  habitually  affected  his  tone  and  accent, 
that,  though  a  native  of  Bath,  a  stranger  could  hardly  have 
doubted ,  he  must  be  a  Scotchman.  These  things  affi>rded 
Scott  and  all  their  ^  mutual  acquaintances  much  diversions 
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bat  perhaps  no  Stoic  could  have  helped  being  secretly 
gratified  by  seeing  a  clever  and  sensible  man  convert  him* 
self  Jnto  a  living  type  and  symbol  of  admiration. 

Charles  Mathews  and  Terry  were  once  thrown  out  of  a 
pg  together,  and  the  former  received  an  injury  which  made 
him  halt  ever  afterwards,  while  the  latter  escaped  unhurt. 
"  Dooms,  Dauniely"  said  Matliews,  when  they  next  met, 
<<  what  a  pity  that  it  wasna  your  luck  to  get  the  game  leg, 
mon  !  Your  Skirra  wad  hae  been  the  very  thing,  ye  ken, 
an*  ye  wad  hae  been  croose  tBl  ye  war  coffined !"  Terry, 
though  he  did  not  always  relish  bantering  on  this  subject, 
replied  readily  and  good-humoredly  by  a  quotation  fiom 
Peter  Pindar's  Bozzy  and  Piozzi: — 

*'  When  Foote  his  leg  by  some  misfortune  broke, 
Says  I  to  Johnson,  all  by  way  of  ioke, 
Sam,  sir,  in  Paragraph  will  soon  oe  clever, 
He*ll  take  off  Peter  oetter  now  than  ever. 

Mathews's  mirthfiil  caricature  of  Terry's  sober  mimicry 
of  Scott  was  one  of  the  richest  extravaganzas  of  his  social 
hours ;  but  indeed  I  have  often  seen  this  Proteus  dramatize 
the  whole  Ballantyne  group  with  equal  success — while 
Rigdumiiinnidos  screamed  with  delight,  and  Aldiboronti- 
phoscophomb  fiuntly  chuckled,  and  the  Sheriff,  gently 
smiling,  pushed  rouna  his  decanters. 

Miss  Seward  died  in  March,  1809.  She  bequeathed  her 
poetry  to  Scott,  with  an  injunction  to  publish  it  speedily, 
and  prefix  a  sketch  of  her  life ;  while  sne  made  her  letters 
^f  which  she  had  kept  copies)  the  property  of  Mr. 
Constable,  in  the  assurance  that  due  regard  for  his  own 
mterests  would  forthwith  place  the  whole  collection  before 
the  admiring  world.  Scott  superintended  accordingly  the 
edition  of  the  lady's  verses,  which  was  published,  in  three 
volumes,  in  August,  1810,  by  John  Ballantyne  &  Co. ;  and 
Constable  lost  no  time  in  announcing  her  correspondence, 
wluch  appeared  a  year  later,  in  six  volumes.  The  follow- 
ing letter  alludes  to  these  productions,  as  well  as  a  comedy 
by  Mr.  Henry  Siddons,  which  he  had  recently  brought  out 
on  the  Edinburgh  stage ;  and  lastly,  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
the  printing  of  which  had,  by  this  time,  made  great  progress. 
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*"  T0  Miss  Joaima  BaUHe, 

"  Edinburgh,  March  18, 1810. 

«  Nothing,  my  dear  Miss  BaOlie,  can  loiter  in  my  haods,  when 
yoQ  are  commanding  officer.  I  have  put  the  play  in  progpreas 
through  the  press,  and  find  my  poblishers,  the  BaUantynes,  had 
previously  determined  to  make  Mr.  Longman,  the  proprietor  of 
your  other  works,  the  offer  of  this.  All  Uiat  can  he  made  of  it  in 
such  a  cause  cerUdnly  shall,  and  the  booksellers  shall  be  content 
with  as  little  profit  as  can  in  reason  be  expected.  I  undmstand 
the  trade  well,  and  will  take  care  of  this.  Indeed,  I  bedieve  the 
honor  weighs  more  with  the  bodcsellers  here  than  the  profit  <^  a 
single  play.  So  much  for  business.  You  are  quite  right  in  the 
risk  I  run  ef  failure  in  a  thirc^  poem ;  yet  I  think  I  understand  the 
British  public  well  enough  to  set  every  sail  towards  the-  pqpular 
breeze.  One  set  of  folks  pique  themselves  upon  stuling  in  the 
wind's  eye — another  class  driye  right  before  it ;  now  1  would 
neither  do  one  or  t'other,  but  endeavor  to  go,  as  the  sailors  express 
it,  upon  a  wind^  and  make  use  of  it  to  carry  me  my  own  way, 
instead  of  going  precisehr  in  its  direction ;  or,  to  speak  in  a  dialect 
with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  I  Would  endeavor  to  make  my 
horse  carry  me,  instead  of  attempting  to  carry  my  horse.  I  have 
a  vain-glorious  presentiment  of  success  upon  this  occasion,  which 
may  very  well  deceive  me,  but  which  I  would  hardly  confess  to 
any  body  but  you,  nor  perhaps  to  you  neither,  unless  I  knew  you 
would  find  it  out  whether  I  told  it  you  or  no, — 

"  You  are  a  sharp  observer,  and  yoa  look 
Quite  through  the  eyes  of  men." 

'*!  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  ill-breeding  to  Miss  ***.  The 
desppur  which  I  used  to  feel  on  receiving  poor  Miss  Seward% 
letters,  whom  I  really  liked,  gave  me  a  most  unsentimental  honor 
for  sentimental  letters.  The  crossest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  1^ 
was  to  poor,  dear  Miss  Seward.;  she  wrote  me  in  an  evil  hour  (I  had 
never  seen  her,  mark  that!)  a  long  and  most  passionate  epistle 
upon  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  whom  I  had  never  seen  neither, 
concluding  with  a  charge  not  to  attempt  answering  the  said  letter, 
for  she  was  dead  to  the  world,  &c,  &c.  &c.  Never  were  com- 
mands more  literally  obeyed.  I  remained  as  silent  as  the  grave, ' 
till  theilady  made  so  mai  y  inquiries  after  me,  that  I  was  afimid  of 
my  death  being  prematurely  announced  by  a  sonnet  or  an  ^egy. 
When  I  did  see  her,  however,  she  interested  me  very  much,  and  I 
am  now  doing  penance  for  my  ill-breeding,  by  submitting  to  edit 
her  posthumous  poetry,  most  of  which  is  absolutely  execrable. 
This,  however,  is  the  least  of  my  evils,  for  when  she  proposed  this 
bequest  to  me,  which  I  could  not  in  decency  refuse,  she  combined 
it  with  a  request  that  I  would  publish  her  whole  literary  corre- 
pondence.    This  I  declined  on  principle,  having  a  particular  aver- 
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moo.  at  perpetuating  that  sort  of  goasip ;  but  what  availed  it  ?  Lo ! 
to  iosure  the  publication,  she  left  it  to  an  Edinburgh  bookseller ; 
and  I  anticipate  the  horror  of  seeing  myself  advertised  for  a  live 
poet  on  a  painted  streamer,  for  I  understand  all  her  friends  are 
demeted  therein  in  body,  mind^  and  mannera.  So  much  for  the 
noDB  of  sentimental  ccMrrespondence. 

**  Siddons's  play  was  truly  flat,  but  not  unprofitable ;  he  contrived 
to  get  it  well  propped  in  the  acting,  and — ^though  it  was  such  a 
thing  as  if  you  or  I  had  written  it  ^supposin^,  that  is,  what  in  vour 
ease,  and  I  think  even  in  mj  own,  is  impossible)  would  have  been- 
damned  seventv-fold,— yet  it  went  through  with  applause.  Such 
is  the  humor  of  the  multitude ;  and  thev  will  quarrel  with  venison 
for  being  dressed  a  day  sooner  than  fashion  requires,  and  batten  on 
8  neck  of  mutton,  because,  on  the  whole,  it  is  rather  better  than 
Ihey  expected;  however,  Siddons  is  a  good  lad,  and  deserves 
snecess,  through  whatever  channel  it  comes.  His  mother  is  here 
just  now.  I  was  quite  shocked  to  see  her,  for  the  last  two  years 
have  made  a  dreadfol  inroad  both  in  voice  and  person;  she  has, 
however,  a  very  bad  cold.  I  hope  she  will  be  able  to  act  Jane  de 
Montfort,  which  we  have  long  planned*    Very  truly,  yours, 

w.  a" 
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Thbre  occurred,  while  the  latter  cantos  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  were  advancing  through  the  press,  an  afiair  wnich 
gave  Scott  so  much  uneasiness,  that  I  must  not  pass  it  m 
silence.  Each  Clerk  of  Session  had  in  those  days  the 
charge  of  a  particular  office  or  department  in  the  Great 
Register  House  of  Scotland ;  and  die  appointment  of  the 
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subalterns,  who  therein  recorded  and  extracted  the  decrees 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  in  his  hands.  Some  of  these 
situations,  renumemted  according  to  a  fixed  rate  of  fees^  hy 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  suits  befiire  the  Court,  wefe 
valuable,  and  considered  not  at  all  below  the  pretensions  of 
gentlemen  who  had  been  regularly  trained  for  the  higher 
branches  of  the  law.  About  the  time  when  Thomas 
Scott's  affairs  as  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  fdl  into  derange- 
ment, but  before  they  were  yet  hopeless,  a  post  became 
vacant  in  his  brothers  office,  which  yielded  an  average  in-^ 
come  of  £4009  and  which  be  would  very  willingly  have 
accepted.  The  poet,  however,  considered  a  respectable 
man,  who  had  grown  gray  at  an  inferior  desk  in  the  same 
department,  as  entitled  to  promotion,  and  exerted  the  right 
of  patronage  in  his  &vor  accordingly,  bestowing  on  his 
brother  the  place  which  this  persiHi  left*  It  was  worth 
about  £2^  a-year,  and  its  duties  being  entirely  mechanical, 
might  be  in  great  part,  and  often  had  been  in  former  times 
entirely,  discharged  by  deputy.  Mr.  Thomas  Scott's  ap- 
pointment to  this  Extractorshw  took  place  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  proceedbgs  of  that  Commission  for  inquiring  into 
the  Scotch  System  of  Judicature,  which  had  the  poet  for 
its  secretary.  Thomas,  very  soon  afterwards,  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  Edinburgh,'and  retired,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  leaving  his  official  duties  to 
the  care  of  a  substitute,  who  was  to  allow  him  a  certain 
share  of  the  fees,  until  circumstances  should  permit  his 
return.  It  was  not,  however,  found  so  easy,  as  he  and  his 
friends  had  anticipated,  to  wind  up  his  accounts,  and  settle 
with  his  creditors.  Time  passed  pn,  and  being  an  active 
nian,  m  the  prime  vigor  of  life,  he  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  Manx  Fencibles,  a  new  corps  raised  by  the  lord 
of  that  island,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  willingly  availed 
himself  of  the  miliury  experience  which  Mr.  Scott  had 
acquired  in  the  course  of  his  long  connection  with  the 
Edinbuigh  Volunteers.  These  Manx  Fencibles,  however, 
were  soon  dissolved,  and  Thomas  Scott,  now  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  collecting  materiab  for  a  History  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  to  which  hb  brother  had  strongly  directed 
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kis  views,  was  anxiously  expecting  a  final  arrangement^ 
which  might  allow  him  to  reestablish  himself  in  Edinburgh 
and  resume  his  seat  in  the  Register  House,  when  he 
receiFed  the  intelligence  that  the  Commission  of  Judicature 
bad  r^dved  to  abolish  that,  among  many  other  similar 
posts.  This  was  a  severe  blow ;  but  it  was  announced,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Commission  meant  to  recommend 
to  Parliament  a  scheme  of  compensation  for  the  functi<Miarie9 
who  were  to  be  discharged  at  their  suggestion,  and  that  his 
retired  allowance  would  probably  amount  to  £130  per 
annum. 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  the  Commission  gave  in  its  report, 
and  was  dissolved  ;  and  a  bill,  embodying  the  details  of  an 
extensive  reform,  founded  oa  its  suggestions,  was  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  adopted  most  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  among  others  passed,  without  hesitation,  the 
clauses  respecting  compensation  for  the  holders  of  abolished 
offices.  But '  when  the  bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords, 
several  of  these  clauses  were  severely  reprobated  by  some 
Peers  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  case  of  ThcHna^  Scott, 
ia  particular,  was  represented  as  a  gross  and  flagrant  job. 
The  following  extract  from  Hansard's  Debates  will  save 
me  t)te  trouble  of  further  details : —  ^ 

<*  Thomas  Scott. 

**  The  Earx  or  Lauderdale  moved  an  amendment, '  that  those 
only  be  remunerated  who  were  mentioned  in  the  schedule.'  The 
application  of  this  amendment  was  towards  the  compensation  in- 
tended for  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  the  brother  of  Walter  Scott  It  ap- 
peared the  former  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  an  Extractor  at  a 
time  when  it  must  have  been  foreseen  that  those  offices  would  be 
abolished.  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  had  not  been  connected  previously 
^vith  that  sort  of  sitnation,  but  was  recruiting  for  the  Manx  Fen- 
cibles  in  the  Isle  of  Man  at  the  time,  and  had  not  served  the  office, 
bttt  performed  its^  duties  through  the  means  of  a  deputy.  He  con- 
ndered  this  transaction  a  pemct  job.  By  t^e  present  bill,  Mr.  T. 
Scott  would  have  £130  for  life  as  an  indemnily  for  an  office,  the 
duties  of  which  he  never  had  performed^  while  those  clerks  who 
had  labored  for  twenty  years  had  no  adequate  remuneration. 

**  ViBcouiTT  Melville  supported  the  general  provisions  of  Uie 
bilL  With  respect  to  Mr.  T.  Scott,  he  certainly  had  been  in  busi- 
ness, had  met  with  misfortunes,  and  on  account  of  his  circoBk- 
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Btances,  went  to  the  Ide  of  Man ;  but  with  respect  to  his  appoidt- 
ment,  this  was  the  fact ;  a  situation  in  the  same  office  [of  tlie 
Register  House]  with  that  of  Ids  brother,  of  £400,  became  vacant, 
and  he  [Walter  Scott]  thought  it  his  duty  to  promote  a  person 
who  had  meritoriously  filled  the  situation  which  was  af|erwa>ds 
granted  to  BIr.  T.  Scott  His  brother  was  therefore  so  disia- 
terested  as  to  hi^ve  appointed  him  to  the  inferior  instead  of  the 
superior  situation.  The  noble  viscount  saw  no  injustice  in  the 
case,  and  there  was  no  partiality  but  what  was  excusable^ 

^  Loan  Holland  thought  no  man  who  knew  hira  Would  suspect 
that  he  was  unfavorable  to  men  of  literature ;  on  the  contrary^  he 
felt  a  great  esteem  for  the  literary  character  of  Walter  Scott  He 
and  his  coUeagues  ever  thought  it  their  dutv  to  reward  literary 
merit  without  regard  to  political  opinions ;  and  he  wished  he  could 
pay  the  same  compliment  to  the  noble  and  learned  viscount,  for  he 
must  ever  recollect  that  the  poet  Burns,  of  immortal  memory,  had 
been  shamefully  neglected.  But  witli  respect  to  Mr.  l^omas 
Scott,  the  question  was  quite  different,  for  he  was  placed  in  a  sit- 
uation which  he  and  his  brother  knew  at  the  time  would  be  abol- 
bhed;  and  from  Parliament  he  claimed  an  indemnity  for  what 
could  not  be  pronounced  any  loss.  It  was  unjust  as  regarded 
others,  and  improper  as  it  respected  Parliament 

'<  The  amendment  was  then  proposed  and  negatived.  The  bill 
was  accordingly  read  the  third  time  and  passed." — ^Hansard, 
June,  1810. 

I  shall  now  extract  various  passages  from  Scott's  letters 
to  his  brother  and  other  friends,  which  will  show  what  his 
feelings  were  while  this  affiiir  continued  under  agitation. 

«  To  Thomas  Scott,  Esq^  Douglaa,  hU  qf  Man. 

«<  Edinburgh,  25Ui  May,  1810. 

"My  dear  Tom, 

*<  I  write  under  some  anxiety  for  your  interest,  though  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  is  groundless.  The  devil  or  James  Gibson  *  has  put 
it  into  Lord  Lau&rdale's  head  to  challenge  your  annuity,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  account  of  your  non-residence,  and  your  holding 
a  commission  in  the  militia.  His  Lordship  kept  his  mteotion  as 
secret  as  possible,  but  fortunately  it  reached  the  kind  and  friendly 
ear  of  Colin  Mackenzie.  Lord  Melville  takes  the  matter  up 
stoutly,  and  I  have  little  doubt  will  carry  his  point,  unless  the 
whole  bill  is  given  up  for  the  season,  which  some  concurring  oppo- 

*  James  Gibson,  Esq.  Vf.  S.  (now  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig  of  Rie- 
carton,  Bart)  Had  always  heen  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
active  of  the  Scotch  Whigs — ^whose  acknowledged  chief  in  those  days 
was  the  Earl  of  Laaderdafe. 
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•ftion  ftmn  diflferent  quaiten  renden  not  impoeBible.  In  that  case, 
wra  most,  at  the  expense  of  a  lit^e  cash  and  time,  show  fiice  in 
Sdinburgh  for  a  week  or  two  and  attend  your  office.  But  I  de- 
▼outhr  hopj^  ^  ^U  he  settled  by  the  bill  Deing  passed  as  it  now 
staiidB.  This  is  truly  a  most  unworthy  exertion  of  private  spite 
9md  malice,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  in  vain." 

•  ••••• 

"  Edinburgh,  June  19UI. 
"Dear  Tom, 

*<  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  bill  will  pass  this  week.  It  htus  been  committed; 
upon  which  occasion  Lord  Lauderdale  stated  various  objections, 
all  of  which  were  repelled.  He  then  adverted  to  your  case  with 
some  sufficiently  bitter  observations.  Lord  Melville  advised  him 
to  reserve  his  epithets  till  he  was  pleased  to  state  his  cause,  as  he 
Would  pledge  himself  to  show  that  they  were  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  transaction.  The  Duke  of  Montrose  also  intmiated  his  in- 
tention to  defend  it,  which  I  take  ver^  kind  of  his  Grace,  as  he 
went  down  on  purpose,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  attend  when- 
ever the  business  should  be  stirred.    |9o  much  for 

'  The  Lord  of  Graham,  by  every  chief  ^ored, 
Who  boasts  his  native  nllibeg  restored.'  "  * 

•  •••••  •       ' 

_  «  Edittbttigh,  8Ut  June,  1810. 

"My  dear  Tom, 

'^  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lord&  on 

which  occasion  Lord  Lauderdale  made  his  attack,  which  L<nrd 

Melville  answered.    There  was  not  much  said  on  either  side: 

Lord  Holland  supported  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  bill  passed 

without  a  division.    So  you  have  fairly  doubled  Cape  Lauderdale. 

I  believe  his  principal  view  was  to  insult  mv  feelings,  in  which  he 

has  been  veiy  unsuccessful,  for  I  thank  God  I  feel  nothing  but  the 

most  hearty  contempt  both  for  the  attack  and  the  sort  of  paltry 

malice  by  which  alone  it  could  be  dictated." 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  an  old  friend  of  Scott's, 
who,  though  a  stout  Whig,  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
success  of  his  brother's  parliamentary  business. 

•^  To  John  JUchardaon,  Eaq^  Fktdger  Streei^  fTestmifuier. 

**  Edinburgb,  3d  July,  1810. 

*^  My  dear  Richardson, 

<*  I  OQ^ht  before  now  to  have  written  you  my  particular  thanks 
for  your  kind  attention  to  the  interest  which  I  came  so  strangely 

*  These  lines  are  slightly  altered  from  the  RoUiad,  p.  308.  The 
Duke  had  obUuned  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  Parliament  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  Highland  garb.  ~M 
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and  unezpectefly  to  have  in  the  puaeiBg  of  the  JadlcMnre  BSL 
The  only  purpoee  whkh  I  suppose  Lord  Lauderdale  had  in  view 
vaa  to  state  charges  which  could  neither  be  understood  nor  re- 
futed, and  to  give  me  a  little  pain  by  dragging  my  brother^s  mis- 
fortunes into  public  notice.  If  the  last  was  his  aun,  I  am  happy 
to  say  it  has  most  absdutely  miscarried ;  for  I  have  too  much  coo- 
tempt  for  the  motive  which  dictated  his  lordship's  eloquence  to  feel 
much  for  its  thunders.  My  brother  loses  by  the  bill  from  £150  to 
£200,  which  no  power  short  of  an  act  of  Parliament  could  have 
taken  from  him ;  and,  far  from  having  a  view  to  the  compensation, 
he  is  a  considerable  loser  by  its  bemef  substituted  for  the  actual 
receipts  of  hb  office.  I  assure  you  I  am  very  sensible  of  your 
kind  and  friendly  activity  and  zesd  in  my  brother's  behalf. 

**  I  received  tne  Guerras  *  safe ;  it  is  a  fine  copy,  and  I  think 
very  cheap,  considering  how  difficult  it  is  now  to  procure  foreign 
books.  I  shall  be  deugbted  to  have  the  Traits  des  Toumois.  I 
propose,  on  the  12th,  setting  forth  for  the  West  Hurhlands,  with 
the  desperate  purpose  of  investigating  the  caves  or  Staffa,  Egg, 
and  Skye.  There  was  a  time  when  this  was  a  heroic  undertaking', 
and  when  tlie  return  of  Samuel  Johnson  fix)m  achieving  it  was 
hailed  by  the  Edinburgh  literati  with  *  per  varios  casus,'  and  other 
scraps  of  classical  gratulation  equally  new  and  elegant.  But  the 
harvest  of  glory  has  been  entirely  reaped  by  the  early  discover- 
ers; and  in  an  age  when  every  London  citizen  makes  Lochlo- 
mond  his  wash-pot,  and  throws  his  shoe  over  Ben-Nevis,  a  man 
may  endure  every  hardship,  and  expose  himself  to  every  danger 
of  the  Highland  seas,  from  sea-sickness  to  the  jaws  of  me  great 
sea-snake,  without  gaining  a  single  leaf  of  laurel  for  his  pains. 

^  The  best  apology  for  bestowing  all  this  tedidusness  upon  you 
is,  that  John  Burnet  is  dinning  into  the  ears  of  the  Court  a  both- 
eration about  the  politics  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Cttlross.  '  Bat 
I  will  release  you  socMier  than  I  fear  I  shall  escape  myself,  with 
the  assurance  that  I  am  ever  yours  most  truly, 

Walter  Scott.** 

I  conclude  the  aflSiir  of  Thomas  Scott  with  a  brief  ex- 
tract  from  a  letter  which  his  brother  addressed  to  him  a 
few  weeks  later : — *^  Lord  Holland  has  been  in  Edinburgh, 
and  we  met  accidentally  at  a  public  party.  He  made  up 
to  me,  but  I  remembered  his  part  in  your  afiair,  and  cui 
him  with  as  little  remorse  as  an  old  pen."  The  meeting 
here  alluded  to  occurred  at  a  dinner  of  the  Friday  Cbdff 
at  Fortune's  Tavern,  to  which  Lord  Holland  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson.     Two  gentlemen,  who 

*  A  copy  of  the  Churras  CiviUt  de  Granada. 
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^fen  pteaeaiy  ia&na  me  thai  diey  dbtmetly  remember  a 
i^paiDfol  se^ie,  for  which,  knowiag  Scott's  habitual 
good  nature  and  uifoanity,  they  had  been  whdljr  unpm- 
paied.  One  of  them  ^Lixd  Jeffiey)  adds,  that  this  was 
the  only  examjde  €(  ludaMSs  baeya  witnessed  m  him  in 
theooune  of  a  lifidong  fimiiliaiity.  I  have  thought  it  due 
to  troth  and  justice  not  to  omit  this  disagreeable  passage  in 
Scott's  life,  which  shows  how  even  his  mind  could  at  times 
be  aahinged  and  perverted  by  the  malign  influence  of  po- 
li&al  spleen.  It  is  consolatory  to  add,  that  he  enjoyed 
nuoh  agreeable  mtercourse  in  afi^  days  with  Lord  Hol- 
aod,  and  retained  no  feelings  of  resentment  towards  any 
o&er^  die  Whig  genUemen  named  in  the  preceding  coi^ 
rcspondence,* 

*  I  mbioin  a  list  of  the  memben  of  7^  Fridmf  CU,  which  was  in- 
■btated  in  June,  1803,  (on  the  model,  I  belieye,  oT  Johnson's  at  the 
Turk's  Head,)  down  to  the  period  of  Scott's  death.  The  othen 
B^ked,  like  lus  name,  by  an  asterisk,  are  also  dead. 


1803  «Sir  James  Hall 

'Professor  Dugald  Stewart 
'Professor  John  Flayfair 
Key.  Arch.  Alison 
Key.  Sidney  Smith 
'Bey.  Peter  Elnislie 
*A]ez.  Iryinff  (Lord  Newton) 
*Wltt.    ErslSne  (Lord  Kin- 

nedder) 
Creoige    Cranstoon    (Lord 

Corehonse) 
'Walter  Scott 
Thomas  Thomson 
Dr.  John  Thomion 
John  A.  Murray  (Lord  Ad- 

yooate  in  18^5) 
Henry     Bronglum    (Lord 

Broncham) 
'Henry  Hackenae 
H.  Maekentie  (Lord  Mac- 

kense) 
'Malcolm  Lainff 
Henry     Cockbnni     (Lord 

Cockbum) 
John  Richardson 
Francis  Jeffirey  (Lord  Jef- 
frey) 
WUIian  Clerk 

20* 


1804  *Alex.  Hamilton 

•Dr.  Coyentry 

•Professor  John  RobiBOD 
George  Strickland 

•Professor  Dabell 

•Lord  Webb  Seymow 

•Earl  of  Selkirk 

•Lord  Glenberyie 
1807    Aey.  John  Thomaoa 

1810  John  Jeffirey 

1811  T.F.Kennedy 

J.  FnUerton  (Lord  Fnller- 

ton) 
John  Allen 
•Francis  Homer 
Thomas  CampbeU 

1812  •George  Wilson 
1814  •Dr.  John  Gordon 

1816  Andrew  Rutherford 

1817  James  Keay 
18S5    Leonard  Horner 

professor  Pillans 

1896  Count  M.  de  Flahault 
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Wlule  these  disa^neeabk  affiurs  were  stiD  ki  pgQgfeas,  Ibe 
poem  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  eoinpleted.  Soatt  was , 
at  the  same  time  arranging  the  materials,  and  superiatending 
ijae  printing,  of  the  collection  entitled  ^^  English  Minstrel- 
sy," in  which  several  of  his  own  nunor  poeoos  first  ap- 
peared, and  ^R^iich  John  Balhiolyiie  and  Co,  also  published 
in  the  summer  of  1810.  The  Swift,  too,  (to,  say  nothing 
of  reviews  and  the  like,)  was  going  on ;  and  so  was  the 
S(Hners.  A  new  edition  of  the  Minstrdsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border  was  moreover  at  press,  and  ia  it  the  editor  included 
a  few  features  of  noveltv,  particuiaily  Mr*  Morritt's  spirited 
ballad  of  the  Curse' of  may.  He  gives  a  lively  description 
of  his  occupations  in  the  iollowbg*  letter  addressed  to  that 
gentleman  :— 

"*  To  XB.&^hrnn,E»q^iHF^n1iand  Place,  L(mdo^ 

»  Edinburgh,  Sd  Maicb,  1810. 

''My  dear  Morritt, 

^  You  are  very  good  to  remember  such  a  false  knave  as  I 
am,  who  have  omitted  so  long  to  thank  you  for  a  letter,  bringing 
me  the  acsorances  of  your  health  and  remembrance,  which  I  do 
not  value  the  less  deeply  and  sincercfly  for  my  seeming  neglect. 
Truth  IS,  I  do  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.    But  I  was  bom  a 
Scotchman,  and  a  bare  one,  and  was  therefore  born  to  fight  my 
way  with  my  left  hand  where  my  riffhtfailedme,  and  .with  my  teeth, 
if  they  were  both  cut  oSL    This  is  out  a  bad  apology  for  not  an- 
swering your  kindness,  yet  not  so  bad  when  you  conrader  that  it 
was  omy  admitted  as  a  cause  of  procrastination,  and  that  I  have 
been^— let  me  see — I  have  been  Secretary  to  the  Judicatufe  Com- 
mission, which  sat  daily  during  all  the  Christmas  vacation.    I  have 
been  editing  Swift,,  and  correcting^  the  press,  at  the  rat6  of  ax 
.  sheets  a  week<    I  have  been  editing  Somers  at  the  rateof  four 
ditto  ditto.    I  iwre-  wfittan-  reviews— 4  have  writl?en  songs — ^I  have 
made  selection»-^I  have  fsuperintdnded  reheaimdtf-Hind^  all  this 
independent  of  visiting,  and  of  my  official  dutyy  which  occupies 
me  four  boun  every  workin^-daT  except  Moncte^s — and  indlipend- 
ent  of  a  new  poem  with  wSch  i  am  threatening- the  w«irld«*  Tlus 
last  emjSloyment  is  not  the  most  prudent,  but  I  really 'cannot  well 
help  mynete    My  office,  though  a  very  good  one  fi)r  Scotland,  is 
onl|(  held  in  reveraion ;  nor  do  I  at  present'  derive  a  shilling  from 
it    I  must  expeet  that  a  fresh  favorite  t>f  the  public  will  supersede 
me ;  and,  my  philosophy  beinj^  veiy  mat  on^  the  poipt  of  poetical 
fiune,  I' wMild^  fain,  atthe  nak  of  hastening  my  own  downfall, 
avail  myself  of  the  fkroiable  moment  to  make .  soatei^mgSm  pro- 
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Tskm  fer  my  little  people.  Moreover,  I  caimot  otherwise  honettlT 
indol^  myself  in  some  of  the  luxuries,  which,  when  long  giatifieoy 
becoraie  a  sort  of  pseudo  necessaries.  As  for  the  terrible  parodies  * 
wiuch  have  come  forth,  I  can  only  say  with  Benedict,  *  A  collM^e 
of  such  witmongiN:8  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  hpmor.'  Had  I 
bee&4;onscious  of  one  place  abont  my  temper,  were  it  even,  meta* 
phorieally  speakings,  the  tip  of  my  heel,  vuneiaUe  to  tins  sort  of 
amreaeion,  I  have  that  respect  for  mine  own  ease,  that  I  would  have 
shunned  being  a  candidate  for  public  applause,  as  I  would  avoid 
snatching  a  honejrcomb  from  among  a  hive  of  live  bees.  My 
poreeent  attempt  is  a  poem,  partly  Hiffhland—^e  scene  Loch 
Katrine,  ienmort  Jaeobi  Qmntu  If  I  fan,  as  Lady  Macbeth  gal- 
lantly says,  1  fail,  and  there  is  only  a  story  murdered  to  no  pufpose ; 
and  if  I  succeed,  why  then,  as  the  song  says, 

<  Up  with  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet, 
Tne  dirk  and  the  feather  and  a*. 

^  1  hope  to  show  this  ditty  to  you  soon  in  Portland  Place,  for  it 
seems  determined  I  must  go  to  London,  though  the  time  is  not 
fixed.  The  pleasure  of  meetmg  you  and  half  a  dozen  other  friends, 
reconciles  me  to  this  change  of  plan,  for  had  I  answered  your  let- 
ter the  day  I  receiyed  it,  iwould  have  said  nothing  was  less  likely 
than  my  going  to  town  in  spring.  I  hope  it  will  be  so  late  as  to 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Rokeby  and  Greta  Side  on 
my  return.  The  feUm  saw  herself  could  not  think  of  them  with 
more  affection  than  I  do ;  and  though  I  love  Portland  Place  dearly, 
yet  I  would  fain  enjoy  both.  But  this  must  be  as  <Ae  FaUs  and 
duHniea  and  Sisters  met  determine.  Charlotte  hopes  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  is  particularly  gratified  by  the  expectation  of  meet- 
mg Mrs.  Morritt  We  think  of  our  sunny  days  at  Rokeby  with 
equal  delight 

<<  Miss  Baillie's  play  went  off  caintallv  here,  notwithstanding  her 
fond  and  over-creduloas  belief  in  a  C^tor  of  the  world.  The 
fact  is  so  generally  believed  that  it  is  man  who  makes  the  deity, 
that  I  am  surprised  it  has  never  been  maintained  as  a  corollary, 
that  the  knife  and  fork  make  the  fingers.  We  wept  till  our  hearts 
were  sore,  and  applauded  till  our  hands  were  Mistered — ^^at  could 
irh'tDsxe  ? — and  this  in  crowded  theatres. 

^  I  send  a  copy  of  the  poedcal  collection,  not  for  you,  my  good 
fiiend,  because  you  would  not  pay  your  literary  subscription,!  but 
for  Mrs.  Morritt    I  thought  of  leavmg  it  as  I  came  through  York- 

♦  1  Buppote  this  is  an  allurion  to  the  *•  Lay  of  the  Scotch  Fiddle,*' 
tMs'**  Goblin  GhNxnn/'  and  seme  other  proanotiaiis,  like  them;  k>iig 
siae^  forgotten. 

t  Scott  alloies  to  some  translations  of  Italian  'poetry  which  he  had 
wished  for  Mr.  Morriit's  permission  to  publish  in  the  «  English  Min- 
sttttUy.*' 
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»,  bat  afl  I  ean.  get  as  yd  ui  office  irsnky  il  wfll  be  safer  in 
your  charge.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  you  will  receive  a  c<»y 
of  the  new  edition  c^the  Minstr^sy  just  finished,  and  about  to  be 
shipped,  enriched  with  your  Curse  of  Moy,  which  is  very  much  ad- 
mired by  all  to  whom  I  have  shown  it    I  am  s<»ry  that  dear  — 

is  so  fiur  from  you.    There  is  something  about  her  that  makes 

me  tj^nk  of  her  with  a  mixture  of  affection  and  anxieor — such  a 
pore  and  excellent  heart,  joined  to  such  native  and  &sclnatin|r 
manners,  carniot  pass  unprotected  through  your  fashionable  scenes 
without  much  hazard  of  a  twinge  at  least,  if  not  a  stab.  I  remem- 
ber we  talked  over  this  subject  once  while  riding  on  the  banks  of 
Tees,  and  somehow  (I  cannot  tell  why)  it  falls  l»e  a  death-bell  on 
my  ear.  She  is  too  artless  for  the  people  that  she  has  to  live 
amongst.  This  is  all  vile  croaking,  so  I  will  end  it  by  be^ng^ 
ten  times  love  and  compliments  to  Mrs.  Morritt,  in  which  Char- 
lotte heartily  joins.  Believe  me  ever,  dear  Morritt,  yours  meet 
faithfully, 

Walter  Scott.* 

Early  m  May,  the  Lady  ot  the  Lake  came  out—-^  her 
two  elder  sisters  had  done— 4n  all  the  majesty  of  quarto, 
with  every  accompanying  grace  of  typography,  and  with, 
moreover,  an  engraved  ftonuspiece  of  Saxon's  portrait  of 
Scott ;  the  price  of  the  book  two  guineas.  For  the  copy- 
right the  poet  had  nominally  received  2000  guineas,  but 
as  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.  retained  three. fourths  of  the 
property  to  themselves,  (Miller  of  London  purchasing  the 
other  fourth,)  the  author's  profits  were,  or  shcxild  have  been, 
more  than.  this. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
poem  his  feelings  towards  Constable  were  so  mudi  softened, 
that  he  authorized  John  Ballan^e  to  ask,  in  his  name, 
that  experienced  bookseller's  advice  respecting  the  amount 
of  the  nrst  impression,  the  method  of  advertising,  and  other 
professional  details.  Mr.  Constable  readily  gave  the  as- 
sistance thus  requested,  and  would  willindy  have  taken  any 
share  they  pleased  in  the  adventure;  The  property  had 
been  disposed  of  before  these  communications  occurred,  and 
the  triumphant  success  of  the  coup  i^euai  of  the  new  firai 
was  sufficient  to  close  Scott's  ears  for  a  season  against  any 
pK>positions  of  the  like  IdndfiNMn  the  house  at  the  Cross;  but 
nom  this  time  there  was  no  return  oCany  thing  like  peraooal 
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31-wiII  between  the  parties.    One  article  of  dus  comspoiid- 

ence  will  be  sufficient. 

«  To  Mr.  CoMkMe. 

"  Cutle  Street,  13th  Much,  1810. 
«  Dear  Sir, 

*<  I  am  sure  if  Mr.  Hunter  is  really  sorry  for  the  occasion  of 
my  long^  absence  fron)  your  shop,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forget  all  dis* 
agreeable  circumstances,  and  visit  it  often  as  a  customer  and  ama- 
teur. I  think  it  necessary  to  add,  before  departing  from  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  forever,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  restore 
our  rebitive  situation  as  author  and  publishers,  because,  upon  the 
breach  between  us,  a  lar^e  capital  was  diverted  by  the  BaJlantynes 
from  another  object,  and  invested  in  their  present  bookselling  con- 
cern, under  an  express  assurance  from  me  of  such  support  as  my 
future  publications  could  give  them ;  which  is  a  pledge  not  to  be 
withdrawn  without  grounds  which  I  cannot  anticipate.  But  this 
is  not  a  consideration  which  need  prevent  our  being  friends  and 
well-wishers.    Yours  truly,  ^   Scott." 

Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  the  publisher  of  tbis  Memoir,  who 
was  then  a  young  man  in  training  for  his  profession  in  Ed- 
mburvfa,  retains  a  strong  impression  of  the  interest  which 
the  ikdy  of  the  Lake  excited  there  for  two  or  three 
months  before  it  was  published. 

^  James  Ballantyne,"  he  says,  **  read  the  cantos  from  time  to 
time  to  select  coteries,  as  they  advanced  at  press.  Common  fame 
was  loud  in  thekr  favor ;  a  great  poem  waa  on  all  hands  antici- 
pated. I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  all  the  author's  works  was 
ever  looked  for  with  more  intense  anxiety,  or  that  any  one  of  them 
excited  a  more  extraordinary  sensation  when  it  did  appear.  The 
whole  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  poet— crowds  set  off  to 
view  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  till  then  comparatively  un- 
known ;  and  as  the  book  came  out  just  before  the  season  for  excur- 
sions, every  house  and  inn  in  that  neighborhood  was  crammed 
with  a  constant  succession  of  visiters.  It  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact,  that  from  the  date  of  the.pQblication  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
the  post-hoise  duty  in  Scotiand  rose  in  an  extraordipary  degree, 
and  indeed  it  continued  to  do  so  regularly  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  antiior'0  succeeding  works  keeping  up  the  entiiusiasm  for  our 
scenery  which  he  had  thus  originally  created.'^ 

I  owe  to  the  same  correspondent  the  following  details  :-^ 

<*  The  quarto  edition  of  2050  copies  disappeared  instantiy,  and 
v«8  f<dlowed  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  by  four  editions  in 
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octavo»  viz.  0D«  of  9000,  a  secoBd  (^3850,  and  a  third  aiid  a  fburth 
each  of  6000  copies ;  thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  the  eztmor- 
dinary  number  of  20,000  copies  were  disposed  of.  In  the  next  year 
(1811)  there  was  another  edition  of  3000;  there  was  one  of  ^foOO 
m  1814 ;  another  of  2000  in  1815 ;  one  of  2000  again  in  1819 ; 
and  two,  making  between  them  2500,  appeared  in  1825 :  since 
which  time  the  ijady  of  the  Lake,  in  collective  editions  of  his 
poetry,  and  in  separate  issues,  must  have  circulated  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  20,000  copies  more." 

So  that,  down  to  the  month  of  July,  1836,  the  legitimate 
sale  in  Great  Britain  has  been  not  less  than  50,0<X)  cojnes. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  the  Introduction  of  1830, 
and  some  letters  already  extracted,  have  told  us,  con*  ' 
cerning  the  history  of  the  composition  of  this  poem.  In- 
deed the  coincidences  of  expression  and  illustration  in  the 
Introduction  and  those  private  letters,  written  twenty  years 
before,  are  remarkable.  In  both  we  find  him  quoting 
Montrose's  lines,  and  in  both  he  quotes  also  ^^  Up  wi'  the 
bonnie  blue  bonnet,"  &c.  In  truth,  both  letters  and  In- 
troduction were  literal  transcripts  of  his  usual  conversation 
on  the  subject. 

**  A  lady,"  he  says,  <*to  whom  I  was  nearly  related,  and  with 
whom  I  lived  during  her  whole  life  on  the  most  brotherly  terms  of 
affection,  was  residing  with  me  (at  Ashestiel)  when  the  work  was.  in 
proffress,  and  used  to  ask  me  what  Lcould  possibly  do  to  rise  so 
early  in  the  moming.  At  last  I  told  her  the  subject  of  my  meili- 
tations ;  and  I  can  never  forget  the  anxiety  and  anection  expressed 
in  her  reply.  *  Do  not  be  so  rash,'  she  said, '  my  dearest  cousin. 
You  are  already  popular — more  so  perhaps  than  you  yourself  will 
believe,  or  than  even  I  or  other  partial  fnends  can  fairly  allow  to 
vour  merit  You  stand  high---do  not  rashly  attempt  to  climb 
hiffher  and  incur  the  risk  of  a  faJl;  for,  depend  upon  it,  a  favorite 
wm  not  be  permitted  to  stumble  with  impunity.'  I  replied  to  this 
affectionate  expostulation  in  the  words  of  Montrose : — 

'  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  win  or  lose  it  all.' 

<  If  I  fkil,'  I  said, — ^for  the  dialogue  is  strong  in  my  recollection, — 
*  it  is  a  sign  that  I  ought  never  to  have  succeeded,  and  IwiU  wrUe 
pro9€  for  life :  you  shall  see  no  change  in  my  temper,  nor  will  I 
eat  a  single  meal  the  worse.    But  if  I  succeed — 

'  Up  wi'  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet, 
The  diriL  and  the  feather  an' a* ! ' 
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'^  Afterwards  I  showed  my  critic  the  fint  canto,  which  recoDciled 
bei  to  my  imprudence.'^ 

The  lady  here  alluded  to  was  no  doubt  Miss  Christian 
Rutherford,  his  mother^s  sister,  who,  as  I  have  already 
mendoned,  was  so  little  above  his  age,  that  they  seem 
always  lo  have  lived  together  on  terms  of  equality  indi- 
cated in  her  use  of  thj^u^flj^^ffl^HlHhia  dialogue 
before  us. — She  was,  ^^^^^^HJ^^^EmI^  Sinks- 
pearian  as  her  nephew,  ISB^^Vo^^^^^^Hinsman 


m  general,  is  common  to  alt 
He  says,  in  the  same  es 

"I  remember  that  about  thesame  lime  a  friend  started  in  to 
*heeze  up  my  hope/  like  the  minsti^^  the  old  song.  He  was 
bred  a  farmer,  but  a  man  of  powerfj^^nerstanding,  natural  good 
taste,  and  warm  poetical  feeling,  pen^^  competent  to  supply  the 
wants  of  an  imperfect  or  irregulai^Kication.  He  was  a  pa4 
sionate  admirer  of  field  sports,  wh^^ve* often  pursued  together* 
As  this  friend  happened  to  dine  wiflkie  at  Ashestiel  one  day, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  to  him  the  first  canto  of  theLaay 
of  the  Lake,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  the  poem  was  likely 
to  produce  upon  a  person  who  was  but  too  favorable  a  represent- 
ative of  readers  at  large.  His  reception  of  my  recitation,  or  pre- 
lection, was  rather  singular.  He  placed  his  hand  across  his  brow, 
uid  listened  with  great  attention  through  tiie  whole  account  of  the 
sta^-hunt,  till  the  dogs  throw  themselves  into  the  lake  to  follow 
their  master,  who  embarks  with  Ellen  Doufflas.  He  then  started 
up  with  a  sudden  exclamation,  struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  and 
declared  in  a  voice  of  censure  calculated  for  the  occasion,  that  the 
dogs  must  have  been  totally  ruined  by  being  permitted  to  take  the 
Water  after  such  a  severe  chase.  I  own  I  was  mOch  encouraged 
by  the  species  of  reverie  which  had  possessed  so  zealous  a  fol- 
der of  the  sports  of  the  ancient  Nimrod,  who  had  been  com- 
pletely surjHnsed  out  of  all  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  tale." 

Scott  adds — 

*^  Another  of  his  remarks  ffave  me  less  pleasure.    He  detected 
the  identity  of  the  king  with  the  wandering  knight»  Fitz-James^ 
when  he  winds  his  bu^le  to  sununon  his  attendants.    He  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  lively  but  somewhat  licentious  old  ballad 

*  lliufl  Lady  Capulet  exclaims  on  seeing  the  corpse  of  Tybalt, — 
*<  Tybalt,  my  ^Muia !  oh  (  my  bMtliw**  chUd  V* 
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I  whidi  the  dttmtmml  of  a  royal  intrigue "  [one  < 
imselT  bj  the  way}  "  takes  place  as  follows : — 

'       '  He  took  the  bugle  ftom  big  aide, 
He  blew  both  lond  and  ihrill, 
And  four-aad-tweDty  belted  knigfats 


Came  akippii 

ngonrethehiU. 

' 

•Then  be  took  0 

lut  a  littU  koife. 

%;  a«. 

-Tkto 
cloak,' 
deal<rf- 
could  b 
Bameb 
toreaervf 

!  a'bot  foTthcMg 

-le.'"* 

r^t  in  Itia  caoilet 
ad  I  was  at  a  good 
thought  my  secret 
elied  on  it  with  tli« 
ciah  postboy  is  said 

^.  I  beliere  the  shrewd^Rc  here  Introduced  was  the  poet's 
^^cellent  cousid,  CharlAicott,  now  laird  of  Knowe-south. 
The  stoiy  of  the  Irish  ]«Hlion's  trot  he  owed  to  Mr.  Moore. 
In  their  reception  ofthis  poem,  the  critics  were  for  once 
in  fiill  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  the  popular 
voice.  The  article  in  the  Quarteriy  was  written  byGeorge 
Ellis ;  but  its  eulogies,  though  less  discriminative,  are  not  a 
whit  more  emphatic  than  those  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  in  the  rival 
Review.  Indeed,  I  have  always  considered  this  last  paper 
as  the  best  specimen  of  contemporary  criticism  on  Scott's 
poetiy ;  and  I  shall  therefore  indulge  myself  with  quoting 
here  two  of  its  paragraphs  :— 

"There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Scott  of  the  severe  and  majestic  style 
of  Milton — or  of  the  terse  and  fine  composition  of  Pope— or  of  the 
elaborate  elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell — or  even  of  the  flow- 
ing and  redundant  diction  of  Southey, — but  there  is  a  medley  of 
bright  images  and  glowing,  set  cureleBsly  and  loosely  together — a 
diction  tinged  sucoeHsively  with  the  careless  richness  of  Shak- 
speaie,  the  harshness  and  antique  simplicity  of  the  old  romances, 
the  homeliness  of  vulgar  ballads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  seati- 
mental  glitter  of  the  most  modern  poetry — passing  from  the  borders 
of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  sublime—altematety  minute  and 
energetic — sometimes  artificial,  and  frequently  negligent,  but 
always  full  of  spirit  end  vivaci^ — aboundijig  in  images  that  are 
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^tflUmg  tt  fint  nglift  to  mindtf  of  eveiy  coiMjeztiiie — uid  nmet 
expreflim^  a  sentunent  which  it  ean  cost  tiie  most  ordinary  reader 
any  exertion  to  conqirehend.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  Bwre  highly  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  than  of  either  of  the 
author's  former  publications.  We  are  more  sure,  however,  that  it 
has  fewer  fiinlts,  than  that  it  has  greater  beauties ;  and  as  its 
beauties  bear  a  staronger  resemblance  to  those  with  which  tiie 
pablic  lias  been  already  made  familiar  in  these  celebrated  workB, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  iutjamj^aatimmeTe  less  splendid 
and  remarkable.  For  our  own  gMlBgpvR^we  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  will  be  oflener  read  Iiueresitlep^R^ther  of  them ;  and  that 
if  it  had  appeared  first  in  the  serfw^heir  reception  would  have 
been  less  favorable  than  that  which  it  has  experienced.  It  is 
move  polished  in  its  diction,  and  more  regular  in  its  versification ; 
the  story  is  constructed  with  infinitely  more  skill  and  address ;  there 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  pleasing  and  tender  passages,  with  much 
less  antiquarian  detail ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  larger  variety  of 
characters,  more  artfUUy  and  jndieiofqsly  contrasted.  .  There  is 
nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the  battled  Marmion— oi  so  pictu- 
resque as  some  of  the  scattered  sketches  in  the  Lay;  but  there  is 
a  richness  and  a  spirit  in  the  whole  pi^^  winch  does  not  pervade 
either  of  those  poems — a  profusion  m  incident,  and  a  shiftmg 
brilliancy  of  edoring,  that  reminds  us  of  the  witchei^r  of  Ariosto 
— and  a  constant  elasticity,  and  occasional  energy,  wmch  seem  to 
lielong  more  particulariv  to  the  author  now  before  us.*' 

^Itis  honorable  to  Mr.  Bcotf  s  genius  that  he  has  been  able  to 
interest  the  public  so  deeply  with  -this  third  presentment  of  the 
same  chivalrous  scenes ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,-  that  both 
his  glory  and  our  gratification  would  have  been  greater,  if  he  had 
changed  Ids  hand  more  completely,  and  actually  given  us  a  true  . 
Celtic  story,  with  all  its  drapery  and  accompaniments,  in  a  corre- 
sponding style  of  decoration.  Such  a  subject,  we  ate  persuaded, 
has  very  great  capabilities,  and  only  wants  to  be  introduced  to 
public  notice  by  such  a  hand  as  Mr.  Scott's,  to  make  a  ,atill 
more  powerful  impression  than  he  has  already  efiTected  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  tales  of  romance.  There  are  few  persons,  we 
believe,  in  any  degree  of  poetical  susceptibility,  who  have  wan- 
dered among  the  secluded  vallevs  of  the  Highlands,  and  contem- 
plated, the  smgular  people  by  whom  they  are  still  tenanted — with 
their  love  of  music  and  of  song — ^their  hardy  and  irregular  life,  so 
unlike  the  unvarying  toils  of  t£e  Saxon  mechanic— their  devotion 
to  t&eir  chiefir— 4heir  wild  and  lofty  traditions— their  national  en- 
^unasm — ^the  melanchdy  grandeur  of  the  scenes  tiiey  inhabit — 
and'  the  multii^ied  superstitions  which  still  Unger  among  them — 
witiiout  feeling  that  tnere  is  no  existing  people  so  well  adapted 
for  ftie  purposes  of  poetr^r,  or  so  capable  of  furnishing  the  occa- 
sions ofnew  and  striking  inventions. 

«  We  are  pexsuaded  that  if  Mr.  Scott's  powerful  and  creative 
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genius  were  to  be  tnmed  in  ff ood  eftrnest  to  snch  a  subject,  some* 
thing  might  be  produced  stul  more  impressive  and  original  than 
even  this  age  has  yet  witnessed."  * 

The  second  of  these  paragraphs  is  a  strikingly  prophetic 
one ;  and  if  the  details  sdready  given  negative  the  predic- 
tion of  the  fiist, — namely,  that  the  immecUate  popularity  of 
the  Lady  of  the  l^lle-v^jd^he  less  remaritable  than  that 
of  the  Lay  or  MarmiOll'Ha  Bben,<^ts  other  prediction,  that 
the  new  poem  would  be'  oftener  read  hereafter  than  mther 
of  the  former,"  has,  I  believe,  proved  just.  The  Lay,  if  I 
may  venture  to  state  the  creed  now  established,  is,  I  should 
say,  generally  considered  as  the  most  natural  and  original, 
Marmion  the  most  powerful  and  splendid,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  as  the  most  bteresting,  romantic,  picturesque^  and 
graceful. of  his  great  poSms. 

Of  the  private  opinions  expressed  at  the  time  of  its  first 
publication  by  his  di^guished  literary  friends,  and  ex- 
pressed with  an  ease  and  candor  equally  honorable  to  them 
and  to  him,  that  of  Mr.  Southey  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  one  which  called  forth  any  thing  like  a  critical  reply ; 
and  even  here,  more  «uo,  he  seems  glad  to  turn  from  his 
own  productions  to  those  of  his  correspondent.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Southey  had  recently  put  forth  the"  first  vol- 
ume of  his  History  of  Brazil ;  that  his  Kebama  was  then 
m  the  Bdllantyne  press ;  and  that  he  had  mentioned  to 
Scott  his  purpose  of  writing  another  poem  under  the  -title  of 
"  Don  Pelayo  "—which  in  the  issue  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  "  Roderick  the  Last  of  the  Goths." 

• — ^: -_ 

*  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  compare  with  this  passage  a  brief 
extract  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Indian  Diary  of  ;1811 : — 

"  The  subject  of  the  Lady,"  says  he,  "  is  a  common  Highland  irrup- 
tion, but  at  a  point  where  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lowlands  affords 
the  best  contrast  of  manners — where  the  scenery  affords  the  noblest 
subject  of  description-^and  where  the  wild  clan  is  so  near  to  the  Court, 
that  their  robberies  can  be  connected  with  the  romantic  adventures  of 
a  disguised  king,  an  exiled  lord,  and  a  high-born  beauty.  The  whole 
narrative  is  very  fine.  There  are  not  so  many  splendid  passages  for 
quotation  as  in  the  two  former  poems.  This  may  indeed  silence  the 
objections  of  the  critics,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  promote  the  popu- 
larity of  the  poem.  It  has  nothing  so  good  as  the  Address  to  Scot- 
land,  or  the  Death  of  Marmion."— L(^e  o/  Mackintogh,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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«  To  Robert  Sovthey,  Esq^  Durham. 

**  Edinburgh,  May  SO,  1810. 

<*  My  dear  Soathey, 

« I  am  fery  sensible  of  the  value  of  your  kind  approbation  of 
my  efforts,  and  trust  I  shall,  under  such  good  auspices,  keep  my 
finround  with  the  public.  I  have  studied  iSeir  taste  as  much  as  a 
tiling  so  variable  can  be  calculated  upon,  and  I  hope  I  have  again 
given  them  an  acceptable  subject  or  entertainment.  What  you 
say  of  the  sonffS  is  very  just,  and  ^o  of  the  measure.  But,  on 
the  one  hand,  I  wished  to  make  a  fflTerence  between  my  former 
poems  and  this  new  attempt,  in  the  general  tenor  of  versification, 
and  on  the  other,  having  an  eye  to  the  benefits  derivable  from  the 
change  of  stanza,  I  omitted  no  opportunity  which  could  be  given 
or  taken  of  converting  my  dog-trot  into  a  hop-step-and-jump.  I 
am  impatient  to  see  Kehama ;  James  Ballantyne,  who  has  a  good 
deal  of  tact,  speaks  very  hig:hly  of  the  poetical  fire  and  beauty 
which  pervades  it;  and  considering  the  success  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  I  should  think  the  Hindhu  mytholo^  would  not  revolt  the 
common  readers,  for  in-  that  lies  your  only  danger.  As  for  Don 
P^ayo,  it  should  be  exquisite  under  your  management ;  the  sub- 
ject is  noble,  the  parties  finely  contrasted  in  manners,  dress, 
religion,  and  all  that  the  poet  desires  to  bring  into  action ;  and 
your  complete  knowledge  of  every  historian  who  has  touched 
apon  the  period,  promises  the  reader  at  once  delight  and  instruc- 
tion. 

^  Twenty  times  twenty  thanks  for  the  History  of  Brazil,  which 
bas  been  my  amusement,  and  solace,  and  spring  of  instruction,  for 
this  month  past  I  have  always  made  it  my  reading-Jbook  after 
dinner,  between  the  removal  of  the  cloth  ana  our  early  tea-time. 
There  is  only  one  defect  I  can  point  out,  and  that  applies  to^the 
publishers — ^I  mean  the  want  of  a  good  map.  For,  to  tell  you  the 
troth,  with  my  imperfect  atias  of  South  America,  I  can  hardly 
trace  these  same  Tups  of  yours,  (which  in  our  border  dialect  sigm- 
fies  ramSf)  with  aU  their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  throughout  so 
many  ramifications,  without  a  carte  de  pays.  The  history  itself  is 
most  singularly  entertaining,  and- throws  new  light  upon  a  subject 
which  we  have  hitherto  rniderstood  very  imperfectiy.  Your  labor 
must  have  been  immense,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  curious 
fiu^ts  quoted,  and  unheard-of  authorities  which  you  have  collected. 
I  have  traced  the  achievements  of  the  Portuguese  adventurers  with 
greater  interest  than  I  remember  to  have  felt  since,  when,  a 
school-boy,  I  first  perused  the  duodecimo  collection  of  Voyages 
and  Discoveries  called  the  World  Displayed — a  sensation  which 
I  thought  had  been  long  dead  within  me ;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
tiie  pmlanthropic  and  cautious  conduct  of  modem  discoverers, 
though  far  more  amiable,  is  less  entertaining  than  that  of  the  old 
Bncaniers,  and  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  went  to  conquer 
and  achieve  adventures,  and  met  with  strange  chances  of  fate  in 
consequence,  which  could  never  have  befallen  a  well-armed  boat's 
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erew,  not  trastiag  themselves  l>eyoiid-tbeif  watering-place,  ot 
trading  with  the  natives  on  the  principles  of  mercantile  good  faitiu 
^  I  have  some  thouffhts  of  a  iourney  and  .voyage  to  the  Hebrides 
this  year,  but  if  I  don^t  make  that  out,  I  think  I  shall  make  a  foray 
into  your  northern  counties,  go  to  see  my  friend  Morritt  at  Greta 
Bridge,  and  certainly  cast  myself  Eeswick-ways  either  going  or 
coming.  I  have  some  literary  projects  to  talk  over  with  you,  for 
the  re-editing  some  of  our  ancient  classical  romances  and  poetry, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  great  command  of  our  friends  the  Ballanty  nes, 
and  I  think,  so  far  as  the  ffltliy  lucre  of  gain  is  concerned,  I  could 
make  a  very  advantageous  bargain  for  the.  time  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  bestowed  in  such  a  labor,  besides  doing  an  agreeable 
thing  for  ourselves,  and  a  useful  service  to  literature.  iVhat  is 
become  of  Coleridge's  Driendf  I  hope  he  had  a  letter  from  me, 
enclosing  my  trifling  subscription.  How  does  our  friend  Words- 
worth ?  I  won't  wnte  to  him,  because  he  hates  letter- writing  as 
much  as  I  do ;  but  I  often  think  of  him,  and  always  with  afiection. 
If  you  make  any  stay  at  Durham,  let  me  know,  as  I  wish  yon  to 
know  my  friend  Surtees  of  Mainsforth.*  He  is  an  excellent 
antiquary,  some  of  the  rust  of  which  study  has  dung  to  his  man- 
ners ;  but  he  is  good-hearted,  and  you  would  make  the  summer  eve 
(for  so  by  the  courtesy  of  the  kalendar  we  must  call  these  ab(»ni- 
nable  easterly  blighting  afternoons)  short  between  you.  I  presume 
you  are  with  my  friend  Dr.  Southey,  who,  I  hope,  has  not  quite 
forgotten  me,  in  which  faith  I  beg  land  compliments  to  hun,  and 
am  ever  yours  most  truly,  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

George  'Ellis  having  undertaken,  at  Gifibrd's  request,  to 
review  die  Lady  of  the  Lake,  does  not  appear  to  have 
addressed  any  letter  to  the  poet  upon  the  subject,  until  after 
his  article  had  appeared.  He  then  says  simply,  ^at  be  bad 
therein  expressed  his  candid  sentiments,  and  hoped  his 
friend,  as  great  a  worshipper  as  himself  of  Dryden's  tales, 
would  take  in  good  part  his  remarks  on  the  octosyllabic 
metre  as  applied  to  serious  continued  narrative.  The  fol- 
lowing was  Scott's  reply : — 

«  To  G.  ERis.  Esq. 
«My  dear  Ellis, 

^  I  have  been  scandalously  lazy  in  answering  your  kind  epis- 
tle, received  I  don't  know  how  long  since ;  but  then  I  had  been 

*^  This  amiable  gentleman,  author  of  the  History  of  Durham,  in 
three  volumes  folio, — one  of  the  most  learned  as  well  as  most  interest- 
ing works  of  its  class, — was  an  early  and  dear  friend  of  Scott's.  He 
died  at  the  family  seat  of  Mainsforth,  near  Durham,  llth  Februarvi 
1834,  in  his  55th  year.  >  ,  /i 
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long  your  creditor,  and  I  fancy  correspondents,  like  merchants,  are 
oft^  glad  to  plead  their  friends'  neglect  of  tiieir  account-current 
as  an  apology  for  their  own,  especially  when  they  know  that  the 
ralue  of  the  payments  being  adjusted,  must  leave  a  sad  balance 
against  them,  f  have  run  up  an  attempt  on  the  Curse  of  Kehama 
for  the  Quarterly ;  a  strange  thing  it  is — ^the  Curse,  I  mean — and 
tiie  critique  is  not,  as  the  buuskguards  say,  worth  a  damn;  but  what 
I  could  I  did,  which  was  to  throw  as  much  weight  as  possible  upon 
the  beautiful  passages,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  to  slur  over 
the  absurdities,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few.  It  is  infinite  pity 
of  Southey,  with  genius  almost  to  exuberance,  so  much  learning 
and  real  good  feelmg  of  poetry,  that,  with  the  true  obstinacy  of  a 
foolish  papa,  he  will  be  most  attached  to  the  defects  of  his  poetical 
ofispring.  This  said  Kehama  affords  cruel  openings  for  tne  qui>- 
zers,  ana  I  suppose  will  get  it  roundly  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
I  would  have  made  a  very  different  hand  of  it  indeed,  had  the  order 
of  the  day  been  pour  d^ckirer.* 

^  I  told  you  how  much  I  was  delisted  with  your  critique  on  the 
Lady ;  but,  very  likely  moved  by  the  same  feelmg  for  which  I  have 
iost  censured  Southey,  I  am  stiU  inclined  to  defend  the  eight-sylla- 
ble stanza,  which  I  have  somehow  persuaded  myself  is  more  con- 
genial to  the  English  language — more  favorable  to  narrative  poetiy 
at  least — ^than  that  which  has  been  commonlv  termed  heroic  verse. 
If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  page  of  Pope's  Iliad,  you  will 
Dfobably  find  a  good  many  lines  out  of  which  two  syllables  may 
be  struck  without  injury  to  the  sense.  The  first  lines  of  this  trans- 
lation have  been  repeatedly  noticed  as  capable  of  being  cut  down 
from  ships  of  the  line  into  frigates,  by  striking  out  the  two  said- 
syllabled  Words, 


*  Achilles*  wrath  to  Greece,  the  eUrefid  spring  ^ 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  keavetdy  ffoddess  sin^ — 
That  wrath  which  sent  to  Pluto^  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  in  battle  slain, 
Whose  bones,  unburied,  on  the  desert  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore.' 

<*  Now,  since  it  is  true  that  by  tiurowing  out  the  epithets  under^ 
scored,  we  preserve  the  sense  without  diminishing  the  force  of  the 
verses — and  since  it  is  also  true  that  scarcely  one  of  the  epithets 
are  more  Uian  merely  expletive — ^I  do  really  think  that  the  struc- 
ture of  verse  which  requires  least  of  this  sort  of  bolstering,  is  most 
likely  to  be  forcible  and  animated.  The  case  is  different  in  de- 
scriptive poetry,  because  there  epithets,  if  they  are  happily  select- 
ed, are  rather  to  be  sought  after  than  avoided,  and  admit  of  being 
varied  <ui  infinitum*     But  if  in  narrative  you  are  frequently  com- 

*  See  this  article  in  his  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  vol.  rni.  pp. 
aOl-337 
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KUed  lo  taf  your  mAsUntives  with  adjectives,  it  Huwk  fiequeotiy' 
ppen  that  you  are  forced  upon  those  that  are  merely  common- 
F laces,  such  as  *  heavenly  goddess,'  *  desert  shore,'  and  so  forth ;  and 
need  not  tell  you,  that  whenever  any  syllable  is  obviously  inserted 
for  the  eomj^tion  of  a  coDq>let,  the  reader  is  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  it  Besides,  tiie  eight^Uable  stanza  is  capable  of  certaia 
varieties  denied  to  the  heroic  Doable  rhymes,  for  instance,  are 
Gdynia]  to  it,  which  often  give  a  sort  of  Gothic  richness  to  its 
cadences ;  you  may  also  render  it  more  or  less  rapid  by  retaining 
or  dropping  an  occasional  syllable.    Lastly,  and  which  I  think  its 

Erincipal  merit,  it  runs  better  into  sentences  than  any  length  of 
ne  I  know,  as  it  corresponds,  upon  an  average  view  of  our  punc- 
tuation, very  commonly  with  the  proper  and  usual  space  between 
comma  and  comma.  Lastly  the  Second — and  which  ought  perhaps 
to  have  been  said  first, — ^I  think  I  have  somehow  a  better  knack  at 
this  *  false  gallop'  of  verse,  as  Touchstone  calls  it,  than  at  your 
more  legitimate  hexameters ;  and  so  there  is  the  short  and  long  of 
my  longs  and  shorts.    Ever  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

Mr.  Ells  recurs  to  the  octosyllabic  measure  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  in  his  next  letter. 

« I  don't  think,"  says  he,  <<  after  all  the  eloquence  with  which 
you  plead  fi)r  your  favorite  metre,  that  you  really  like  it  from  any 
other  motive  than  that  sainte  paresse — ^tfaat  delightful  indolence— 
which  induces  one  to  delight  in  doing  those  things  which  we  can  do 
with  the  least  fatigue.''  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  converting 
Dryden's  Theodore  and  Honoria  (a  narrative,  is  it  not  ?)  into  Htt« 
dibrastic  measure,  and,  after  trying  this  on  the  first  twenty  linear 
you  feel  pleased  with  the  transformation,  I  will  give  up  the  arsn- 
ment ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  I  believe  that  I  regret  the  vaneig 
of  your  own  old  stanza,  much  more  than  the  absence  of  that  heroic 
measure,  which  you  justly  remark  is  not,  without  great  difficulty, 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  sentences  of  various  lengths. 
When,  therefore,  you  give  us  another  poem,  prav  indulge  me  with 
rather  a  larger  share  of  your  ancient  mthyrambics." 

'  Canning,  too,  canie  to  the  side  of  EUis  in  )his  debata 
After  telling  Scott  that,  "  on  a  repeated  perusal,"  he  had 
been  "more  and  more  delighted"  with  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  he  say^i — "  But  I  shmld  like  to  see  something  a  lit- 
tle di&r»!it  when  you  write  next.  In  short,  I  have  some-- 
times  thought  (veiy  presumptuously)  that  partly  by  persua- 
siouy  and  partly  by  showing  the  meet  of  a  change  of  diess 
*— of  a  fiiUer  and  more  sweejung  style— -upon  some  of  y^ur 
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ftffMto  foamgp^y  I  could  indiice  too  to  pNsent  joa»M 
next  time  in  a  Diydenic  habit.  Has  this  ever  occuned  t0 
jouy  and  hare  you  tried  it,  and  not  liked  yourself  so  well  ?'' 
We  shall  see  by  and  by  what  attenlkn  Scott  gave  lo  theit 
firimdly  suggestions. 

Of  die  success  of  the  new  poem  he  speaks  as  follows  h 
his  Introduction  of  1830 : — 

'^It  was  certainlv  so  extraordinaiy  as  to  induce  me  for  the  mo- 
ment to  conclude  that  I  had  at  last  fixed  a  nail  in  the  proverbially 
inconstant  wheel  of  Fortane.  I  had  attained,  perhaps,  that  deme 
of  public  reputatioii  at  which  pradence,  or  certainly  timidity, 
would  have  made  a  halt,  and  discontinued  efforts  by  which  I  was 
far  more  likely  to  diminish  my  fame  Uian  to  increase  it  But — as 
the  celebrated  John  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  explained  to  King 
George  the  Third,  that  he  himself  amid  his  full  tide  of  popuiarilv^ 
was  nevera  Wilkite — so  I  can  with  honest  tnith  exculpate  myself 
fiom  having  been  at  any  time  a  partisan  of  my  own  poetiy,  even 
when  it  was  in  tbe  highest  fashion  with  the  inillion.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  I  was  either  so  ungrateful,  or  so  superabundantly 
candid,  as  to  despise  or  scorn  the  value  of  those  whose  vpice  had 
elevated  me  so  much  higher  than  my  own  opinion  told  me  I  de- 
served. I  felt,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  jnateful  to  the  public,  as 
receiving  that  firom  partiality  which  I  could  not  have  claimed  from 
merit ;  and  I  endeavored  to  deserve  the  partiality  by  continuing 
such  exertions  as  I  was  capable  of  for  their  amusement." 

James  Ballantyne  has  preserved  in  his  Mentarandum  an 
anecdote  strikingly  confinnative  of  the  most  reonarkable 
staleoaent  in  this  page  of  Scott's  confessions* 

*^  I  remember,''  h^  says,  ^  going  into  his  library  shortly  after'the 
publication  (^  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  finding  Miss  Scott  (who 
was  tiien  a  very  young  girl^  there  by  herself.  I  asked  her,  *  W  eli^' 
Miss  Sophia,  how  do  you  like  the  Lady  of  the  Lak^?'  Her  an- 
swer was  given  with  perfect  simplicity — 'Oh,  I  have  not  read  it: 
papa  says  there's  nothing  so  bad  for  young  people  as  reading  bad 
poetry.'" 

In  fact,  his  children  in  those  days  had  no  idea  df  the 
source  of  his  distinction— or  rather,  indeed,  that  his  posi* 
tioQ  was  in  any  respect  different  from  that  of  other  Advo- 
cates, Sheriffi,  and  Clerks  of  Session.  The  eldest  bov 
came  home  one  aflemoon  about  this  time  fmm  the  High 
School,  wkfa  teen  and  blood  hardcBed  together  upon  his 
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cheeks.  "WeB,  Wat,"  smd  his  fether,  "what  haffe  ro» 
been  fighting  about  tcMlay  ? "  With  that  the  boy  blushed 
and  hung  his  head,  and  at  last  stammered  out— that  "  he 
had  been  called  a  lassie.''  «* Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Scott, 
« this  was  a  terrible  mischief,  to  be  sure."  "  You  may  say 
what  you  please,  mamma,"  Wat  answered  roughly,  «  but  I 
dinna  tlunk  there's  a  waufer  (shabbier)  thbg  in  the  world 
than  to  be  a  lassie,  to  sit  boring  at  a  clout."  Upon  forther 
inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  one  or  two  of  his  companions  had 
dubbed  him  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  and  the  phrase  was 
to  him  incomprehensible,  save  as  conveying  some  imputa- 
tion on  his  prowess,  which  he  accordingly  vbdicated  in  the 
usual  styk  of  the  Yards.  Of  the  poem  he  bad  never  be- 
fi>re  heard.  Shortly  after,  this  story  having  got  wind,  one 
of  Scott's  coUeagaes  of  the  Clerk's  Table  said  to  the  boy-^^ 
"  Gilnockie,  my  man,  you  cannot  surely  help  seeing  that 
great  pec^le  make  more  work  about  your  papa  than  they 
do  about  me  or  any  other  of  your  tmcfcs— what  is  it,  do 
you  suppose,  that  occasions  this  ?  "  The  little  fellow  pon- 
dered for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  answered  very  gravely 
— ^**It's  commonly  him  that  sees  the  hare  sitting,"  And 
yet  this  was  the  man  that  had  his  children  all  along  so  very 
much  \nth  him.  In  truth,  however,  young  Walter  had 
guessed  pretty  shrewdly  in  the  matter ;  for  his  father  had 
all  the  tact  of  the  Sutheriand  Highlander,  whose  detection 
of  an  Irish  rebel  up  to  the  neck  in  a  bog,  he  has  coirnnem^ 
orated  in  a  note  upon  Rokeby.  Like  him,  he  was  quick 
to  catch  the  sparkle  of  the  mture  victim's  eye ;  and  often 
said  jestingly  of  himself,  that  whatever  nught  be  thought  of 
him  as  a  m(dcery  (poet,)  he  was  an  excellent  trauneiur, 
Ballantyne  adds : — 

<<  One  day,  about  this  same  time,  when  his  fame  was  supposed 
to  have  reached  its  acm^  I  said  to  him — *  Will  you  excuse  me, 
Mr.  Scott,  hut  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  ofyour  own 
genius  as  a  poet,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Bums  ?'  He  replied 
— ^  There  is  no  comparison  whatever^-we  ought  not  to  he  named 
in  the  same  day.'  'Indeed!'  I  answered;  < would  you  compare 
Camphell  to  Bums  ? '  <  No,  James,  not  at  all — ^Tf  you  wish  to 
speak  of  a  real  poet,  Joanna  Baillie  is  now  the  highest  genius  of 
our  country.'-— But  in  faet,"  continues  Ballantyne,  <<fae  had  often 
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aid  to  me  that  ncitber  hk  own  nor  aair  modsro  pcfliar  «^  <if 
composition  was  that  from  which  he  oerived  mott  pleasure.  I 
asked  him  what  it  was.  He  answered — Johnson's ;  and  that  be 
had  more  pleasure  in  reading  hondonf  and  Tht  Fdmhf  i^  Human 
Jfukegj  tium  any  other  poetical  compoaitioii  he  couM  mentkm; 
and  I  think  I  never  saw  his  coontenance  more  indicative  of 
admiration  than  while  reciting  aloud  from  tbgupe  productioos,"* 
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CHAPTER  X 

FIBST  VISIT  TO  THE  HEBRIDES— STAFF  A  ^SKinB—lfULI« 
—  lONA,  ETC.*- THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES  PROJECTED— 
LETTERS  TO  JOANNA  BAIl«LIE  — ^OUTHEY— AND  MOR- 
RITT.  — 1810. 

Walter  Scott  was  at  this  epoch  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  having  strong  reasons  of  various  kinds  for  his  resolu- 
tion to  avad  himself  of  the  gale  of  fiivor,  onlj  hesitated  in 
which  quarter  to  explore  the  materials  of  some  new  ro- 
mance. His  first  and  most  earnest  desire  was  to  spend  a 
few  months  with  the  British  army  In  the  Peninsula,  but  this 
he  soon  resigned,  fix>m  an  amiable  motive,  which  a  letter 
presently  to  be  quoted  will  explidn.     He  then  thought  of 

*  In  hifl  sketch  of  Johnson's  life,  (Miscellaneoas  Prose  Works.  ykA* 
in.  p.  264^  Scott  says— <<  The  deep  and  pathetic  moralitj  of  Tike  Vanity 
rf  Human  Wishes  has  often  extractea  tears  from  those  vliose  eyet 
wander  dry  over  pages  professedly  sentiinental/'  AAd  Ijofd  Bynmp 
in  his  Ravenna  Diary,  (1821|)  has  the  foUowing  entry  on  the  saaif 
subject : — **  Read  Johnson's  Vanity  <^  Unman  Wishes^-— all  the  exam- 
ples and  mode  of  giving  them  subumei  an  weU  as  th9  latter  part,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  couplet.  'Tis  a  ffrand  poeni!— and  so 
true  ! — ^true  as  the  10th  of  Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of  ages  changes 
•11  tilings — time— langttage-~the  earti»— the  bounos  of  the  sesr— ihe 
stars  of  the  sky,  and  every  thing  about,  around,  and  underneath  man, 
except  man  hmiself,  who  nas  always  besn,  and  always  will  be,  an  un- 
lucky rascal.  The  infinite  variety  of  lives  conduct  but  to  death,  and 
the  infinity  of  wishes  lead  but  to  disappointnient."---<£it^e  onif  Worhs^ 
▼ol.  V.  p.  €6.)  Yet  it  is  the  cant  of  our  day,  above  all,  of  its  poetasters, 
litat  J^nson  was  no  poet.  To  be  sure,  Aey  say  the  same  of  Pope— 
and  hint  it  occasionally  even  of  Dryden. 
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rei^iskmg  Rokeby — hr  he  had,  finom  the  first  day  that  he 
speiit  on  that  magnificent  domain,  contemplated  it  as  th^ 
scenery  of  a  future  poem.  But  the  burst  of  enthusiasm 
which  followed  the.  appearance  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
finally  swayed  him  to  undertake  a  ioumey,  deeper  than  he 
had  as  yet  gone,  into  the  HighJanwt ;  and  a  warm  invita- 
tion fix>m  the  Laird  of  Staf^,*'  a  brother  of  his  fi-iend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Macdonald  Buchanan,  easily  induced  him 
to  add  a  voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  He  was  accompanied 
by  part  of  his  family,  Tnot  forgetting  his  dog  Wallace,)  and 
by  several  friends  besiaes;  among  others  Ins  relation  Mrs. 
Apreece,  Tnow  Lady  Davy,)  who  had  been,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "  a  lioness  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Edin- 
burgh," during  the  preceding  winter.  He  travelled  slowly, 
with  his  own  horses,  through  Argyllshire,  as  far  as  Oban  ; 
but,  indeed,  even  where  post-horses  might  have  been  had, 
this  was  the  mode  he  always  preferred  in  these  family  ex- 
cursions ;  for  he  delighted  in  the  liberty  it  affi>rded  him  of 
alighting  and  lingering  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  chose : 
and,  in  .truth,  he  often  performed  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
day's  journey  on  foot — examining  the  map  in  the  morning  so 
as  to  make  himself  master  of  the  bearings — and  following  hki 
own  fancy  over  some  old  disused  riding  track,  or  along  the 
margin  of  a  stream,  while  the  carriage,  with  its  female  oc- 
cupants, adhered  to  the  proper  road.  At  Oban,  where 
they  took  to  the  sea,  Mrs.  Apreece  met  him  by  ap- 
pointment. 

He  seems  to  have  kept  no  journal  during  this  expecS- 
tion ;  but  I  shall  string  together  some  letters  which,  with 
the  notes  that  he  contributed  many  years  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Croker's  Edition  of  Boswell,  may  furnish  a  tolerable 
sketch  of  the  insular  part  of  his  progress,  and  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  first  inspected  the  lociilities  of  his  last  great 
poem — ^The  Lord  of  the  Isles.    The  first  of  these  letters  is 

*  The  reaclerwill  find  a  warm  tribute  to  Stafia's  character  as  a 

Highland  landlord,  in  Seott'a  article  on  Sir  John  Cdrr*8'  Caledonian 

Sketches, — Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  vol.  xix. ;  and  some  spirited 

verses,  written  at  his  mansion  of  Ulva,  in  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  edi- 

'on  1834,  vol.  X.  p.  356. 
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dated  inxn  the  Hebridean  residence  of  the  young  Laird  of 
Staffii,  now  Sir  Reginald  Macdonald  Steuart  Seton  of 
Staffii,  Allanton^  and  Touch,  Baronet. 

«  7*0  Miss  Joanna  BaUUe. 

«  Ulra  Houst,  Joly  19, 1810. 

*^  I  cannot,  my  dear  Miss  Baillie,  resist  the  temptation  of  writing 
to  you  from  scenes  wfiich  you  have  rendered  classical  as  well  as 
immortal.  We,  which  in  the  present  case  means  my  wife,  my 
eldest  ffirl,  and  myself,  are  thus  far  in  fortunate  accomplishment 
of  a  pugrimage  to  the  Hebrides.  The  day  before  yesterday  we 
passed  the  Lady's  Rock,  in  the  Sound  or  Mull,  so  near  that  I 
could  almost  have  touched  it  This  is,  you  know,  the  Rock  of 
your  Famify  Legend,  The  boat,  by  my  desire,  went  as  near  as 
prudence  permitted ;  and  I  wished  to  have  picked  a  relic  from  it, 
were  it  but  a  cockle-shell  or  a  muscle,  to  have  sent  to  you ;  but  a 
spring  tide  was  running  with  such  force  and  velocity  as  to  make 
the  thing  impossible.  About  two  miles  farther,  we  passed  under 
the  CasUe  of  Duart,  the  seat  of  Maclean,  consisting  of  one  huge 
(indeed  immense)  square  tower,  in  ruins,  and  additional  turrets  and 
castellated  buildings,  (the  work,  doubtless,  of  Benlora's  guardian- 
ship,) on  which  the  roof  still  moulders.  It  overhangs  the  strait 
channel  from  a  lofty  rock,  without  a  single  tree  in  the  vicinity,  and 
is  surrounded  by  high  and  barren  mountains,  forming  altogether  as 
wild  and  dreary  a  scene  as  I  ever  beheld.  Duart  is  confronted  by 
the  opposite  castles  of  Dunstaffiiage,  DunoUy,  Ardtomish,  and 
others,  all  once  the  abodes  of  grim  feudal  chiefs,  who  warred  in- 
cessantly with  each  other.  I  mink  I  counted  seven  of  these  for- 
tresses in  sight  at  once,  and  heard  seven  times  seven  legends  of 
war  and  wonder  connected  with  theml  We  landed  late,  wet  and 
cold,  on  the  Island  of  Mull,  near  another  old  castle  called  Aros, 
separated,  too,  from  our  clothes,  which  were  in  a  large  wherry, 
which  could  not  keep  pace  with  our  row-boat.  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Staffa,  my  kind  friend  and  guide,  had  sent  his  piper  (a  constant  at- 
tendant, mark  that !)  to  rouse  a  Highland  gentleman's  family  in 
the  neighborhood,  where  we  were  received  with  a  profusion  of 
kindness  and  hospitality.  Why  should  I  appall  you  with  a  de- 
scription of  our  difficulties  and  distresses — ^how  Charlotte  lost  her 
shoes,  and  litde  Sophia  her  whole  collection  of  pebbles — ^how  I 
was  divorced  from  my  razors,  and  the  whole  party  looked  like  a 
Jewish  sanhedrim?  By  this  time  we  were  accumulated  as  fol- 
lows :— Sir  George  Paul,  tiie  great  philanthropist,  Mrs.  Apreece,  a 
cUstant  relation  of  mine,  Hannah  Mackenzie,  a  daughter*  of  our 
friend  Henry,  and  Mackinnon  of  Macldnnon,  a  young  gentleman, 
bom  and  bred  in  England,  but  nevertheless  a  Highland  chief.*    It 

*  William  Alexander  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  now  member  of  Parliament 
for  Lymington,  Hants. 
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■MUM  ltt»  ftUier  faad«c4iiiied  wealth,  and  this  yoang  mftiiy  who  now 
tints  ike  Highlands  for  the  first  time,  is  anxious  to  buy  back  some 
of  the  faoiily  property  which  was  sold  long  since.  Some  twenty 
Maddnnons,  who  hi^pened  to  live  within  hearing  of  oar  arriw, 
(that  is,  I  suppose,  witnin  ten  miles  of  Aros,)  came  posting  to  see 
their  young  cme^  who  behaved  with  great  kindness,  and  propriety, 
andliM^Sty*  Next  day  we  rode  across  the  isle  on  Highland 
ponies,  attended  by  a  numerous  retpue  of  gillies,  ai&d  arrived  at 
the  head  of  Uie  salt-water  loch,  called  Loch  an  Gaoil,  where 
Staffa's  boats  awaited  us  with  colors  flying  and  pipes  playing; 
We  proceeded  in  state  to  this  lonely  isle,  where  our  honored  lora 
has  a  very  comfortable  residence,  and  were  received  by  a  discharge 
of  swivels  and  musketry  from  his  people. 

"  Yesterday  we  visited  Stafia  and  lonat  the  former  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  places  I  ever  beheld.  It  exceeded,  in  my  nund« 
every  description  I  had  heard  of  it ;  or,  rather,  the  appearance  of 
tiie  cavern,  composed  entirely  of  basaltic  pillars  as  hiffh  as  the 
roof  of  a  cathedral,*  and  running  deep  into  the  rock,  etemSlj  swept 
by  a  de^  and  sweUing  sea,  and  paved  as  it  were  with  ruddy  mar* 
Ue,  baflfes  all   descnption.     You  can  walk  along  the  broken 

ears,  with  some  difficulty,  and  in  some  places  with  a  little 
iger,  as  ^  as  the  farthest  extremity.  Boats  also  can  c(»ne  in 
below  w^n  the  sea  is  placid,- — ^which  is  seldom  the  case.  I  had 
become  a  sort  of  favorite  with  the  Hebridean  boatmen,  I  sup* 
pose  firom  my  anxiety  about  their  old  customs,  and  they  were 
much  pleased  to  see  me  get  over  the  obstacles  which  stopped  some 
of  the  party.  So  they  took  the  whim  of  solemnly  christening  a 
great  stone  seat  at  the  moulli  of  the  cavern,  Clacnan  an  BaLraUi, 
or  the  Poetl9  Stone.  It  was  consecrated  with  a  pibroch,  which 
the  echoes  rendered  tremendous,  and  a  ^lass  (^  whiMgry  not  pomred 

*  "  — —  that  wondrous  dome, 

Where,  aa  to  shame  the  temples  decked 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seemed,  would  raise 
A  minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  ! 

got  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
er  columns,  or  her  arches  bend; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  teUs 
That  raiff^hty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  tone  prolonged  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  h<A^  fane. 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
<  Well  hast  thon  done,  frail  Child  of  clay  1 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
TdoEed  high  and  hard— but  witness  nniie ! '  " 

Lord  ^  the  JM9i^Otn$9lV.^  St.  l!^ 
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fartli  In  tibe  aoeiittnt  mode  of  libatkni,  but  timed  over  the- throats 
of  the  aesiBtants.  The  head  bofttman,  wboee  father  had  been  him-^ 
self  a  bard,  made  me  a  speech  on  the  occasion ;  but  as  it  was  in 
Gaelic,  I  could  only  receive  it  as  a  silly  beauty  does  a  fine-spaa 
oompUment — bow,  and  say  nothing; 

**  When  this  fun*  was  over,  (in  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Ihe  men  were  quite  serious,)  we  went  to  lona,  where  there  are 
some  ancient  and  curious  monnments.  From  this  remote  island 
the  ligfbt  of  Ghristiallity  shone  forth  oa  ScMland  and  Ireland.  Thd 
ruins  are  of  a  rude  architecture,  but  curious  to  the  antiquary. 
Our  return  was  less  comfortable ;  we  had  to  row  twenty  miles 
against  an  Atlantic  tide  and  some  wind,  besides  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  occasional  squalls  gathering  to  windward.  The  ladies  were 
sick,  especially  poor  Hannah  Mackenzie,  and  none  of  the  gen- 
tlemen escaped  except  Staffa  and  myself.  Tlvs  men,  however, 
cheered  by  the  pipes,  and  by  their  own  interesting  boat^songa, 
which  were  uncommonly  wild  and  beautiful,  one  man  leading  and 
the  others  answering  in  chorus,  kept  pulling  away  without  appar- 
ently the  least  sense  of  fatigue,  and  we  reached  Ulva  at  ten  at 
ni^t,  tolerably  wet,  and  well  disposed  for  bed. 

**  Our  friend  Stiaffa  is  himself  an  excellent  specimen  of  Highland 
chieftainship ;  he  is  a  cadet  of  Clanrotiald,  and  lord  of  a  cluster  of 
isles  on  the  weaftem  side  of  Mull,  and  a  large  estate  (in  extent  at 
least)  on  that  island.  By  dint  of  minute  attention  to  this  property, 
and  particularly  to  the  manaj^ement  of  his  kelp,  he  has  at  once 
trebled  his  income  and  doubled  his  population,  while  emigration  is 
going  on  all  around  him.  But  he  is  very  attentive  to  his  people, 
who  are  distractedly  fond  of  him,  and  has  them  under  such  regu- 
lations as  conduce  both  to  his  own  benefit  and  their  profit ;  and 
keeps  a  certain  sort  of  rude  state  and  hospitality,  in  which  they 
take  much  pride.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  nothing  under  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  landlord  himself  will  satisfy  a  Highland  ten- 
antry, and  that  the  substitution  of  factors,  which  is  now  becoming  _ 
general,  is  one  great  cause  of  emigration.  This  mode  of  life  has, 
however,  its  evib ;  and  I  can  see  them  in  this  excellent  man.  The 
habit  of  solitary  power  is  dangerous  even  to  the  best-regulated 
minds,  and  this  ardent  and  enthusiastic  young  man  has  not  escaoed 
the  prejudices  incident  to  his  situation.  But  I  think  I  have  be- 
etowed  enough  of  my  tediousness  upon  you.  To  ballast  my  letter, 
f  put  in  one  of  the  hallowed  green  pebbles  firom  the  shore  of  QL 
Columba-=— put  it  into  your  work-basket  until  we  meet,  when  you 
will  give  me  some  account  of  its  virtues.  Don't  suppose  the  lapi- 
daries can  give  vou  any  information  about  it,  for  in  their  profane 
eyes  it  is  good  n>r  nodiing.  But  the  piper  is  sounding  to  break- 
fast ;  so  no  more  (excepting  love  to  Miss  Agnes,  Dr.,  and  Mrs. 
BaUlie)  from  your  truly  affectionate  Walter  SeoxT. 

«  p.  S. — ^1  am  told  by  the  learned,  the  pebble  will  wear  its  way 
out  of  the  letter,  so  I  will  keep  it  till  I  get  to  Edinburgh.    I  must 
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not  omit  to  mention  timt  all  tfarongh  these  isiands  I  have  ftandl 
ereiy  person  fanuliailf  scqoainted  with  the  Family  L^end,  aad 
great  admiren." 

It  would  be  idle  to  exthict  many  of  Scott's  notes  on  Bos* 
well's  Hebridean  Journal;  but  the  fbllowmg  specim^is 
appear  too  chafacteristic  to  be  omitted.  Of  the  island 
Inchkennetbi  where  JohnsoD  was  leoeiTed  by  die  head  id 
the  clan  M'Lean,  he  says  :-^ 

^InehkennetiLis  a  moat  beantifol  little  iriet  of  tiie  most  verdant 
men,  while  all  the  neighboiiiyr  sbofe  of  GrebaD,  as  well  as  the 
urge  islands  of  Coloasay  and  ulva,  are  as  black  as  heath  and  moss 
can  make  them.  Bat  Ulva  has  a  good  anchorage,  and  Inchken- 
neth  is  snrronnded  by  shoals.  It  is  now  uninhabit^.  The  ruins 
of  the  hnls,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  received  by  %  Allan 
BfLean,  were  still  to  be  seen,  and  some  tatters  of  the  paper- 
hanffings  were  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  Sir  Geoive  Onesiphonis 
Paul  was  at  Inchkenneth  with  the  same  party  oi  which  I  was  a 
member.  He  seemed  to  me  to  suspect  many  of  the  Highland  tales 
which  he  heard,  but  He  showed  most  incredulity  on  the  subject  of 
Johnson's  having  been  entertained  in  the  wretched  huts  of  which 
we  saw  the  rains.  He  took  me  aside,  and  conjured  me  to  tell  him 
the  truth  oitbe  matter.  «This  Sir  Allan,'  said  he,  'was  he  a  r^ru- 
ior  harmwtf  or  was  his  title  such  a  traditional  one  as  you  fina  in 
Ireland  ? '  I  assured  mv  excellent  acquaintance  that,  <  for  my  own 
Mit,  I  would  have  paid  more  respect  to  a  Knight  of  Kerry,  or 
knight  of  Glynn ;  yet  Sir  Allan  M'JLiean  was  a  regular  baronet  by 
patent:'  and,  having  given  him  this  information,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  asking  him,  in  return,  whether  he.  would  not  in  conscience  pre- 
ftr  the  worst  cell  in  the  iail  at  Gloucester  (which  he  had  been  very 
active  in  overlooking  while  the  building  was  going  on)  to  those 
exposed  hovels  where  Johnson  had  been  entertained  by  rank  and 
beauty.  He  looked  round  the  little  islet,  and  allowed  Sir  Allan 
had  some  advantage  in  exercising  ground ;  but  in  other  respects 
he  thought  the  compulsory  tenants  of  Gloucester  had  gjieatly  the 
advantage.  Such  was  his  opinion  of  a  place,  concerning  which 
Johnson  has  recorded  that  4t  wanted  little  which  palaces  could 
alR«d» 

<*  Sir  Allan  in^ean,  like  many  Highland  chiefs,  was  embarrassed 
In  his  private  amirs,  and  exposed  to  unpleasant  solicitatioas  fiom 
altoRieys^  called,  in  Scotland,  WrUetg,  (which,  indeed,  was  the 
chief  motive  of  his  retiring  to  Inchkenneth.)  Upon  one  occa8k>nhe 
BMkde  a  viait  to  a  fiiend,  then  residing  at  Canon  Lodge^  on  the 
banks  of  the  Canron,  where  the  ba^  of  th|it  liver  are  studded 
with  pvettgr  villas.  Sir  AUan,  admiring  the  lanteape,  asked  his 
Mend  whom  that  handsome  seat  beloBged  tOL  <M ,  the  Wri- 
ter to  tiie  Signet,*  was  tiie  reply.    <7mph!>  said  Sir  ADan,  but 


*  «  « 

DBt  with  «B  ftcoenl  of  awent,  <  I  mean  that  other  house.'    <Qh! 

that  belongs  to  a  Yery  honest  fellow,  Jamie ^  also  a  Writer  to 

the  Signet'-— ^Umph!'  said  the  Highland  chief  of  McLean,  with 
more  emphasis  than  before. — ^  And  von  smaller  house?' — ^<That 
bdoi^  to  a  Stiriing  man ;  I  forget  ms  name,  but  I  am  sure  he  is 

a  Wnier  too ;  for ' Sir  Allan,  who  had  recoiled  a  quarter  of  a 

circle  tMickward  at  every  response,  now  wheeled  the  circle  entire, 
and  tamed  his  back  on  the  landscape,  sajring,  *My  good  friend, 
I  aniBt  4ywn  yon  ha?e  a.  pret^  ataation  here,  but  d— n  your  neigh- 
bcKhood.'" 

The  {cHoynag  notices  of  Boswell  himself,  and  bis  father. 
Lord  Aucfainleck,  may  be  taken  as  literal  transcripts  fiom 
Scott's  Table-Talk  :— 

''Boswell  himself  was  callous  to  the  caniads  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
vhm  telling  than,  always  reminds  one  of  a  jockey  receiving  a 
kiek  fiom  toe  hoise  which  he  is  showing  off  to  a  customer,  ana  is 
gnmusg  with  pain  while  he  is  tryinff  to  cry  out,  *  Pretty  rogue— 
no  vice^-all  fun.'  To  him  Johnsons  rudeness  was  only  ^prdttu 
Iktwnfs  foe^.'  Dr.  RobertM>n  had  a  sense  of  good  breeding,  which 
inclined  him  rather  to  forego  the  benefit  of  Johnson's  conversation 
than  awaken  his  rudeness. 

•  •  •  •  •' 

'^Old  Lord  Auehinleck  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  good  scholar, 
after  the  manner  of  Scotland,  and  highly  valued  his  own  advan- 
tages as  a  man  of  good  estate  and  ancient  family ;  and,  moreover, 
he  was  a  strict  Presbyterian  and  Whig  of  the  old  Scottish  cast 
This  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  terribly  proud  aristocrat;  and 
great  was  the  contempt  he  entertained  and  expressed  for  his  son 
James,  finr  the  nature  of  his  friendship,  and  the  character  of  the 
personages  of  whom  he  was  engoui  one  after  another.  <  There's 
nae  hope  for  Jamie,  mon,'  he  said  to  a  fnend.  .  'Jamie  has  gane 
clean 'gyte.  What  do  you  think,  mon?  He's  done  wi'  Paoli — 
he's  on  wi'  the  landlouping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican ;  and  whose 
Udl  do  you  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to  now,  mon  ? '  Here  the 
old  jud^e  summoned  up  a  sneer  of  the  most  soverdgn  contempt 
^  A  dondniej  mon — an  auld  dominie !  he  keeped  a  schtue,  and  caud 
it  an  acaadamy^  Probably  if  this  had  been  reported  to  Johnson, 
he  would  have  felt  it  most  galling,  for  he  never  much  liked  to 
dunk  of  that  period  of  his  life ;  it  would  have  aggravated  his  dis- 
like of  Lord  Auchinleck's  Whiggery  and  Presby  terianisro.  These 
the  old  Lord  carried  to  such  an  unusual  height,  that  once,  when 
a  countiy  man  came  in  to  state  some  justice  business,  and  being 
required  to  make  his  oath,  declined  to  do  so  before  his  Lordship, 
because  he  was  not  a  covemmied  magistrate — *  Is  that  a'  your  ob- 
jection, mon?'  said  the  judge;  *  come  your  ways  in  here,  and 
veil  baith  of  us  tak'  the  aofemn  league  and  covenant  together/ 
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The  oath  was  accordingly  agreed  and  sworn  to  by  both,  and  I  dai^ 
say  it  was  the  last  time  it  ever  received  such  homage.  It  may  be 
surmised  how  far  Lord  Auchinleck.  such  as  he  is  here  descnbed, 
was  likely  to  suit  a  ingh  Tory  and  £pisco}Mdian  like  Johnson.  As. 
they  approached  Auclunleck,  Bosweu  conjured  Johnson  by  all  the 
ties  of  regard,  and  in  requital  of  the  services  he  bad  ren^red  him 
upon  his  tour,  that  he  would  spare  two  subjects  in  tenderness  to 
his  father's  prejudices ;  the  first  related  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  about  whom  there  was  then  some  die-' 
pute  current;  the  second  concerned  the  general  question  of  Wli^ 
and  Tory.  Sir  John  Pringle,  as  BosweU  says,  escaped ;  but  the 
controversy  between  Tory  and  Covenanter  raged  with  great  fury, 
and  ended  in  Johnson's  pressing  upon  the  old  judge  the  queeticm, 
what  good  Cromwell,  of  whom  he  had  said  somedting  derogatory^ 
had  ever  done  to  his  countiy ;  when,  after  being  much  tortured. 
Lord  Auchinleck  at  last  spoke  out,  *  God !  doctor,  he  gart  kings 
ken  that  they  had  a  KOi  in  their  neck ' — ^he  taught  kings  they  h«d 
a  Jomt  m  their  necks.  Jamie  then  set  to  meditating  between  his 
faUier  and  the  ptdloeopher,  and  availing  himself  of  the  judged 
sense  of  hospitality,  which  was  punctilious,  reduced  the  dc»Mite  to 
more  order.*^ 

The  following  letter,  dated  Ashest^l,  AugosC  9j  appeals 
to  have  been  written  immediately  on  Scott's  return  iix>ni  this 
expedition* 

«  My  dear  Morritt, 

"  Your  letter  reached  me  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  from  which  circumstance  you  will  perceive  how  vain  it  was 
for  me  even  to  attempt  availing  myself  of  your  kind  invitation  to 
Rokeby,  which  would  otherwise  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure. 
We  deeply  regretted  the  absence  of  our  kind  and  accomplished 
friends,  the  Clephanes,  yet,  entre  nous,  as  we  were  upon  a  Visit  to  a 
&mily  of  the  Capulets,  I  do  not  know  but  we  may  pay  our  respects 
to  them  more  pleasantly  at  another  time.  There  subsist  some 
aching  scars  of  the  old  wounds  which  were  in  former  times  inflict- 
ed upon  each  other  by  the  rival  tribes  of  BTLean  and  Mdcdonald, 
and  my  very  good  friends  the  Laird  of  Staffa  and  Mrs.  McLean 
Clephane  are  both  too  true  Highlanders  to  be  without  the  charac- 
teristic prejudices  of  tlieir  clans,  which,  in  their  case,  divide  two 
highly  accomplished  and  most  estimable  families,  living  almost 
within  sight  of  each  other,  and  on  an  island  where  polished  con- 
versation cannot  be  supposed  to  abound. 

*^  I  was  delighted,  on  the  whole,  with  my  excursion.  The  weather 
was  most  excellent,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  wanderings; 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  of  Highland  hospitality.  The  cavern  at 
Staffii,  and  indeed  the  island  itself  dont  on  pparU  en  Aufotre,  is  one 
of  the  few  Uons  which  completely  '»*intfin  an  extended  reputation. 
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1 4i>  net  know  vhetiier  its  extreme  resemblftiace  to  a  woric  of  ar^ 
fiBom  tile  perfect  re^rulanty  of  the  columns,  or  the  grandeur  of  ita 
dimensions,  far  exceeding  the  works  of  human  industry,  joined  to. 
a  certain  ruggedness  and  magnificent  irreeulaiity,  by  which  nature 
vindicates  her  handiworJc,  are  most  forcibly  impressed  upon  my 
monofy.  We  also  saw  the  far-famed  Island  of  Columba,  where  there 
are  many  monuments  of  singular  curiosity,  forming  a  strange  con- 
tiast  to  the  sqoalid  and  dejected  pofverty  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  tbe  isle.  We  accomplished  both  these  objects  in  one  day,  but 
our  retunv  though  we  had  no  alarms  to  boast  of,  was  fadguing  to 
the  ladies,  and  the  sea,  not  affording  us  quite  such  a  smooth  passage 
as  we  had  upon  the  Thames,  (that  morning  we  heard  the  voice  of 
Lysons  setting  forth  the  contents  of  the  records  iuxthe  White 
Tower,)  did,  as  one  may  say,  excite  a  combustion  in  the  stomachs 
of  some  of  oar  partv.  Mine,  being  a  stanch  anti-revolutionist,  was 
no  otherwise  troublesome  than  by  demanding  frequent  supplies  of 
eeld  beef  and  biscuit    Mrs.  Apreece  was  of  our  party.    Also 

— Sir  George  Paul,  for  prison-hooae  renowned, 
A  wandering  knight,  on  high  adventures  bound. 

— We  left  this  celebrated  }^ilanthropist  in  a  plight  not  unlike  some 
of  the  misadventures  of  <him  of  the  sorrowfiil  figure.*  The 
worthy  bazonet  was  mounted  on  a  quadruped  which  the  owners 
called  a  pony,  with  his  woful  valet  on  another,  and  travelling 
slowly  along  the  coast  of  MuU,  in  order  to  detect  the  point  which 
approached  nearest  to  th^  continent,  protesting  he  would  nota£[ain 
pat  foot  in  a  boat,  till  he  had  discovered  tne  shortest  possible 
tiaject.  Our  separation  reminded  me  of  the  disastrous  incident  in 
Ifyron's  shipwreck,  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon  two  of 
their  crew  on  an  unknown  coast,  and  beheld  them  at  a  distance 
commencing  their  solitary  peregrination  along  the  clifis. 

WALTEn  Scott." 

The  loDa  pebble,  mentioned  in  Scott's  letter  from  Ulva, 
bring  set  in  a  brooch  of  the  form  of  a  harp,  was  sent  to 
Joanna  Baillie  some  months  later ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to 
insert  here  the  letter  which  accompanied  it.  The  young 
friend,  to  whose  return  from  a  trip  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Peninsula  it  alludes,  was  John  Miller,  Esq.,  then  practising 
at  the  Scotch  bar,  but  now  an  eminent  King's  counsel  of 
lincpln's  Inn. 

^  To  Mu8  Joanna  Boittte,  Hdmpstead. 

«  Edtnbargh,  Nov.  93, 1810. 

<«I  should  not  have  been  so  long  your  debtor,  my  dear  Miss 
Baillie,  for  your  kind  and  valued  letter,  had  not  the  filter  knave, 

22» 
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at  whose  magric  touch  the  lona  peMee  were  to  ufloiae  a  shape  ra 
some  degree  aj^nopriate  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  destined, 
delayed  finishing  his  task.    I  hope  yon  will  set  some  value  upon 
this  little  trumpery  brooch,  because  it  is  a  harp,  and  a  Scotch  harp, 
and  set  with  lona  stones.    This  last  circumstance  is  more  vduable, 
if  ancient  tales  be  true,  than  can  be  ascertained  from  the  repents 
of  dull  modem  lapidaries.    These  green  ston^  blessed  of  St 
Columba,  have  a  virtue,  saith  old  Martin,  to  gratify  each  of  them 
a  single  wish  of  the  wearer.     I  believe,  that  which  is  most 
irequently  formed  by  those  who  gather  them  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Saint,  is  for  a  fair  wind  to  transport  them  from  his  domains. 
Now,  after  this,  you  must  suppose  every  thin^  respecting  this  said 
harp  sacred  and  hallowed.    The  very  inscription  i%  you  will  please 
to  observe,  in  the  ancient  Celtic  language  and  character,  and  has  a 
very  talismanic,  look.    I  hope  that  upon  you  it  will  have  the  efiect 
of  a  conjuration,  for  the  words  Buail  a^n  Teud  signify  ^rikt  the 
String;  and  thus  having,  like  the  pedlers  who  deafin  lake  inattezs 
of  value,  exhausted  all  my  eloquence  in  setting  forth  the  excellent 
outward  qualities  and  mysterious  virtues  of  my  little  keepsake,  I 
have  only  to  add,  in  homely  phrase,  God  give  you  joy  to  wear  it. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  account  of  your  brotiier's  sylvan  empire 
in  Glo'stershire.    The  i^anting  and  cultivation  of  trees  always 
seemed  to  me  the  most  interestmg  occupation  of  the  countxy.    I  " 
cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  common  vulgar  farming,  though  I 
am  doomed  to  carry  on,  in  a  small  extent,  that  losing  trade.    It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  be  a  bit  more  happy  because  my  tum^s 
were  better  than  my  neighbors' ;  and  as  for  grieving  my  shearers, 
as  we  very  emphatically  term  it  in  Scotiand,!  am  always  too  happy 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  that  I  may  hear  tiiem  JanghiDg  at  a  distance 
when  on  the  harvest  rigg. 

*  So  every  servant  takes  his  course, 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grow  worse  '-* 

1  mean  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, — for  my  hind  tAM  kill  a 
salmon,  and  my  plou^hboy  find  a  hare  sitting,  with  any  man  in 
the  forest  But  plantmg  and  pruning  trees  I  could  work  at  from 
mining  till  night ;  and  if  ever  my  poetical  revenues  enable  me 
to  have  a  few  acres  of  my  own,  that  is  one  of  the  principal  pleas- 
ures I  look  forward  to.  There  is,  too,  a  sort  of  self^^ongratula- 
tion,  a  little  tickling  self-flattery  in  the  idea  that,  while  you  are 
Incasing  and  amusing  yourself,  you  are  seriously  contributing  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  countiy,  and  that  your  very  acorn  may 
send  its  future  ribs  of  oak  to  future  victories  like  Trafalgar. 

<*  You  have  now,  by  my  calculation,  abandoned  yoor  extensive 
domains,  and  returned  to  your  Hampstead  villa,  which,  «t  this 
season  of  the  year,  though  the  lesser,  will  prove,  from  your  neigh- 
borhood to  ^ood  society,  the  more  con^rtable  liabitatioa  of  the 
two.   Dr.  Baillie's  cares  are  transferred  (I  Unut  for  sooae  time)  lo  a 
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cbarge  still  more  important  than  the  poor  Princess.*  I  trust  in 
God  that  his  skill  and  that  of  his  brethren  may  be  of  advantage  to 
the  poor  Kin^ ;  for  a  Regency,  from  its  nnsetded  and  uncertain 
tenure,  must  m  evenr  country,  but  especially  where  parties  run  so 
high,  be  a  lamentable  business.  I  wonder  that  the  conseouences 
which  have  taken  place  had  not  occurred  sooner,  during  the  long 
and  trying  suspense  in  which  his  mind  must  have  been  held  by  the 
protracted  lingering  state  of  a  beloved  child. 

*  Your  country  neighbors  interest  me  excessively.    I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  man  who  remembered  me,  though  he  had  forgotten 
fiSncho  Panza;  but  I  am  afraid  my  preeminence  in  his  memoiy 
.  will  not  remain  much  longer  than  tne  worthy  squire's  government 
at  Barataria.    Meanwhile,  the  Lady  of  the  Lakf>  is  likely  to  come 
to  preferment  in  an  unexpected  manner,  for  two  persons  of  no  less 
eminence  than  Messrs.  Martin  and  Reynolds,  pla^  carpenters  in 
ordinary  to  Covent  Garden,  are  employed  in  scrubbmg,  careening, 
and  cutting  her  down  into  one  of  those  new-fashioned  sloops  called 
a  melo-drama,  to  be  launched  at  the  theatre ;  and  ray  friend,  Mr. 
H.  Siddons,  emulous  of  such  a  noble  design,  is  at  work  on  the 
flame  job  here.    It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  observation  with  which 
our  parish  smitii  accompanied  his  answer  to  an  inqniiy  whom  he 
had  heard  preach  on  Sunday.    'Mr.  Such-a-oneL-O !  sir,  he  made 
ntat  workj^  thinking,  doubtless,  of  tumin^^  off  a  horse-shoe  hand- 
somely.   I  think  my  worthy  artisans  wQl  make  neat  work  too 
before  they  have  done  with  my  unlucky  materials — ^but,  as  Diiran- 
darte  says  in  the  cavern  of  Montesinos — <  Patience,  cousin,  and 
shuffle  the  cards.*    Jeffrey  waa  the  author  of  the  critique  in  the 
Edinburgh ;  he  sent  it  to  me  in  the  sheet  with  an  apology  for  some 
tfakigs  in  that  of  Marmion  which  he  said  contained  nee<fles8  asperi- 
ties ;  and,  indeed,  whatever  I  may  think  of  the  justice  of  some 
part  of  h^  criticism,  I  think  his  general  tone  is  much  softened  in 
my  behalf. 

**  Vou  say  nothing  about  the  drama  on  Fear,  for  which  yon  have 
loosen  so  admirable  a  subject,  and  which,. I  think,  will  be  in  your 
amn  most  powerful  manner.  I  hope  you  will  have  an  eye  to  its 
being  actually  represented.  Perhaps  of  all  passions  it  is  the  most 
nniversHally  interesting ;  for  although  most  part  of  an  audience  may 
have  been  in  love  once  in  their  lives,  and  many  engaged  in  the 
pmnsnhs  of  ambition,  and  some  perhims  have  fostered  deadly  hate 
jret  there  will  always  he  many  m  eacn  case  who  cannot  juoge  of 
the  operaticMis  of  these  motives  from  personal  experience ;  whereas, 
I  wilf  bet  my  life  tiiere  is  not  a  soul  of  them  but  has  felt  the  im- 
pulse of  fear,  were  it  but,  as  Uie  old  tale  goes,  at  snuffing  a  candle 
with  bis  fingers.  I  believe  I  should  have  been  able  to  communi- 
cate some  personal  anecdotes  on  the  subject,  had  I  been  enabled 

*  The  Princesi  Ameliar— whoae  death  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  hopeless  malady  of  King  George  III. 
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to  accompliBh  a  plan  I  have  had  much  at  heart  this  smiiBiei^  naine- 
Ij,  to  take  a  peep  at  Lord  Wellin^on  and  his  merry  men  in  Portu- 
gal ;  but  I  found  the  idea  gave  Mrs.  Scott  more  distress  than  I  am 
entitled  to  do  for  the  mere  gratification  of  my  ovrn  curiosity.   Not 
that  there  would  have  been  any  great  danger, — ^for  I  could  easily,  as 
a  non-combatant,  have  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  *  grinning  honor' 
of  my  namesake.  Sir  Walter  Blount,  and  I  think  I  should  have 
been  overpaid  for  a  little  hardship  and  risk  bv  the  novelty  of  the 
scene.  I  could  have  ^ot  very  gocM  recommendations  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington ;  and,  I  dare  say,  I  should  have  picked  up  some  curious 
materials  for  battle  scenery.    A  &iend  of  mine  maide  the  very  ex- 
pedition, and  arriving  at  Oporto  when  our  army  was  in  retreat  fimn 
the  frontier,  he  was  told  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  he  might 
encounter  in  crossing  the  country  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  join 
them  on  the  march;  nevertheless,  he  travelled  on  throu^  a 
country  totally  deserted,  unless  whea  he  met  bands  of  fugitive 
peasantiy  flying  they  scarce  knew  whither,  or  the  yet  wilder  groups 
of  the  Ordinanza,  or  levy  m  nuMse,  who,  fired  with  revenffe  or 
desire  of  plunder,  had  armed  themselves  to  harass  the  French  de- 
tached parties.    At  length  in  a  low  ^en  he  heard,  with  feelings 
that  may  be  easily  conceived,  the  distant  sound  of  a  Highland 
bagpipe  playinc^  *  The  Garb  of  Old  Gaul,'  and  fell  into  the  quaiw 
ters  of  a  Scotch  regiment,  where  he  was  most  courteously  received 
by  his  countrymen,  who  assured  'his  honor  he  was  just  come  in 
time  to  see  the  pattle.'  Accordingly,  beinff  a  young  man  of  spirit, 
and  a  volunteer  sharpshooter,  he  got  a  rine,  joined  the  light  corps, 
and  next  day  witnessed  the  Battle  of  Busaco,  of  which  he  describes 
Che  carnage  as  being  terrible.  The  narrative  was  very  simply  told, 
and  conveyed,  better  than  any  I  have  seen,  the  imnressions  which 
such  scenes  are  likely  to  make  when  they  have  tne  effect  (I  had 
almost  said  the  charm)  of  novelty.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  I  never 
found  a  soldier  could  give  me  an  idea  of  a  battle.    I  believe  their 
mind  is  too  much  upon  the  taeti^ie  to  regard  the  picturesque,  iust 
as  the  lawyers  care  very  little  for  an  eloquent  speech  at  the  bar, 
if  it  does  not  show  good  doctrine.    The  technical  phrases  of  the 
military  art,  too,  are  unfavorable  to  convey  a  description  of  the 
concomitant  terror  and  desolation  that  attends  an  engagement ; 
but  enough  of  this  bald,  di^inted  chat,  finom  ever  yours, 

w.  a" 

There  appeared  in  the  London  Courier  of  September 
15,  1810,  an  article  signed  S.  T.  C,  charing  Scott  widt^ 
being  a  plagiarist,  more  especially  from  the  works  of  the 
poet  for  whose  initials  this  signature  had  no  doubt  beep 
meant  to  pass.  On  reading  Oiis  silly  libel,  Mr.  Southey 
felt  satisfied  that  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  could  have  no 
concern  b  its  manufacture :  but  as  Scott  was  loot  so  welL 
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acquainted  with  Coleridge  as  himself,  he  lost  no  time  in 
procuring  his  friend's  indignant  disavowal,  and  forwarding 
h  to  Ashestiel.  Scott  acbiowledges  this  delicate  attention 
as  ioBows : — 

«  To  Bohtrt  Southed,  Esq. 

**  Athestle1>  Tbunday. 

**  My  dear  Soutbey, 

*^  Your  letter,  this  morning  received,  released  me  from  the 
-very  painM  feeling,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  high  talents, 
which  I  had  always  been  among  the  first  to  appreciate  as  they 
deserve,  had  thought  me  worthy  of  the  sort  of  public  attack  which 
appeared  in  the  Courier  of  the  15th.  The  initials  are  so  remark- 
able, and  the  trick  so  very  impudent,  that  I  was  likely  to  be  fairly 
duped  by  it,  for  which  I  have  to  request  Mr.  Coleridge's  forgive- 
ness. I  believe  attacks  of  any  sort  sit  as  liffht  upon  me  as  they  can 
on  any  one.  -If  I  have  had  my  share  of  them,  it  is  one  point,  at 
least,  in  wbich  I  resemble  greater  poets — but  I  should  not  like  to 
have  them  come  from  the  hand  of  contemporary  genius.  A  man, 
though  he  does  not  *  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to 
peck  at,'  would  not  willingly  be  stooped  upon  by  a  falcon.  I  am 
truly  obliged  to  your  friendship  for  so  speedily  relieving  me  from 
80  painful  a  feehng.  The  hoax  was  probably  designed  to  set  two 
fellowers  of  literature  by  the  ears,  and  I  dare  say  will  be  followed 
up  by  something  equally  impudent  As  for  the  imitations,  I  have 
not  Uie  least  hesitation  m  saving  to  vou,  that  I  was  unconscious  at 
the  time  of  appropriating  the  gooos  of  .others,  although  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  several  of  the  passages  must  have  been 
running  in  my  head.  Had  I  meant  to  steal,  I  would  have  been  more 
cautious  to  disfigure  the  stolen  goods.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  resemblance  seems  general  and  casual,  and  is  one,  I  think, 
it  was  impossible  I  could  practise  plagiarism,  as  Bthwald,  one  of 
the  poems  quoted,  was  published  q/ler  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
streL  A  witty  rogue,  the  other  day,  who  sent  me  a  letter  sub- 
scribed Detector,  proved  me  guilty  of  stealing  a  passage  from  one 
of  Vida's  Latin  poems  which  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of;  yet 
^ere  was  so  strong  a  general  resemblance,  as  fairly  to  authorize 
Detector's  suspicion. 

"I  renounced  my  Greta  excursion  in  consequence  of  having 
made  instead  a  tour  to  the  Highlands,  particularly  to  the  Isles.  I 
wished  for  Wordsworth  and  you  a  hundred  times."  The  scenery 
is  quite  different  from  that  on  the  mainland— dark,  savage  and 
horrid,  but  occasionally  magnificent  in  the  highest  de^ee.  Staffs, 
in  particular,  merits  well  its  far-famed  reputation ;  it  is  a  cathedral 
aien,  scooped  by  &e  hand  of  nature,  equal  in  dimensions  and  in 
legnlarity  to  the  most  magnificent  aisle  of  a  Gothic  cathedi'al. 
The  sea  roils  up  to  the  extremity  in  most  tremendous  majesty, 
and  with  a  voice  like  ten  thousand  giants  shouting  at  once.  I 
vudted  IcolnJdll  also,  where  th^e  are  some  curious  monuments. 
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Qoalderiiiff  unonr  tbe  .pooresl  and  most  naked  wntehes  tiitt  1 
ever  beheld.    A^ctiooately  youzs, 

W.  Scott.'* 

The  "lines  of  Vida"  which  "  Detector*'  had  enclosed 
to  Scott  as  the  obvious  original  of  the  address  to  "  Woman  ** 
in  Marpiion,  closing  with 

**  When  pain  and  anratsh  wring  the  brow, 
A  minutering  angel  thou! 

end  as  follows  ; — and  it  must  be  owned  that,  if  Vida  had 
really  written  them,  a  more  extraordinary  example  of 
casual  ccHncidence  could  never  have  been  pobted  out— 

"  Cum  dolor  alque  sapercilio  gravis  imminet  angpor, 
Fungeris  angelico  sola  ministerio ! " 

Detector's  reference  is  "  Vida  ad  Eraneny  El.  II.  v.  21 ; " 
— ^but  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  there  are  no  such  lines — 
and  no  piece  bearing  such  a  title  in  Vida's  wori^s*  De- 
tector was  no  doubt  some  young  college  wag,  for  his  letter 
has  a  Cambridge  post-marK. 
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UFE  OF  MISS  SEWARD— WAVERLEY  RESUMED— BALLAN- 
TYNE'S  CRITIQUE  ON  THE  FIRST  CHAPTERS  OF  THE 
NOVEJL.  —  WAVERLEY  AGAIN  LAID  ASIDE  —  UNFORTU- 
NATE SPECULATIONS  OF  JOHN  BALLANTYNE  AND  CO.  5 
HISTORY  OP  THE  CULDEES  —  TIXALL  POETRY  5  BEAU- 
MONT AND  FLETCHER— EDINBURGH.ANNUAL  REGISTER, 
ETC.  —  SCOTT'S  ESSAY  ON  JUDICIAL  REFORM  ^  HIS 
SCHEME  OF  GOING  TO  INDIA  —  LETTERS  ON  THE  WAR 
IN  THE  PENINSULA  — DEATH  OF  L(HtD  PRESIDENT  BLAIR 
—  AND  OF  LORD  MELVILLE  —  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
VISION  OF  DON  RODERICK  — THE  INFERNO  OF  ALTESI- 
DORA,  ETC.— 1810-18n. 

In  the  course  of  this  autumn  appeared  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Miss  Seward,  in  three  volumes  12mo,  with  a 
Pjrefatory  Memoir  of  her  life  by  Scott.  This  edition  had, 
as  we  hitve  seen,  been  enjom^  by  her  last  wiU---4Rit  h» 
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ptat  h  it  wts  an  angracefiil  one,  and  the  book  was  iiiioiig 
the  most  unfiTrtiuiate  that  James  Ballantyne  printed,  and 
his  brother  published,  in  deference  to  the  personal  feelmgs 
of  their  partner^    He  had  been,  as  was  natural,  pleased 
Bad  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  Lichfield  poetess  in 
the  days  of  his  early  aspirations  after  literary  distbctkni ; 
but  her  verses,  which  he  had  with  his  usual  readiness 
nraised  to  herself  beyond  their  worth,  appeared  when  col- 
lected a  ibnnidable  monument  of  mediocrity.     Her  Corre- 
^ndence,  published  at  the  same  time  by  Constable,  was 
considered  by  him  with  still  greater  aversion.     He  request- 
ed the  bookseller  to  allow  him  to  look  over  the  MS.,  and 
draw   his  pen  through  passages  in  which  her  allusions 
lo  letters  of  his  own  might  compromise  him  as  a  critic  on 
his  poetical  contemporaries.    To  this  request  Constable 
handsomely  acceded,  although  it  was  evident  that  he  thus 
deprived  the  collection  of  its  best  chance  of  popularity.     I 
see,  oa  comparing  her  letters,  as  they  originally  reached 
Scott,  with  the  printed  copies,  that  he  had  also  struck  out 
many  of  her  most  extravagant  rhapsodies  about  himself  and 
his  works.    No  collection  of  this  kind,  after  all,  can  be 
wholly  without  value  ;  I  have  already  drawn  from  it  some 
sufficientlv  interesting  Augments,  as  the  biographers  of 
other  emment  authors  o(  this  time  will  probably  do  here- 
after "under  the  like  circumstaoces ;  and,  however  affected 
and  absurd,  Miss  Seward's  prose  is  certainly  &r  better 
than  her  verse. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  very  curious  letter  of  James  Bal- 
lantyoe's,  the  date  of  which  seems  to  fix  pretty  accurately 
the  time  when  Scott  ^rs^  resumed  the  long-forgotten  MS. 
of  hb  Waveriey.  As  in  the  Introduction  of  1829  he  men- 
tioos  having  received  discouragement  as  to  the  opening 
part  ot  the  novel  ftom  two  friends,  and  as  Ballantyne  on 
this  occasion  writes  as  if  he  had  never  before  seen  any  por- 
tion of  it,  I  conclude  that  the  firagment  of  1805  had  in  that' 
year  been  submitted  to  Eiskine  alone. 

« To  WaUer  Sbo«,  Esq.,  JUhtsM. 

a  T)ear  Sir  "  Edinbargh,  Sept.  15,  181A. 

^  What  you  have  sent  of  Waveriey  has  amused  me  much; 
•tiicMaii^if  1  had  nad  it  as  part  of  a  bow  novelf  the  lemaiiider 
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of  which  w«8  opmt  to  my  peraad,  t  should  have  pfoceodod 
ayidity.  So  much  fi>r  its  general  effect ;  hot  you  ha?e  sent  me 
too  little  to  enable  me  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  Were  I  to  say 
that  I  was  equally  struck  with  Waverley  as  I  was  with  the  much 
smaller  portion  of  the  Lady,  which  you  first  presented  .to  us  as  a 
specimen,  the  truth  would  not  be  in  me ;  but  the  cases  are  differ*' 
ent  It  is  impossible  that  a  small  part  of  a  fine  novel  can  equally 
impress  one  with  the  decided  conviction  of  splendor  and  suc- 
cess, as  a  small  part  of  a  fine  poem.  I  will  state  one  or  two 
things  tha^  strike  me.  Considering  that  'sixty  years  since'  only 
leads  us  back  to  the  year  1750,  a  period  when  our  ftfthers  were 
alive  and  merry,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  air  of  antiquity  diffused 
over  the  character  ia  rather  too  great  to  harmonize  with  the  time. 
The  period  is  modern ;  Johnson  was  writing — and  Garrick  was 
acting — and  in  fact  scarcely  any  thing  appears  to  have  altered, 
more  important  than  the  cut  of  a  coat 

"The  account  of  the  studies  of  Waverley  seems  unnecessarily 
minute.  There  are  few  novel-readers  to  whom  it  would  be  inter- 
esting. I  can  see  at  once  the  connection  between  the  studies  of 
Don  Quixoto,  or  of  Ibe  Female  Quixote,  and  the  events  of  their 
lives ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  betwixt  Waverley's 
character  and  his  studies  snch  clear  and  decided  connectioii. 
The  account,  in  short,  seemed  to  me  too  particular ;  quite  unlike 
your  usual  mode  in  your  poetry,  and  less  happy.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  further  progress  of  the  character  wili  defeat  this 
criticism^  The  character  itself  T  think  excellent  and  interesting, 
and  I  was  equally  astcMoished  and  delighted  to  find  in  the  last^ 
written  chapter,  that  you  can  paint  to  the  eye  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  verse. 

**  Perhaps  your  own  reflections  are  rather  too  often  mixed  with 
the  narrative — ^but  I  state  this  with  much  diffidence.  I  do  not 
mean  to  object  to  a  train  of  reflections  arising  from  some  striking 
event,  but  I  don*t  like  their  so  frequent  recurrence.  The  lan^uape 
is  spirited,  but  perhaps  rather  careless.  The  humor  is  admirable. 
Should  you  go  on  ?  My  opinion  is,  clearly— -certainly.  I  have 
BO  doubt  of  success,  though  it  is  impossible  to  guess  how  much. 
— ^Ever  respecUully,  J  B" 

The  part  of  the  letter  which  I  have  omitted,  refers  to 
the  state  of  Ballantyne's  business  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  He  had  that  same  week  completed  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Lay ;  and  the  fifth  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
had  not  passed  through  his  press  before  new  orderd  firoqi 
London  called  for  the  beginning  of  a  sixth.  I  presume 
the  printer's  exultation  on  this  triumphant  success  had  a 
great  share  in  leading  him  to  consider  with  doubt  and  sus- 
picioa  the  propriety  of  his  fiiend's  intemiptiag  just  tlif*^ 
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his  career  as  the  great  caterer  for  readers  of  poetry.  How- 
eter  dib  and  oth^  matters  raay  have  stood,  the  novel  ap- 
pears to  have  be^  forthwith  laid  aside  again. 

Sonae  sentences  refer  to  less  ft»rtunate  circumstances  in 
their  jont  affiurs.     The  publishing  firm  was  as  yet  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  old,  and  already  James  began  to 
apprehend  that  some  of  their  mightiest  undertakings  would 
wholly  disappoint  Scott's  prognostications.      He  speaks 
With  particular  alarm  of  the  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's   plays,  of  which   Weber  had   now   dbmissed 
several  volumes  from  his  incompetent  and  presumptuous 
hand.     How  Scott   should  ever  have  countenanced  the 
irogect  of  an  edition  of  an  Engli^  book  of  this  class,  by  a 
mere  drudging  Oemumy  appears  to  me  quite  inexplicable. 
He  placed  at  Weber's  disposal  his  own  annotated  copy, 
which  had  been  offered  some  years  before  for  the  use  of 
GiSbrd  r  but  Weber's  text  is  thoroughly  disgraceful,  and 
so  are  all   the  notes,  except  those  which  be  owed  to  his 
patron's  own  pen.     James  Ballantyne  augurs — and  well 
might  he  do  so — ^not  less  darkly  as  to  "  the  Aston  specula- 
tion"— that  is,  the  bulky  colkction  entitled  "  Tixal  poe- 
try."    «  Over  this,"  he  says, "  the  (Edinburgh)  Review  of 
the  Sadler  has  thrown  a  heavy  cloud — ^tbe  fact  is,  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  ruined  it.     Here  is  the  same  editor  and  the 
same  printer,  and  your  name  withdrawn.     I   hope    you 
agcee  with  Jc^n  and  me,  that  this  Aston  business  ought  to 
be  got  rid  of  at  almost  any  sacrifice.     We  could  not  now 
even  ask  a  London  bookseller  to  take  a  share,  and  a  net 
outlay  of  neair  £2500,  upon  a  worse  than  doubtful  specu- 
lation, is  surely  ^  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.' " 
'    Another  unpromising  adventure  of  this  season  was  the 
puUication  of  the  History  of  the  Culdets,  (that  is,  of  the 
ckrgy  of  the  primitive  Scoto-Celtic  Churwi,)  by  Scott's 
worthy .  old  firiend,  Dr.  John  Jamieson,  the  author  of  the 
eelebrated  Dictionaiy.     This  work,  treating  of  an  obscure 
sul^ect,  cm  which  very  different  opiraons  were  and  are  en- 
tertained by  Episcopalians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adhe- 
iwits  of  Presbyterianism  on  the  other,  was  also  printed  and 
publbhed  by  the  JBallantynes,  in  consequence  of  the  'mxtes' 
YOU.  n.  23  - 
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est  which  Scott  felt,  not  for  the  writer^s  hypothesis,  but  for 
the  writer  personally ;  and  the  result  was  -another  heavy 
loss  to  himself  and  his  partners^.  ^  But  a  far  more  serious 
business  was  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  suggested  by  Scott 
in  Sie  very  dawn  of  his  booksellmg  projects.     The  two 
first  volumes  were  issued  about  this  time ;  and  expectation 
had  been  highly  excited  by  the  announcement  tliat  the  his- 
torical department  was  in  the  hands  of  Southey,  while 
Scott  and  many  other  eminent  persons  were  to  contribute 
regularly  to  its  miscellaneous  literature  and  scierice.     Mr. 
Southey  was  fortunate  in  beginning  his  narrative  with  the 
great  era  of  the  Spanish  Revolt  against  Napoleon,  and  it 
exhibited  his  usual  research,  reflection,  elegance,  and  spirit. 
Several  of  the  miscellanies,  also,  were    admirable :    Mr. 
Southey  inserted  in  the  2d  volume  for  1808,  published  in 
1810,  some  of  the  most  admired  of  his  minor  poems  ; — 
and  Scott  did  the  like.     He,  moreover,  drew  up  for  that 
volume  an  Essay  of  considerable  extent  on  those  changes 
in  the  Scottish  System  of  Judicature  which  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  die  Commission  under  which  he  served  as 
secretaiy ;  and  the  sagacity  of  this  piece  appears,  on  the 
whole,  as  honorable  to  him  as  the  clear  felicity  of  its  lan- 
guage.    Nevertheless,  the  public  were  alarmed  by   the 
prospect    of  two    volumes    annually :    it  was,  in   short, 
.  a  new  periodical  publication  on  a  large  scale :  all  such  ad- 
ventures are  hazardous  in  tlie  extreme  ;  and  none  of  them 
ever  can  succeed,  unless  there  be  a  skilful  bookseller,  and 
a  zealous  editor,  who  give  a  very  large  share  of  their  indus- 
try and  intelligence,  day  after  day,  to  the  conduct  of  aU 
its  arrangements.     Such  a  bookseller  John  Ballantyne  was 
not ;  such  an  editor,  with  Scott's  multifarious  engagemeilts, 
he  could  not  be  for  an  Annual  Regbter;    and  who,  in- 
deed, could   wish   that  this   had  been  otherwise?     T%e 
volumes  micceeded  e&ch  other  at  irregular  intervals.;  there 
was  soon  felt  the  want  of  one  ever-active,  presiding  s{HKit ; 
and,  though  the  work  was  continued  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  it  never  was  the  source  of  any  thing  but  anxiety 
and  disappointment  to  its  original  projectors. 
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• 

I  am  tempted,  as  Scott's  Essay  on  Judidal  Reform 
has  never  been  included  in  any  collection  of  his  writings, 
to  extract  here  a  few  specimens  of  a  composition  which 
appears  to  be  as  characteristic  of  the  man  as  any  that^ 
ever  proceeded  from  his  pen.  His  deep  jealousy  of  the 
national  honor  of  Scotland,  his  fear  lest  the  course  of 
ihnovation  at  this  time  threatened  should  end  in  a  total 
assimilation  of  her  Jurisprudence  to  the  system  of  the 
more  powerful  sister-country,  and  his  habitual  and  deep- 
rooted  dread  of  change  in  matters  affecting  the  whole 
machinery  of  social  existence,  are  expressed  in,  among 
others,  the  following  passages : — 

**  An  established  system  is  not  to  be  tried  by  those  teflts  which 
may,  with  perfect  correctness,  be  applied  to  a  new  theory.  A 
civilized  nation,  long  in  possession  of  a  code  of  law,  under  which, 
with  all  its  inconveniences,  they  have  found  means  to  flourish,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  infant  colony,  on  which  experiments  in 
legislation  may,  without  much  charge  of  presumption,  be  hazarded. 
A  pfaHosopher  is  not  entitled  to  investign^  such  a  system  by  those 
ideas  which  he  has  fixed  in  his  own  mind  as  the  standard  of  possi- 
ble excellence.  The  only  unerring  test  of  every  old  estaolish- 
ment  is  thS  dptd  it  has  actually  produced  ;  for  that  must  be  held 
to  be  good  nom  whence  good  is  derived.  The  people  have,  by 
degrees,  moulded  their  habits  to  the  law  they  are  compelled  to 
obey  ;  for  some  of  its  imperfections  remedies  have  been  found ;  to 
others  they  have  reconciled  themselves ;  till,  at  last,  they  have, 
from  various  causes,  attained  the  object  which  the  most  sanguine 
visionary  could  promise  to  himself  from'  his  own  perfect  unem- 
bodied  system.  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  a  super- 
stitious regard  for  antiquity  ou^ht  to  stay  the  hand  of  a  temperate 
reform.  But  the  task  is  delicate,  and  full  of  danger ;  perilous  in- 
its  execution,  and  extremely  doubtful  in  its  issue.  Is  there  not 
rational  ground  to  apprehend  that,  in  attempting  to  eradicate  the 
disease,  the  sound  part  of  the  constitution  may  be  essentiallv  in- 
jured ?  Can  we  be  quite  certain  that  less  inconvenience  will  re- 
sult from  that  newly-discovered  and  unknown  remedy  than  from 
the  evil,  which  the  juices  and  humors  with  which  it  has  long  been 
incorporated  may  have  neutralized  ?— that,  after  a  thorough  refor- 
mation has  been  achieved,  it  may  not  be  found  necessary  to  coun- 
terwork the  antidote  itself,  by  having  recourse  to  the  very  error 
we  have  incautiously  abjured  ?  We  are  taught,  by  great  auUiority, 
that  *  possibly  they  may  espy  something  that  may,  in  truth,  be  mis- 
chievous in  some  particular  case,  but  weigh  not  how  many  incon- 
veniences are,  on  the  other  side,  prevented  or  remedied  by  that 
which  is  the  supposed  vicious  strictness  of  the  law ;  and  he  that 
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fatchnMea  a  refonkiation  of  a  law  with  the  introduction  of  greater 
mconveniences,  by  the  amotion  of  a  mischief^  makes  an  ill  bargain. 
No  human  law  can  be  absolutely  perfect  It  is  sufficient  that  it 
be  best  utpltarifnum ;  and  as  to  the  mischiefs  that  it  occasions,  as 
they  are  accidental  and  casual,  so  they  may  be  oftentimes,  by  due 
care,  m^eyented,  without  an  alteration  of  the  main.'  * 

^  Lyery  great  reform,  we  farther  oonceire,  ought  to  be  taken 
at  a  point  somewhat  lower  than  the  necessi^  seems  to  rehire. 
Montesquieu  has  a  chapter,  of  which  the  title  is,  Qu^U  ne  /ati  pas 
tout  corriger.  Our  improvement  ought  to  contaih  within  itself  a 
principle  of  progressive  improvement.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  see 
our  way  distindly  before  us ;  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  under 
our  eyes,  the  ancient  malady,  with  the  palliatives  by  which  the 
hand  of  time  has  controlled  its  natural  symptoms,  and  the  effects 
arising  from  the  process  intended  to  remove  it ;  and  our  course, 
whether  we  advance  or  recede,  will  be  safe,  and  confident,  and 
honorable ;  whereas,  by  taking  our  reform  at  the  utmost  possible 
stretch  of  the  wrong  comi^ained  of,  we  cannot  fail  to  bring  into 
disrepute  the  order  of  things,  as  established,  without  any  cor- 
responding certainty  that  our  innovations  will  protfaxce  the  resait 
which  our  sanguine  hopes  have  anticipated  \  and  we  thus  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  chance  of  a  secure  retreat  in  the  event  of  our 
fa^ure." 

Nor  does  the  following  paragraph  on  the  proposU  (x  ex- 
tending t^  Scotland  the  system  of  Jury  JHal  in  civil  actions 
of  all  classes,  appear  to  me  less  characteristic  of  Scott : — 

"  We  feel  it  very  difficult  to  associate  with  this  subject  any  idea 
of  political  or  personal  liberty ;  both  of  which  have  been  supposed 
to  be  secured,  and  even  to  oe  rendered  more  valuable,  by  means 
of  the  trial  by  jury  in  questions  of  private  ri^t  It  is  perhaps 
owing  to  our  want  of  information,  or  to  the  pmegm  and  frigidity 
of  our  national  character,  that  we  cannot  participate  in  that  enthu- 
siasm which  the  very  name  of  this  institution  is  said  to  excite  in 
every  patriotic  bosom.  We  can  listen  to  the  cabalistic  sound  of 
Trial  by  Jury,  which  has  produced  effects  only  to  be  paralleled 
by  those  of  the  mysterious  words  uttered  by  the  Queen  of  the  City 
of  Enchantments,  in  the  Arabian  Tale,  and  retain  the  entire  pos- 
session of  our  form  and  senses.  We  understand  that  sentiment 
of  a  celebrated  author,  that  this  barrier  agiunst  the  usurpation  of 
powei*,  in  matters  where  power  has  any  concern,  may  probably 
avert  from  our  island  the  fate  of  many  states  that  now  exist  but  in 
history ;  and  we  think  thia  great  possession  is  peculiarly  valuable 
in  Scotland,  where  tl^  privileges  of  the  |>ublic  prosecutor  are  not 
controlled  by  those  of  a  grand  jury.    The  merits  of  the  establish- 

*  JLiord  Hale  on  the  Amendment  of  the  Laws. 
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ment  we  are  now  examining  are  to  be  ascertained  br  a  different 
test  It  is  meveljr  a  contrivance  for  attaining  the  ends  of  priyiCte 
justice,  for  developing  the  merits  of  a  civil  question  in  which  indi- 
viduals are  interested;  and  that  contrivance  is  tiie  best  which 
most  speedily  and  effectoally  servee-  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
fiamed.  In  causes  of  that  description,  no  shield  is  necessary 
against  the  invasion  of  power;  the  issue  is  to  be  investigated 
without  leaning  or  partiality,  for  whatever  is  unduly  given  to  one 
party  is  unduly  wrested  from  the  other ;  and  unless  we  take  under 
our  consideration  those  advantages  which  time  or  accident  may 
ha?e  introduced,  we  see  not  what  superiority,  can  in  the  abstract  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  as  a  iudicature  for  the  determination  of 
all  or  the  greater  number  of  civil  actions.  We  discover  no  ground 
for  suspecting  that  the  judgments  of  a  few  well-educated  and ' 
upiight  men  may  be  influenced  by  any  undue  bias ;  that  an  in- 
terest merely  patrimonial  is  more  safely  lodged  in  an  obscure 
and  evanescent  body  than  in  a  dignified,  independent,  and  perma- 
nent tribunal,  versed  in  the  science  to  be  administered,  and  respon- 
sible for  the  decisions  they  pronounce ; — and  we  suspect  that  a 
philosopher,  contemplating  both  in  his  closet,  will  augur  more  dan- 
cer from  a  system  which  devolves  on  one  set  of  nfen  the  responsi- 
Dility  of  doctrines  taught  them  by  another,  than  from  that  system 
which  attaches  to  the  judges  all  the  consequences  of  the  law 
they  deliver.'^ 

Some,  though  not  all,  of  the  changes  deprecated  in  this 
Essay,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  before  it  was 
published ;  others  of  them  have  since  been  submitted  to 
experiment ;  and  I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  his  views 
may  safely  bear  the  test  to  which  time  has  exposed  them-— 
though  as  to  the  particular  point  of  trial  hy  jury  in  ckU 
eausesy  the  dreaded  innovation,  being  conducted  by  wise 
and  temperate  hands,  has,  in  its  results,  proved  satisfactory 
to  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  Bench  and  the 
Bar  of  Scotland.  I  have,  however,  chiefly  introduced 
the  above  extracts  as  illustrative  of  the  dissatisfaction  with 
which  Scott  considered  the  conmiencement  of  a  system 
of  jurisprudential  innovation;  and  though  it  must  not  be 
fi)rgotten  that  his  own  office  as  a  Clerk  of  Session  had 
never  yet  brought  him  any  thmg  but  labor,  and  that  he 
C(Hisequently  complained  from  time  to  time  of  the  inroads 
this  labor  made. on  hours  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
more  profitably  bestowed,  I  suspect  his  antipathy  to  this 
new  system,  as  a  system,  had  no  small  share  in  pixxlucing 
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the  state  of  ttiind  indidited  b  a  i-einaifaible  leftt^r  addiessed) 
in  the  ktter  part  of  this  year,  to  his  brother  Thomas.  The 
other  source  of  uneasiness  to  which  it  alludes  lias  been 
already  touched  upon — ^and  we  shall  have  but  too  much  of 
it  hereafter.  He  says  to  hb  brother,  (Ashestid,  1st  No- 
vember, 1810,) — 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you  in  confidence,  that,  were  Dun> 
das  to  go  out  Governor-Genenu  to  India,  and  were  he  willing  to 
take  me  with  him  in  a  good  situation,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  pitch 
the  Court  of  Session  and  the  booksellers  to  the  devil,  and  try  my 
fortune  in  another  climate." 

He  adds,  '^  but  th'is  is  strictly  enire  nous  '^ — nor  indeed 
was  I  aware  uptil  I  found  this  letter,  that  he  had  ever  entav 
tained  such  a  design  as  that  which  it  communicates.  Mr. 
Dundas  (now  Lend  Melville)  being  deeply  conversant  in 
our  Eastern  afiiiirs,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  which  he  had  long  filled,  was  spoken  of,  at  various 
times  in  the  course  of  his  public  life,  as  likely  to  be  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  India.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
hinted  to  Scott  that  in  case  he  should  ever  assume  that 
high  station,  it  would  be  very  agreeable  for  him  to  be  ac^ 
companied  b^  his  early  friend ;  and  there  could  be  little 
question  of  his  capacity  to  have  filled  with  distinction  the 
part  either  of  an  Indiaii  sectetacy  or  of  an  Indian  judge. 

But  though  it  is  easv  to  account  fer  his  otpressing  in  so 
marked  a  manner  at  this  particular  p^od  his  wiliingnesB  to 
relinquish  literature  as  the  main  occupation  of  his  time,  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  the  whole  course  of  his  correspoini' 
ence  and  conversation  without  agreeing  in  the  concltisaa 
of  Mr.  Morritt,  that  he  was  all  along  sincere  in  the  opihicai^ 
that  literature  ought  never  to  be  ranked  on  tiie  same  scale 
of  importance  with  the  conduct  of  business  in  atiy  of  the 
great  departments  of  publie  life«  This  opinion  he  always 
expressed  pid  I  have  no  dodbt  that  at  any  period  ju^ 
ceding  his  abquisilkm  of  a  landed  pioperty,  he  would  have 
acted  oh  it,  even  to  die  extent  of  leaving  Scotland,  had  a 
suittOile  opportunitf  been  affijided  him  to  ^e  dMt  evir 
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deoee  c^his  mcerity.  This  is  so  remftikable  a  feature  in 
Mb  character,  that  the  reader  will  finr^ve  me  should  I  recur 
to  it  in  the  sequel. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  notion  that  at  this  or  any 
odier  period  he  ccmtemjriated  abandcMiing  literature.  Such 
a  thought  would  hardly  enter  the  head  of  the  man,  not  yet 
fi>rty  years  of  age,  whose  career  had  been  one  of  unbroken 
success,  and  whose  third  great  work  had  just  been  received 
with  a  degree  of  favor,  both  critical  and  popular,  altogether 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  His  hope,  no 
doubt,  was  that  an  honorable  official  station  in  the  East 
might  sfRyrd  him  both  a  world  of  new  materials  for  poetnr, 
and  what  would  in  his  case  be  abundance  of  leisure  for 
turning  them  to  account,  according  to  the  deliberate  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment.  What  he  desired  to  escape  firom  was, 
not  the  exerUon  of  his  genius,  which  must  ever  have  been 
to  him  the  source  of  his  most  exquisite,  enjoyment,  but  the 
daily  round  of  prosaic  and  perplexmg  toils,  in  which  his 
connectbn  with  the  Ballantynes  had  involved  him.  He 
was  able  to  combine  the  regular  discharge  of  such  func- 
tions with  the  exercise  of  the  high  powers  of  imagination, 
in  a  maimer  of  which  history  afibrds  no  other  example ;  yet 
many,  no  doubt,  were  the  weary  hours,  when  he  repented 
him  of  the  rash  engagements  which  had  imposed  such  a 
burden  of  mere  task-work  on  his  energies.  But  hb  exter-. 
nal  position,  before  the  lapse  of  another  year,  underwent  a 
diange,  which  forever  fixed  his  destiny  to  the  soil  of  his 
best  affections  and  happiest  inspirations. 

The  letters  of  Scott  to  all  his  friends  have  sufficiently 
^lowti  the  unflagging  interest  with  which,  among  all  bis 
personal  labors  and  anxieties,  he  watched  the  progress  of 
lbe  great  contest  in  the  Pemnsula.  It  was  so  earnest  that 
he  never  on  any  Journey,  not  even  in  his  very  frequent  pas- 
sages between  Edmburgh  and  Ashestiel,  omitted  to  take 
wMi  him  the  largest  and  best  map  he  had  been  able  to 
ptocbre  of  the  seat  of  war ;  upon  this  he  was  perpetually 
poring,  tracing  the  marches  and  countermarches  of  the 
French  and  English,  by  means  of  black  and  white  pins ; 
afid  not  seldom  did  Mrs.  Scott  cocnplam  of  this  constftat    J 
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occupatioQ  of  hb  attention  and  her  carriage.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1811,  a  committee  was  formed  in  London  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  seen  their  lands  wasted,  their  vines  torn  up,  and  their 
houses  burnt,  in  the  *  course  of  Massena's  last  unfortunate 
campaign  ;  and  Scott,  on  reading  the  advertisement,  imme- 
diately addressed  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  chairman,  begging  that 
the  committee  would  allow  him  to  contribute  to  their  Hmd 
the  profits,  to  whatever  they  might  amount,  of  a  poem 
which  he  proposed  to  write  upon  a  subject  connected  with 
the  localities  of  die  patriotic  struggle.  His  offer  was  of 
coarse  accepted  ;  and  ''  The  Vision  or  Don  Roderick  " 
was  begun  as  soon  as  the  Spring  vacation  enabled  him  to 
retire  to  Ashestiel. 

On  the  26th  of  April  he  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Morritt,  who- 
had  lost  a  dear  young  friend  in  the  batde  of  Bariosa. 

*^I  rejoice  with  the  heart  of  a  Scotsman  in  the  success  of  Lord 
WellibgtOD,  and  with  all  the  pride  of  a  seer  to  boot  I  have  been 
for  three  years  proclaiming  him  as  the  only  man  we  had  to  trust 
to— a  man  of  tuent  and  genius — not  deterred  by  obstacles,  not 
fettered  by  prejudices,  not  immured  within  the  pedantries  of  his 
profession — ^but  playing  the  general  and  the  hero  when  most  of 
our  military  commanders  woiud  have  exhibited  the  drill  se^eant, 
or  at  best  me  adjutant  These  campaigns  will  teach  us  what  we 
ha^e  long  needed  to  know,  that  success  depends  not  on  the  nice 
drilling  of  regiments,  but  upon  the  grand  movements  and  combina- 
tions of  an  army.  We  have  been  hitherto  polishinff  hinges,  when 
we  should  have  studied  the  mechanical  union  of  a  huge  machine. 
Now— our  army  begin  to  see  that  the  grand  secret,  as  the  French 
call  it,  consists  only  in  union,  joint  exertion,  and  concerted  move- 
ment This  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  dogs  on  fair  terms  as  to 
numbers,  and  for  the  rest,  *  my  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both.' 

<<  The  downfall  of  Buonaparte's  military  fame  will  be  the  signal 
of  his  ruin,  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  reports  tliis  day  brings  us 
from  Holland,  there  is  glorious  mischief  on.  ifoot  already.  1  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  fling  fuel  into  the  flame  immediately.  A  coun- 
try with  so  many  dikes  and  ditches  must  be  fearftdly  tenable  when ' 
the  peasants  are  willing  to  fight  How  I  dhould  enjoy  the  discon- 
solate visages  of  those  Whig  dogs,  those  dwellers  upon  the  Isth- 
mus, who  Gave  been  foretellmg  Sie  rout  and  ruin  which  It  only 
required  their  being  in  power  to  have  achieved !  It  is  quite  jdain, 
from  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  account,  that  they  neglected  to  feed  the 
lamp  of  Russia,  and  it  only  resulted  from  their  want  of  opportunity 
tiMttbey  did  not  quench  the  smoking  flax  in  the  Pnnuisnlft    a 
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&cnight  BO  profligate  that  those  who,  frcm  parfy  or  personal  inter- 
est, indulged  it,  ought  to  pfaj  for  mercy,  and  retura  thanks  for  the 
providential  interruption  which  ohstructed  their  purpose,  as  they 
would  for  a  meditated  hut  prevented  parricide.  But  enongh  of 
the  thorny  suhject  of  politics. 

**  I  grieve  for  your  loss  at  Bairosa,  hut  what  more  prions  fidl 
eoold  a  man  ^lect  for  himself  or  friend,  than  dying  wiu  his  sword 
in  hand  and  the  cry  of  victory  in  his  ears  ? 

**  As  for  my  own  operations,  they  are  very  trifling,  though  suffi- 
ciently miscdlaneous.  I  have  been  writing  a  sketch  of  Buona- 
parte's tactics  for  the  Edinburgh  Register,  and  some  other  trum- 
pery of  the  same  kind.  Particularly  I  meditate  some  wild  stanzaa 
referring  to  the  Peninsula ;  if  I  can  lick  them  into  kny  shape,  I 
hope  to  get  something  handsome  from  the  booksellers  for  the  ror- 
tbgnese  safierers :  *  Silver  and  cold  have  I  none,  but  that  which  I 
have  will  I  give  unto  them.'  Mv  lyrics  are  called  the  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick ;  you  remember  the  story  of  the  last  Gothic  King 
of  Spain  descending  into  an  enchanted  cavern  to  know  the  fate 
of  the  Moorish  invasion — ^that  is  my  machinerv.  Pray  don't  men- 
tion this,  for  some  one  will  snatch  up  the  subject  as  I  have  been 
served  before ;  and  I  have  not  written  a  line  yet.  I  am  going  to 
Miestiel  for  eight  days  to  fish  and  rhyme.'' 

The  poem  was  published,  in  4to,  in  July ;  and  the  im- 
mediate proceeds  were  forwarded  to  the  board  in  London. 
His  friend,  the  Eari  of  Dalkeith,  seenid  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  he  writes  thus  to  Scott  on 
the  occasion : — 

<^  Those  with  ample  fortunes  and  thicker  heads  may  easily  give 
100  guineas  to  a  subscription,  but  the  man  is  really  to  be  envied  who 
can  draw  that  sum  from  his  own  brains,  and  apply  the  produce  so 
beneficially  and  to  so  exalted  a  purpose." 

I  presume,  howevefr,  that  when  his  lordship  thus  men- 
tions 100  guineas,  he  alludes  merely  to  the  first  instalment 
of  Scott's  contribution.  ^ 

In  the  original  preface-  to  this  poem  Scott  alludes  to  two 
events  which  had  "cruelly  interrupted  his  task" — ^the  suc- 
cessive deaths  of  his  kind  friend,  the  Lord  Presidefit  Of  the 
Court  of  Session,  (Blair,)*  and  his  early  patron,  Henry 
Dundas,  Viscount  Melville;  and^is  letters  at  the  time 
affi>rd  additional  evidence  of  the  shock  his  feelings  had  thus 
sustained. 

*  The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Blair  of  Avounton,  son  of  the  Author  of 
«  The  Grave." 
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The  following,  to  Mib.  Scott  of  Harden,  is  dated  May 
28di,  1811— 

<<  My  dear  Madam, 

**  We  are  deprived  of  the  prospect  of  waiting  upon  you  on 
the  birth-day  by  the  confusion  into  which  the  business  of  this 
couit  is  thrown  by  the  most  unexpected  and  irreparable  loss  which 
it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Prendent — it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  calamity  which  is  more  universally,  or  will  be 


begun  to  establish  m  the  minds  of  the  public  at  lar^c 
confidence  4in  the  regular  and  solemn  administration  of  justice, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  its  usefulness  and  respectability.  My 
official  situation,  as  well  as  the  private  intimacy  of  our  families, 
makes  me  a  sincere  mourner  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  for  I 
feel  a  severe  personal  deprivation,  besides  the  general  share  of 
sorrow  common  to  all,  of  every  party  or  description,  who  were  in 
the  way  of  witnessing  his  conduct. 

**  He  was  a  rare  instance  of  a  man  whose  habits  were  every 
way  averse  to  the  cultivation  of  popularity,  rising,  nevertheless,  to 
the  highest  point  in  th^  public  opinion,  by  the  manly  and  dignified 
discharge  of  his  duty.  I  have  been  really  so  much  shocked  and 
out  of  spirits,  yesterday  and  the  day  preceding,  that  I  can  write 
and  think  of  nothing  else. 

<*  I  have  to  send  you  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  it  out — it  is  a  trifle  I  have  written  to  eke  out  the  subscrip- 
tion for  the  suffering  Portuguese.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mm. 
Scott,  ever  yours  most  truly  and  respectfully, 

Walter  Scott." 

The  next  letter  is  to  Mr.  Morritt,  who,  like  himself,  had 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  Lord  Melville's  fHendly  regard ; 
and  had  more  than  once  met  his  Lordship,  after  hiS'£sill,  at 
the  Poet's  house  m  Castle  Street ;  where,  by  the  way,  the 
old  Statesman  entered  with  such  simple-heartedness  into  all 
the  ways  of  the  happy  circle,  that  it  had  come  to  be  an 
established  rule  ibr  the  children  to  nt  up  to  supper  wheo- 
eyer  Lord  Melyille  dined  there* 

*<EdinlNirgb,  July  1, 1811. 

^MydearM., 

''I  have  this  moment  got  your  kind  letter,  just  as  I. was  pack- 
ing up  Don  Roderick  for  you.  This  patriotic  puppet-show  has 
been  finished  under  wretched  auspices ;  poor  Lord  Melville's  death 
so  quickly  succeeding  that  of  President  Blair,  one  of  the  best  and 
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wisest  judges  that  ever  distributed  justice,  broke  my  ^irit  sadly. 
My  official  situation  placed  me  in  daily  contact  with  the  President, 
and  his  ability  and  candor  were  the  source  of  my  daily  admiration. 
As  for  poor  dear  Lord  Melville,  *  Tis  vain  to  name  mm  whom  we 
mourn  m  vain.'  Almost  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  talking 
of  you  in  the  highest  terms  of  regard,  and  expressing  great  hopes 
of  again  seeing  ^ou  at  Dunira  this  summer,  where  I  proposed  to 
attend  you.  Hei  miki  t  quid  hti  mihi  7  humana  perpesst  sumus. 
His  loss  will  be  long  and  severely  felt  here,  and  JSnvy  is  already 
paying  her  cold  tribute  of  applause  to  the  worth  that  she  maligned 
while  it  walked  upon  earth. 

'^There  is  a  very  odd  coincidence  between  the  deaths  of  these 
eminent  characters,  and  th&t  of  a  very  inferior  person,  a  dentist  of 
this  city,  named  Dubisson.  He  inet  the  President  the  day  before 
his  death,  who  used  a  particular  expression  in  speaking  to  him ; 
the  day  before  Lord  Melville  died,  ne  also  met  Dubisson  nearly 
on  the  same  spot,  and,  to  the  man's  surprise,  used  the  President^ 
very  words  in  saluting  him.  On  this  second  death,  he  expressed 
(jocularly,  however^  an  apprehension  that  he  himself  would  be  tlie 
third — was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  an  hour's  space.  Was  not  this 
remarkable  ?    Yours  ever, 

W.  S." 

The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  had  feature?  of  novelty, 
both  as  to  the  subject  and  the  nrannerof  the  composition, 
which  excited  much  attention,  and  gave  rise  to  some  sharp 
controversy.  The  main  fable  was  mdeed  from  the  most 
picturesque  region  of  old  romance ;  but  it  was  made 
throughout  the  vehicle  of  feelings  directly  adverse  to  tliose 
with  which  the  Whig  critics  had  all  along  regarded  the  in- 
terference of  Britain  in  behalf  of  the  nations  of  the  Penin- 
sula ;  and  the  silence  which,  while  celebrating  our  other 
generals  on  that  scene  of  action,  had  been  preserved  with 
respect  to  Scott*^  own  gallant  countryman,  Sir  John  Moore, 
was  considered  or  represented  by  them  as  an  odious  exam- 
ple of  genius  hoodwinked  by  the  influence  of  party.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  persons  who  a^cted  to  discover  that 
the  charm  of  Scott's  poetry  had,  to  a  great  extent,  evapo- 
rated under  the  severe  test  to  which  he  had  exposed  it,  by 
adopting,  in  place  of  those  comparatively  light  and  easy 
measures  in  which  he  had  hitherto  dealt,  the  most  elaborate 
one  that  our  literature  exhibits.  The  production,  notwith- 
standing the  complexity  of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  had 
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been  very  rapkfly  'executed ;  and  it  shows,  accordingly, 
many  traces  of  negligence.  But  the  patriotic  inspiration 
of  'it  found  an  echo  in  the  vast  majority  of  British 
hearts ;  many  of  tlie  Whig  oracles  themselves  acknowl- 
edged that  the  difficulties  of  the  metre  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  successfiiUy  overcome;  and  even  the  hardest 
critics  were  compelled  to  express  unqualified  admiration  of 
various  detached  pictures  and  passages,  which,  in  truth,  as 
no  one  now  disputes,  neither  he  nor  any  other  poet  ever 
excelled.  The  whole  setting  or  jframe-work — ^whatever 
relates,  in  short,  to  the  last  of  the  Goths  himself — was,  I 
thhik,  even  then  unanimously  pronounced  adniirable  ;  and 
np  party  feeling  could  blind  any  man  to  the  heroic  splend<Mr 
of  such  stanzas  as  those  in  which  the  three  equally  gallant 
elements  of  a  British  army  are  contrasted.  I  incline  to 
believe  that  the  choice  of  the  measure  had  been  in  no 
small  degree  the  result  of  those  hints  which  Scott  had 
received  on  the  subject  of  his  favorite  octosyllabics,  more 
especially  firom  Ellis  and  Cannmg ;  and,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  he  about  this  time  made  mcxre  than  one  similar 
experiment,  in  all  likelihood  from  the  same  motive. 

Of  the  letters  which  reached  him  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  The  Vision,  he  has  preserved  several,  which 
had  no  doubt  interested  and  gratified  him  at  the  rime.  One 
of  these  was  fiom  Lady  Wellington,  to  whom  he  had  never 
had  the  honor  of  being  presented,  but  who  could  not,  as  she 
said,  remain  silent  on  the  receipt  of  such  a  tribute  to  the  fiirae 
pf  "  the  first  and  best  of  men."  Ever  afterwards  she  contin- 
ued to  correspond  with  him ;  and,  indeed,  among  the  very- 
last  letters  which  the  Duchess  of  WeUington  appears  to  have 
written,  was  a  most  affecting  one,  biddmg  him  ftrewell,  and 
thanking  him  for  the  solace  his  works  had  abided  her  du- 
ring her  fiital  illness.    Another  was  in  these  trarmsr-— 

«  To  WaUer  Seott,  Esq, 

«My  dear  Sir, 

**  1  am  very  glad  that  you  have  essayed  a  new  metre — ^new,  I 
mean,  for  you  to  use.  That  which  you  have  chosen  is,  perhaps,  at 
once  tfaomoBt  artificial  and  the  moat  magnificent  tluit  our  language 
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Aftids  ;  and  your  suocesa  in  it  ought  to  eneoange  you  to  believe^ 
tbRt,  for  yon,  at  least,  the  nuyestic  march  of  Dryden  (to  my  ear 
^  perlectioQ  of  harmony)  is  not,  as  you  seem  to  pronounce  it, 
krecoveiable.  Am  I  wroojg  in  imaginii^  that  l^emer  does  not 
vse  th«  pliuiqmaai'Mexandnnt — ^the  verse  which  is  as  much  longer 
than  aa  Aleaandrine  as  an  Alexandrine  is  longer  than  an  ordinary 
heroic  measure  ?  I  have  no  books  w^re  I  am,  to  which  to  refer. 
You  use  this — and  in  the  first  stanza. 

^  Your  poem  has  been  met  on  my  part  by  an  exchange  some- 
what like  that  of  Diomed's  armor  against  Glaucus's— brass  for 
gold — a  heavjr  speech  upon  bullion.  If  you  have  never  thought ' 
upon  th<e  subject--as,  to  my  great  contentment,  I  never  had  a 
twelvemonth  ago— let  me  counsel  you  to  keep  clear  <^  it,  and 
forthwith  put  my  speech  into  the  fire,  unread.  It  has  no  one  merit 
but  that  of  sincmty.  I  fonned  my  opinion  most  reluctantly; 
having  fi>imed  it,  I  could  not  but  maintain  it ;  having  maintained  it 
m  Parliament,  I  wished  to  record  it  intelligiUy.  But  it  is  one 
which,  80  far  from  cherishing  and  wishing  to  make  proselytes  to, 
I  would  much  rather  renounce,  if  I  could  &d  a  person  to  convince 
me  that  it  is  erroneous.  This  is  at  least  an  unusual  state  of  mind 
m  controversy.  It  is  such  as  I  do  not  generally  profess  on  all  sub- 
jects-HSuch  as  you  will  give  me  credit  fat  not  being  able  to  main- 
tain, for  instance,  when  either  the  explmts  which  you  celebrate  in 
your  last  poem,  or  your  manner  of  celebrating  th(Bm,  are  disputed 
or  dispan4ped»  Bdieve  me^  with  great  regard  and  esteem*  very 
sincerely  yourS) 

Gbokob  CAimiNCk^ 

But,  of  ^  the  letters  addressed  to  the  author  of  the 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  I  am  very  sure  no  one  was  so 
welcome  as  that  which  reached  him,  some  months  after  his 
poem  had  ceased  to  be  new  in  England,  from  a  dear  friend 
of  his  earliest  days,  who,  after  various  chances  and  changes 
d*  life,  was  then  serving  in  Lord  Wellington's  army,  as  a 
captain  in  the  58tb  regiment.  I  am  sure  that  Sir  Adam 
Ferguson's  good-nature  will  pardon  my  inserting  here  some 
extraets  from  a  communication  which  ms  affectionate  school- 
fellow very  often  referred  to  in  after  years  with  the  highest 
appearance  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

»  To  Walter  Scatty  Etq. 

*(  Ltebon,  3Ut  Aagut,  1811. 

«  My  dear  Welter, 

<*  After  such  a  length  of  silence  between  us,  and,  I  grant  <»l 
my  past,  so  unwanautable,  I  think  I  see  your  face  of  surprise  on 
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recognizing  this  MS.,  and  hear  you  exclaim — ^What  stmnge  wind 
has  blown  a  letter  from  Linton  ?  I  must  say,  that  although  both 
jrouand  my  good  friend  Mrs.  S.  most  have  «et  me  down  as  a  most 
indifierent,  not  to  say  ungrateful  sort  of  gentleman,  far  otherwise 
has  been  the  case,  as,  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  through  this 
country,  I  ha^e  often  beguiled  a  long  march,  or  watchful  night's 
duty,  by  thinking  on  the  merry  fiieside  in  North  Castle  Street 
However,  the  irregular  roving  life  we  lead  always  interfered  with 
my  resolves  of  correspondence. 

^  But  now,  quitting  sel^  I  need  not  tell  you  how  greatly  I  was 
delighted  at  the  success  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.    I  dare  say  you 
are  by  this  time  well  tired  of  such  greetings — so  I  shall  only  say, 
that  last  spring  I  was  so  fortunate  as^  to  get  a  reading  of  it,  when 
in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  thought  I  had  no  inconsiderable 
right  to  enter  into  and  judge  of  its  beauties,  having  made  one  of 
the  party  on  your  first  visit  to  the  Trossachs ;  and  you  will  allow, 
that  a  little  vanity  on  my  part  on  this  account  (every  thing  con- 
sidered) was  natural  enough.    While  the  book  was  in  my  pos- 
session, I  had  nightly  invitations  to  evening  pariiea  !  to  read  and 
illustrate  passages  of  it ;  and  I  must  say  that  (though  not  con- 
scious of  much  merit  in  the  way  of  recitation)  my  attempts  to  do 
justice  to  the  grand  opening  of  the  stag-hunt,  were  always  fol- 
lowed with  bursts  of  applause — ^fbr  this  canto  was  the  &v6rite 
among  the  rough  sons  of  tlie  fighting  Third  Division.    At  that 
time  supplies  of  various  kinds,  especiiUly  anj  thing  in  the  way  of 
delicacies,  were  very  scanty ;  and,  in  gratitude,  I  am  bound  to 
declare,  that  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Lady,  I  owed  many  a  slice 
of  ham,  and  rummer  of  hot  punch,  which,  I  assure  you,  were 
amongst  the  most  welcome  favors  that  one  officer  could  bestow  on 
another  during  the  long  rainy  nights  of  last  January  and  February. 
By  desire  of  my  messmates  of  we  Black-cufis,  I  some  time  ago 
sent  a  commission  to  London  for  a  copy  of  the  music  of  the  boat- 
song  <  Hail  to  the  Chie^'  as  performed  at  Covent-GsLrden,  but 
have  not  yet  got  it    If  you  can  assist  in  this,  I  need  not  say  that 
on  every  perrormance  a  flowing  bumper  will  go  round  to  the  Bard. 
We  have  lately  been  fortunate  in  getting  a  good  master  to  our 
band,  who  is  curious  in  old  Scotch  and  Irish  airs,  and  has  harmon- 
ized Johnmy  Cope,  Slc,  &c.  .... 

"  Litbon,  eOk  October. 
^*  1  had  written  all  the  foregoing  botheration,  intending  to  send 
it  by  a  wounded  friend  goinff  home  to  Scotland,  when,  to  my  no 
small  joy,  your  parcel,  enclosing  Don  Roderick,  reached  me.' 
How  kind  I  take  it  your  remembering  old  Linton  in  this  way  J  A 
day  or  two  after  I  received  yours  I  was  sent  into  the  Alentejo, 
where  I  remained  a  month,  and  only  returned  a  few  davs  ago, 
much  delighted  with  the  trip.  You  wish  to  know  how  I  like  Uie 
Vision ;  but  as  you  can't  look  for  any  learned  critique  from  me, 
I  shall  only  say  that  I  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  and  beauty  of 
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it,  and  that  I  relished  much  (he  wild  and  ikncifld  opening  of  the 
introductory  part;  yet^bat  particularly  delighted  me  were  the 
stanzas  announcing  the  approach  of  the  Britiw  fleeii  and  amuee 
to  this  country,  and  the  three  delightful  ones  descriptive  of  the 
different  troops,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish ;  and  I  can  ajssure  you 
the  Pats  are,  to  a  man,  enchanted  with  the  picture  drawn  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  mention  of  the  great  man  himself.  Your 
swearing,  in  the  true  character  of  a  minstrel,  '  shiver  mv  harp  and 
burst  its  every  chord,'  amused  me  not  a  little.  From  being  weU 
acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the  situations  described,  they  had 
of  coarse  the  more  interest,  and  *Grim  Busaco's  iron  ndge'  most 
happily  paints  the  appearance  of  that  memorable  field.  You  must 
know  that  we  have  got  with  us  some  bright  geniuses,  natives  of 
the  dear  anrntry^  and  who  gp  by  the  name  of  *the  poets.*  Of 
course  a  present  of  this  kind  is  not  thrown  away  upon  indifferent 
subjects,  but  it  is  read  and  repeated  with  all  the  enthusiasm  your 
wannest  wish  could  desire.  Should  it  be  my  fate  to  survive,  1  am 
re8<dved  to  tiy  my  hand  on  a  snug  little  farm  either  up  or  down 
the  Tweed,  somewhere  in  your  neighborhood,  and  on  this  dream 
many  a  delightful  castle  do  I  build. 

*^  I  am  most  happy  to  hear  that  the  Club  *  goes  on  in  the  old 
smooth  style.  I  am  afiraid,  however,  that,  now  *  *  *  has  become 
a  judge,  the  delights  of  Scrt^um  and  The  Tailor  will  be  lost,  till 
revived  perhaps  by  the  old  croupier  in  the  shape  of  a  battered  half- 
pay  officer.    Yours  affectionately, 

Adam  ^sKeusdir." 

More  than  one  of  the  gallant  captain's  chateaux  en  Es* 
pagne  were,  as  we  shall  see,  realized  in  the  sequel.  I 
must. not  omit  a  circumstance  which  had  reached  Scott 
fiom  another  source,  and  which  he  always  took  special 
pride  in  relating,  namely,  that,  in  the  coarse  of  the  day 
when  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  first  reached  Sir  Adam  Fer- 
guson, he  was  posted  with  his  company  on  a  point  of 
ground  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery ;  somewhere,  no 
doubt,  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  men  were  w- 
dered  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground;  while  they  kept  that 
attitude,  the  Captain^  kneeling  at  their  head,  read  aloud  the 
description  of  the  Iraittle  in  Canto  VL,  and  the  listening 
soldiers  only  interrupted  him  by  a  joyous  huzza,  whenever 
the  French  shot  struck  the  bank  close  above  them. 

The  only  allusion  which  I  have  found,  in  Scott's  letters, 

«  See  Vol.  I.  page  133. 
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to  tbe  Edinburgh  Review  on  his  Vi^on,  occurs  in  a  I<etter 
to  Mr.  Morritt,  (26th  September,  18^1,)  which  also  coa« 
tains  the  only  hint  of  his  having  been  about  this  time  le** 
quested  to  undertake  the  task  of  rendering  bto  English  the 
Ckarlemagne  of  Lucien  Buonaparte.     He  sajs 


^  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  been  down  on  my  pocv  Bon 
hand  to  fist;  but,  truly,  as  they  are  too  fastidious  to  approve  of  the 
campaign,  I  should  be  very  unreasonable  if  I  expected  &em  to 
like  the  celebration  of  it  I  agree  witii  them,  however,  as  to  the 
lumbering  weight  of  the  stanza,  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  it  would 
require  a  very  great  poet  indeed  to  prevent  the  tedium  arising 
from  the  recurrence  of  rhymes.  Our  language  is  unable  to  sup- 
port the  expenditure  of  so  many  for  each  stanza :  even  Spenser 
himself,  with  all  the  license  of  using  obsolete  words  and  uncom- 
mon spellings,  sometimes  fatigues  the  ear.  They  are  also  very 
wroth  with  me  for  omitting  the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore ;  but  as 
I  never  exactly  discovered  in  what'  these  lay,  unless  in  conduct- 
ing his  advance  and  retreat  upon  a  plan  the  most  likely  to  veriQf 
the  desponding  speculations  of  the  foresaid  reviewers,  I  must  hold 
myself  excused  for  not  givin^r  praise  where  I  was  unable  to  see 
that  much  was  due.  The  on^  literary  news  I  have  to  send  yon  n. 
that  Lucien  Buonaparte's  epic,  in  twenty-four  chanis,  is  about  to 
appear.  An  application  was  made  to  me  to  translate  it,  which  I . 
negatived  of  course,  and  that  roundly."  * 

I  have  alluded  to  some  other  new  experiments  in  veri- 
fication about  tlus  time  as  probably  originating  in  the  many 
Innts  of  Ellis,  Canning,  and  probably  of  Erskine,  that,  if 
he  jsvished  to  do  himself  full  justice  in  poetical  narration,  he 
ought  to  attempt  at  least  the  rhyme  of  Dryden's  Fables. 
Having  essayed  the  most  difficult  of  all  English  measures 
in  Don  Rodaick,  he  this  year  tried  also  the  heroic  couplet, 
and  produced  that  imitation  of  Grabbe,  The  Poacher : — 
on  seeing  which,  Crabbe,  as  his  son's  biography  tells  us, 
exclaimed,  ''  This  man,  whoever  he  is,  can  do  all  that  I 
can,  and  something  more.^'  Thb  piece,  together  with 
some  verses,  afterwards  worked  up  into  tbe  Bridal  of 
Trierfnain,  and  another  fragment  in  imitation  of  Moore'9 
Lyrics,  when  first  forwarded  to  Ballantyne,  were  ^jocobot 

*  The  ponderous  epic,  entitled  Ckarlemagnfij  'ou  VEgUse  DeUverde, 
was  published  in  1814 ;  and  an  English  version,  by  the  Rev.  S.  But- 
ler and  the  Hev.  F.  Hodgson,  a|»peared  in  1815.  2  vols.  4to. 
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rmied  with  a  little  note,  in  which  he  says :  "  Understand 
have  no  idea  of  parody,  but  serious  imitation  if  I  can  ac- 
complish it.  The  subject  for  my  Crabbe  is  a  character  in 
bb  hne  which  he  has  never  touched.  I  think  of  Words^ 
worth,  too,  and  perhaps  a  ghost  story  after  Lewis.  I  should 
be  ambitious  of  trying  Campbell ;  but  his  peculiarity  con« 
sists  so  much  in  the  matter,  and  so  Htde  in  the  manner,  that 
(to  his  praise  be  it  spoken)  I  rather  think  I  cannot  touch 
him.'*  The  three  imitations  which  he  did  execute  ap- 
peared in  the  Edmburgh  Renter  for  1809,  published  m 
the  autumn  of  1811.  They  were  there  introduced  by*  a 
letter  entitled  The  Inferno  of  Altisidora,  in  which  he 
shadows  out  the  chief  reviewers  of  the  day,  especially  his 
friends  Jeffrey  and  Gifibrd,  with  admirable  breadth  and  yet 
lightness  of  pleasantry.  He  kept  his  secret  as  to  this 
Inferno,  and  airits  appendages,  even  iinom  Miss  Baillie — 
to  whom  he  says,  on  their  appearance,  that — "  the  imita- 
tion of  Crabbe  had  struck  him  as  good ;  that  of  Moore  as 
bad ;  and  that  of  himself  as  beginning  well,  but  falling  off 
grievously  to  the  close.''  He  seems  to  have  been  equally 
mysterious  as  to  an  imitation  of  the  quunt  love  verses  of 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  which  had  found  its 
way  shortly  before  into  the  newspapers,  under  the  name 
of  The  Resolve ;  *  but  I  find  him  acknowledging  its  parent- 
age to  his  brother  Thomas,  whose  sagacity  had  at  once 
guessed  the  truth.  "As  to  the  Resolve,"  he  says,  "  it  is 
mine  ;  and  it  is  not — or,  to  be  less  enigmatical,  it  is  an  old 
fingment  which  I  coopered  up  into  its  present  state  with 
the  purpose  of  quizzmg  certain  judges  of  poetry,  who  have 
been  extremely  delighted,  and  declare  that  no  living  poet 
could  write  in  the  same  exquisite  taste."  These  cntiqa 
were  his  friends  of  the  Friday  Club.  When  included  in 
the  Register,  however,  the  Resolve  had  his  name  affixed 
to  it.  In  that  case  his  conceafanent  had  already  answered 
its  purpose.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  beginmngs  of  the 
systematic  mystification  which  he  afterwards  put  in  practice 

with  regard  to  the  most  important  series  of  his  works. 

I 

*  See  Poetical  Works,  edition  1834,  vol.  viii.  p.  374. 
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The  quarto  edition  of  Don  Rodemk  having  nq>idly 
gone  off,  instead  of  reprinting  the  poem  as  usual  in  a  sepa- 
rate octavo,  he  inserted  it  entire  in  the  current  volume  of 
the  Register — a  sufficient  proof  how  much  that  undertaidng 
was  already  feh  to  require  extraordinary  exertion  on  the 
part  of  its  proprietors.  Among  other  minor  tasks  of  the 
same  year,  he  produced  an  edition  of  Wilson's  Secret  Htsh* 
tory  of  the  Court  of  King  James  I.,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  to 
which  he  supplied  a  copious  pre&ce,  and  a  rich  body  of' 
notes.  He  also  contributed  two  or  three  articles  to  the 
Quarterly  Review, 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NEW  ARRANGEMENT  CONCERNING  THE  CLERKS  OF  SSS^ 
SION  — SCOTT'S  FIRST  PURCHASE  OF  LAND— ABBQTS- 
FORD3  TURN-AGAIN,  ETC.— JOANNA  BAILLIE'S  ORRA,  ETC. 
—  DEATH  OF  JAMES  GRAHAME— AND  OF  JOHN  LEYDilN. 
— 1811. 

Throughout  181 1,  Scott's  serious  labor  continued  to 
be  bestowed  on  the  advancing  edition  of  Swift ;  but  this 
and  all  other  literary  tasks  were  frequently  interrupted  in 
consequence  of  an  important  step  which  he  todc  early  in 
the  year ;  namely,  the  purchase  of  the  first  portion  of  what 
became  in  the  sequel  an  extensive  landed  property  in  Rox*- 
burghshire.  He  had  now  the  near  prospect  of  coming  into 
the  beneficial  use  of  the  office  he  had  so  long  filled  without 
emolument  in  the  Court  of  Session.  For,  connected  with 
the  other  refi)rms  in  the  Scotch  judicature,  was  a  plan  for 
allowing  the  retirement  of  functionaries,  who  had  served  to 
an  advanced  perbd  of  life,  upon  pensions ;  should  this 
meet  the  approbation  of  parfiament,  there  was  litde  doubt 
Mr.  George  Home  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  resign  the  place  of  which  he  had  now  for  five  years 
executed  none  of  the  duties ;  and  the  second  Lord  Mel- 
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inUe,  wbo  had  sow  succeeded  his  frtlier  as  die  Tiftttsl 
Minister  for  Scodand,  had  so  much  at  heart  a  measure  in 
iltself  obviously  just  and  prudent^  that  litde  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  the  result  of  his  eflbrts  in  its  behalil  The 
Clerks  of  Sessoon,  it  had  been  already  settled,  were  hence- 
fivth  to  be  paid  not  b^  fees,  but  by  fixed  salaries ;  the 
lunount  of  each  salary,  it  was  soon  afier  arranged,  should 
be  £1300  per  annum ;  and  contemplating  a  speedy  ac- 
cessioo  of  profeseuonal  income  so  considerable  as  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  literary  ca» 
reer,  Soott  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  small  &rm  within  a  few 
miles  of  Ashesdel,  which  it  was  understood  woidd  presendy 
be  in  the  market,  and  resolved  to  place  himself  by  its  ac- 
quisition in  the  situation  to  which  lie  had  probably  from  bis 
eiuiiest  days  lodged  forward  as  the  highest  object  of  am^ 
bition,  that  cf  a  Tw^edside  Laird. — Sit  wdhi  udes  uHnam 
Menecta! 

And  the  place  itself,  though  not  to  the  general  observer 
a  very  attractive  one,  had  long  been  one  <»  peculiar  inter- 
est for  him.  I  have  often  heard  him  tell,  that  when  travel- 
ling in  his  boyhood  with  his  father  from  Selkirk  to  Melrose, 
the  old  man  suddenly  desired  the  carriage  to  halt  at  the  foot 
of  an  eminence,  and  said,  '^  We  must  get  out  here,  Walter, 
and  see  a  thing  quite  in  your  line."  His  &ther  then  con- 
ducted bim  to  a  rude  stone  on  die  edge  of  an  acclivity, 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  Tweed  at  Abbotsford,  which 
marks  the  spot 

"  Where  gallant  Ceflsford's  lift-blood  dear 
Reeked  on  dark  ElUott'f  border  spear." 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  batde  of  Mebose,  fbugfat  in 
1526,  between  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Home,  and  the  two 
chiefi  of  the  race  of  Kerr,  on  the  one  side,  and  Buccleucfa 
and  his  clan  on  the  other,  in  sight  of  the  young  King  James 
v.,  the  possession  of  whose  person  was  the  object  of  tiie 
contest.  This  batde  b  ofien  mentioned  in  the  &>rder  Min- 
strelsy ;  and  the  reader  will  find  a  long  note  on  it,  under 
the  Ibes  which  I  have  just  quoted  bom  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.     In  the  names  of  various  localities  between 
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Melrose  and  Abbotsferd,  such  as  Skirmuh-Jieldy  Charge" 
Lawy  and  so  forth^  the  incidents  of  the  fight  have  found  a 
lasting  record ;  and  the  spot  where  the  retainer  of  Buc- 
deuch  terminated  the  pursuit  of  the  victors  by  the  mortal 
wound  of  Kerr  of  Cessford,  (ancestor  of  the  Dukies  of 
Roxburghe,)  has  always  been  called  TSirvragain.  In  his 
owa  future  domain,  the  young  minstrel  had  before  him  the 
scene  of  the  last  great  Ulan-battle  of  the  B<Mt)ers. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1811 ,  he  writes  to  James  Ballan- 
tyne,  apologising  for  some  delay  about  prex>f-sheets. 

^  My  attentkm,"-  he  adds,  ^hna  been  a  litde  disnpated  by  con- 
Bidering  a  plan  for  my  own  future  comfort,  which  I  hasten  to  men- 
tion to  you.  My  lease  of  Ashestiel  is  out — ^I  now  sit  a  tenant  at 
wis  under  a  heavy  rent,  and  at  all  the  inconvenience  of  one  when 
in  the  house  of  another.  I  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  sroond  sufficient  for  a  cottage  and  a  few  fidds.  There 
are  two  pieces^  either  o^  which  would  suit  me,  but  both  woidd 
make  a  very  desurable  property  indeed.  They  stretch  along  the 
Tweed  near  half-way  between  Melrose  and  Selkirk,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  Lord  Somerville,  and  could  be  had  for  between 
£7000  and  £8000 — or  either  senarate  for  about  hal^  the  sum.  I 
have  serious  thoughts  of  one  or  both,  and  must  have  recourse  to 
my  pen  to  make  the  matter  easy.  The  worst  is  the  difficulty 
which  John  might  find  in  advancing  so  large  a  sum  as  the  copy- 
right of  a  new  poem ;  supposing  it  to  be  made  payable  withm  a 
year  at  fiuthest  from  the  work  going  to  press, — which  would  be 
essential  to  my  purpose.  Yet  the  lAdy  of  the  Lake  came  soon 
home.  I  have  a  letter  this  morning  giving  me  g[ood  hope  of  my 
Treasury  business  being  carried  through:  if  this  takes  plac^,  X 
will  buy  both  tiie  little  farms,  which  will  «ve  me  a  mile  of  the  beau- 
tiful turn  of  Tweed,  above  Gala-foot— ifnot,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  one.  As  my  income,  in  the  event  supposed,  will  be  very  con- 
siderable, it  will  afford  a  sinking  fund  to  clear  off  iniiat  debt  I  may 
incur  in  making  this  purchase.  It  is  proper  John  and  you  should 
be  as  soon  as  possible  i4)prized  of  these  my  intentions,  which  I 
believe  you  will  think  reasonable  in  my  situation,  and  at  my  age, 
*  while  I  may  yet  hope  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  of  my  own 
planting.  I  ehnXL  not,  I  think,  want  any  pecuniary  assistance  Imh 
yond  what  I  have  noticed,  but  of  course  my  powers  of  rendering 
It  will  be  considerably  limited  for  a  time.  I  hope  this  Register 
will  give  a  start  to  its  predecessors ;  I  assure  you  I  shall  spare  no 
pains.  John  must  lend  his  earnest  attention  to  clear  his  hands  of 
the  quire  stock,  and  to  taking  in  as  little  as  he  can,  unless  in  the 
way  of  exchange ;  in  short,  reefing  our  sails,  which  are  at  present 
too  much  spreM  for  our  ballast" 
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Qe  alludes  in  the  same  letter  to  a.  change  in,  the  fiim  o^ 
lless?^.  Conittable,  which  John  Ballantjne  had  just  an* 
neu^^d  to  him ;  and,  although  some  of  his  piognostica'- 
lions  otk  this  bu^ess  were  not  exactly  fulfilled,  t  must  quota 
bb  expressions  for  the  light  they  tl]i];Qw  oa  his  <^^o^  of 
Constable's  temper  and  character. 

<<  No  associatioii,"  he  savs,  <<  of  the  kind  Mr.  G.  peopooes^  will 
stand  two  years  with  him  for  its  head.  Hia  temper  is  too  haoj^h^ 
to  bear  with  the  complaints,  and  to  answer  aU  tlie  minute  mquirie^ 
which  partneis  of  that  sort  will  think  thenu^elves  entitled  to  make, 
^d  expect  to  have  answered.    Their  first  onset|  however,  will  he 

terrible,  and  John  must  be  prepared  to  lie  hy The  new  poem 

would  help  the  pressea." 

The  new  partners  tcwhich  he  re^rs  were  Ik(r.  {lobert 
Catbcart,  Writer  to  ^e  Sign^et,  a  m^n  of  biffh  wort^  and 
inteigri^,  who  continued  to  be  connepted  wm  Constable'^ 
business  until  his  death  in  Noveupber,  1812 ;  and  Mr.  Hob* 
ert  Cadell,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Conatable's  eldest 
daughter.* 

Of  the  two  adjoming  fam^,  both  of  which  he  had  at  this 
time  thought  of  purcbasmg,  he  shjprtly  afterwards  made  up 
bis  mind  ^t  one  would  be  suffi^uent  to  begin  with;  ana 
he  selected  that  nearest  to  Ash^tiel,  and  comprising  die 
scene  of  Cessford's  slaughter,  "tne  person  fix>m  whom  he 
bouglu  it  was  an  old  fnend  of  his  own^  whose  sterling  worth 
he  venerated,  and  whose  humored  conversation  rendered 
him  an  universal  favorite  among  tt^e  gentry  of  the  Fores^-— 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Dpudas.  minister  of  Galaishiels— « 
the  same  man  to  whom  Mrs.  Cc^bum  described  the  ju^ 
yenilo  prodigy  of  George's  Squajipp,  in  November,  1777, 
Dr.  Douglas  had  never  resided  ^p  the  property,  and  his 
effi»ts  to  embellish  it  had  b^n  Umited  to  one  stripe  of  firs^ 
so  long  and  so  narrow  that  Scott  wened  it  to  a  black  hiair- 
comb.  It  ran  from  the  precincts  qf  the  homestead  towards 
TuHMgiWif  and  has  bequeathed  tne  name  of  the  Doctcifs 
redding'kame  to  the  mass  of  nobler  trees  amidst  wbich  its 

*  This  ttnioa  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  lady  within  a  yejf 
ef  the  marriage.  Mr.  Cadell,  not  long  dher  the  catastrophe  of  1800^ 
beeame  sole  pahlhiher  of  Scott's  later  whrks. 
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dark  straight  line  can  now  hardly  be  traced.  The  fiurm 
consisted  of  a  rich  meadow  or  haugh  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  about  a  hundred  acres  of  ground  behind,  all 
m  a  neglected  state,  undrained,  wretchedly  enclosed,  much 
of  it  covered  with  nothing  better  than  the  native  heath. 
The  &rm-house  itself  was  small  and  poor,  with  a  common 
Jcail-yard  on  one  flank,  and  a  staring  bam  of  the  doctor's 
erection  on  the  other ;  while  in  front  appeared  a  fikhy  pond, 
covered  with  dncks  and  duckweed,  from  which  the  whole 
tenement  had  derived  the  unharmonious  designation  of 
Clarty  HqU*  But  the  Tweed  was  every  thing  to  him — a 
beautifU  river,  flowing  broad  and  bright  over  a  bed  of  milk- 
white  pebbles,  unless  here  and  there  where  it  darkened  into 
a  deep  pool,  overhung  as  yet  only  by  the  birches  and  alders 
which  had  survived  the  statelier  growth  of  the  primitive 
forest ;  and  the  first  hour  that  he  took  possession  he  claimed 
for  his  &rm  the  name  of  the  adjoining  fard^  situated  iust 
above  the  influx  of  the  classical  tributary  Gala.  As  might 
be  guessed  from  the  name  of  AbboUfordy  these  lands  had 
all  belonged  of  old  to  the  great  Abbey  of  Mefapose ;  and, 
indeed,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  as  the  territorial  re[we- 
sentative  of  that  religious  brotherhood,  still  retains  some 
seignorial  rights  over  them,  and  almost  all  the  surrounding 
district.  Another  feature  of  no  small  mterest  in  Scott's 
eyes  was  an  ancient  Roman  road,  leading  from  the  Eildon 
hills  to  this  ford,  the  remains  of  which,  however,  are  now 
mosdy  sheltered  from  view  amidst  his  numerous  plantations. 
The  most  gracefol  and  picturesque  of  all  the  monastic 
ruins  in  Scotiand,  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  itself,  is  visible 
from  many  points  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
house ;  and  last,  not  least,  on  the  rising  ground  iiill  in  view 
across  the  river,  the  traveller  may  still  observe  the  chief 
traces  of  that  ancient  British  barrier,  the  CairaUy  of  which 
the  reader  has  seen  frequent  mention  in  Scott^s  early  letters 
to  Ellis,  when  investigating  the  antiquities  of  Reged  and 
Strathclyde. 

Such  was  the  territory  on  which  Scott's  prophetic  eye 
already  beheld  rich  pastures  embosomed  among  flourishing 
groves,  where  his  children's   children  should  thank   the 
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feunder.  But  the  state  of  bis  feelings,  when  he  first  called 
these  fields  his  own,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts fiom  his  letters.  To  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Car- 
penter, he  thus  writes,  fiom  Ashestiel,  on  the  5th  of 
August, — 

'  As  my  lease  of  this  place  is  oat,  I  have  boaght,  for  about 
£4000,  -a  property  in  the  neighborhood,  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tweed  for  about  half  a  mile.    It  is  very  bleak  at  pres- 
ent, having  little  to  recommend  it  but  the  vicinity  of  the  river;  but 
as  the  ffround  is  well  adapted  by  nature  to  frow  wood,  and  is  con- 
ndenLbly  various  in  form  and  appearance,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by 
judicious  plantations  it  may  be  rendered  a  very  pleasant  spot;  and 
It  is  at  present  my  ffreat  amusement  to  plan  the  various  lines  which 
may  be  necessary  mr  that  purpose.    The  farm  comprehends  about 
a  hundred  acres,  of  which  J  shall  keep  fifty  in  pasture  and  tillage, 
and  plant  all  the  rest,  which  will  be  a  very  valuable  littie  posses- 
sion in  a  few  years,  as  wood  bears  a  high  price  among  us.    I  in- 
tend bnflding  a  small  cottage  for  my  summer  abode,  being  obliged 
by  law,  as  well  as  induced  by  inclination,  to  make  this  country  my 
residence  for  some  months  every  year.    This  is  the  greatest  inci- 
dent which  has  lately  taken  place  in  our  domestic  concerns,  and  I 
assure  you  we  are  not  a  little  proud  of  being  greeted  as  Icdrd  and 
lacbf  of  AhboitforiL    We  will  give  a  grand  gala  when  we  take 
poeeession  of  it,  and  as  we  are  very  clanniah  in  this  comer,  all  the 
Scots  in  the  country,  from  the  Duke  to  the  peasant,  shall  dance  on 
the  green  to  the  ba^ipes,  and  drink  whisky  punch.    Now,  as  this 
happy  festival  is  to  be  deferred  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth, 
during  which  our  cottage  is  to  be  built,  &c.  d&c,  what  is  there  to 
hinder  brother  and  sister  Carpenter  from  giving  us  their  company 
upon  so  gratiQring  an  occasion  ?    Pray,  do  not  stay  broiling  your- 
self in  India  for  a  moment  longer  than  you  have  secured  comfort 
and  competence.    Don't  look  forward  to  ptact ;  it  will  never  come 
either  in  your  day  or  mine." 

The  same  week  he  says  to  Joanna  Baillie — 

^  My  dreams  about  my  cottage  ffo  on ;  of  about  a  hundred  acres 
I  have  manfully  resolved  to  plant  mm  sixty  to  seventy ;  as  to  my 
scale  of  dwelling,  why,  you  shall  see  my  plan  when  I  have  adjusted 
it  My  present  intention  is  to  have  only  two  spare  bed-rooms,  with 
dressing-rooms,  each  of  which  will,  on  a  pinch,  have  a  couch  bed ; 
but  I  cannot  relinquish  my  Border  principle  of  accommodating  all 
the  cousins  and  duniwasueSf  who  will  rather  sleep  on  chairs,  and 
on  the  floor,  and  in  the  hay-loft,  than  be  absent  when  folks  are 
gathered  together ;  and  truly  I  used  to  think  Ashestiel  was  very 
much  like  the- tent  of  Paribanou,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  that  suited 
alike  all  numbers  of  company  equally ;  ten  people  fill  it  at  any 
time,  and  I  remember  its  lodging  thirty-two  without  any  com- 
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Ai  for  a»  g9  fltirf  ihlfcij  tli^  ftiMiilty  pi^  tbeir  PQOie 
one  wij  or  other;  for  yon,  who  aie  alw&^  in  the  way  of  8eeiii|r, 
and  commandiBgy  and  selecting  your  8oc3etr,  are  too  fiuddioiie  to 
imdeBtaad  |ioir  a  dearth  of  newa  taawmm  any  body  welcon» 
that  can  tell  one  tiie  ean&at  repatt  of  the  day«  ffit  k  any  pleaa- 
me  to  theae  atiaggleiB  to  aay  I  made  them  weloome  aa  stranger^ 
I  am  sore  that  coata  me  notfaug— only  I  deprecate  pnblicatioD,  and 
am  now  the  leaa  afiaid  of  it  that  I  think  acarce  any  bookseller 
wiQ  be  deapeiate  enon^  to  print  a  new  Seottirii  tomr.  Beaides, 
one  has  tiie  pieasore  to  teDofer  an  the  Btoriea  that  have  bored  Toor 
fiiends  a  doaen  of  times,  with  some  degree  of  pn^riety.  In  wort, 
I  tiiinkt  like  a  true  Soolchman,  that  a  atranger,  unlesi  he  is  wm 
unpleasant  indeed,  psnally  brings  a  tide  to  wekome  along  with 
him;  and  to  confeas  the  tnith,  I  do  a  litde  envy  my  old  fiiend 
Aboohassan  his  walks  on  tiie  bnd|ne  ei  Bagdad,  and  evening  coo- 
versationsy  and  simeis  with  the  gnesti  whan  he  was  never  to  aee 
again  in  Us  life :  ne  never  feD  into  a  scrape  till  he  met  with  the 
C&liph— -andytlnnk  God,  no  Cal^dM  frequent  the  brigg  of  Melxoaei 
wfaidi  wffl  be  my  nearest  Rialto  at  Abbotsibrd. 

*  I  never  heard  of  a  atxanger  that  utterly  baffled  all  efforts  to 
engSjge  him  in  conversalioD,  ezcCTtin^  one  whom  an  acoaaintance 
of  mine  met  in  a  stage-coach.  My  friend,*  who  piqoed  himself  on 
lus  talents  fixr  oonveiaation,  aasailed  this  tortoiae  on  aU  hands,  but 
in  vain,  and  at  length  deacended  to  expostnlation.  *  I  have  tidked 
to  yon,  my  friend,  on  all  the  or£nary  sabjects— lileratnre,  frurming, 
merchanmse — gaming,  game-laws^  horse-races— «aitB  at  law — 
politics,  and  swindling,  and  blasphemy,  and  philosophy — ^is  there 
any  one  sobject  that  yoo  will  fiivor  me  by  opening  upon  ?*  The 
wight  writhed  Iub  coontenance  into  a  ffrin--^Sk,'  said  he,  ^can 
yoa  say  ai^  thing  clever  aboot  hemd4etAarV  There,  I  own,  I 
should  have  been  as  much  nonplosed  as  my  acqoaintance ;  but 
upon  any  less  abstrose  sabject,  I  think,  in  general,  something  may 
be  made  of  a  stranger,  worthy  of  his  clean  aheeta^  and  beef-steak, 
and  glass  of  port.  Too,  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  may  soifer  a  litde 
for  me,  as  I  should  for  yoo,  when  soch  a  fortoitoiis  acquaintance 
talks  of  the  intercourse  ariainff  from  cor  meeting  as  any  thing  be- 
yond the  effect  of  chance  and  civility ;  but  these  brageincs  break 
BO  bones,  and  are  d  ways  a  compliment  to  Uie  person  of 'mom  the 
diacourae  is  held,  though  the  narrator  means  it  to  himself;  for  no 
WB  can  siq>poae  the  afiectation  of  intimacy  can  be  assumed  unless 
from  an  idea  that  it  exalts  the  person  wiio  bniffl  of  it  My  little 
folks  are  well,  and  I  am  performmg  the  painful  duty  of  hearmg  my 
little  bov  his  Latin  lesson  every  mormn^ — painiul,  because  my 
knowleage  of  the  language  is  more  ftmiliar  than  grammaticu, 
and  becaoae  little  Widter  has  a  diaconsolate  yawn  at  mtervala 
which  ia  quite  izxesistible,  and  has  nearly  cost  me  a  dislocation 
of  my  jaws." 


This  fiiend  was  Mr.  William  Ghifc. 
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In  answering  the  letter  which  announced  the  acqubitbn 
of  Abbotsfoid,  Joanna  Baillie  says,  very  pretdly : — 

^  Yourself^  and  Mrs.  Scott,  and  the  children,  will  feel  sony  at  leav- 
ing Ashestiel,  which  will  long  have  a  coneequence,  and  be  the  object 
of  kind  feelingB  with  many,  from  having  once  been  the  place  of 
your  residence.  If  I  should  ever  be  happy  enough  to  be  at  Ab- 
botsford,  you  must  take  me  to  see  Ashestiel  too.  I  have  a  kind 
of  tenderness  for  it,  as  one  has  for  a  man's  first  wife,  when  you 
hear  he  has  married  a  second." 

The  same  natural  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  manner 
characteristically  different,  in  a  letter  fiom  the  Ettrick  Shep« 
herd,  of  about  the  same  date : 

^  Are  yon  not  sorry  at  leaving  aM  Ashestiel  for  gude  on'  a%  after 
having  been  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense  in  making  it  a  com« 
plete  thing  ?    Uik>n  my  word  I  was,  on  seeing  it  in  the  papers," 

T%at  Scott  had  many  a  pang  in  quitting  a  spot  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  innocent  and  noble  pleas- 
ures, no  one  can  doubt ;  but  the  desire  of  having  a  perma- 
nent abiding-place  of  bis  own,  in  his  ancestorial  district, 
had  long  been  growing  upon  his  mmd ;  and,  moreover,  he 
had  .labored  in  adormng  Ashestiel,  not  only  to  gratify  his 
own  taste  as  a  landscape  gardener,  but  because  he  had  for 
years  been  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  Colonel  (now 
General)  Russell  would  return  fix)m  India  to  claim  pos- 
session of  his  romantic  inheritance.  And  he  was  overpaid 
for  aU  his  exertions,  when  the  gallant  soldier  sat  down  at 
length  among  the  trees  which  an  afiectionate  kinsman  had 
pruned  and  planted  in  his  absence.  He  retained,  however, 
to  the  end  oi  his  life,  a  certain  "  tenderness  of  feeling  "  tow- 
ards Ashestiel,  which  could  not  perhaps  be  better  shad- 
owed than  in  Joanna  Baillie's  similitude.  It  was  not  his 
first  country  residence — nor  could  its  immediate  landscape 
be  said  to  equal  the  Vale  of  the  Esk,  either  in  actual 
picturesqueness,  or  (before  Maimion)  in  dimity  of  associ- 
HJbaa.  But  it  was  while  occupying  Ashestiel  that  he  first 
enjoyed  habitually  the  free  presence  of  wild  and  solitary 
nature ;  and  I  shall  here  quote  part  of  a  letter,  in  which  he 
alludes  to  bb  fevorite  wildernesses  between  Tweed  and 
Yarrow,  m  language,  to  my  mind,  strongly  mdicative  of  d 
the  regrets  and  misgivings  with  which  he  must  have  taken  * 
VOL.  n  25 
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his  farewell  wanderings  over  them  in  the  suoumr  mad 
autumn  of  1811. 

Miss  Baillie  bad  then  in  the  press  a  new  volume  of 
Tragedies,  but  bad  told  her  friend  that  the  publication,  im 
boo^ellers'  reasons,  would  not  take  place  until  winter*  He 
answers  (August  24th), — 

*^  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  hasten  the  treat  I  ezpeet  by  such  a 
composition  with  you,  I  would  promise  to  read  the  volume  at  the 
silence  of  noonday,  upon  the  top  of  Minchmuir,  or  Windlestrawlaw. 
The  hour  is  allowed,  by  those  skilful  in  demonology,  to  be  as  full 
of  witching  as  midnight  itself;  and  I  assure  you,  I  have  felt  really 
oppressed  with  a  sort  of  fearful  loneliness,  when  looking  around 
the  naked  and  toweringf  ridges  of  desolate  barrenness,  which  is  all 
the  eye  takes  in  from  me  top  of  such  a  mountain — ^the  patches  of 
eultivation  being  all  hidden  in  the  little  salens  and  valleys^-or  only 
appearing  to  make  one  sensible  how  feeble  and  inefficient  the 
efforts  of  art  have  been  to  contend  with  the  genius  of  the  soil.     It  . 
is  in  such  a  scene  that  the  uaknown  author  of  a  fine,  but  unequal 
poem,  called  Albania^  places  the  remarkable  superstition  which 
consists  in  hearing  the  noise  of  a  chase,  with  the  baying  of  the 
hounds,  the  throttling  sobs  of  the  deer,  the  hollos  of  a  numerous 
band  of  huntsmen,  and  the  'boofe  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hilL' 
I  have  often  repeated  his  verses  with  some  sensaticxis  of  awe  in 
such  a  place,  and  I  am  sure  yours  would  effect  their  purpose  as 
^  completely."  * 

Miss  Baillie  sent  him,  as  soon  as  it  was  printed,  the  bode, 
to  which  this  communication  refers ;  she  told  him  it  was  to 
be  her  last  publication,  and  that  she  was  getting  her  knit- 
ting-needles in  order — meaning  to  begin  her  new  course  of 
industry  with  a  purse,  by  way  of  return  for  his  lona  brooch. 
The  poetess  mentioned,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  met 
the  evening  before  with  a  Scotch  lady,  who  boasted  that 
"  she  had  once  been  Walter  Scott's  bedfellow/* — ^**  Don't 
start,"  adds  Joanna ;  "  it  is  thirty  years  since  the  irregularis 
took  place,  and  she  describes  her  old  bedfellow  as  the  droll- 
estlooking,  entertaining  little  urchin  that  ever  was  seen.  I 
told  her  that  you  are  a  great,  strong  man,  six  feet  high,  but 
she  does  not  believe  me."     In  point  of  &ct,  the  assigned 

-  ■  ■■■!        ■■■     M^m^^^mt^^mmm^m 

*  The  reader  will  find  these  lines  from  Albania  (which  Seott  WS* 
very  fond  of  repeating)  quoted  in  a  note  to  his  ballad  of  <'  The  WikI 
Huntsman."— Poetu^  Warks^  vol.  vi.  p.  306. 
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date  Vas  a  lady^s  one ;  for  the  irregularity  in  question  oc- 
cuned  on  board  the  Leith  smack  which  conveyed  Waker 
Scott  to  London  on  his  way  to  Bath,  when  he  was  only 
fcor  years  of  age,  A.  D.  1775. 

mvss  BaJBie's  welcome  volume  contained,  among  others, 
her  tragedy  on  the  Passion  of  Fear ;  and  Scott  gives  so 
mueh  of  himself  in  the  letter  acknowledging  this  present, 
that  I  must  insert  it  at  length. 

^  To  Miss  Joanna  Baittie, 
*My  dear  {"riend, 

" ....  It  is  too  litde  to  say  I  am  enchanted  with  the  said 
third  Volume,  espebially  with  the  two  first  plays,  which  in  every 
point  not  only  sustain,  but  even  exalt,  your  reputation  a^  a  dram^ 
stist  The  whole  character  of  Orra  is  exquisitely  supported  as 
trell  as  imagined,  and  the  language  distinguished  by  a  rich  variety 
of  fancy,  i^ich  I  know  no  instance  of  excepting  in  Shakspeare. 
After  I  had  read  Orra  twice  to  myself  Terry  read  it  over  to  ua 
a  third  time,  aloud,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  little  circle  so  much 
effected  as  during  the  whole  fifth  act  I  think  it  would  act  charm- 
iaglv,  omitting,  perhaps,  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  which  could 
act  be  happily  imitated,  and  retaining  only  the  bLast  of  the  horn 
nid  the  halloo  of  the  huntsmen  at  a  distance.  Only  I  doubt  if  we 
aave  now  an  actress  that  could  carry  through  the  mad  scene  in 
the  fifth  act,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  that  ever 
^ere  written.  Yet  I  have  a  great  quarrel  with  this  beautiful 
<h[anaa,  for  you  must  know  you  have  utterly  destroyed  a  song  of 
iBiue,  precisely  in  the  turn  of  your  outlaw's  ditty,  and  sung  by 
persons  in  somewhat  the  same  situation.  I  took  out  my  unfor- 
tunate manuscript  to  look  at  it,  but,  alas !  it  was  the  encounter  of 
^  iron  and  the  eardien  pitchers  in  the  fable.  I  was  clearly  sunk, 
snd  the  potsherds  not  worth  gathering  up.  But  only  conceive  that 
the  choms  should  have  run  thus  verbatim-^ 

*  'Tis  mirk  midnight  with  peacefid  men,' 
With  OB  *ti8  dawn  of  day  ^ — 

Aadagaoi — . 

*  Then  boot  and  saddle,  comrades  boon, 
Nor  wait  the  dawn  of  day/  * 

*"  _■---■■  ■  __      ,  ,     _,        , 

Theee  lines  were  accordingly  struck  out  of  the  outlaw's  song  in 
^keby.  The  verses  of  Orra,  to  which  Scott  alludes,  are  no  doubt  the 
»llomng:— 

**  The  wild-fire  dances  on  the  fen, 
The  red  star  abeds  its  ray, 
Vp  rottse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men. 
It  is  our  opening  day,"  tec, 

Plajfs  em  the  PaetionSf  vol.  iti.  p.  44. 
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<*  I  think  the  Dream  extremely  poweifnl  indeed,  Irat  I  am  ntther 
glad  we  did  not  hazard  the  representation.  It  rests  so  entireljf  on 
Osterloo,  that  I  am  almost  sure  we  must  have  made  a  bad  piece 
of  work  of  it  By-the-by  a  story  is  told  of  an  Italian  bnfibon,  who 
had  contrived  to  give  hir  master,  a  petty  prince  of  Italy,  a  good 
hearty  dncking,  and  a  fright  to  boot,  to  cure  him  of  «n  ague ;  the 
treatment  succeeded,  but  the  potentate,  by  way  of  retaliation,  had 
his  audacious  physician  tried  for  treason,  and  condenmed  to  lose 
his  head :  the  cnminal  was  brought  forth,  the  priest  heard  his  eon- 
fession,  and  the  poor  jester  knelt  down  to  the  block.  Instead  of 
wielding  his  axe,  the  executioner,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  threw 
a  pitcher  of  water  on  the  bar^B  neck  of  the  criminal;  here  the  jest 
was  to  have  tenninated,  but  poor  Gonella  was  feund  dead  on  >the 
spot  I  believe  the  catastrophe  is  very  possible.*  Tlie  latter  half 
dTthe  volume  I  have  not  perused  with  the  same  attention,  though  I 
have  ^devoured  both  the  Comedy  and  the  Beacon  in  a  hasty  man- 
ner. I  think  the  approbation  of  the  public  will  make  you  alter 
Tour  intention  of  taxmg  up  the  knitting-needle — and  tliat  I  shall 
be  as  much  to  seek  for  my  purse  as  for  the  bank-notes  which  you 
iay  are  to  staff  it — though  t  have  no  idea  where  they  are  to  come 
fiom.  But  I  shall  think  more  of  the  purse  than  the  notes,  come 
when  or  how  they  may. 

*^  To  return,  I  really  think  Fear  the  most  dramatic  passion  yoa 
have  hitherto  touched,  because  capable  of  beins  drawn  to  the  most 
extreme  paroxysm  on  the  stage.  In  Orra  you  have  all  gradations, 
from  a  timidity  excited  by  a  strong  and  irritable  imagination,  to  the 
extremity  which  altogether  unhinges  the  understanding.  The  most 
dreadful  fright  I  ever  had  in  my  life  (being  neither  constitution- 
ally timid,  nor  in  the  way  of  being  exposed  to  real  danger)  was  in 
returning  from  Hampstead  the  day  which  I  spent  so  pleasantly  with 
you.  Although  the  evening  was  neariy  closed,  I  foolishly  chose  to 
take  the  short  cut  through  the  fields,  and  in  that  enclosure,  where 
the  path  leads  close  by  a  thick  and  high  hedge — with  several  gaps 
hi  it,  however— did  I  meet  one  of  your  very  thorough-paced  London 
ruffians,  at  least  judging  from  the  squalid  and  jail-bird  appearance 
and  blackguard  expression  of  countenance.  Like  the  man  that 
met  the  devil,  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  if  he  had  nothing  to  say 
to  me ;  but  I  could  not  help  looking  back  to  watch  the  movements 
of  such  a  suspicious  figure,  and  to  my  ffreat  uneasiness  saw  him 
creep  through  the  hedge  on  my  left  hand.  I  instantly  went  to  the 
first  gap  to  watch  his  motions,  and  saw  him  stooping,  as  I  thought, 
either  to  lift  a  bundle  or  to  speak  to  some  person  who  seemed  lymg 
in  the  ditch.  Immediately  after,  he  came  cowering  back  up  the 
opfxwite  side  of  the.  hedge,  as  returning  towards  me  under  cover 
of  it  I  saw  no  weapons  he  had,  except  a  stick,  but  as  I  moved  on 
to  giun  the  stile  which  was  to  let  me  into  the  free  field— with  the 
idea  of  a  wretch  springing  upon  me  from  the  covert  at  every  step  I 
"    '  '         * '         '  '        ■  — "^^        ».— ^»i»^ 

*  This  story  is  told,  among  others,  by  Montaigne. 
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took — I  asBure  yoQ  I  would  not  wish  the  worst  enemy  f  ever  had 
to  undergo  such  a  feeling  as  I  had  for  about  five  minutes ;  my  fancy 
made  him  of  that  description  which  usually  combines  murder  witb 
plunder,  and  though  I  was  well  armed  with  a  stout  stick  ai^d  a  very 
n>nnidable  knife,  which  when  open  becomes  a  sort  of  skentdhuj  or 
dagger,  I  confess  my  sensations,  though  those  of  a  man  much>  re- 
solved not  to  die  iike  a  sheep,  were  vilely  short  of  heroism ;  so 
■rach  so,  that  when  I  jumped  over  the  stile,  a  sliver  of  the  wood 
run  a  third  of  an  loch  between  my  nail  and  flesh,  without  my  feel- 
ing the  pain,  or  being  sensible  such  a  thing  had  happened.  How- 
ever^  I  saw  my  man  no  more,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  my  spirits 
rose,  when  I  got  into  the  open  field ; — and  when  I  reached  the  top 
of  the  little  mount,  and  all  the  bells  in  London  (for  aught  I  know) 
be^n  to  jingle  at  once,  I  thought  I  had  never  heard  any  thing  so 
delightfbl  in  my  life — so  rapid  are  the  alternations  of  our  feelings. 
This  foolicdi  story, — ^for  perhaps  I  had  no  rational  ground  for  Ute 
horrible  feeling  which  possessed  my  mind  for  a  little  while,  came 
irresistibly  to  my  pen  when  writing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  terror. 

*^  Poor  Grahame,  gentle,  and  amiable,  and  enthusiastic,  deserves 
all  you  can  say  of  hun ;  his^was  really  a  hallowed  harp,  as  he  was 
himself  an  Israelite  without  guile.  How  often  have  I  teased  him, 
but  never  out  of  his  good-humor,  by  praising  Dundee  and  laughing 
at  the  Covexumters ! — ^but  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  are  a  WesUand 
'  Whig  too,  and  will  perhaps  make  less  allowance  for  a  descendant 
of  the  persecutors.  I  think  his  works  should  be  collected  and  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  Surely  the  wife  and  orphans 
of  jBoeh  a  man  have  a  claim  on  the  generosity  of  the  public* 

^  Pray  make  my  remembrance  to  the«lady  who  so  kindly  remem- 
bers our  early  intimacy.  I  do  perfectly  remember  being  an  exceed- 
ingly spoiled,  chattering  monkey,  whom  indifferent  health  and  the 
cares  of  a  kind  Grandmamma  and  Aunt  had  made,  I  suspect,  ex- 
tremely abominable  to  every  body  who  had  not  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  and  ffood-nature,  which  I  dare  say  was  the  Qase  of  my 
quondam  bedfellow,  since  she  recollects  me  so  favorably.  Fare- 
well, and  believe  me,  faithfully  and  respectfully,  your  sincere 

**®"^  Walter  Scott." 

Miss  Bsullie,  in  her  next  letter,  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  "  old  bedfellow,"  and  that  immediately  refi-eshed  Scott's 
recollection. 

m    •  II  I    III! II  III  1 1     I     I  II  11 1  I         1 11 1     I  I  I   ■  I 

*  Jatnes  Grahame,  author  of  The  Sabbath,  had  been  originaHy  a 
member  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  and  was  an  early  friend  of  Scott's.  JNot 
■ncceedinff  in  the  law,  he  (with  all  his  love  for  the  Covenanters)  took 
orders  in  uie  Church  of  England,  obtained  a  curacy  in  the  County  of 
Durham;  and  died  there,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1811,  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age.  See  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings  in  the  Edin- 
Wgh  Anna&  Register  for  1812,  Part  ii.  pp.  384-415. 
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« I  do/*  he  replies,  <<  remember  JMtM  IFr^JU  perfect!^  welL  Obf 
how  I  should  like  to  talk  over  with  her  our  voyage  in  the  good  ship 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, Captain  Beatson,  master;  much  of  which, 
from  the  novelty,  doubtless,  of  the  scene,  is  strongly  impressed  on  my 
memory.  A  long  voyace  it  was->of  twelve  days,  if  I  mistake  not, 
with  the  variety  of  a  day  or  two  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  I  believe 
the  passengers  bad  a  good  deal  of  fun  with  me ;  for  I  remember 
being  persuaded  to  shoot  one  of  them  with  an  air-gun,  who^  to  my- 
great  terror,  lay  obstinately  dead  on  the  deck,  a^  would  not  re- 
vive till  I  fell  a-crying,  which  proved  the  remedy  specific  upon  the 
occanon.'' 

The  mentioQ  of  Mr.  Terry,  in  the  letter  about  Orra, 
reminds  me  to  observe  that  Scott's  intimacy  with  that  gen- 
tleman began  to  make  very  rapid  progress  from  the  date  c^ 
the  first  purchase  of  Abbotsford.     He  spent  several  weeks 
of  that  autumn  at  Ashestiel,  riding  over  daily  to  the  new 
farm,  and  assisting  his  friend  with  advice,  which  his  acquire- 
ments as  an  architect  and  draughtsman  rendered  exceedingly- 
valuable,  as  to  the  future  arrangements  about  both  house 
and  grounds.     Early  in  1812  Terry  proceeded  to  London, 
and  made,  on  the  20th  May,  a  very  successful  debut  on  the 
boards  of  the  Haymarket  as  Lord  Ogleby.    He  continued, 
however,  to  visit  Scotland  almost  every  season,  and  no  ally 
had  more  to  do  either  with  the  plans  ultimately  adopted  as 
to  Scott's  new  structure,  or  with  the  collection  of  literary 
and  antiquarian  curiosities  which  now  constitute  its  museum. 
From  this  time  the  series  of  letters  between  them  is  an 
ample  one.      The  intelligent  zeal  with  which  the  actor 
labored  to  promote  the  gratification  of  the  poet*s  tastes  and 
fancies  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  Scott's  warm  anxiety 
for  Terry's  professional  success,  the  sagacity  and  hopeful- 
ness with  which  he  counsels  and  cheers  him  throughout, 
and  fbe  good-natured  confidence  with  which  he  details  his 
own  projects, — ^both  the  greatest  and  the  smallest, — ^all  this 
seems  to  me  to  make  up  a  very  interesting  picture.     To 
none  of  bis  later  correspondents,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Mr.  Morritt,  does  Scott  write  with  a  more  perfect  easy- 
heartedness  than  to  Terry  ;  and  the  quaint  dramatic  turns 
and  allusions  with  which  these  letters  abound  will  remind 
all  who  knew  him  of  the  instinctive  courtesy  with  which  he 
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qniformly  adopted  in  conversation  a  strain  the  most  likely 
to  £JI  in  with  the  habits  of  any  companion.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  his  acquaintance  with  Terry  sprung  from 
Terry^js  familiarity  with  the  Ballantynes ;  as  it  ripened,  he 
had,  in  £ict,  learned  to  consider  the  ingenious  comedian  as 
another  brother  of  that  race ;  and  Terry,  transplanted  to 
the  souths  was  used  and  trusted  by  him,  and  coptinued  to 
serve  and  communicate  with  him,  very  much  as  if  one  of 
themselves  had  found  it  convenient  to  establish  his  head- 
quarters in  London. 

Among  the  letters  written  immediately  after  Scott  had 
completed  bis  bargaun  with  Dr.  Douglas,  is  one  which  (un- 
like the  rest)  I  found  in  his  own  repositories : — 

u  For  Dr.  Leyden,  CaieuUa. 

^Faoared  by  iheTlon.  Lady  Hood. 

«  Aflheatiel,  SSth  Auguat,  1811. 
**  My  dear  Leyden, 

^  Yoa  hardly  deserve  I  should  write  to  you,  Ibr  I  have  written 
you  two  long  letters  since  I  saw  Mr.  Purves,  and  received  from  him 
your  valued  dagger,*  which  I  preserve  carefully  till  Buonaparte 
Bhafl  come  or  send  for  it  I  might  take  a  cruel  revenge  on  you  for 
your  silence,  by  declining  Lady  Hood's  request  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  her ;  in  which  case,  I  assure  you,  great  would  be 
your  loss.  She  is  quite  a  congenial  spirit ;  an  ardent  Scotswoman, 
ud  devotedly  attached  to  those  sketches  of  traditionary  history, 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  Burrampooter  cannot,  I  suspect,  alto- 
gether wash  out  of  your  honoris  memcnry.  This,  however,  is  the 
least  of  her  praises.  She  is^nerous,  and  feelingf,  and  inteUisent, 
ted  has  contrived  to  keep  her  heart  and  social  auctions  broad  and 
awake  amidst  the  chilling  and  benumbing  atmosphere  of  London 
fashion.  I  ouffht  perhaps  first  to  have  told  vou,  that  Lady  H,  toas 
the  honorable  Mary  Mackenzie,  daughter  of  Lord  Seaforth,  and  is 
tbe  wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  naval 
li^roes,  who  ffoes  out  to  take  the  command  in  your  seas.'  Lastly, 
she  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Scott's  and  myself,  and  first 
gained  my  heart  by  her  admiration  of  the  Scenes  of  Infancy.  So 
yon  see,  my  good  fricfnd,  what  your  laziness  would  have  cost  you, 
if)  listening  rather  to  the  dictated  of  revenge  than  generosity,  I  bad 
withheld  my  pen  firom  the  inkhom.  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
fear  two  such  minds  would  soon  have  found  each  other  out,  like 
good  dancers  in  a  ball-rooto,  without  the  assistance  of  a  master  of 


*  A  Malay  crease,  now  at  Abbotsford. 
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eaieoMiMf. .  So  I  may  even  pUy  J3m  ClemeDtOotteiel  w^k  a  good 
grace,  since  I  cannot  further  my  vengeance  by  witMioIdblg  liAY 
good  officea  My  last  went  by  favor  of  Jolin  Prin^le,*  ith&cSeAw 
yoQ  a  copy  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  poem  which  I  rmiSbf  think 
you  will  like  better  than  Maimion  on  the  w^ole,  though  not  per- 
haps in  particular  passages*  Pray  let  me  know  if  it  earned  you 
back  to  the  land  of  mist  and  mountain  ? 

^Lady  Hood's  departure  being  sudden,  and'  youf  deserts  not 
extxaordinny,  (speidang  as  a  corre^ondoit^)  I  nave  not  time  to* 
wnte  you>  much  news.  Th6  best  domestic  intelligence  is,  that 
the  Sher^  of  Selkirkshire,  his  lease  of  Ashestiel  bein^  out,  has 
purchased  about  100  acres,  extending  along  the  baiuB  of  the 
Tweed,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Gala,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Mehose.  There,  saith  fame,  l^e  designs  to  biff^  himself 
a  bower — mbi  ti  amick — and  happy  w^  he  be  when  Cmia  shall 
return  you  to  a  social  meal  at  hiiB  cottage.  The  place  looks  at 
present  very  like  *  poor  Scotland's  gear.'  It  consists  of  a  bank 
and  a  haugh  as  poor  and  bare  as  Sir  John  FalstaflTs  regiment ; 
though  I  fear,  ere  you  come  to  see,  the  verdant  screen  I  am  about 
to  spread  over  its  nakedness  will  have  in  some  decree  removed 
this  reproach.  But  it  has  a  wild,  solitary  air,  and  commands  a 
splendid  reach  of  the  Tweed ;  and  to  sum  all  in  the  words  of 
Touchstone,  *  it  is  a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own.' 

<<Our  little  folks,  whom  you  left  infants,  are  now  shooting,  fast 
forward  to  youth,  and  show  some  blood,  as  far  as  aptitude  to  Jteam- 
ing  is  concerned.  Charlotte  and  I  are  wearing  on  as  easily  as 
this  fashious  world  will  permit  The  outside  or  my  head  is  wag- 
ing grizzled,  but  I. cannot  find  that  this  snow  has  cooled  either  my 
brain  or  my  heart — Adieu,  dear  Leyden! — Pray,  brighten  the 
chain  of  friendship  by  a  letter  when  occasion  serves ;  and  believe 
me  ever  yours,  most  affectionately, 

WALTEa  Sco'rT.'* 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1811,  just  three  days  after  dib 
letter  was  penned,  John  Leyden  died.  On  the  very  day 
when  Scott  was  writing  it,  he,  haying  accompanied  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Minto,  on  the  expedition  against 
Java,  dashed  into  the  suif,  that  he  might  be  the  Sist  Briton 
in  the  armament  who  should  set  foot  on  the  island. 

<«  When,*^  says  Soott,  in  his  Sketch  of  Leyden^  Life,  "the  well* 
concerted  movements  of  the  invaders  had  given  them  poeseesioa 
of  the  town  of  Batovia^  he  displayed  the  same  iU-oniened'precipi* 
tationin  hk'  haste' to  examine  a  library,  or  rather  Waffehonse  of 
l)Ook%  in  whtcfa  many  Indkui  MSS.  of  value  were  satd'ta  bo 

*  A  SOB  of  Mr.  Ptingle  of  Whytbaafcv 
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jdepofiited.  The  apartment  had  not  been  regularly  ventilated,  and 
either  from  this  circumstance,  or  already  affected  by  the  fatal 
sickness  peculiar  to  Batavia,  Leyden,  when  he  left  the  place,  had 
a  fit  of  shivering,  and  declared  the  atmosphere  was  enough  to  give 
any  mortal  a  fever.  The  presage  was  too  just.  He  took  to  his 
bed,  and  died  in  three  days,  on  Sie  eve  of  the  battle  which  gave 
Java  to  the  British  empire — 

'  Grata  quies  patrii9,  sed  et  omnia  terra  sepulchram.' "  * 

The  packet  in  which  Lady  Hood^  on  her  atrival  in  In- 
dia, announced  this  event,  and  returned  Scott's  unopened 
letter,  contained  also  a  very  touching  one  from  the  late  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  who,  although  he  had  never  at  that  time 
seen  the  poet,  assumed,  as  a  brother  Borderer  lamenting  a 
common  friend,  the  language  of  old  acquaintanceship ;  and 
to  this  Scott  replied  in  the  same  style  which,  from  their 
first  meeting  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  became  that, 
on  both  sides,  of  warm  and  respectfril  attachment.  I  might 
also  speak  in  the  like  tenor  of  a  third  letter  in  the  same 
melancholy  packet  from  another  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
I^yden,  Mr.  Henry  Ellis,f  who  also  communicated  to 
Scott  his  spirited  stanzas  on  that  untimely  fate ;  but  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  this  distinguished  diplomatist  took 
place  at  a  later  period. 

Before  passing  fix)m  the  autumn  of  1811, 1  may  men- 
tion, that  the  letter  of  James  Hogg,  from  which  I  have 
quoted  an  expression  of  regret  as  to  Ashestiel,  v^bs  one  of 
many  fix)m  the  Shepherd  bearing  about  this  date,  wHich 
Scott  esteemed,  worthy  of  preservation.  Strange  as  the 
&ct  may  appear,  Hogg,  ^  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
Reserved  none  of  the  answers  ;  but  the  half  of  the  corre- 
spondence is  quite  sufficient  to  show  how  constantly  and 
earnestly,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  expanding  toils  and  in- 
terests, Scott  had  continued  to  watch  over  the  struggling 
fortunes  of  the  wayward  and  imprudent  Shepherd.  His 
ktters  to  the  different  members  of  the  Buccleuch  family  at 
this  time  are  full  of  the  same  subject.     I  shall  insert  one, 

^ —  _        ,  ■  I      1 ^ ~r — —  , 

*  This  little  biography  of  Leyden  is  included  in  Scott's  Miscella- 
Jteous  Prose  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  137. 

t  Now  the  Right  Honorable  Henry  Ellis,  ai»pointed,  in  1836,  am- 
bassador from  the  Court  of  St.  James  s  to  the  Shah  of  Penua. 
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addressed,  on  the  34tfa  of  August,  to  the  Countess  of  Dal* 
keith,  along  with  a  presentation  copy  of  Hogg's  '' Forest 
Minstrel."  It  appears  to  me  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  simplest  natural  feelings  on  more  subjects  than  ODe^ 
couched  in  a  didect  which,  m  anj  hands  but  the  highest^ 
is  apt  to  become  a  cold  one  :— 

«  Aihestlel,  Aug.  34, 1811. 

«  Dear  Lady  I>>ll(«ith, 

**Tlie  Ettrick  Bm,  who  compiled  the  eBclosed  eoUection, 
wlHch  I  observe  is  inscribed  to  your  LadysMp,  has  made  it  his 
request  that  I  would  transmit  a  copy  for  your  acceptance.  I  fear 
your  Ladyship  will  find  but  little  amusement  in  it ;  for  the  poor 
fellow  has  just  taHent  sufficient  to  spoil  kin  for  his  own  trader 
without  having  enouah  to  soppcHt  him  by  literature.  But  I  em- 
brace the  more  readily  an  opportunity  of  intruding  upon  your 
Ladyship's  leisure,  that  I  might  thank  you  for  tiie  very  kind  and 
affecting -better  with  which  you  honored  me  some  tiiae  ago.  Yotf 
do  me  Justice  la  believiag  that  I  w«  deepfy  eoBceraed  sA  tbe 
inreparablt  loss  tou  sustained  in  the  dear  and  hopeful  bo^*  to  whofia 
dl  the  friends  of  the  Buccleuch  fiunily  looked  forward  with  so  much 
confidence.  I  can  safely  say,  that  since  that  iBexpressible  mis- 
fortune, I  almost  fblt  as  if  the  presence  of  one,  wifli  whom  the 
recollection  of  past  happiness  migfat  In  sone  deffree  be  associated^ 
nnst  have  awakened  and  added  to  your  Ladyship's  distress  from 
a  feeling  that  scenes  of  which  we  were  not  to  speak,  were  neces- 
sarily uppermost  in  the  recollection  of  both,  nut  your  Ladyship 
knows  better  than  I  con  teach,  that,  where  all  common  topics  of 
Gonsolatioii  would  be  inapplicable.  Heaven  provides  for  as  the  best 
and  most  effeetaal  leintive  in  the  proofless  of  time,  and  in  the 
constant  and  unremittittg  discbarge  of  the  duties  incumbent  on 
the  station  in  which  we  are  placed.  Those  of  your  Ladyship  are 
important,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  your  rank,  and  the 
pronnsiiig  qualities  of  the  young  mindi  which  I  have  with  so  much 
pleasure  seen  you  fomnng  and  instrocting  to  be  eonforts,  I  trost| 
to  yourself,  and  an  honor  to  society.  Poor  Ladv  Rosslynf  is  gone, 
with  all  the  various  talent  and  vivacity  that  rendered  her  society  so 
deU^htfut.  I  regret  her  loss  the  more,  as  she  died  without  ever 
making  up  some  unkindness  she  had  towards  me  for  tiiese  foolish 
politics.  It  is  another  exampie  of  the  great  tvutii,  that  life  is  tod 
short  for  the  indulgence  of  animosity.    I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"*  Lord  Soott.     See  ante,  pp.  137, 138. 

t  The  Countess  of  Rosslyn.  bom  Lady  Harriet  Bonyerie,  a  very 
intimate  fnend  of  Lady  DalkeiUi,  died  8th  Aupmt,  1810.  She  hi^, 
aahas  bceiD  laettlioned  before,  written  to  Sooftfe,  leseatinf  sonewtiat 
warmly  hi*  aaag  at  the  Melville  dinaer.    Sbe  snfa,  p.  108. 
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with  the  greatOBt  respect,  your  Lady^p'b  obliged  and  veiy  hani- 
ble  servant, 

Walter  Scott.** 

The  Countess,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Forest  Minstrel,  sent  Hogg,  through  Scott's  hands,'  the 
donation  of  a  hundred  guineas — a  sum  which,  to  him,  in 
those  days,  must  have  seemed  a  fortune ;  but  which  was 
oaly  the  pledge  and  harbinger  of  still  more  important  ben- 
efits conferred  soon  after  her  Ladyship's  husbimd  became 
die  head  of  hb  bouse. 


END   OF  VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PUBLICATION  OF  PAUL'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  KINSFOLK— GUY 
MANNERING  "  TERRY-HED "— DEATH  OF  MAJOR  JOHN 
SCOTT— LETTERS  TO  THOMAS  SCOTT— PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUARY  — HISTORY  OF  1814  FOR  THE  EDINBURGH 
ANNUAL  REGISTER  —  LETTERS  ON  THE  HISTORY  0¥ 
SCOTLAND  PROJECTED  — PUBLICATION  OF  THE  FIRST 
TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD  BY  MURRAY  AND  BLACKWOOD 
—  ANECDOTES  BY  MR.  TRAIN  —  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON 
THE  TALES  —  BUILDING  AT  ABBOTSFORD  BEGUN  —  LET- 
TERS TO  MORRITT,  TERRY,  MURRAY,  AND  THE  BAL- 
LANTYNES.  — 1816. 

The  year  1815  may  be  considered  as,  for  Scott's  peace- 
ful tenor  of  life,  an  eventful  one.  That  which  followed 
has  left  almost  its  only  traces  in  the  successive  appearance 
of  nine  volumes,  which  attest  the  prodigal  genius,  and 
hardly  less  astonishing  industry,  of  the  man.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary were  published  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  of 
which  I  need  not  say  more  than  that  they  were  received 
with  lively  curiosity,  and  general,  though  not  vociferous 
applause.  The  first  edition  was  an  octavo,  of  6000  copies ; 
and  it  was  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  by  a  second  and  a  third,  amounting  together  to  3000 
more.  ^  The  popularity  of  the  novelist  was  at  its  height ; 
and  this  admitted,  if  not  avowed,  specimen  of  Scott's  prose, 
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must  have  been  perceived,  by  all  who  had  any  share  of 
discrimination,  to  flow  fi:c»n  the  same  pen. 

Mr.  Teny  produced  in  the  spring  of  1816  a  dramatic 
piece,  entitled  "  Guy  M annering/*  which  met  with  great 
success  on  the  London  boards,  and  still  continues  to  be  a 
&vorite  with  the  tl^atrical  public ;  what  share  the  novelist 
himself  had  in  this  first  specimen  of  what  he  used  to  call 
**  the  art  of  Ttrry-fymg^^  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  but  his 
correspondence  shows  that  the  pretty  song  of  the  IjuHaby* 
was  not  his  only  contribution  to  it ;  and  I  infer  that  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  modify  the  plot,  and  rearrange,  for 
stage  purposes,  a  considerable  part  of  the  original  dialogue. 
The  casual  risk  of  discovery,  through  the  introduction  of 
the  song,  which  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  communica* 
ted  to  one  of  his  humble  dependants,  the  late  Alexander 
Campbell,  editor  of  Albyn's  Anthology,  (commonly  known 
at  Abbotsford  as,  by  way  of  excellence,  "  The  Jhmnie- 
wa8$aUy^)  and  Scott's  suggestions  on  that  difficulty,  will 
amuse  the  reader  of  the  following  letter : — 

"  To  2>.  Terry,  Esq^  Mfrtd  Pktcej  Bloomshury,  London, 

"  Abbotsford,  18th  April,  1S16. 

"  My  dear  Terry, 

**  I  give  ypu  joy  of  your  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  an  hoase- 
holder,  and  heartily  wish  you  all  the  success  you  so  well  deserve, 
to  answer  the  approaching  enlargement  of  your  domestic  establish- 
ment. You  will  find  a  house  a  very  devouring  monster,  and  that 
the  purveying  for  it  requires  a  little  exertion,  and  a  great  deal  of 
self-denial  and  arrangement.  But  when  there  is  domestic  peace 
and  contentment,  all  that  would  otherwise  be  disagreeable,  as  re- 
straining our  taste  and  occupying  our  time,  becomes  easy.  I  trust 
Mrs.  Terry  will  get  her  business  easily  over,  and  that  you  will  soon 

*  dandle  Dickie  on  your  knee.'  I  have  been  at  the  spring  circuit, 
which  made  me  late  in  receiving  your  letter,  and  there  I  was  in- 
troduced to  a  man  whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life  before,  namely, 
the  proprietor  of  all  the  Pepper  and  Mustard  mmily,  in  other  words, 
the  genuine  Dandie  Dinmont.     Dandie  is  himself  modest,  and  says, 

*  heb'lives  it's  only  the  dougs  that  is  in  the  buik,  and  no  himsel.' 
As  the  surveyor  of  taxes  was  going  his  ominous  rounds  past 
Hyndlea,  which  is  the  abode  of  Dandie,  his  whole  pack  rushed  out 
upon  the  man  of  execution,  and  Dandie  followed  tiiem,  (conscious 
that  their  number  greatly  exceeded  his  return,)  exclaiming,  <  The 


See  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  (Edit.  1834,)  vol.  t^.  p.  317. 
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%ae  haHf  o'  them  is  but  whalps,  man.'  In  truth  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  man,  except  his  odd  humor  of  hayings  only  two  names  for  twenty 
dogs.  But  there  are  lines  of  general  resemblance  among  all  these 
hill-men,  which  there  is  no  missing ;  and  Jamie  Davidson  of  Hynd- 
lea  certainly  looks  Dandle  Dinmont  remarkably  welL  He  is 
much  flattered  with  the  compliment,  and  goes  uniformly  by  the 
name  among  his  comrades,  but  has  never  read  the  book.  Ailie 
used  to  read  it  to  him,  but  it  set  him  to  sleep.  All  this  you  will 
think  funny  enough.  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  a  scrape  about  ue  song, 
and  that  of  my  own  making ;  for  as  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  any  thing  odd  in  my  writing  two  or  three  verses  for  you, 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  novel,  I  was  at  no  pains  to  dis- 
own them;  and  Camj^ell  is  just  that  «0Tt  of  crazy  creature,  with 
whom  there  is  no  conjidence,  not  from  want  of  honor  and  disposi- 
tion to  oblige,  but  from  his  flighty  t^nper.  The  music  of  CadH 
fu  lo  IB  already  printed  in  his  publication,  and  nothing  can  be 
one  with  him,  for  fear  of  setting  his  tongue  a-going.  Erskine 
and  you  may  consider  whether  you  should  barely  acknowledge  an 
obligation  to  an  unknown  friend,  or  pass  the  matter  altogether  in 
silence.  In  my  opinion,  my  fy-st  idea  was  preferable  to  both,  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  what  earmly  qpnnection  there  is  between  the 
song  and  the  novel,  or  bow  acknowledging  the  one  is  fathering  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  acknowledgment 
tends  to  exclude  the  idea  of  farther  obligation  than  to  the  extent 
specified.  I  forgot  also  that  i  had  given  a  copy  of  the  lines  to 
Mrs.  Macleod  of  Macleod,  from  whom  I  had  the  air.  But  I  remit 
the  matter  entirely  to  you  and  firskine,  for  there  must  be  many 
points  in  it  which  1  cannot  be  supposed  a  good  judse  of.  At  any 
rate,  don't  let  it  delay  your  publication,  and  believe  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied  with  what  you  think  proper. 

^  I  have  ffot  fiiom  nry  friend  Glengany  the  noblest  do^  ever  seen 
on  the  Border  since  Johnnie  Armstrong's  time.  He  is  between 
the  wolf  and  deer  greyhound,  iU)out  six  feet  long  from  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  high  and  strong  in  proportion :  he  is  quite 
gentle,  and  a  ffreat  favorite:  tell  WilL  Elrskine  he  will  eat  off  his 
plate  without  being  at  the  trouble  to  put  a  paw  on  the  ;table  or 
chair.  I  showed  him  to  Matliiews,  who  dined  one  day  in  Castle 
Street  before  I  came  here,  where,  except  for  Mrs.  S.,  I  am  like 
unto 

<  The  spirit  who  dwelleth  by  himself. 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow  ' — 

for  it  is  snowing  and  hailing  eternally,  and  will  kill  all  the  lambs 
to  a  certainty,  unless  it  changes  in  a  few  hours.  At  any  rate,  it 
will  cure  us  of  the  embarrassments  arising  from  plenty  and  low 
markets.  Much  good  luck  to  your  dramatic  exertions :  when  I  can 
be  of  use,  command  me.  Mrs.  Scott  joins  me  in  re^rds  to  Mrs. 
Terry,  and  considers  the  house  as  the  ffreatest  possible  bargain: 
the  situation  is  all  you  can  wish.    Adieu !  yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott, 
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<*P.  S« — Oki  eoBsideration,  and  comparins^  difficalties,  I  think  I 
iHll  settle  with  Cfunpbell  to  take  my  name  nt>m  the  verses,  as  they 
stand  in  hw  collection.  The  reraes  themselves  I  cannot  take 
away  witiiout  imprudent  explanations ;  and  as  they  go  to  other 
music,  and  stand  without  any  name,  they  will  probably  be  noticed, 
80  yon  need  pve  yourself  no  farther  trouble  on  the  score.  I 
shoold  like  to  see  my  copy ;  pray  send  it  to  the  ^ost-c^ce,  under 
cover  to  Mr.  Freeling,  whose  mmmited  privilege  is  at  my  service 
on  aU  occasions.'* 

Early  m  May  appeared  the  novel  of  "  The  Antiquary," 
which  seems  to  have  been  begun  a  little  before  the  close  ot 
1815<     It  came  out  at  a  moment  of  domestic  distress. 

Throughout  the  year  1815,  Major  John  Scott  had  been 
drooping.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1816 ;  and  I 
extract  the  letter  in  which  this  event  was  announced  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  by  his  only  surviving  brother. 

^  To  Thamoi  ScoU^  Esq^  Peymattar  of  the  7QQi  RegvMntj  Canada. 

•<  Edinburgh,  15th  May,  1816. 

«My  dearToin, 

<<  This  brings  yon  the  melanefaoly  news  of  our  brother  John's 
concluding  his  long  and  lingering  ifli^ess  by  deaths  upon  Thursday 
last.  We  had  thought  it  impossible  he  ^lould  survire  the  winter, 
but,  as  the  weather  became  milder,  he  gathered  strength,  and  went 
out  seyeral  times.  In  the  beginning  of  the  week  he  liScame  worse, 
and  on  Wednesday  kept  hm  bed.  Oa  Thursday,  about  two  o'clock, 
they  sent  me  an  express  to  Abbotsibrd — the  man  reached  me  at 
nine*  I  immediately  set  out,  and  trareDed  all  night — but  had  not 
the  satisfaction  to  see  my  brother  idive.  He  had  died  about  four 
o^clock,  without  much  pain,  being  completely  exhausted.  You 
will  naturally  feel  most  anxious  about  my  mother^  state  of  health 
and  spirits.  I  am  happy  to  say,  she  has  borne  this  severe  shock 
with  great  firmness  and  resignatian,  is  perfectly  well  in  her  health, 
and  as  strong  in  her  mind  as  ever  you  knew  her.  She  feels  her 
k)ss,  but  is  a&o  sensible  that  protracted  existence,  with  a  consti* 
tution  so  irretrievablv  broken  up,  could  have  been  no  blessing. 
Indeed,  I  must  say,  that,  in  many  respects,  her  situation  will  be 
more  comfortable  on  account  of  tfaM  removal,  when  the  first  shock 
is  over ;  for  to  watch  an  invalid,  and  to  undergo  all  the  changes  of 
a  temper  fretted  by  sufferings  suited  iU  with  her  age  and  habits. 
The  &nerai,  which  took  plaee  yesterday,  was  decent  and  private, 
becoming  our  father's  eldest  son,  and  the  head  of  a*  quiet  family. 
After  it^  1  asked  Hay  Donaldson  and  Mr.  MacCuUoch  *  to  lode 


•  The  late  Mr.  Hay  Donaldson,  W.  S — an  intimate  friend  of  both 
Thomaa  and  Walter  Scott,  and  Mr.  MacCuUoch  of  ArdweU,  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Thomaa  ScotL 
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over  his  papers,  iu  case  there  should  be  anr  testamentary  ^vision, 
but  n<Hie  such  was  found ;  nor  do  I  think  he  had  any  intention 
of  altering  the  destination  which  divides  his  effects  between  his 
existing  brothers.  Your  affectionate 

W.  S." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  he  hands  to  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  a 
formal  statement  of  pecuniary  afiairs ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  Major  had  left  something  not  much  under 
£6000.  Major  Scott,  fix)m  all  I  have  heard,  was  a  sober, 
«  sedate  bachelor,  of  dull  mind  and  frugal  tastes,  who,  after 
his  retirement  from  the  army,  divided  his  time  between  his 
mother's  primitive  fireside,  and  the  society  of  a  few  whist- 
playing  brother  officers,  that  met  for  an  evening  rubber  at 
Fortune's  tavern.  But,  making  every  allowance  for  his 
retired  and  thrifty  habits,  I  infer  that  the  payments  made  to 
each  of  the  three  brothers  out  of  their  father's  estate  must 
have,  prior  to  1816,  amounted  to  £5000.  From  the  letter 
conveying  this  statement  (29th  May)  I  extract  a  few  sen- 
tences : — 

*«  Dear  Tom, 

" Should  thepo6sessi<Miof  this  sum,  and  the  certainty 

that  you  must,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  in  a  short  space 
of  years  succeed  to  a  similar  sum  of  £9000  belonging  to  our 
mother,  induce  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  Scotland,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  forward  your  views  with  any  influence  I  may 
possess ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  something 
may  be  done.  But,  unfortunately,  every  avenue  is  now  choked 
with  applicants,  whose  claims  are  very  strong;  for  the  number  of 
disbanded  officers,  and  public  servants  dismissed  in  consequence 
of  Parliament  turning  restive  and  refusing  the  income-tax,  is  great 
and  increasing.  Economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  I  assure 
you  they  are  shaving  properly  close.  It  would,  no  tloubt,  be 
comparatively  easy  to  get  you  a  better  situation  where  you  are, 
but  then  it  is  bidding  farewell  to  your  country,  at  least  for  a  long 
time,  and  separating  your  children  from  all  knowledge  of  those 
with  whom  they  are  naturally  connected.  I  shall  anxiously  expect 
to  hear  from  you  on  your  views  and  wishes.  I  think,  at  all  events, 
you  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  drudgery  of  the  paymastership— but  not 
without  trying  to  exchange  it  for  something  else.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  with  you— but  I  do  not  feel  myself  quite  so  young  as  I 
was  when  we  met  last,  and  I  should  like  well  to  see  my  only 
brother  return  to  his  own  country  and  settle,  without  thoughts 
of  leaving  it,  till  it  is  exchanged  for  one  that  is  dark  and  distant. 

1  * 


0  Un  OF  SOL  WALTER  SGOTT. 

I  left  all  Jack*8  pereomd  triiles  at  my  mothei^s  dbposaL 

There  was  nothmg*  of  the  slightest  va]ae,  excepting  his  gold 
watch,  whi«sh  was  my  sister^  and  a  good  ona  My  motiier  says 
he  had  wished  my  son  Walter  should  have  it,  as  his  male  repre* 
seDtative — ^which  I  can  only  accept  on  condition  yoicr  little  Walter 
win  accept  a  similar  token  of  regard  from  his  remaining  uncle. 

Yours  afiectionaikelyy 

W.  S.'' 

Ilie  letter  in  which  Scott  communicated  his  brother's 
death  to  Mr.  Morritt,  gives  us  his  own  original  opinion 
of  The  Antiquary.  It  has  also  some  remarks  on  the  sep- 
aration of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron — and  the  "  domestic 
verses  "  of  the  noble  poet, 

^  To  J.  B.  &  Marrittj  Eaq^M.  P.,  Londm. 

*«  Edinbargb,  May  16,  1815. 

^  My,  dear  Momtt, 

<<  I  have  been  occupied  of  late  with  scenes  of  domestic  dis- 
tress, my  poor  brother,  Major  John  Scott,  having  last  week  closed 
a  life  which  wasting  disease  had  long  rendered  burdensome.  His' 
death,  under  all  the  circumstances,  camiot  be  termed  a  subject  of  deep 
affliction ;  and  though  we  were  id  ways  on  fraternal  terms  of  mutual 
kindness  and  good- will,  yet  our  habits  of  life,  our  taste  for  society 
and  circles  of  friends,  were  so  totally  different,  that  there  was 
less  frequent  intercourse  between  us  than  our  connection  and  real 
liking  to  each  other  might  have  occasioned.  Yet  it  is  a  heavy 
consideration  to  have  lost  the  last  but  one  who  was  interested  in 
our  eariy  domestic  life,  our  habits  of  boyhood,  and  ourfiret  friends 
and  connections.  It  makes  one  look  about  and  see  bow  the  scene 
has  changed  around  him,  and  how  he  himself  has  been  changed 
with  it  IViy  only  remaining  brother  is  in  Canada,  and  seems  to 
have  an  intention  of  remaining  there ;  so  that  my  mother,  now 
upwards  of  eighty,  has  now  only  one  child  left  to  her  out  of  thirteen 
whom  she  has  borne.  She  is  a  most  excellent  woman,  possessed, 
even  at  her  advanced  age,  of  all  the  force  of  mind  and  sense  of 
duty  which  have  carried  her  through  so  many  domestic  griefs,  as 
the  successive  death  of  eleven  children,  some  of  them  come  to 
men  and  women's  estate,  naturally  infers.  She  is  the  principal 
subject  of  my  attention  at  present,  and  is,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
perfectly  well  in  body  and  composed  in  mind. 

^  Nothing  can  give  me  more  pleasure  than  the  prospect  of  seeing 
you  in  September,  which  will  suit  our  motions  perfectly  well.  I 
trust  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  our 
glens  which  you  have  not  yet  seen.  But  I  hope  we  shall  have 
some  mild  weather  before  fliat  time,  for  we  are  now  io  the  seventh 
month  of  winter,  which  almost  leads  me  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
see  no  summer  this  season.    As  for  spring,  that  is  past  praying 
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for.  In  the  month  of  November  last,  people  were  skating  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh ;  and  now,  in  the  middle  of  May, 
the  snow  is  lyin^  white  on  Arthur's  Seat,  and  on  the  range  of  the 
Pentlands.  it  is  really  fearful,  and  the  sheep  are  perishing  by 
scores.  Jam  satis  terrcB  nivis,  fyc.  may  well  be  taken  up  as  the 
song  of  eighteen  hund]:^d  and  sixteen. 

^'So  Lord  Byron's  romance  seems  to  be  concluded  for  one 
while — and  it  is  surely  time,  afler  he  has  announced,  or  rather 
they  themselves  have  announced,  half  a  dozen  blackguard  news- 
paper editors  to  have  been  his  confidants  on  the  occasion.  Surely 
it  is  a  strange  thirst  of  public  fame  that  seeks  such  a  road  to  it 
But  Lord  Byron,  with  high  genius,  and  many  points  of  a  noble  and 
generous  feeling,  has  Childe  Harolded  himself,  and  outlawed  him- 
self, into  too  great  a  resemblance  with  the  pictures  of  his  imagina- 
tion. He  has  one  excuse,  however,  and  it  is  a  sad  one.  I  have 
been  reckoned  to-  make  a  good  hit  enough  at  a  pirate,  or  an  outlaw, 
or  a  smuggling  bandit ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  was  ever  so  much  en- 
chanted with  my  work  as  to  think  of  carrying  off  a  drijl  of  my 
neighbor's  sheep,  or  half  a  dozen  of  his  milk  cows.  Only  I  re- 
member, in  the  rough  times,  having  a  scheme  with  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  that,  when  tlie  worst  came  to  the  worst,  we  should  re- 
pair Hermitage  Castle,  and  live,  like  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men,  at  the  expense  of  all  round  us.  But  this  presupposed  a  grand 
bouleversement  of  society.  In  the  mean  while,  I  think  my  noble 
friend  is  something  like  my  old  peacock,  who  chooses  to  bivouac 
apart  from  his  lady,  and  sit  below  my  bed-room  window,  to  keep 
me  awake  with  his  screeching  lamentation.  Only  I  own  he  is  not 
equal  in  melody  to  Lord  Byron,  for  Fare  thee  well — and  if  forever , 
&c.,  is  a  very  sweet  dirge  indeed.  After  all,  C^est  genie  mat  loge, 
and  that's  all  that  can  be  said  about  it. 

"  I  am  quite  reconciled  to  your  opinions  on  the  income  tax,  and 
am  not  at  all  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  keeping  £200  a  year  in 
my  pocket,  since  the  ministers  can  fadge  without  it.  But  their 
throwing  the  helve  after  the  hatchet,  and  giving  up  the  malt-duty 
because  they  had  lost  the  other,  was  droll  enough.  After  all,  our 
fat  friend  *  must  learn  to  live  within  compass,  and  fire  off  no  more 

*  Shortly  after  Beau  Brummell  (immortalized  in  Don  Juan)  fell  into 
disgrace  with  the  Prince  Recent,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  society 
of  Carlton  House,  he  was  riding  with  another  gentleman  in  the  Park, 
when  the  Prince  met  them.  His  Royal  Highness  stopped  to  speak  to 
Brummell's  companion — the  Beau  continued  to  jog  on — and  when  the 
other  dandy  rejomed  him,  asked,  with  an  ait  of  sovereign  indifference, 
''  Who  is  your  fat  friend  ?  "  Such,  at  least,  was  the  story  that  went 
the  round  of  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  and  highly  tickled  Scott's 
fancy.  I  have  heard  that  nobody  enjoyed  so  much  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  himself  an  earlier  specimen  of  the  Bean's  assurance.  Taking 
oflfenee  at  some  part  of  his  Royal  Highness's  conduct  or  demeanor, 
"  Upon  my  word,"  observed  Mr.  Brummell,  "  if  this  kind  of  thing  goes 
on,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  cut  Wales,  and  bring  tlie  old  King  into 
ftwhion." 
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crackers  in  the  Park,  for  John  Bull  is  getting  dreadfully  sore  on 
all  sides  when  money  is  concerned. 

**  1  sent  you,  some  time  since,  the  Antiquary.  It  is  not  so  inter- 
esting as  its  predecessors — the  period  did  not  admit  of  so  much 
romantic  situation.  But  it  has  been  more  fortunate  than  any  of 
them  in  the  sale,  for  6000  went  off  in  the  first  six  days,  and  it  is 
now  at  press  again ;  which  is  very  flattering  to  the  unknown  au- 
thor. Another  incognito  proposes  immediately  to  resume  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Triermain,  which  is  at  present  in  the  state  of  the 
Bear  and  Fiddle.     Adieu,  dear  Morritt.    Ever  yours, 

WaiiTer  Scott." 

Speaking  of  this  third  novel  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date 
to  Terry,  Scott  says,  "  It  wants  the  romance  of  Waverley, 
and  the  adventure  of  Guy  Mannering ;  and  yet  there  is 
some  salvation  about  it,  for  if  a  man  will  paint  irom  nature, 
he  will  be  likely  to  amuse  those  who  are  daily  looking 
at  it." 

After  a  litde  pause  of  hesitation,  the  Antiquary  attained 
popularity  not  inferior  to  Guy  Mannering ;  and,  though  the 
author  appears  for  a  moment  to  have  shared  the  doubts 
which  Be  read  in  the  countenance  of  James  Ballantyne,  it 
certainly  was,  in  the  sequel,  his  chief  favorite  among  all 
his  novels.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  tliis  preference, 
without  laying  any  stress  on  the  fact  that,  during  a  few 
short  weeks,  it  was  pretty  commonly  talked  of  as  a  falling 
oiF  from  its  immediate  predecessors — and  that  some  minor 
critics  reechoed  this  stupid  whisper  in  print.  In  that  view, 
there  were  many  of  its  successors  that  had  much  stronger 
claims  on  the  parental  instinct  of  protection.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  although  Scott's  Introduction  of  1830  repre- 
sents him  as  pleased  with  fancying  that,  in  the  principal 
personage,  he  had  embalmed  a  worthy  friend  of  his  boyish 
days,  his  own  antiquarian  propensities,  originating,  perhaps, 
in  the  kind  attentions  of  George  Constable  of  Wallace- 
Craige,  and  fostered  not  a  little,  at  about  as  ductile  a  period, 
by  those  of  old  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  John  Ramsay  of  Och- 
tertyre,  had  by  degrees  so  developed  themselves,  that  he 
could  hardly,  even  when  the  Antiquary  was  published,  have 
scrupled  about  recognizing  a  quaint  caricature  of  the  founder 
of  the  Abbotsford  Museum,  in  the  inimitable  portraiture  of 
the  Laird  of  Monkbarns.     The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
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that  collection,  which  he  began  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  but,  alas !  never  finished,  is  entitled  "  Reliquia  Trott- 
cosicmcR — or  the  Gabions  of  the  late  Jonathan  Oldbuck, 
Esq:' 

But  laying  this,  which  might  have  been  little  more  than 
a  good-humored  pleasantry,  out  of  the  question,,  there  is 
assuredly  no  one  of  all  his  works  on  which  more  of  his  own 
early  associations  have  left  their  image.  Of  those  early 
associations,  as  his  full-grown  tastes  were  all  the  progeny, 
so  his  genius,  in  all  its  happiest  efforts,  was  the  "  Recording 
Angel ; "  and  when  George  Constable  first  expounded  his 
"  Gabions  "  to  the  child  that  was  to  immortalize  his  name, 
they  were  either  wandering  hand  in  hand  over  the  field 
where  the  grass  still  grew  rank  upon  the  grave  of  Balma- 
whapple,  or  sauntering  on  the  beach  where  the  MucJcle^ 
backets  of  Preston  pans  dried  their  nets,  singing, 

"  Weel  may  the  boatte  row,  and  better  may  she  speed, 
O  weel  may  the  boatie  row  that  wins  the  bairns  bread/' 

or  telling  wild  stories  about  clifi^scapes,  and  the  funerals 
of  shipwrecked  fishermen. 

Considered  by  itsdf,  without  reference  to  these  sources 
of  personal  interest,  this  novel  seems  to  me  to  possess,  al- 
most throughout,  in  common  with  its  two  predecessors,  a 
kind  of  simple,  unsought  charm,  which  the  subsequent  works 
of  the  series  hardly  reached,  save  in  occasional  snatches  : — 
♦like  them  it  is,  in  all  its  humbler  and  softer  scenes,  the  tran- 
script of  actual  Scottish  life,  as  observed  by  the  man  him- 
self. And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  he  has 
no  where  displayed  his  highest  art,  that  of  skilful  contrast, 
in  greater  perfection.  Even  the  tragic  romance  of  Waver- 
ley  does  not  set  ofif  its  Macwheebles  and  Galium  Begs 
better  than  the  oddities  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  and  his  cir- 
cle are  relieved,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  stately  gloom  of 
the  Glenallans,  on  the  other,  by  the  stem  affliction  of  the 
poor  fisherman,  who,  when  discovered  repairing  the  "  auld 
black  bitch  o'  a  boat "  in  which  his  boy  had  been  lost,  and 
congratulated  by  his  visitor  on  being  capable  of  the  exer- 
tion, makes  answer,  "  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do, 
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unless  I  wanted  to  see  four  children  starve,  because  one  is 
drowned  ?  Ifs  wed  wt  you  gentles,  that  can  sit  in  the 
house  wV  handkerchers  at  your  een^  when  ye  lose  a  friend; 
but  the  like  o'  us  maun  to  our  wark  again,  if  our  hearts 
were  beating  as  hard  as  my  hammer J^ 

It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  it  was  in  correcting  the 
proof-sheets  of  this  novel  that  Scott  first  took  to  equipping 
his  chapters  with  mottoes  of  his  own  fabrication.  On  one 
occasion,  he  happened  to  ask  John  Ballantyne,  who  was 
sitting  by  him,  to  hunt  for  a  particular  passage  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  John  did  as  he  was  bid,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  discovering  the  lines.  "  Hang  it,  Johnnie," 
cried  Scott,  "  I  believe  I  can  make  a  motto  sooner  than 
you  will  find  one."  He  did  so  accordingly;  and,  from 
that  hour,  whenever  memory  failed  to  suggest  an  appropri- 
ate epigraph,  he  had  recourse  to  the  inexhaustible  mines  of 
"  old  play  "  or  "  old  ballad,^^  to  which  we  owe  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  verses  that  ever  flowed  fix)m  his  pen. 

Unlike,  I  believe,  most  men,  whenever  Scott  neared  the 
end  of  one  composition,  his  spirits  seem  to  have  caught  a 
new  spring  of  buoyancy,  and  before  the  last  sheet  was  sent 
fix)m  his  desk,  he  had  crowded  his  brain  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  another  fiction.  The  Antiquary  was  published,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  May,  but  by  the  begmning  of  April  he 
had  already  opened  to  the  Ballantynes  the  plan  of  the  first 
Tales  of  my  Landlord ;  and — to  say  nothing  of  Harold  the 
Dauntless,  which  he  began  shortly  after  the  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main  was  finished,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  kept  before 
him  for  two  years  as  a  congenial  plaything,  to  be  taken  up 
whenever  the  coach  brought  no  proof-sheets  to  jog  him  as 
to  serious  matters — ^he  had  also,  before  this  time,  under- 
taken to  write  the  historical  department  of  the  Register  for 
1814.  Mr.  Southey  had,  for  reasons  upon  which  I  do  not 
enter,  discontinued  his  services  to  that  work  ;  and  it  was  now 
doubly  necessary,  after  trying  for  one  year  a  less  eminent 
hand,  that  if  the  work  were  not  to  be  dropped  altogether, 
some  strenuous  exertion  should  be  made  to  sustain  its  char- 
acter. Scott  had  not  yet  collected  the  materials  requisite  for 
his  historical  sketch  of  a  year  distinguished  for  the  impor* 
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tance  and  complexity  of  its  events  ;  but  these,  he  doubted 
not,  would  soon  reach  him,  and  he  felt  no  hesitation  about 
pledging  himself  to  complete  not  only  that  sketch,  but  four 
new  volumes  of  prose  romances — and  his  Harold  the 
Dauntless  also,  if  Ballantyne  could  make  any  suitable  ar- 
rangement on  that  score — ^between  the  April  and  the 
Christmas  of  1816. 

The  Antiquary  had  been  published  by  Constable,  but  I 
presume  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  stipulations,  he  had 
been  again,  on  that  occasion,  solicited  to  relieve  John 
Ballantyne  and  Co.'s  stock  to  an  extent  which  he  did  not 
find  quite  convenient ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  had,  though  1 
know  not  on  what  grounds,  shown  a  considerable  reluc- 
tance of  late  to  employ  James  Ballantyne  and  Co.  as 
printers.  One  or  other  of  these  impediments  is  alluded  to 
in  a  note  of  Scott's,  which,  though  undated,  has  been 
pasted  into  John  Ballantyne's  private  letter-book  among 
the  documents  of  the  period  in  question.  It  is  in  these 
words : — 

"  Dear  John, 

**  I  have  seen  the  great  swab,  who  is  supple  as  a  glove,  and 
will  do  ALL,  which  some  interpret  nothing.  However,  we  shall 
do  well  enough.  ^  «  , 

Constable  had  been  admitted,  almost  from  the  beginning, 
into  the  secret  of  the  novels — and  for  that,  among  other 
reasons,  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  the  novelist  to 
have  him  continue  the  publisher  without  interruption  ;  but 
Scott  was  led  to  suspect,  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
conclude  a  bargain  for  a  fourth  novel  before  the  third  had 
made  its  appearance,  his  scruples  as  to  the  matter  of  print- 
ing might  at  least  protract  the  treaty ;  and  why  Scott 
should  have  been  urgently  desirous  of  seeing  the  transac- 
tion settled  before  the  expiration  of  the  half-yearly  term  of 
Whitsunday,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact,  that  while 
so.much  of  the  old  unfortunate  stock  of  John  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  still  remained  on  hand — and  with  it  some  occa- 
sional recurrence  of  commercial  difficulty  as  to  floating 
bills  was  to  be  expected — the  sanguine  author  had  gone 
on  purchasing  one  patch  of  land  afte?  pT^otKo.-    .intii  ^' 
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estate  at  Abbotsford  had  already  grown  from  150  to  nearly 
1000  acres.  Tbe  property  all  about  his  original  farm  bad 
been  in  the  hands  of  various  small  holders,  (Scottice  cock- 
lairds  ;)  these  persons  were  sharp  enough  to  understand, 
ere  long,  that  iheir  neighbor  could  with  difficulty  resist  any 
temptation  that  might  present  itself  in  ~  the  shape  of  an 
offer  of  more  acres  ;  and  thus  he  proceeded  buying  up  lot 
after  lot  of  unimproved  ground,  at  extravagant  prices,  his 
appetite  increasing  by  what  it  fed  on,  while  the  ejected 
yeomen  set  themselves  down  elsewhere  to  fatten  at  their 
leisure  upon  the  profits,  most  commonly  the  anticipated 
profits,  of."  The  Scotch  Novels." 

He  was  ever  and  anon  pulled  up  with  a  momentary  mis- 
giving, and  resolved  that  the  latest  acquisition  should  be 
the. last,  until  he  could  get  rid  entirely  of  "  John  Ballantyne 
and  Co. ; "  but  John  Ballantyne  was,  from  the  utter  light- 
ness of  his  mind,  his  incapacity  to  look  a  day  before  him, 
and  his  eager  impatience  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour,  the 
very  last  man  in  the  world  who  could,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  a  serviceable  agent.  Moreover,  John, 
too,  had  his  professional  ambition ;  he  was  naturally  proud 
of  his  connection,  however  secondary,  with  the  publication 
of  these  works — and  this  connection,  though  subordinate, 
was  still  very  profitable ;  he  must  have  suspected,  that 
should  his  name  disappear  altogether  from  the  list  of  book- 
sellers, it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  him  to  retain 
any  concern  in  them ;  and  I  cannot,  on  the  whole,  but 
consider  it  as  certain,  that,  the  first  and  more  serious  em- 
barrassments being  overcome,  he  was  far  firom  continuing 
to  hold  by  his  patron's  anxiety  for  the  ulthnate  and  total 
abolition  of  their  unhappy  copartnership.  He,  at  all 
events,  unless  when  some  sudden  emergency  arose,  flattered 
Scott's  own  gay  imagination,  by  uniformly  representing 
every  thing  in  the  most  smiling  colors ;  and  though  Scott, 
in  his  replies,  seldom  failed  to  introduce  some  passing  hint 
of  caution — such  as  "  Nullum  numen  abest  3i  sit  pruden" 
tia  " — ^he  more  and  more  took  home  to  himself  the  agreea- 
ble cast  of  his  Rigdum's  anticipations,  and  wrote  to  him  in 
a  vein  as  merry  as  his  own — e.  g* — "  As  for  our  stock, 
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**  'T  will  be  wearing  awa',  John, 
Like  snaw-wreaths  when  its  thaw,  John/'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  am  very  sorry,  in  a  word,  to  confess  my  conviction  that 
John  Ballantyne,  however  volatile  and  light-headed,  acted 
at  this  period  with  cunning  selfishness,  both  by  Scott  and 
by  Constable.  He  well  knew  that  it  was  to  Constable 
alone  that  his  firm  had  more  than  once  owed  its  escape 
firom  utter  ruin  and  dishonor ;  and  he  must  also  have  known, 
that  had  a  fair,  straightforward  efibrt  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  after  the  triumphant  career  of  thb  Waverley  series 
had  once  commenced,  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy 
than  to  bring  all  the  affiiirs  of  his  '^  back  stock,  &^c.,"  to  a 
complete  close,  by  entering  into  a  distinct  and  candid  treaty 
on  that  subject,  in  connection  with  the  future  works  of  the 
great  novelist,  either  with  Constable  or  with  any  other  first- 
rate  house  in  the  trade.  But  John,  foreseeing  that,  were 
that  unhappy  concern  quite  out  of  the  field,  he  must  him- 
self subside  into  a  mere  subordinate  member  of  his  brother's 
printing  company,  seems  to  have  parried  the  blow  by  the 
only  arts  of  any  consequence  in  which  he  ever  was  an 
adept.  He  appears  to  have  systematically  disguised  from 
Scott  the  extent  to  which  the  whole  Ballantyne  concern 
had  been  sustained  by  Constable — especially  during  his 
Hebridean  tour  of  1814,  and  his  Continental  one  of  1815 
— ^and  prompted  and  enforced  the  idea  of  trying  other 
booksellers  from  time  to  time,  instead  of  adhering  to  Con- 
stable, merely  for  the  selfish  purposes,  first,  of  facilitating 
the  immediate  discount  of  bills ; — secondly,  of  further  per- 
plexing Scott's  affairs,  the  entire  disentanglement  of  which 
would  have  been,  as  he  fancied,  prejudicial  to  his  own  per- 
sonal importance. 

It  was  resolved,  accordingly,  to  offer  the  risk  and  half 
profits  of  the  first  edition  of  another  new  novel — or  rather 
collection  of  novels — ^not  to  Messrs.  Constable,  but  to  Mr. 
Murray  of  Albemarle  Street,  and  Mr.  Blackwood,  who 
was  then  Murray's  agent  in  Scotland ;  but  it  was  at  the 
same  time  resolved,  partly  because  Scott  wished  to  try 
another  experiment  on  the  public  sagacity,  but  partly  also, 
no  question,  from  the  wish  to  spare  Constable's  feelings, 
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that  the  title-page  of  the  "Tales  of  My  Landlord"  should 
Dot  bear  the  magical  words  "  by  the  Author  of  Waverley." 
The  facility  with  which  both  Murray  and  Blackwood 
embraced  such  a  proposal,  as  no  untried  novelist,  being 
sane,  could  have  dreamt  of  hazarding,  shows  that  neither 
of  them  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author. 
They  both  considered  the  withholding  of  the  avowal  on 
the  forthcoming  title-page  as  likely  to  check  very  much  the 
first  success  of  the  book ;  but  they  were  both  eager  to  pre- 
vent Constable's  acquiring  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to 
publish  for  the  unrivalled  novelist,  and  willing  to  disturb  his 
tenure  at  this  additional,  and,  as  they  thought  it,  wholly 
unnecessary  risk. 

How  sharply  the  unseen  parent  watched  this  first  nego- 
tiation of  his  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  will  appear  from  one 
of  his  letters : — 

<*  To  Mr,  John  BaUarUyney  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 

<'  Abbotsford,  April  29,  J8I6. 

"Dear  John, 

"  James  has  made  one  or  two  important  mistakes  in  the  bargain 
with  Murray  and  Blackwood.     Briefly  as  follows : — 

'^  Istly.  Having  only  authority  from  me  to  promise  6000  copies, 
he  proposes  they  shall  have  the  copy-right ybrcucr.  I  will  see  their 
noses  cheese  firsL 

"  2dly.  He  proposes  I  shall  have  twelve  months'  bills — I  have 
always  got  six.     However,  I  would  not  stand  on  that 

"3dly.  He  talks  of  volumes  being  put  into  the  publishers'  hands 
to  consider  and  decide  on.  No  such  thing ;  a  bare  perusal  at  St 
John  Street*  only. 

"Then  for  omissions — It  is  not  stipulated  that  we  supply  the 
paper  and  print  of  successive  editions.  This  must  be  nailed,  and 
not  left  to  understanding. — Secondly,  I  will  have  London  bills  as 
well  as  Blackwood's. 

"If  they  agree  to  these  conditions,  good  and  well.  If  they 
demur.  Constable'  must  be  instantly  tried ;  giving  half  to  the  Long- 
mans, and  we  drawing  on  them  for  that  moiety,  or  Constable  lodgiqg^  ^ 
th&vr  bill  in  our  hands.  You  will  understand  it  is  a  four- vbmSP^ 
touch — a  work  totally  different  in  style  and  structure^Jfrbm-it^r^ 
others  ;  a  new  cast,  in  short,  of  the  net  which  has  hith6ita  'xB&iS^}* 
miraculous  draughts.    I  do  fiot  limit  you  to  terms,  becaii^e.l  think ^^ 

*  James  Ballantyne's  dwelling-house  was  in  this  street '  a^ioininff 
the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh.  »      j       -6  . 
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you  wUl  make  them  better  than  I  can  do.  But  he  must  do  more 
than  others,  since  he  will  not  or  cannot  print  with  us.  For  every 
point  but  that,  I  would  rather  deal  with  Constable  than  any  one  ; 
he  has  always  shown  himself  spirited,  judicious,  and  liberal. 
Blackwood  must  be  brought  to  the  point  instantly;  and  whenever 
he  demurs,  Constable  must  be  treated  with,  for  there  is  no  use  in 
suffering  the  thin^  to  be  blown  on.  At  the  same  time,  you  need 
not  conceal  from  him  that  there  were  some  proposals  elsewhere, 
but  you  may  add,  with  truth,  I  would  rather  close  with  him.  Yours 
truly,  W.  S. 

**T.  S. — ^I  think  Constable  should  jump  at  this  affair;  for  I 
believe  the' work  will  be  very  popular." 

Messrs.  Murray  and  Blackwood  agreed  to  all  the  author's 
conditions  here  expressed.  They  also  relieved  John  Ballaii- 
tyne  and  Co.  of  stock  to  the  value  of  £500 ;  and  at  least 
Mr.  Murray  must,  moreover,  have  subsequently  consented 
to  anticipate  the  period  of  his  payments.  At  all  events,  I 
find,  in  a  letter  of  Scott's,  dated  in  the  subsequent  August, 
this  new  echo  of  the  old  advice. 

"  To  Mr.  John  BaUantyne. 
*«  Dear  John, 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  Murray's  acceptances.    I 
earnestly  recommend  to  you  to  push  realizing  as  much  as  you  can. 

'  Consider  weel,  gude  man, 
We  hae  but  borrowed  gear ; 
The  horse  that  I  ride  on, 
It  is  John  Murray's  mear.' 

Yours  truly,  W.  Scott." 

1  know  not  how  much  of  the  tale  of  the  Black  Dwarf 
had  been  seen  by  Blackwood,  in  St.  John  Street,  before  he 
concluded  this  bargain  for  himself  and  his  friend  Murray  ; 
but  when  the  closing  sheets  of  that  novel  reached  him,  he 
considered  them  as  by  no  means  sustaining  the  delightful 
promise  of  the  opening  ones.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
talents,  and,  though  without  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
learning,  of  very  respectable  information,  greatly  superior  to 
what  has,  in  this  age,  been  common  in  his  profession ;  acute, 
earnest,  eminently  zealous  in  whatever  he  put  his  hand  to ; 
upright,  honest,  sincere,  and  courageous.  But  as  Constable 
owed  his  first  introduction  to  the  upper  world  of  literature 
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and  of  society  in  general  to  his  Ekiinburgh  Review,  so  did 
Blackwood  his  to  the  Magazine,  which  has  now  made  his 
name  familiar  to  the  world — ^and  at  the  period  of  which  I 
write,  that  miscellany  was  unborn  ;  he  was  known  only  as  a 
diligent  antiquarian  bookseller  of  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Scotch  agent  of  the  great  Liondon  publisher, 
Murray.    The  abilities,  in  short,  which  he  lived  to  develop, 
were  as  yet  unsuspected — ^unless,  perhaps,  among  a  small 
circle ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  so  few  men 
gather  fix>m  any  thing  but  painful  collision  with  various  con- 
flicting orders  of  their  fellow-men,  was  not  his.     He  was  to 
the  last  plain  and  blunt ;  at  this  time  I  can  easily  believe 
him  to  have  been  so,  to  a  degree  which  Scott  might  look 
upon  as  "  ungracious  " — ^I  take  the  epithet  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  James  Ballantyne.     Mr.  Blackwood,  therefore, 
upon  reading  what  seemed  to  him  the  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  of  a  well-begun  story,  did  not  search  about  for 
any  glossy  periphrase,  but  at  once  wrote  to  beg  that  James 
Ballantyne  would  inform  the  unknown  author  that  such  was 
his  opinion.     This  might  possibly  have  been  endured ;  but 
Blackwood,  feeling,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  author's  fame,  as  well  as  a  just  tradesman's  anxiety 
as  to  his  own  adventure,  proceeded  to  suggest  the  outline 
of  what  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  a  better  upwinding  of 
the  plot  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  and  concluded  his  epistle, 
which  he  desired  to  be  forwarded  to  the  nameless  novelist, 
with  announcing  his  willingness,  in  case  the  proposed  altera- 
tion were  agreed  to,  that  the  whole  expense  of  cancelling 
and  reprinting  a  certain  number  of  sheets  should  be  charged 
to  his  own  personal  account  with  ^^  James  Ballantyne  and 
Co."     His  letter  appears  to  have  further  indicated  that  he 
had  taken  counsel  with  some  literary  person,  on  whose  taste 
he  placed  great  reliance,  and  who,  if  he  had  not  originated, 
at  least  approved  of  the  proposed  process  of  recasting. 
Had  Scott  never  possessed  any  such  system  of  inter-agency 
as  the  Ballantynes  supplied,  he  would,  among  other  and 
perhaps  greater  inconveniences,  have  escaped  that  of  the 
want  of  personal  familiarity   with  several   persons,   with 
whose  confidence — and  why  should  I  not   add,  with  the 
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innocent  gratification  of  whose  little  vanities? — his  own 
pecuniary  interests  were  often  deeply  connected.  A  very 
little  personal  contact  would  have  introduced  such  a  charac- 
ter as  Blackwood's  to  the  respect,  nay,  to  the  affectionate 
respect,  of  Scott,  who,  above  all  others,  was  ready  to  sym- 
pathize cordially  with  honest  and  able  men,  in  whatever 
condition  of  life  he  discovered  them.  He  did  both  know 
and  appreciate  Blackwood  better  in  after  times;  but  in 
1816,  when  this  plain-spoken  communication  reached  him. 
the  name  was  little  more  than  a  name,  and  his  answer  to 
the  most  solemn  of  go-betweens,  was  in  these  terms,  which 
1  sincerely  wish  I  could  tell  how  Signior  Aldiborontiphos- 
cophomio  translated  into  any  dialect  submissible  to  Black- 
wood's apprehension. 

«*  Dear  James, 

"  I  have  received  Blackwood's  impudent  letter.  G —  d —  his 
soul !  Tell  him  and  his  coadjutor  that  I  belong  to  the  Black  Hus- 
sars of  Literature,  who  neither  give  nor  receive  criticism.  I'll  be 
cursed  but  this  is  the  most  impudent  proposal  that  ever  was  made. 

W.  S." 

This,  and  a  few  other  documents  referring  to  the  same 
business,  did  not  come  into  my  hands  until  both  Ballantyne 
and  Blackwood  were  no  more  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  Murray's  recollection,  if  (which  I  much  doubt)  he  had 
been  at  all  consulted  about  it,  should  not,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  preserve  any  traces  of  its  details.  "  I  remember 
nothing,"  he  writes  to  me,  "  but  that  one  of  the  very  proud- 
est days  of  my  life  was  that  on  which  I  published  the  first 
Tales  of  My  Landlord ;  and  a  vague  notion  that  I  owed 
the  dropping  of  my  connection  with  the  Great  Novelist 
to  some  trashy  disputes  between  Blackwood  and  the  Bal- 
lantynes." 

While  these  volumes  were  in  progress,  Scott  found  time 
to  make  an  excursion  into  Perthshire  and  Dumbartonshire, 
for  the  sake  of  showing  the  scenery,  made  famous  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Waverley,  to  his  wife's  old  friends 
Miss  Dumergue  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Nicolson,*  who  had  never 

*  The  aiater  of  Min  Jane  Nicokon.— See  vol.  1.  pp.  213, 216. 
2* 
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before  been  in  Scotland.  The  account  which  he  ^ves  of 
these  ladies'  visit  at  Abbotsford,  and  this  little  tour,  in  « 
letter  to  Mr.  Morritt,  shows  the  '^  Black  Hussar  of  Ldtera- 
tuie  "  in  his  gentler  and  more  habitual  mood. 

«*  To  /.  B.  S.  Morritt,  Esq.y  M  P^  Rokehy  Park. 

"  AbbotBford,  Slat  Angiut,  1816. 

**  My  dear  Morritt, 

^  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  kindly  leisure  to  answer  your 
«  kind  letter,  and  to  tell  how  delighted  I  shall  be  to  see  you  in  Hm 
least  of  all  possible  dwellings,  but  where  we,  nevertheless,  can 
contrive  a  pilgrim's  quarters  and  the  warmest  welcome  for  you  and 
any  friend  of  your  journey ; — ^if  young  Stanley,  so  much  the  better. 
Now,  as  to  the  important  business  with  the  which  I  have  been  oc- 
cupied, you  are  to  know  we  have  had  our  kind  hostesses  of  Piccar 
dilly  upon  a  two  months'  visit  to  us.  We  owed  them  so  much 
hospitaUty,  that  we  were  particularly  anxious  to  make  Scotland 
agreeable  to  the  good  girls.  But,  alas !  the  wind  has  blown,  and 
the  rain  has  fallen,  in  a  style  which  beats  all  that  ever  I  remem- 
bered. We  accomplished,  with  some  difficulty,  a  visit  to  Loch 
Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  and,  by  dint  of  the  hospitality  of  Cam- 
busmore  and  the  Ross,  we  defied  bajd  weather,  wet  roads,  and  long 
walks.  But  the  weather  settled  into  regular  tempest,  when  we 
settled  at  Abbotsford ;  and,  though  the  natives,  accustomed  to  bad 
weather,  (though  not  at  such  a  time  of  year,^  contrived  to  brave 
the  extremities  of  the  season,  it  only  served  to  mcrease  the  dismay 
of  our  unlucky  visitors,  who,  accustomed  only  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, expected  Jiacres  at  the  Milestane  Cross,  and  a  pair  of  oars  at 
the  Deadman's  Haugh.  Add  to  this,  a  strong  disposition  to  com- 
merage,  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  gratifying  it,  and  a  total 
indisposition  to  scenery  or  rural  amusements,  which  were  all  we 
had  to  offer — and  you  will  pity  both  hosts  and  guests.  I  have  the 
gratification  to  think  I  fully  supported^the  hospitality  of  my  coun- 
try. I  walked  them  to  death.  I  talked  them  to  death.  I  showed 
them  landscapes  which  the  driving  rain  hardly  permitted  them  to 
see,  and  told  them  of  feuds  about  which  they  cared  as  little  as  I 
do  about  their  next  door  news  in  Piccadilly.  Yea,  I  even  played 
at  cards,  and  as  I  had  Charlotte  for  a  partner,  so  ran  no  risk  of 
beinff  scolded,  I  got  on  pretty  well.  Still  the  weather  was  so  ex- 
ecrable, that,  as  the  old  drunken  landlord  used  to  say  at  Arro- 
quhar,  *  I  was  perfectly  ashamed  of  it ;'  and,  to  this  moment,  I  won- 
der how  my  two  friends  fought  it  out  so  patiently  as  they  did.  But 
the  young  people  and  the  cottages  formed  considerable  resources. 
Yesterday  they  left  us,  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  which 
I  can  hardly  blame,  that  the  sun  never  shone  in  Scotland, — which 
that  noble  luminary  seems  disposed  to  confirm,  by  making  this  the 
first  fair  day  we  have  seen  this  month — so  that  his  beams  will  greet 
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them  at  Longtown,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  put  Scotland  to 
utter  shame. 

'    **  In  you  I  expect  a  guest  of  a  different  calibre ;  and  I  think 
(barring  downnght  rain)  I  can  promise  you  some  sport  of  one  kind 
or  other.     We  have  a  good  deal  of  game  about  us  ;  and  Walter, 
to  whom  I  have  resigned  my  gun  and  license,  will  be  an  excellent 
attendant.    He  brought  in  six  brace  of  moor-fowl  on  the  I2lji, 
which  had  (si  fas  est  diceri)  its  own  effect  in  softening  the  minds 
of  our  guests  towards  this  unhappy  climate.    In  other  respects, 
things  look  melancholy  enough  here.    Corn  is,  however,  rising ; 
and  the  poor  have  plenty  of  work,  and  wages  which,  though  greatly 
inferior  to  what  they  had  when  hands  were  scarce,  assort  perfectly 
well  with  the  present  state  of  the  markets.    Most  folks  try  to  live 
as  much  on  their  own  produce  as  they  can,  by  way  of  fighting  off 
distress ;    and  though  speculating  farmers  and  landlords   must 
suffer,  I  think  the  temporajry  ague-fit  will,  on  the  whole,  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country.    It  will  check  that  inordinate  and  un- 
becoming spirit  of  expense,  or  rather  extravagance,  which  was 
poisoning  all  classes,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  sober  virtues  of  our 
ancestors.    It  will  also  have  the  efiect  of  teaching  the  landed  in- 
terest, that  their  connection  with  their  farmers  should  be  of  a  nature 
more  intimate  than  that  of  mere  payment  and  receipt  of  rent, 
and  that  the  largest  offerer  for  a  lease  is  often  the  person  least 
entitled  to  be  preferred  as  a  tenant.     Above  all,  it  will  complete 
the  destruction  of  those  execrable  quacks,  terming  themselves 
land-doctors,  who  professed,  from  a  two  days'  scamper  over  your 
estate,  to  tell  you  its  constitution, — ^in  other  words,  its  value, — 
acre  by  acre.     These  men,  paid  according  to  the  golden  hopes 
they  held  out,  afforded  by  their  reports  one  principal  means  of  de- 
ceiving both  landlord  and  tenant,  by  setting  an  ideal  and  extrava- 
gant value  upon  land,  which  seemed  to  entitle  the  one  to  expect, 
and  the  other  to  offer,  rent  far  beyond  what  any  expectation  formed 
by  either,  upon  their  own  acquaintance  with  the  property,  could 
rationally  have  warranted.    More  than  one  landed  gentleman  has 
cursed,  in  my  presence,  the  day  he  ever  consulted  one  of  those 
empirics,  whose  prognostications  induced  him  to  reject  the  offers 
of  substantial  men,  practically  acquainted  with  the  lo'ccde.    Ever, 
my  dear  Morritt,  most  truly  yours.  Waiter  Scott." 

In  October,  1816,  appeared  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register,  containing  Scott's  historical  sketch  of  the  year 
1814 — a  composition  which  would  occupy  two  duodecimo 
volumes,  each  containmg  about  400  pages.  Though  exe- 
cuted with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  sketch  is  as  clear  as 
spirited ;  but  I  need  say  no  more  of  it  here,  as  the  author 
travels  mostly  over  the  same  ground  again  in  his  Life  of 
Napoleon. 
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Scott's  correspondence  proves,  that  during  this  autumn 
he  had  received  many  English  guests  besides  the  good 
spinsters  of  Piccadilly  and  Mr.  M orritt.  I  regret  to  add,  it 
also  proves  that  he  had  continued  all  the  while  to  be  an- 
noyed with  calls  for  money  from  John  Ballantyne ;  yet, 
before  the  twelfth  of  November  called  him  to  Edinburgh, 
he  appears  to  have  nearly  finished  the  first  "  Tales  of  My 
Landlord."  He  had,  moreover,  concluded  a  negotiation 
with  Constable  and  Longman  for  a  series  of  Letters  on  the 
History  of  Scotland : — of  which,  however,  if  he  ever  wrote 
any  part,  the  MS.  has  not  been  discovered.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  may  have  worked  some  detached  fragments  into 
his  long  subsequent  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather."  The  fol- 
lowing letter  shows,  likewise,  that  he  was  now  busy  with 
plans  of  building  at  Abbotsford,  and  deep  in  consultation 
with  an  artist  eminent  for  his  skill  in  Gothic  architecture, — 
Mr.  Edward  Blore,  R.  A.   . 

«  To  Daniel  Terry,  Esq. 

«  November  12th,  1816. 

"  My  dear  Terry, 

"I  have  been  shockingly  negligent  in  acknowledging  your 
repeated  favors  ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  I  have  had  very  little  to 
say,  with  a  great  deal  to  do ;  so  that  I  trusted  to  your  kindness  to 
forgive  my  apparent  want  of  kindness,  and  indisputable  lack  of 
punctuality.  You  will  readily  suppose  that  I  have  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  of  the  prosperity  of  your  household,  particularly 
of  the  good  health  of  my  little  namesake  and  his  mother.  (God- 
mothers of  yore  used  to.be  fairies  ;  and,  though  only  a  godfather, 
I  think  of  sending  you,  one  day,  &  fairy  gift — a  little  drama,  namely, 
which,  if  the  audience  be  indulgent,  may  be  of  use  to  him.  Of 
course  you  will  stand  godfather  to  it  yourself:  it  is  yet  only  in 
embryo — a  sort  of  poetical  Hans  in  Kelder — nor  am  I  sure  when 
I  can  bring  him  forth  ;  not  for  this  season,  at  any  rate.  You  will 
receive,  in  the  course  of  a  few  day's,  my  late  whereahotOs  in  four 
volumes :  there  are  two  tales — ^the  last  of  which  I  really  pi;efer  to 
any  fictitious  narrative  I  have  yet  been  able  to  produce— the  first 
is  wishwashy  enough.  The  subject  of  the  second  tale  lies  among 
the  old  Scottish  Cameronians — ^nay,  I'll  tickle  ye  off  a  Cove- 
nanter as  readily  as  old  Jack  could  do  a  young  Prince ;  and  a  rare 
fellow  he  is  when  brought  forth  in  his  true  colors.  Were  it  not 
for  the  necessity  of  using  scriptural  language,  which  is  essential 
to  the  character,  but  improper  for  the  stage,  it  would  be  very  dra- 
matic.    But  of  all  this  you  will  judge  by  and  by.    To  give  the 
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go-by  to  the  public,  I  have  doubled  and  leaped  into  my  form,  like 
a  hare  in  snow  ;  that  is,  I  have  changed  my  publisher,  and  come 
forth  like  a  maiden  knight's  white  shield,  (there  is  a  conceit !)  without 
any  adhesion  to  fame  gained  in  former  adventures  (anotner  !),or, 
in  other  words,  with  a  virgin  title-page  (another !)— I  should  not 
be  so  light-hearted  about  all  this,  but  tbat  it  is  very  nearly  finished 
and  out,  which  is  always  a  blithe  moment  for  Mr.  Author.  And 
now  to  other  matters.  The  books  came  safe,  and  were  unpacked 
two  days  since,  on  our  comin?  to  town — most  ingeniously  were 
they  stowed  in  the  legs  of  uie  very  handsome  stand  for  Lord 
Byron's  vase,  with  which  our  friend  George  Bullock  has  equipped 
me.  I  was  made  very  happy  to  receive  him  at  Abbotsford,  though 
only  for  a  start ;  and  no  less  so  to  see  Mr.  Blore,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived your  last  letter.  He  is  a  very  fine  young  man,  modest, 
simple,  and  unaffected  in  his  manners,  as  well  as  a  most  capital 
artist.  I  have  had  the  ajssistance  of  both  these  -gentlemen  in 
arranging  an  addition  to  the  cottage  at  Abbotsford,  intended  to 
connect  the  present  farm-house  with  the  line  of  low  buildings  to 
the  right  of  it.  Mr.  Bullock  will  show  you  the  plan,  which  I  think 
is  very  ingenious.  He  has  promised  to  give  it  his  consideration  with 
respect  to  the  interior ;  and  Mr.  Blore  has  drawn  me  a  very  hand- 
some elevation,  both  to  the  road  and  to  the  river.  I  expect  to  get 
some  decorations  from  the  old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  particularly 
the  cope-stones  of  the  door- way,  or  lintels,  as  we  call  them,  and  a 
niche  or  two — one  very  handsome  indeed !  Better  get  a  niche  from 
the  Tolbooth  than  a  niche  in  it,  to  which  such  building  operations 
are  apt  to  bring  the  projectors.  This  addition  will  give  me, — 
first, — a  handsome  boudoir,  in  which  I  intend  to  place  Mr.  Bul- 
lock's Shakspeare,*  with  his  superb  cabinet,  which  serves  as  a 
pedestal.  This  opens  into  the  little  drawing-room,  to  which  it 
serves  as  a  chapel  of  ease  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  a  handsome 
dining-parlor  of  27  feet  by  18,  with  three  windows  to  the  north, 
and  one  to  the  south,  the  last  to  be  Gothic,  and  filled  with  stained 
glass.  Besides  these  commodities,  there  is  a  small  conservatory 
or  green-house  ;  and  a  study  for  myself,  which  we  design  to  fit  up 
wim  ornaments  firom  Melrose  Abbey.  Bullock  made  several  casts 
with  his  own  hands — masks,  and  so  forth,  delightful  .for  cor- 
nices, &c. 

"  Do  not  let  Mrs.  Terry  think  of  the  windows  till  little  Wat  is 
duly  cared  after.f    I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Blore  that  he  is  a  fine 

*  A  oast  from  the  monumental  effigy  at  Stratford-upon-Avon — ^now 
in  the  library  at  Abbotsford — was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Georffe  Bullock,  long 
distinguished  in  London  as  a  collector  of  curiosities  ror  sale,  and  hon- 
orably so  by  his  "  Mexican  MtLseumj^  which  formed  during  several 
years  a  popular  exhibition  throughout  the  country.  This  mgenious 
man  was,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  sequel,  a  great  favorite  with 
Scott. 

t  Mrs.  Terry  had  offered  the  services  of  her  elegant  pencil  in  de- 
rigning  some  windows  of  painted  glass  for  Scott's  armory,  dDc. 
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thriving  fellow,  very  like  papa.  About  my  armorial  bearings :  I 
will  send  you  a  correct  drawing  of  them  as  soon  as  I  can  get  hold 
of  Blore ;  namely — of  the  scutcheons  of  my  grandsires  on  each 
side,  and  my  own.  I  could  detail  them  in  the  jargon  of  heraldry, 
but  it  is  better  to  speak  to  your  eyes  by  translating  them  into 
colored  drawings,  as  the  sublime  science  of  armory  has  fallen  into 
some  neglect  of  late  years,  with  all  its  mascles,  buckles,  crescents, 
and  boars  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth. 

"  I  was  very  sorry  I  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  attention  to 
your  friend  Mr.  Abbot,  not  being  in  town  at  the  time.  I  grieve  to 
say,  that  neither  the  genius  of  Kean,  nor  the  charms  of  Miss 
O'Neill,  could  bring  me  from  the  hill-side  and  the  sweet  society 
of  Tom  Purdie.  AH  our  family  are  very  well — Walter  as  tall 
nearly  ajs  I  am,  fishing  salmon  and  shooting  moor-fowl  and  black- 
cock, in  good  style  ;  the  girls  growing  up,  and,  as  yet,  not  losing 
their  simplicity  of  character ;  little  Charles  excellent  at  play,  and 
not  deficient  at  learning,  when  the  young  dog  will  take  pains. 
Abbotsford  is  looking  pretty  at  last,  and  the  planting  is  making 
some  show.  I  have  several  hundred  acres  thereof,  running  out  as 
far  as  beyond  the  lake.  We  observe  with  great  pleasure  the 
steady  rise  which  you  make  in  public  opinion,  and  expect,  one 
day,  to  hail  you  stage-manager.  Believe  me.  my  dear  Terry, 
always  very  much  yours, 

W.  Scott. 

"  P.  S. — The  Counsellor,  and  both  the  Ballantynes,  are  well 
and  hearty." 

On  the  first  of  December  the  first  series  of  the  Tales  of 
My  Landlord  appeared,  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
the  title-page,  and  the  change  of  publishers,  and  the  at- 
tempt which  had  certably  been  made  to  vary  the  style  both 
of  delineation  and  of  language,  all  doubts  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  from  the  same  hand  with  Waverley  had 
worn  themselves  out  before  the  lapse  of  a  week.  The 
enthusiasm  of  their  reception  among  the  highest  literary 
circles  of  London  may  be  gathered  (com  the  following 
letter  :— 

«  To  WaUer  ScoU,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

"  Albemarle  Street,  14th  December,  1816. 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"  Although  I  dare  not  address  you  as  the  author  of  certain 
*  Tales,'  (which,  however,  must  be  written  either  by  Walter  Scott 
or  the  Devil,)  yet  nothing  can  restrain  me  from  thinking  it  is  to 
your  influence  with  the  author  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  essential 
honor  of  being  one  of  their  publishers,  and  I  must  intrude  upon 
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you  to  offer  my  most  hearty  thanks — ^not  divided,  but  doubled — 
alike  for  my  worldly  gain  therein,  and  for  the  great  acquisition  of 
professional  reputation  which  their  publication  has  already  procured 
me.  I  believe  I  might,  under  any  oath  that  could  be  proposed, 
swear  that  I  never  experienced  such  unmixed  pleasure  as  the  read- 
ing of  this  exquisite  work  has  afforded  me,  and  if  you  could  see 
me,  as  the  author's  literary  chamberlain,  receiving  tne  unanimous 
and  vehement  praises  of  every  one  who  has  read  it,  and  the  curses 
of  those  whose  needs  my  scanty  supply  could  not  satisfy,  you 
might  judge  of  the  sincerity  with  which  I  now  entreat  you  to  assure 
him  of  the  most  complete  success.  Lord  Holland,  said,  when  I 
asked  his  opinion — '  Opinion !  We  did  not  one  of  us  go  to  bed  last 
night — ^nothing  slept  but  my  gout'  Frere,  Hallam,  Boswell,* 
Lord  Glenbervie,  William  Lamb,t  all  agree  that  it  surpasses  all 
the  other  novels.  Gifford's  estimate  is  increased  at  every  reperu- 
saL  Heber  says  there  are  only  two  men  in  the  world — Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Byron. '  Between  you,  you  have  given  existence 
to  a  THIRD.    Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Murray." 

To  this  cordial  efRision  Scott  returned  the  following 
answer.  It  was  necessary,  since  he  had  fairly  resolved 
against  compromising  his  incognito,  that  he  should  be 
prepared  not  only  to  repel  the  impertinent  curiosity  of 
strangers,  but  to  evade  the  proffered  congratulations  of 
overflowing  kindness.  He  contrived,  however,  to  do  so, 
on  this  and  all  similar  occasions,  in  a  style  of  equivoque 
which  could  never  be  seriously  misunderstood : — 

"  To  John  Murray^  Esq.f  AlhemarU  Street,  London, 

"  Edinburgh,  18th  December,  1816. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  give  you  heartily  joy  of  the  success  of  the  Tales,  although 
I  do  not  claim  that  paternal  interest  in  them  which  my  iriends  do 
me  the  credit  to  assign  me.  I  assure  you  I  have  never  read  a  vol- 
ume of  them  until  they  were  printed,  and  can  only  join  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  applauding  the  true  and  striking  portraits 
which  they  present  of  old  Scottish  manners.  I  do  not  expect  im- 
plicit reliance  to  be  placed  on  my  disavowal,  because  I  know  very 
well  that  he  who  is  disposed  not  to  own  a  work  must  necessarily 
deny  it,  and  that  otherwise  his  secret  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  all 
who  choose  to  ask  the  question,  since  silence  in  such  a  case  must 

*  The  late  James  Boswell,   Esq.,  of  the  Temple — second  son  of 
Bozzy. 

t  The  Honorable  William  Lamb-^now  Lord  Melbourne. 
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alwajrs  pass  for  consent,  or  rather  assent  But  I  have  a  mode  of 
convincing  you  that  I  am  perfectly  serious  in  my  denial — ^pretty 
similar  to  that  by  which  Solomon  mstin^uished  the  fictitious  from 
the  real  mother — ^and  that  is,  by  reviewmg  the  work,  which  I  take 
to  be  an  operation  equal  to  that  of  quartering  the  child.  But  this 
is  only  on  condition  I  can  have  Mr.  Krskine's  assistance,  who  ad- 
mires the  work  greatly  more  than  I  do,  though  I  think  the  painting^ 
of  the  second  tale  both  true  and  powerfuL  I  knew  Old  Mortality 
very  well ;  his  name  was  Paterson,  but  few  knew  him  otherwise 
than  by  his  nickname.  The  first  tale  is  not  very  orimnal  in  its 
concoction,  and  lame  and  impotent  in  its  conclusion.  My  love  to 
Gifibrd.  I  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in  work  this  summer,  or 
I  would  have  sent  the  Gypsies ;  indeed  I  was  partly  stdpped  by 
finding  it  impossible  to  procure  a  few  words  of  their  language. 

^  Constable  wrote  to  me  about  two  months  since,  desirous  of 
having  a  new  edition  pf  Paul ;  but  not  hearing  from  you,  I  con- 
clude you  are  still  on  hand.  Longman's  people  had  then  only 
sixty  copies. 

^  Kind  compliments  to  Heber,  whom  I  expected  at  Abbotsford 
this  summer ;  also  to'Mr.  Croker  and  all  your  four-o'clock  visitors. 
I  am  just  going  to  Abbotsford  to  make  a  small  addition  to  my 
premises  there.  I  have  now  about  700  acres,  thanks  to  the  book- 
sellers and  the  discerning  public.    Yours  truly, 

Walter   Scott. 

"  P.  S. — ^I  have  much  to  ask  about  Lord  Byron,  if  I  had  time. 
The  third  canto  of  the  Child e  is  inimitable.  Of  the  last  poems, 
there  are  one  or  two  which  indicate  rather  an  irregular  play  of 
imagination.*  What  a  pity  that  a  man  of  such  exquisite  genius 
will  not  be  contented  to  be  happy  on  the  ordinary  terms !  I  de- 
clare my  heart  bleeds  when  I  think  of  him,  self-banished  from  the 
country  to  which  he  is  an  honor." 

Mr.  Murray,  gladly  embracing  this  offer  of  an  article  for 
his  journal  on  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  begged  Scott  to 
take  a  wider  scope,  and,  dropping  all  respect  for  the  idea 
of  a  divided  parentage,  to  place  together  any  materials  he 
might  have  for  the  illustration  of  8ie  Waverley  Novels  in 
general ;  he  suggested,  in  particular,  that,  instead  of  draw- 
ing up  a  long-promised  disquisition  on  the  Gypsies  in  a 
separate  shape,  whatever  he  had  to  say  concerning  that 
picturesque  generation  might  be  introduced  by  way  of  com- 
ment on  the  character  of  Meg  Merrilies.     What  Scott's 

*  PariBina— -The  Dream— and  the  "  Domestic  Pieces  "  had  been  re- 
cently published. 
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original  conception  had  been  I  know  not ;  he  certainly  gave 
bis  reviewal  all  the  breadth  which  Murray  could  have 
wished,  and,  inter  alioy  diversified  it  with  a  few  anecdotes 
of  the  Scottish  Gypsies.  But  the  late  excellent  biographer 
of  John  Knox,  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie,  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
considered  the  representation  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  story 
of  Old  Mortality  as  so  unfair  as  to  demand  at  his  hands  a 
very  serious  rebuke.  The  Doctor  forthwith  published,  in  a 
magazine  called  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  a  set  ot 
papers,  in  which  the  historical  foundations  of  that  tale  were 
attacked  with  indignant  warmth ;  and  though  Scott,  when 
he  first  heard  of  these  invectives,  expressed  his  resolution 
never  even  to  read  them,  he  found  the  impression  they  were 
producing  so  strong,  that  he  soon  changed  his  purpose,  and 
finally  devoted  a  very  large  part  of  his  article  for  the 
Quarterly  Review  to  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  own  pic- 
ture of  the  Covenanters.* 

*  Since  I  have  mentioned  this  reviewal,  T  may  as  well,  to  avoid  recur- 
rence to  it,  express  here  my  conviction,  that  iirskine,  not  Scott,  was 
the  anthor  of  the  critical  estimate  of  the  Waverley  Novels  which  it 
embraces — although  for  the  purpose  of  mystiBcation  Scott  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  transcribe  the  paragraphs  in  which  tliat  estimate  is  con- 
tained. At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  add  that,  had  Scott  really  been 
the  sole  author  of  this  reviewal,  he  need  not  have  incurred  the  severe 
censure  which  has  been  applied  to  his  supposed  conduct  in  the  matter. 
After  all,  his  judgment  of  his  own  works  must  have  been  allowed  to  be 
not  above,  but  very  far  under  the  mark  ;  and  the  whole  affair  would,  1 
think,  have  been  considered  by  every  candid  person  exactly  as  the  let- 
ter about  Solomon  and  the  rival  mothers  was  by  Murray,  (jifFord,  and 
"  the  four-o'clock  visitors  "  of  Albemarle  Street — as  a  good  joke.  A 
better  joke  certainly  than  the  allusion  to  the  report  of  Thomas  Scott 
being  the  real  author  of  Waverley,  at  the  close  of  the  article,  was  never 
penned ;  and  I  think  it  includes  a  confession  over  which  a  misanthrope 
mi^ht  have  chuckled  : — "  We  intended  here  to  conclude  this  long 
article,  when  a  strong  report  reached  us  of  certain  Transatlantic  con- 
fessions, which,  if  genuine,  (though  of  this  we  know  nothing,)  assign 
a  different  author  to  these  volumes  than  the  party  suspected  by  our 
Scottish  correspondents.  Yet  a  critic  may  be  excused  seizing  upon 
the  nearest  suspicious  person,  on  the  principle  happily  expressed  by 
Claverhouse,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow.  Efe  had  been,  it 
seems,  in  search  of  a  gifted  weaver,  who  used  to  hold  forth  at  con- 
venticles :  '  I  sent  for  the  webster,  (weaver ;)  they  brought  in  his 
brother  for  him :  though  he,  may  be,  cannot  preach  like  his  brother,  I 
doubt  not  but  he  is  as  well-principled  as  he,  wherefore  I  thought  it 
would  be  no  great  fault  to  give  him  the  trouble  to  go  to  jail  witn  the 
rest  !*  " — MisceUaneotts  Prose  Works y  vol.  xix.  pp.  ^,  86. 

VOL.  IV.  3 
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Before  the  first  Tales  of  My  Landlord  were  six  weeks 
old,  two  editions  of  2000  copies  disappeared,  and  a  third 
of  2000  was  put  to  press ;  but  notwithstanding  this  rapid 
success,  which  was  still  further  continued,  and  the  friendly 
relations  which  always  subsisted  between  the  author  and 
Mr.  Murray,  circumstances  ere  long  occurred  which  carried 
the  publication  of  the  work  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Con- 
stable. 

The  author's  answer  to  Dr.  M'Crie,  and  his  Introduction 
of  1830,  have  exhausted  the  historical  materials  on  which 
he  constructed  his  Old  Mortality ;  and  the  origin  of  the 
Black  Dwarf,  as  to  the  conclusion  of  which  story  he  ap- 
pears on  reflection  to  have  completely  adopted  the  opinion 
of  honest  Blackwood,  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  an  anecdote  of  his  early  wanderings  in  Tweeddale.  The 
latter  tale,  however  imperfect,  and  unworthy  as  a  work  of 
art  to  be  placed  high  in  the  catalogue  of  his  productions, 
derives  a  singular  interest  from  its  delineation  of  the  dark 
feelings  so  often  connected  with  physical  deformity  ;  feelings 
which  appear  to  have  diffused  their  shadow  over  the  whole 
genius  of  Byron — and  which,  but  for  this  single  picture,  we 
should  hardly  have  conceived  ever  to  have  passed  through 
Scott's  happier  mind.  All  the  bitter  blasphemy  of  spirit 
which,  from  infancy  to  the  tomb,  swelled  up  in  Byron 
against  the  unkindness  of  nature ;  which  sometimes  per- 
verted, even  his  filial  love  into  a  sentiment  of  diabolical 
malignity ;  all  this  black  and  desolate  train  of  reflections 
must  have  been  encountered  and  deliberately  subdued  by 
the  .manly  parent  of  the  Black  Dwarf.  Old  Mortality,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  remarkable  as  the  novelisfs  first  attempt 
to  repeople  the  past  by  the  power  of  imagination  working  on 
materials  furnished  by  books.  In  Waverley  he  revived  the 
fervid  dreams  of  his  boyhood,  and  drew,  not  from  printed  rec- 
ords, but  from  the  artless  oral  narratives  of  his  Invemahyles. 
In  Guy  Mannering,  he  embodied  characters  and  manners 
familiar  to  his  own  wandering  youth.  But  whenever  his 
letters  mention  Old  Mortality  in  its  progress,  they  represent 
him  as  strong  in  the  confidence  that  the  industry  with  which 
he  had  pored  over  a  library  of  forgotten  tracts  would  enable 
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him  to  identify  himself  with  the  time  in  which  they  had 
birth,  as  completely  as  if  he  had  listened  with  his  own  ears 
to  the  dismal  sermons  of  Peden,  ridden  with  Claverhouse 
and  Dalzell  in  the  route  of  Bolhwell,  and  been  an  advocate 
at  the  bar  of  the  Privy-Council,  when  Lauderdale  cate- 
chised and  tortured  the  assassins  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  To 
reproduce  a  departed  age  with  such  minute  and  life-like 
accuracy  as  this  tale  exhibits,  demanded  a  far  more  ener- 
getic sympathy  of  imagination  than  had  been  called  for  in 
any  effort  of  his  serious  verse.  It  is  indeed  most  curiously 
instructive  for  any  student  of  art  to  compare  the  Round- 
heads of  Rokeby  with  the  Bluebonnets  of  Old  Mortality. 
For  the  rest — the  story  is  framed  with  a  deeper  skill  than 
any  of  the  preceding  novels  ;  the  canvass  is  a  broader  one  ; 
the  characters  are  contrasted  and  projected  with  a  power 
and  felicity  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  master  ever 
surpassed ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged 
against  him  as  a  disparager  of  the  Covenanters,  it  is  to  me 
very  doubtful  whether  the  inspiration  of  romantic  chivalry 
ever  prompted  him  to  nobler  emotions  than  he  has  lavished 
on  the  reanimation  of  their  stem  and  solemn  enthusiasm. 
This  work  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  M armion  of  his 
novels. 

I  have  declined  the  power  of  farther  illustrating  its 
historical  groundworks,  but  I  am  enabled  by  Mr.  Train's 
kindness  to  give  some  interesting  additions  to  Scott's  own 
account  of  this  novel  as  a  composition.  The  generous 
Supervisor  visited  him  in  Edinburgh  in  May,  1816,  a  few 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  Antiquary,  carrying  with 
him  several  relics  which  he  wished  to  present  to  his  collec- 
tion, among  others  a  purse  that  had  belonged  to  Rob  Roy  ; 
and  also  a  fresh  heap  of  traditionary  gleanings,  which  he 
had  gathered  among  the  tale-tellers  of  his  district.  One  of 
these  last  was  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Train  from  a 
Mr.  Broadfoot,  "  schoolmaster  at  the  clachan  of  Penning- 
ham,  and  author  of  the  cekbrated  song  of  the  Hills  of 
Galloway " — ^with  which  I  confess  myself  unacquainted. 
Broadfoot  had  facetiously  signed  his  communication,  Clash" 
bottom — "a   professional  appellation,   derived,"  says   Mr, 
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Train,  "  from  the  use  of  the  birch,  and  by  which  he  was 
usually  addressed  anaong  his  conapanions, — who  assembled, 
not  at  the  Wallace  Inn  of  Gandercleugh,  but  at  the  sign  of 
the  Shoulder  of  Mutton  at  Newton-Stewart."  Scott  re- 
ceived these  gifts  with  benignity,  and  invited  the  friendly 
donor  to  breakfast  next  morning.  He  found  him  at  work  in 
his  library,  and  surveyed  with  enthusiastic  curiosity  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  especially  its  only  picture,  a  portrait 
of  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  Train  expressed  the  surprise 
with  which  every  one  who  had  known  Dundee  only  in  the 
pages  of  the  Presbyterian  Annalists,  must  see  for  the  first 
time  that  beautiful  and  melancholy  visage,  worthy  of  the 
most  pathetic  dreams  of  romance.  Scott  replied,  "  that 
no  character  had  been  so  foully  traduced  as  the  Viscount  of 
Dundee — that,  thanks  to  Wodrow,  Cruikshanks,  and  such 
chroniclers,  he,  who  was  every  inch  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man, still  passed  among  the  Scottish  vulgar  for  a  rqffian 
desperado,  who  rode  a  goblin  horse,  was  proof  against  shot, 
and  in  league  with  the  Devil."  '  "  Might  he  not,"  said  Mr. 
Train,  "  be  made,  in  good  hands,  the  hero  of  a  national 
romance  as  interesting  as  any  about  either  Wallace  or 
Prince  Charlie  ? "  "  He  might,"  said  Scott,  "  but  your 
western  zealots  would  require  to  be  faithfully  portrayed  in 
order  to  bring  him  out  with  the  right  effect."  "  And  what," 
resumed  Train,  "  if  the  story  were  to  be  delivered  as  if  from 
the  mouth  of  (DM  Mortality  1  Would  he  not  do  as  well 
as  the  Minstrel  did  in  the  Lay  ?  "  "  Old  Mortality  I "  said 
Scott — "  who  was  he  ? "  Mr.  Train  then  told  what  he 
could  remember  of  old  Paterson,  and,  seeing  how  much  his 
story  interested  the  hearer,  offered  to  inquire  farther  about 
that  enthusiast  on  his  return  to  Galloway.  "  Do  so  by  all 
means,"  said  Scott — ^^  I  assure  you  I  shall  look  with  anxiety 
for  your  communication."  He  said  nothing  at  this  time  of 
his  own  meeting  with  Old  Mortality  in  the  churchyard  of 
Dunotter — and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  meet- 
ing was  thus  recalled  to  his  recollection ;  or  that  to  this  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Train  we  owe  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Tales  of  My  Landlord,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  Claver- 
house's  period  for  the  scene  of  one  of  its  first  fictions.     I 
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think  it  highly  probable  that  we  owe  a  further  obligation 
to  the  worthy  Supervisor's  presentation  of  Rob  Roy's 
spleuchan. 

The  original  design  for  the  First  Series  of  Jedediah 
Cleishbotham  was,  as  Scott  told  me,  to  include  four  sepa- 
rate tales,  illustrative  of  four  districts  of  the  country,  in  the 
like  number  of  volumes  ;  but,  his  imagination  once  kindled 
upon  any  theme,  he  could  not  but  pour  himself  out  freely 
— so  that  notion  was  soon  abandoned. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS  PUBLISHED— SCOTT  ASPIRES  TO 
BE  A  BARON  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  — LETTER  TO  THE 
DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  CONCERNING  POACHERS.  ETC. — 
FIRST  ATTACK  OF  CRAMP  IN  THE  STOMACH  —  LETTERS 
TO  MORRITT  — TERRY  — AND  MRS.  MACLEAN  CLEPHANE 
—  STORY  OF  THE  DOOM  OP  DEVORGOIL  —  JOHN  KEM- 
BLE'S  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE  STAGE  — WILLIAM  L AID- 
LAW  ESTABLISHED  AT  KAESIDE  —  NOVEL  OF  ROB  ROY 
PROJECTED  — LETTER  TO  SOUTHEY  ON  THE  RELIEF  OF 
THE  POOR,  ETC.  —  LETTER  TO  LORD  MONTAGU  ON 
HOGG'S  QUEEN'S  WAKE,  AND  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  FRAN- 
CES LADY  DOUGLAS  — 1817. 

Within  less  than  a  month,  the  Black  Dwarf  and  Old 
Mortality  were  followed  by  "  Harold  the  Dauntless,  by  the 
author  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain."  This  poem  had  been, 
it  appears,  begun  several  years  back;  nay,  part  of  it  had 
been  actually  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Childe 
Harold,  though  that  circumstance  had  escaped  the  author's 
remembrance  when  he  penned,  in  1830,  his  Introduction 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  for  he  there  says,  *'  I  am  still  as- 
tonished at  my  having  committed  the  gross  error  of  select- 
ing the  very  name  which  Lord  Byron  had  made  so  famous." 
The  volume  was  published  by  Messrs.  Constable,  and  had, 

3* 
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in  those  booksellers'  phrase,  "considerable  success."  It 
has  never,  however,  been  placed  on  a  level  with  Triermain ; 
and,  though  it  contains  many  vigorous  pictures,  and  splen- 
did verses,  and  here  and  there  some  happy  hpmor,  the  con- 
fusion and  harsh  transitions  of  the  fable,  and  the  dim  rude- 
ness of  character  and  manners,  seem  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  inferiority  in  public  favor.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  author  should  have  redoubled  his  aversion  to  the  notion 
of  any  more  serious  performance  in  verse.  He  had  seized 
on  an  instrument  of  wider  compass,  and  which,  handled 
with  whatever  rapidity,  seemed  to  reveal  at  every  touch 
treasures  that  had  hitherto  slept  unconsciously  within  him. 
He  had  thrown  off  his  fetters,  and  might  well  go  forth  re- 
joicing in  the  native  elasticity  of  his  strength. 

It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence  in  hterary  history, 
that,  as  Cervantes,  driven  from  the  stage  of  Madrid  by  the 
success  of  Lope  de  Vega,  threw  himself  into  prose  ro- 
mance, and  produced,  at  the  moment  when  the  world  con- 
sidered him  as  silenced  forever,  the  Don  Quixote  which  has 
outlived  Lope's  two  thousand  triumphant  dramas — ^so  Scott, 
abandoning  verse  to  Byron,  should  have  rebounded  from 
his  fall  by  the  only  prose  romances  which  seem  to  be  classed 
with  the  masterpiece  of  Spanish  genius,  by  the  general 
judgment  of  Europe. 

I  shall  insert  two  letters,  in  which  he  announces  the  pub- 
lication of  Harold  the  Dauntless,  In  the  first  of  them,  he 
also  mentions  the  light  and  humorous  little  piece  entitled 
The  Sultan  of  Serendib,  or  the  Search  after  Happiness, 
originally  published  in  a  weekly  paper,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  old  Bissayists,  which  about  this  time  issued  from  John 
Ballantyne's  premises,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  "  the 
Sale-Room."  The  paper  had  slender  success;  and, 
though  Scott  wrote  several  things  for  it,  none  of  them, 
except  this  metrical  essay,  attracted  any  notice.  The  Sak- 
Room  was,  in  fact,  a  dull  and  hopeless  conoem ;  and  I 
should  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  mentioning,  but  for 
the  confirmation  it  lends  to  my  suspicion  that  Sfi".  John 
Ballantyne  was  very  unwilling,  after  all  his  warnings,  to  re- 
tire completely  from  the  field  of  publfehing. 
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«  To  J,  B.  &  MmiU,  Esq.,  M.  P^  Rokeby  Park. 

«MydearMorritt,  «  Edinburgh,  ia.,  30.  1817. 

**  1  hope  to  send  you  in  a  couple  of  days  Harold  the  Daunt*- 
less,  which  has  not  turned  out  so  good  as  I  uiought  it  would  have 
done.  I  begin  to  get  too  old  and  stupid,  I  think,  for  poetry,  and 
will  certainly  never  again  adventure  on  a  grand  scale.  For 
amusement,  and  to  help  a  little  publication  that  is  going  on  here, 
I  have  spun  a  doggerel  tale  called  the  Search  after  Happiness,  of 
which  I  shall  send  a  copy  by  post,  if  it  is  of  a  frankable  size ;  if 
not,  I  can  put  it  up  with  the  Dauntless.  Among  other  misfortunes 
of  Harold  is  his  name,  but  the  thing  was  partly  printed  before 
Childe  Harold  was  in  question. 

*^  My  great  and  good  news  at  present  is,  that  the  bog  (that  perpet- 
ual hobbyhorse)  has  produced  a  commodity  of  most  excellent  marl, 
and  promises  to  be  of  the  very  last  consequence  to  my  wild  ground 
in  the  neighborhood ;  for  nothing  can  equal  the  effect  of  marl  as 
a  top-dressing.  Methinks  (in  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio)  I  see  aU  the 
blue-bank,  the  hinny-lee,  and  the  other  provinces  of  my  poor  king- 
dom, waving  with  deep  rye-grass  and  clover,  like  the  meadows  at 
Rokeby.    In  honest  truth,  it  will  do  me  yeoman's  service. 

**My  next  good  tidings  are,  that  Jedediah  carries  the  world 
before  him.  Six  thousand  have  been  disposed  of,  and  three  thou- 
sand more  are  pressing  onward,  which  will  be  worth  £2500  to  the 
worthy  pedagogue  of  Gandercleugh.  Some  of  the  Scotch  Whigs, 
of  the  right  old  fanatical  leaven,  have  waxed  wroth  with  Jedediah — 

*  But  shall  we  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ? 
The  cold  moon  shines  by  night, 
And  when  we  wander  here  and  there, 
We  then  do  go  most  right.' 

After  all,  these  honest  gentlemen  are  like  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
their  ideas  of  portrait-painting.  They  require  the  pictures  of  thcar 
predecessors  to  be  likenesses,  and  at  the  same  time  demand  that 
they  shall  be  painted  without  shade,  being  probably  of  opinion, 
with  the  virgin  majesty  of  England,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
nature. 

"  I  presume  you  will  be  going  almost  immediately  to  London — 
at  least  all  our  Scotch  menu>ers  are  requested  to  be  at  their  posts, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess.  The  finances 
are  the  only  ticklish  matter,  but  there  is,  after  all,  plenty  of  money 
in  the  country,  now  that  our  fever-fit  is  a  little  over.  In  Britain, 
when  there  is  the  least  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  the  public,  they 
are  exactly  like  people  in  a  crowd,  who  take  the  alarm,  and  shoul- 
der each  other  to  and  fro  till  some  dozen  or  two  of  the  weakest  are 
borne  down  and  trodden  to  death ;  whereas,  if  they  would  but  have 
patience  and  remain  quiet,  there  would  be  a  safe  and  speedy  end 
to  their  embarrassment.  IIow  we  want  Billie  Pitt  now  to  get  up 
And  give  the  tone  to  our  feelings  and  opinions ! 
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*<  As  1  take  up  this  letter  to  finish  the  same,  I  hear  that  the 
Prince  Regent  has  been  attacked  and  fired  at  Since  he  was  not 
hurt,  (for  I  should  be  sincerely  sorry  for  my  fat  friend,)!  see  nothing 
but  good  luck  to  result  from  this  assault  It  will  make  him  a  good 
manageable  boy,  and,  I  think,  secure  you  a  quiet  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment Adieu,  my  dear  Morritt;  God  bless  you.  Let  me  know  if 
the  gimcracks  come  safe — I  mean  the  book,  &c.    £ver  yours, 

Walter  Sgott." 

"  To  the  Lady  Lotdsa  Shiarty  Gloucester  Placej  London, 

"Edinburgh,  Jan.  31,  1817. 

**'  My  dear  Lady  Louisa, 

^  This  accompanies  Harold  the  Dmtntless.  1  thought  once  I 
should  have  made  it  something  clever^  but  it  turned  vapid  upon  my 
imagination ;  and  I  finished  it  at  last  with  hurry  and  impatience. 
Nobody  knows,  tiiat  has  not  tried  the  feverish  trade  of  poetry,  how 
much  it  depends  upon  mood  and  whim :  I  don't  wonder,  that,  in 
dismissing  all  the  other  deities  of  Paganism,  the  Muse  should  have 
been  retained  by  common  consent ;  for,  in  sober  reality,  writing 
good  verses  seems  to  depend  upon  something  separate  from  the 
volition  of  the  author.  I  sometimes  think  my  fingers  set  up  for 
themselves,  independent  of  my  head ;  for  twenty  times  I  have 
begun  a  thing  on  a  certain  plan,  and  never  in  my  life  adhered  to  it 
(in  a  work  of  imagination,  that  is)  for  half  an  hour  together.  I 
would  hardly  write  this  sort  of  egotistical  trash  to  any  one  but 
yourself,  yet  it  is  very  true  for  all  that.  What  my  kind  corre- 
spondent had  auticipated  on  account  of  Jedediah's  efiusions,  has 
actually  taken  place ;  and  the  author  of  a  very  good  life  of  Knox 
has,  I  understand,  made  a  most  energetic  attack,  upon  the  score 
that  the  old  Covenanters  are  not  treated  with  decorum.  I  have  not 
read  it,  and  certainly  never  shall.  I  really  think  there  is  nothing 
in  the  book  that  is  not  very  fair  and  legitimate  subject  of  raillery  ; 
and  I  own  I  have  my  suspicions  of  that  very  susceptible  devotion 
which  so  readily  takes  offence :  such  men  should  not  read  books 
of  amusement ;  but  do  they  suppose,  because  they  are  virtuous,  and 
choose  to  be  thought  outrageously  so,  *  there  shall  be  no  cakes  and 
ale  ? ' — '  Ay,  by  our  lady,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  in  the  mouth  too.' 
As  for  the  consequences  to  the  author,  they  can  only  afiect  his 
fortune  or  his  temper — ^the  former,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  long 
fixed  beyond  shot  of  these  sort  of  fowlers  ;  and  for  my  temper,  I 
considered  always  that,  by  subjecting  myself  to  the  irritability 
which  much  greater  authors  have  felt  on  occasions  of  literary  dis- 
pute, I  should  be  laying  in  a  plentiful  stock  of  unhappiuess  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  I  therefore  make  it  a  rule  never  to  read  the  attacks 
made  upon  me.  I  remember  being  capable  of  something  like  this 
sort  of  self-denial  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  for  I  could  not  be 
six  years  old.  I  had  been  put  into  my  bed  in  the  nursery,  and  two 
servant  girls  sat  down  by  the  embers  of  the  fire,  to  have  their  own 
quiet  chat,  and  the  one  began  to  tell  a  most  dismal  ghost  story, 
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<^  which  I  lemember  the  commencement  distinctly  at  this  moment; 
but  perceiving  which  way  the  tale  was  tending,  and  though  neces- 
sarily curious,  being  at  the  same  t^me  conscious  that,  if  I  listened 
on,  I  should  be  frightened  out  of  my  wits  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
I  had  the  force  to  cover  up  my  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  so  that  I 
could  not  hear  another  word  that  was  said  The  oiJy  iz^oor 
venience  attending  a  similar  prudential  line  of  conduct  in  the 
present  case,  is,  that  it  may  seem  like  a  deficiency  of  spirit ;  but 
i  am  not  much  afraid  of  that  being  laid  to  n^  charge — my  fault  m 
early  life  (I  hope  long  since  corrected)  having  lain  ratfaw  the  other 
way.    And  so  I  say,  with  mine  honest  Pzior?— 

'  Sleep,  Philo,  untouched,  ob  vof  feaceabla  shel^ 

Nor  take  it  amiss  that  so  littje  1  heed  t^^ee; 
I've  no  malice  at  thee,  and  some  love  for  my  self- 
Then  why  should  I  answer,  since  first  I  must  read  thee  ?  ^ 

**  So  you  are  getting  finely  on  in  London.  I  own  I  am  very  glad 
of  it.  I  am  gtad  the  banditti  act  like  banditti,  4>ecause  it  will  make 
men  of  piropeity  look  round  them  in  time.  This  country  is  very 
like  the  toys  which  folks  buy  for  children,  and  which,  tumble  them 
about  in  any  way  the  urchins  will,  are  always  brought  to  their  feet 
again,  by  the  lead  deposited  in  their  extremities.  The  mass  of 
property  has  the  same  effect  on  our  Constitution^  and  is  a  sort  of 
ballast  which  will  always  right  the  vessel,  to  yfle  a  sailor's  phrase, 
and  bring  it  to  its  due  equipoise. 

^  Ministers  have  acted  most  sillily  in  breaking  np  the  burgher 
volunteers  in  large  towns.  On  the  contrary,  the  service  should 
have  been  made  coercive.  Such  men  have  a  moral  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  besides  their  actual  force,  and  are  so  much 
interested  in  keeping  good  order,  that  you  w^y  always  rely  on 
them,  especially  as  a  corps,  in  which  there  is  j:\ecessarily  a  com- 
mon i^irit  of  union  and  confidence.  But  all  this  is  nonsense 
again,  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby  to  himself. — Adieu,  my  dear  Lady 
Louisa ;  my  sincwe  good  wi^ies  always  attend  you. 

\v*  S. 

Not  to  disturl^  the  narrative  of  his  litei;^  proceedings,  I 
bave  deferred  until  now  tb^e  meotioo  of  an  attempt  which 
Scott  made  during  the  winter  of  1816-1817,  to  exchange 
his  seat  at  the  Clerk's  table  for  one  on  the  bench  of  Ae 
Scotch  Court  of  Exchequfif .  It  had  oft^  occurred  to  me, 
in  the  most  prosperous  years  of  his  life,  ibat  such  a  situa- 
tion would  have  suited  him  better  in  every  respect  than  that 
which  he  held,  and  that  his  never  attaining  a  promotion, 
which  the  Scottish  public  would  have  considered  so  natu- 
i^ly  due  to  his  character  and  services,  reflected  little  honor 
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on  his  political  allies.  Bat  at  the  period  when  I  was  eo- 
titled  to  hint  this  to  him,  he  appeared  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  rank  of  Clerk  of  Session  was  more  compat- 
ible than  that  of  a  Supreme  Judge  with  the  habits  of  a 
literary  man,  who  was  perpetually  publishing,  and  whose 
writings  were  generally  of  the  imaginative  order.  I  had 
also  witnessed  the  zeal  with  which  he  seconded  the  views  of 
more  than  one  of  his  own  friends,  when  their  ambition  was 
directed  to  the  Exchequer  bench.  I  remained,  in  short, 
ignorant  that  he  ever  had  seriously  thought  of  it  for  himself, 
until  the  ruin  of  his  worldly  fortunes  in  1826  ;  nor  had  I 
any  information  that  his  wish  to  obtain  it  had  ever  been 
distinctly  stated,  until  certain  letters,  one  of  which  I  shall 
introduce,  were  placed  in  my  hands  after  his  death,  by  the 
present  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  late  Duke's  answers  to 
these  letters  are  also  before  me ;  but  of  them  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that,  while  they  show  the  warmest  anxiety  to  serve 
Scott,  they  refer  to  private  matters,  which  ultimately  ren- 
dered it  inconsistent  with  his  Grace's  feelings  to  interfere,  at 
the  time  in  question,  with  the  distribution  of  crown  patron- 
age. 1  incline  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  death  of 
this  nobleman,  which  soon  after  left  the  influence  of  his 
house  in  abeyance,  must  have,  &r  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, determined  Scott  to  renounce  all  notions  of 
altering  his  professional  position. 

^  To  iheDukeof  BuecUwih,  fyc.  fye. 

"  Edinbuzgh,  11th  Dec,  1819. 
•*  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

"  Your  Grace  has  been  so  much  my  constant  and  kind  friend 
and  patron  through  the  course  of  my  life,  that  I  trust  I  need  no 
apology  for  thrusting  upon  your  consideration  some  ulterior  views 
which  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  friends,  and  which  I  will 
either  endeavor  to  prosecute,  time  and  place  serving,  or  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of,  as  uiey  appear  to  your  Grace  feasible,  and  likely  to 
be  forwarded  by  your  patronage.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  in 
a  word,  iJiat  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  my  beinj^  put  in 
nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  situation  of  a  Baron  of  Exche- 
quer, when  a  vacancy  shall  take  place.  The  difference  of  the 
emolument  between  that  situation  and  those  which  I  now  hold,  is 
just  £400  a  year,  so  that,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  not  a  very 
great  object    But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rank,  and  also  in  the 
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leisure  afforded  by  a  Baron's  situation  ;  and  a  man  may,  without 
condemnation,  endeavor,  at  my  period  of  life,  to  obtain  as  much 
honor  and  ease  as  he  can  handsomely  come  by.  My  pretsnsions  to 
such  an  honor  (next  to  your  Grace's  countenancing  my  wishes) 
would  rest  very  much  on  the  circumstance  that  my  nomination 
would  vacate  two  good  offices  (Clerk  of  Session  and  Sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire)  to  the  amount  of  £1000  and  £300  a  year;  and, 
besides,  would  extinguish  a  pension  of  £300  which  I  have  for  life, 
over  and  above  my  salary  as  Clerk  of  Session,  as  having  been  in 
office  at  the  time  when  the  Judicature  Act  deprived  us  of  a  part 
of  our  vested  fees  and  emoluments.  The  extinction  of  this  pen- 
sion would  be  just  so  much  saved  to  the  public.  I  am  pretty 
confident  also  that  I  should  be  personally  acceptable  to  our  friend 
the  Chief  Baron.*  But  whetlier  all  or  any  of  these  circumstances 
will  weigh  much  in  my  favor,  must  solely  and  entirely  rest  with 
your  Grace,  without  whose  countenance  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to 
give  the  matter  a  second  thought.  With  your  patronage,  both  my 
situation  and  habits  of  society  may  place  my  hopes  as  far  as  any 
who  are  likely  to  apply  ;  and  your  interest  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  opportunity  of  placing  some  good  friend  in  Selkirkshire, 
besides  converting  the  Minstrel  of  the  Clan  into  a  Baron — a  trans- 
mutation worthy  of  so  powerful  and  kind  a  chief.  But  if  your 
Grace  thinks  I  ouffht  to  drop  thoughts  of  this  preferment,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  1  think  myself  as  well  provided  for  by  my  friends 
and  the  public  as  I  have  the  least  title  to  expect,  and  that  I  am 
pei-fectly  contented  and  grateful  for  what  I  have  received-  Ever 
your  Grace's  faithful  and  truly  obliged  servant, 

Walter  Scott*" 

The  following  letter,  to  the  same  noble  friend,  contains  a 
slight  allusion  to  this  affair  of  the  Barony;  but  I  insert  it 
for  a  better  reason.  The  Duke  had,  it  seems,  been  much 
annoyed  by  some  depredations  on  his  game  in  the  district 
of  Ettrick  Water ;  and  more  so  by  the  ill  use  which  some 
boys  from  Selkirk  made  of  his  liberality,  in  allowing  the 
people  of  that  town  free  access  to  his  beautiful  walks  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  adjoining  Newark  and  Bow  hill. 
Tlie  Duke's  forester,  by  name  Thomas  Hudson,  iiad 
recommended  rigorous  measures  with  reference  to  both  these 
classes  of  offenders,  and  the  Sheriff  was  of  course  called 
into  council. 


*  The  late  Right  Honorable  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Scotch  Exchequer ;  one  of  Scott's  earliest  and  kindest 
friends  in  that  distinguished  family. 
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^  To  his  Grace  (he  Duke  of  Btiedeuehy  Sfc.  tfc,  Spe. 

"  Abbotsford,  January  11,  I8I7. 

«  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

'<  I  have  been  thinking  anxiously  about  the  disagreeable  affair 
of  Tom  Hudson,  and  the  impudent  ingratitude  of  the  Selkirk  rising 
generation,  and  I  will  take  the  usual  Uberty  your  friendship  permits 
me,  of  saying  what  occurs  to  me  on  each  subject  Respecting' 
the  shooting,  the  crime  is  highly  punishable,  and  we  will  omit  no 
Biquiries  to  discover  the  individuius  guilty.  Charles  Erskine,  who 
is  a  good  police  officer,  win  be  sufficiently  active.  I  know  my 
friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,  feels  very  anxious  to 
oblige  your  Grace,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  you  will  have  the 

foodness  to  mention  to  him  this  unpleasant  circumstance,  he  would 
e  anxious  to  put  his  game  under  such  regulations  as  should  be 
agreeable  to  you.  But  I  believe  the  pride  and  pleasure  he  would 
feel  in  obliging  your  Grace,  as  heading  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  respectable  branches  of  your  name,  (if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  so  much  in  our  favor,)  would  be  certainly  much  more 
gratified  by  a  compliance  with  your  personal  request,  than  if  it 
came  through  any  other  channel.  Your  Grace  knows  there  are 
many  instances  in  life  in  which  the  most  effectual  way  of  con- 
ferring  a  favor  is  condescending  to  accept  one.  I  have .  known 
Harden  long  and  most  intimately — a  more  respectable  man  either 
for  feeling,  or  talent,  or  knowledge  of  human  life,  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  But  he  is  rather  indecisive — ^requiring  some  instant 
stimulus  in  order  to  make  him  resolve  to  do,  not  only  what  he 
knows  to  be  right,  but  what  he  really  wishes  to  do,  and  means  to 
do  one  time  or  other.    He  is  exactly  Prior's  Earl  of  Oxford : — 

'  Let  that  be  done  which  Mat  dotli  say  ' — 
'  Yea,*  quoth  the  Earl, '  hut  rwt  to-day.^ 

And  so  exit  Harden  and  enter  Selkirk. 

"  I  know  hardly  any  thing  more  exasperating  than  the  conduct 
of  the  little  blackguards,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  discover  and  make 
an  example  of  the  biggest  and  most  insolent  In  the  mean  while, 
my  dear  Lord,  pardon  my  requesting  you  will  take  no  general  or 
sweeping  resolution  as  to  the  SelkirS  folks.  Your  Grace  lives  near 
them — ^your  residence,  both  from  your  direct  beneficence,  and  the 
indirect  advantages  which  they  derive  from  that  residence,  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence ;  and  they  must  be  made  sensible  that  all 
these  advantages  are  endangered  b;^  the  very  violent  and  brutal 
conduct  of  their  children.  But  1  think  your  Grace  will  be  inclined 
to  follow  this  up  only  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  not  for  that  of 
requital.  They  are  so  much  beneath  you,  and  so  much  in  your 
power,  that  this  would  be  unworthy  of  you-— especially  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  country  town  must  necessarily  be  included 
in  the  punishment  Were  your  Grace  really  angry  with  them,  and 
actinff  accordingly,  you  might  ultimately  feel  the  regret  of  my  old 
fichoolmast;er,  who^  when  he  had  knocked  me  down,  apologized  by 
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vBjing  he  did  not  know  his  own  stren^.  After  aU,  those  who 
look  for  any  thing  better  than  ingratitude  from  the  uneducated  and 
unreflecting  mass  of  a  corrupted  population,  must  always  be  de- 
ceived ;  and  the  better  the  heart  is  that  has  been  expanded  towards 
them,  their  wants,  and  their  wishes,  the  deeper  is  the  natural  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  But  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  on,  doing  what 
good  we  can,  {and  surely  the  disposition  and  the  means  were  never 
more  happily  united  than  in  your  Grace,)  and  trusting  to  God  Al- 
mighty, whose  grace  ripens  the  seeds  we  commit  to  the  earth,  that 
our  benefactions  shall  bear  fruit  And  now,  my  Lord,  asking  your 
pardon  for  this  discharge  of  my  conscience,  and  assuring  your 
Grace  I  have  no  wish  to  exchange  my  worsted  gown,  or  the  re- 
mote Pisgak  exchange  of  a  silk  one,  for  the  cloak  of  a  Presbjrte- 
rian  parson,  even  wiUi  the  certainty  of  succeeding  to  the  first  of 
your  numerous  Kirk-presentations,  I  take  the  liberty  to  add  my 
own  opinion.  The  elder  boys  must  be  looked  out  and  punished, 
and  the  parents  severely  reprimanded,  and  the  whole  respectable 
part  of  the  town  made  sensible  of  the  loss  they  must  necessarily 
sustain  -by  the  discontinuance  of  your  patronage.  And  at,  or 
about  the  same  time,  I  should  think  it  proper  if  your  Grace  were 
to  distinguish  by  any  little  notice  such  Selkirk  people  working 
with  you  as  have  their  families  under  good  order. 

^'I  am  taking  leave  of  Abbotsfisrd  mtdtum  gtmens,  and  have 
been  just  giving  directions  for  planting  upon  Twrn-agfiiru  When 
shall  we  eat  a  cold  luncheon  there,  and  look  at  the  view,  and  root 
up  the  monster  in  his  abyss  ?  I  assure  you,  none  of  your  numer- 
ous vassals  can  show  a  finer  succession  of  distant  prospects.  For 
the  home-view — a-hem ! — ^We  must  wait  till  the  trees  grow. 
Ever  your  Grace's  truly  faithful 

W.  Scott." 

While  the  abortive  negotiation  as  to  the  Exchequer  was 
still  pending,  Scott  was  visited,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
childish  years,  with  a  painful  illness,  which  proved  the  har- 
binger of  a  series  of  attacks,  all  nearly  of  the  same  kind, 
continued  at  short  intervals  during  more  than  two  years. 
Various  letters,  already  introduced,  have  uidicated  how 
widely  his  habits  of  life  when  in  Edinburgh  differed  from 
those  of  Abbotsford.  They  at  all  times  did  so  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  he  had  pushed  his  liberties  with  a  most  robust  con- 
stitution to  a  perilous  extreme  while  the  affahrs  of  the  Bal- 
lantynes  were  laboring,  and  he  was  now  to  pay  the  penalty. 

The  first  serious  alarm  occurred  towards  the  close  of  a 
merry  dinner  party  in  Castle  Street,  (on  the  5th  of  March,) 
when  Scott  suddenly  sustained  such  exquisite  torture  fiom 
vol*.  IV.  4  .  " 
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cramp  in  the  stomach,  that  bis  masculine  powers  of  endo' 
lance  gave  way,  and  he  retired  fifom  the  room  with  a 
scream  of  agony  which  electrified  his  guests.  This  scene 
was  often  repeated,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  ffis  friends 
in  Edinburgh  continued  all  that  spring  in  great  anxiety  on 
bis  account.  Scarcely,  howevel',  had  the  first  symptoms 
yielded  to  severe  medical  treatment  than  he  is  found  to 
have  beguiled  the  intervals  of  his  suffering  by  planning  a 
dramatic  piece  on  a  story  supplied  to  him  by  one  of  Train's 
communications,  which  he  desired  to  present  to  Terry  on 
behalf  of  the  actor's  first-bom  son,  who  had  been  christened 
by  the  name  of  Walter  Scott  Terry.*  Such  was  the  origin 
of  "  the  Fortunes  of  Devorgoil " — a  piece  which,  though 
completed  soon  afterwards,  and  submitted  by  Terry  to  many 
manipulations  with  a  view  to  the  stage,  was  never  received 
by  any  manager,  and  was  first  published,  towards  the  close 
of  the  authoPs  life,  under  the  title,  slightly  altered  for  an 
obvious  reason,  of  "  the  Doom  of  Devorgoil.''  The  sketch 
of  the  story  which  he  gives  in  the  following  letter  will 
probably  be  considered  by  many  besides  myself  as  well 
worth  the  drama.  It  appears  that  the  actor  had  mentioned 
to  Scott  his  intention  of  Terry-fying  "  the  Black  Dwarf." 

^To  Danid  Terry ^  Esq*y  London, 

*<  Edinburgh,  12Ui  March,  1817. 

«  Dear  Terry, 

**I  am  now  able  to  write  to  you  on  yonr  own  affairs,  though 
still  as  weak  as  water  from  the  operations  of  the  medical  faculty, 
who,  I  think,  treated  me  as  a  recusant  to  their  authority,  and  hav- 
ing me  once  at  advantage,  were  determined  I  should  not  have 
strength  to  rebel  again  in  a  hurry.  After  all,  I  believe  it  was 
touch  and  go ;  and  considering  how  much  I  have  to  do  for  my 
own  family  and  others,  my  elegy  might  have  been  that  of  the  Auld 
Man's  Mare — 

*  Tl^e  peats  and  turf  are  all  to  lead, 
What  ailed  the  beast  to  die  ? ' 

You  don't  mention  the  nature  of  your  undertaking^  in  your  last, 
and  in  your  former  yon  spoke  both  of  the  Black  Dwarf  and  of 
Triermain.  I  have  some  doubts  wheUier  the  town  will  endure  a 
second  time  the  following  up  a  well-known  tale  with  a  dramatic 
representation — and  there  is  no  m  comica  to  redeem  the  Black 


*  This  young  gentleman  is  now  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Com- 
l^any's  army. 
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Dwarf,  as  in  the  case  of  Dominie  Sampson.  I  have  thought  of 
two  subjects  for  you,  if,  like  tlie  Archbishop's  homilies,  they  do 
not  smell  of  the  apoplexy.  The  first  is  a  noble  and  very  dra- 
matic tradition  preserved  in  Galloway,  which  runs  briefly  thus : 

— The  Barons  of  Plenton  (the  family  name,  I  think,  was ^by 

Jupiter,  forgot !)  boasted  of  great  antiquity,  and  formeriy  of  exten- 
sive power  and  wealthy  to  which  the  ruins  of  their  huge  castle, 
situated  on  an  inland  loch,  still  bear  witness.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  said,  these  ruins  were  still 
inhabited  by  the  lineal  descendant  of  this  powerful  family.  But 
the  ruinous  halls  and  towers  of  his  ancestors  were  all  uiat  had 
descended  to  him,  and  he  cultivated  the  garden  of  the  castle,  and 
661d  its  fruits  for  a  subsistence.  He  married  in  a  line  suitable 
rather  to  his  present  situation  than  the  dignity  of  his  descent,  and 
was  quite  sunk  into  the  rank  of  peasantry,  excepting  that  he  was 
still  called — more  in  mockery,  or  at  least  in  familiarity,  than  in 
respect — the  Baron  of  Plenton.  A  causeway  connected  the  castle 
witii  the  mainland ;  it  was  cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  moat  only 
passable  by  a  drawbridge  which  yet  subsisted,  and  which  the  poor 
old  couple  contrived  to  raise  every  night  by  their  joint  efforts,  the 
country  being  very  unsettled  at  the  time.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  the  old  man  and  his  wife  occupied  only  one  apartment  in  the 
extensive  ruins,  a  small  one  adjoining  to  the  drawbridge ;  the  rest 
was  waste  and  dilapidated.  As  they  were  about  to  retire  one 
night  to  rest,  they  were  deterred  by  a  sudden  storm,  which,  rising 
in  the  wildest  manner  possible,  threatened  to  bury  them  under  the 
ruins  of  the  castle.  While  they  listened  in  terror  to  the  compli- 
cated sounds  of  thunder,  wind,  and  rain,  they  were  astonished  to 
hear  the  clang  of  hoofs  on  the  causeway,  and  the  voices  of  people 
clamoring  for  admittance.  This  was  a  request  not  rashly  to  be 
granted.  The  couple  looked  out,  and  dimly  discerned  through 
the  storm  that  the  causeway  was  crowded  with  riders.  'How 
many  of  you  are  there  ?  *  demanded  John. — <  Not  more  than  the 
hall  will  hold,'  was  the  answer;  'but  open  the  gate,  lower  the 
bridge,  and  do  not  keep  the  ladies  in  the  rain. — John's  heart  was 
melted  for  the  ladies^  and,  against  his  wife's  advice,  he  undid  the 
bolts,  sunk  the  drawbridge,  and  bade  them  enter  in  the  name  of 
God.  Having  done  so,  he  instantly  retired  into  his  sanctum  sanc- 
torum to  await  the  event,  for  there  was  something  in  the  voices 
and  language  of  his  guests  that  sounded  mysterious  and  awfuL 
They  rushed  into  the  castle,  and  appeared  to  know  tiieir  way 
through  all  its  recesses.  Grooms  were  heard  hurrying  their  horses 
to  the  staUeih^sentinels  were  heard  mounting  guard — a^  thousand 
lights  gleamed  from  place  to  place  through  the  ruins,  till  at  length 
they  seemed  all  concentrated  in  the  baronial  hall,  whose  range  of 
broad  windows  threw  a  resplendent  illumination  on  the  moss-grown 
court  below.  After  a  short  time,  a  domestic,  clad  in  a  rich  but 
very  antique  dress,  appeared  before  the  old  couple,  and  commanded 
them  to  attend  his  lord  and  lady  in  the  great  hall»    They  went 
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wHh  tottering'  steps,  and  to  tiieir  great  terior  found  themselveff  ni 
the  midst  of  a  most  brilliant  and  joyous  company ;  but  the  fearfUl 
part  of  it  was,  that  most  of  the  guests  resembled  the  ancestors  of 
John'is  family,  and  were  known  to  him  by  thdr  resemblance  to 
pictures  which  mouldered  in  the  eastle,  or  by  traditi<mary  descrip- 
tion. At  the  head,  the  founder  of  the  race,  dressed  like  some 
mighty  baron,  or  rather  some  Galwegian  prince,  sat  with  his  lady. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  these  gfhostly  person- 
ages  concerning  our  honest  John.  The  chief  was  inclined  to  re- 
ceive him  graciously;  the  lady  considered  him,  from  his  mean 
marriage,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  their  name  and  board.  The  up- 
shot is,  that  the  chief  discoyers  to  his  descendant  the  means  of 
finding  a  huge  treasure  concealed  in  the  castle ;  the  lady  assures 
him  that  the  discovery  shall  never  avul  him.  In  the  morning  no 
trace  can  be  discovered  of  the  singular  personages  who  had  occu- 
pied the  halL  But  John  sou^t  for  and  discovered  the  vault 
where  the  spoils  of  the  Southrons  were  concealed,  rolled  away 
the  covering  stone,  and  feasted  his  eyes  on  a  range  of  massy 
chests  of  iron,  filled  doubtless  with  treasure.  As  he  deUberated  on 
the  best  means  of  brinffin^  them  up,  and  descending  into  the  vault, 
he  observed  it  began  slowly  to  fill  wkh  water.  Bauing  and  pump- 
ing were  resorted  Uv  and  when  he  had  exhausted  his  own  and  his 
wue's  strength,  they  summoned  the  assistance  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  the  vengeance  of  the  visionary  lady  was  perfect ;  the 
waters  of  tiie  lake  had  forced  th^  way  into  the  vault,  and  John^ 
after  a  year  or  two  spent  in  draining  and  so  forth,  died  brtdcenr 
hearted,  the  last  baron  of  Pienton. 

''  Such  is  the  tale,  of  which  the  incidents  seem  new,  and  the  in- 
•terest  capable  of  being  rendered  striking ;  the  story  admits  of  the 
highest  degree  of  decoration,  both  by  poetry,  music,  and  scenery  ; 
and  I  propose  (in  behalf  of  nxf  godson)  to  take  some  pains  in 
dramatizing  it.  As  thus-— you  shall  play  John,  as  you  can  speak  a 
little  Scotdi ;  I  will  make  him  what  the  Baron  of  Bradweudine 
would  have  been  in  his  circumstances,  and  he  shall  be  alternately 
hidicrous  irom  his  family  pride  and  prejucfices,  contrasted  with  his 
poverty,  and  respectable  firoin  his  just  and  independent  tone  of 
feeling  and  character.  I  think  Scofland  is  entitled  to  have  some- 
thing on  the  stage  to  balance  Macklin^s  two  worthies.*  You  un- 
derstand the  dialect  will  be  only  tin^d  with  the  national  dialect — 
not  that  the  baron  is  to  speak  broad  Scotch,  while  all  the  others 
talk  English.  His  wife  and  he  shall  have  one  child,  a  dau^ter, 
sultoreaunto  by  the  conceited  young  parson  or 'schoolmaster  of 
^e  villaee,  whose  addresses  are  countenanced  by  her  mother — 
and  by  Hsdbert  the  hunter,  a  youth  of  unknown  descent  Now 
iiuB  youth  shaU  be  the  rigbtfiil  heir  and  rq>re6entative  of  the  Eng- 
lish owners  of  the  treasure,  of  which  they  had  been  robbed  by  the 
baron's  ancestors,  for  which  unjust  act  their  spirits  still  walked  the 
-^— —  — 

*  Sir  Archy  Mao-Sazcaam  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mac-Sycophant. 
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earth.  These^  with  a  substantial  character  or  two,  and  the  ghostly 
personages,  shall  mingle  as  thej  may — and  the  discovery  of  the 
youth's  birth  shall  break  the  spell  of  the  treasure-chamber.  I  will 
make  the  ghost^  talk  as  never  ghosts  talked  in  the  body  or  out  of 
it ;  and  Hie  music  may  be  as  unearthly,  as  you  can  get  it  The 
rush  of  the  shadows  into  the  castle  shall  be  seen  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  baron's  apartment  in  the  flat  scene.  The  ghosts'  ban- 
quet, and  many  other  circumstances,  may  give  great  exercise  to 
tiie  scene-painter  and  dresser.  If  you  like  this  plan,  you  had  bet- 
ter suspend  any  other  for  the  present  In  my  opinion  it  has  the 
infinite  merit  of  being  perfectly  new  in  plot  and  structure,  and  I 
will  set  about  the  sketch  as  soon  as  my  strength  is  restored  in  some 
measure  by  air  and  exercise.  I  am  sure  I  can  finish  it  in  a  fort- 
night then.    Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  Scott." 

About  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  a  newspa- 
per paragraph  having  excited  the  apprehension  of  two— or 
I  should  say  three — of  his  dearest  friends  th^t  his  Kfe  was 
in  actual  danger,  Scott  wrote  to  them  as  follows : — 

"  To  John  B.  S,  Morritty  Esq^  M,  P^  PorUand  PUuit,  London. 

**  Edinburgh,  aoth  March,  1817. 
<*  My  dear  Morritt, 

"  1  hasten  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  in  the  land  of  life,  and 
thriving,  though  I  have  had  a  shght  shake,  and  still  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  medical  treatment  I  had  been  plagued  all  through 
this  winter  with  cramps  in  my  stomach,  which  I  endured  as  a  man 
of  mould  might,  and  endeavored  to  combat  them  by  drinking 
scalding  water,  and  so  forth.  As  they  ^ew  rather  unpleasantly 
frequent,  I  had  reluctant  recourse  to  Baillie.  But  before  his  an- 
swer arrived,  on  the  5th,  I  had  a  most  violent  attack,  which  broke 
up  a  small  party  at  my  house,  and  sent  me  to  bed  roaring  like  a 
bull-calf.  All  sorts  of  remedies  were  applied,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gil  Bias'  pretended  colic,  but  such  was  the  pain  of  the  real  disor- 
der, that  it  out-deviled  the  doctor  hollow.  £ven  heated  salt,  which 
was  applied  in  such  a  state  that  it  burned  my  shirt  to  rags,  I  hardly 
fj&lt  when  clapped  to  my  stomach.  At  length  the  syhiptoms  be- 
came inflammatory,  and  dangerously  so,  the  seat  being  the  dia- 
phragm. They  only  gave  way  to  very  profuse  bleeding,  and 
blistering,  which,  under  higher  assistance,  saved  my  Ufe.  My 
recovery  was  slow  and  tedious,  from  the  state  of  eichaustion.  X 
could  neither  stir  for  weakness  and  giddiness,  nor  read  for  daz- 
zling in  my  eyes,  nor  listen  for  a  whizzing  sound  in  my  ears,  nor 
even  think  for  lack  of  the  power  of  arranging  my  ideas.  So  I  had 
a  comfortless  time  of  it  for  about  a  week.  Even  yet,  I  by  no 
means  feel,  as  the  copy-book  hath  it, 

*  The  lion  bold,  which  the  lamb  doth  hold'— 

4* 
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en  the  eontrary,  I  am  as  weak  as  water.  They  tell  me  (of  course) 
I  must  renounce  eterj  creature  comfbrtt  ^  ^7  friend  Jedediah 
calls  it  As  for  dinner  and  so  forth,  I  care  little  about  it — ^but 
toast  and  water,  and  three  glasses  of  wine,  somid  like  hard  laws 
to  me.  However,  to  parody  the  lamentation  of  Hassan,  the 
camel-driver, 

*  The  lily  health  ovtvieB  the  grape's  bright  zay. 
And  me  is  dearer  than  the  usquebs' — 

80  I  shall  be  amenable  to  discipUne.  But  in  my  own  secret  mind 
I  suspect  the  state  of  my  bowels  more  than  any  thing  eke.  I  take 
enough  of  exercise  and  enough  of  rest ;  but  unluckily  they  are 
like  a  Lapland  year,  divided  as  one  night  and  one  day.  In  the 
vacation  I  never  sit  down ;  in  the  session  time  I  seldom  rise  up. 
But  all  this  must  be  better  arranged  in  future ;  and  I  trust  I  shal] 
live  to  wearv  out  all  your  kindness. 

'^  I  am  obliged  to  break  off  hastily.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  over  the  Fell  in  the  end  of  summer,  which  will  re^ce  me 
much,  for  the  sound  of  the  woods  of  Rokeby  is  lovely  in  mine  ear* 
Ever  yours, 

Walter  Scott.** 

<^  To  Mrs.  Maclean  CUphanej  ofTorhiak^  MuiL 

"  Edinburgh,  23d  March,  1817. 

*<  My  dear  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clephane, 

<^Here  comes  to  let  you  know  you  had  nearly  seen  the  last 
sight  of  me,  unless  I  had  come  to  visit  you  on  my  red  beam,  Uke 
one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  which,  Ossianic  as  you  are,  I  trow  yott 
would  readuy  dispense  with.  The  cause  was  a  cramp  in  my 
stomachy  which,  after  various  painful  visits^  as  if  it  had  been  sent 
by  Prospero,  and  had  mistaken  me  for  Caliban,  at  length  chose  to 
conclude  by  setting  fire  to  its  lodging,  like  the  Frenchmen  as  they 
retreated  through  Kussia,  and  placed  me  in  as  proper  a  state  of  in- 
flammation as  if  1  had  had  the  whole  Spafield's  committee  in  my 
unfortunate  stomach.  Then  bleeding  and  blistering  was  the  word ; 
and  they  bled  and  blistered  till  they  left  me  neither  skin  nor  blood. 
However,  they  beat  off  the  foul  fiend,  and  I  am  bound  to  praise 
the  bridge  w&ch  carried  me  over.  I  am  still  very  totterish,  and 
veiy  giddy,  kept  to  panada,  or  ratiier  to  porridge,  for  I  spumed  at 
all  foreign  slops,  and  adhered  to  our  ancient  oatmeal  manufacture. 
But  I  have  no  apprehension  of  an^r  return  of  the  serious  part  of 
the  malady,  and  I  am  now  recovering  my  strength,  though  looking 
somewhat  cadaverous  upon  the  occasion. 

^  1  much  approve  of  your  going  to  Italy  by  sea ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  way  you  ought  to  think  of  it  I  am  only  sonr  yoti  are  going 
to  leave  us  fbr  a  while ;  but  indeed  the  isle  of  Mull  might  be  Flor- 
ence to  me  in  respect  of  separation,  and  cannot  be  quite  Florence 
to  you,  since  Lady  Compton  is  not  tiiere.  I  lately  heard  her  men- 
^ned  in  a  company  where  my  interest  in  her  was  not  known,  as 
t  of  the  very  few  English  ladies  now  in  Italy  whom  their  ac- 
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qtiirements,  conduct,  and  mode  of  managing  time,  induce  that  part 
of  foreign  society  whose  <approbation  is  valuable  to  consider  with 
high  respect  and  esteem.  This,  I  think,  is  very  likely ;  for,  what- 
ever folks  say  of  foreigners,  those  of  good  education  and  high 
rank  among  mem  must  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  frivolous, 
dissatisfied,  empty,  gad-about  manners  of  many  of  our  modem 
belles.  And  we  may  say,  among  ourselves,  that  there  are  few 
upon  whom  high  accomplishments  and  information  sit  more  grace- 
fully. 

**  John  Eemble  is  here  to  take  leave,  acting  over  all  his  great 
characters,  and  wilii  all  the  spirit  of  his  best  years.  He  played 
Coriolanus  last  night  (the  first  time  I  have  ventured  out)  fully  as 
well  as  I  ever  saw  him ;  and  you  know  what  a  complete  model  he 
is  of  the  Roman.  He  has  made  a  great  reformation  in  his  habits ; 
given  up  wine,  which  he  used  to  swallow  by  pailfuls, — and  re- 
newed his  youth  like  the  eagles.  He  seems  to  me  always-  to  play 
best  those  characters  in  which  there  is  a  predominating  tinge  of 
some  over-majBtering  passion,  or  acauired  habit  of  acting  and 
speaking,  coloring  the  whole  man.  The  patrician  pride  of  Corio- 
lanus, the  stoicism  of  Brutus  and  Cato,  the  rapid  and  hurried  vehe- 
mence of  Hotspur,  mark  the  class  of  characters  I  mean.  But  he 
fails  where  a  ready  and  pliable  yielding  to  the  events  and  passions 
of  life  makes  what  may  be  termed  a  more  natural  personage.  Ac- 
cordingly I  think  his  Macbeth,  Lear,  and  especially  his  Richard, 
inferior  in  spirit  and  truth.  In  Hamlet  the  natural  fixed  melan- 
choly of  the  prince  places  him  within  Kemble's  ran^e ; — ^yet  many 
delicate  and  sudden  turns  of  passion  slip  through  his  fingers.  He 
is  a  lordly  vessel,  goodly  and  magnificent  when  eoing  large  before 
the  wind,  but  wanting  the  facility  to  go  *■  ready  abouty''  so  uiat  he  is 
sometimes  among  the  breakers  before  he  can  wear  ship.  Yet  we 
lose  in  him  a  most  excellent  critic,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
one  who  graced  our  forlorn  drama  with  what  httle  it  has  left  of 
good  sense  and  gentlemanlike  feeling.  And  so  exit  he.  He  made 
-me  write  some  lines  to  speak  when  he  withdraws,  and  he  has  been 
here  criticising  and  correcting  till  he  got  them  quite  to  his  mind, 
which  has  rather  tired  me.    Most  truly  yours  while 

Walter  Scott." 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1817,  John  Philip  Kemble,  after 
going  through  the  round  of  his  chief  parts,  to  the  delight  of 
the  Edinburgh  audience,  took  his  final  leave  of  them  as 
Macbeth,  and  in  the  costume  of  that  character  delivered  a 
farewell  address,  penned  for  him  by  Scott.*.    No  one  who 

*  See  Poetical  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  348.  Scott's  Farewell  for  Kemble 
first  appeared  in  <<  The  Sale-Room,"  for  April  5th,  1817 ;  and  in  the  in- 
troductory note,  James  Ballantyne  saySj — **  The  character  fixed  upon, 
witib  happy  propriety,  for  Kemble's  closing  scene,  was  Macbeth.    He 
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witnessed  that  scene,  and  heard  the  lines  as  then  recited, 
can  ever  expect  to  be  again  interested  to  the  same  extent 
by  any  thing  occurring  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre ;  nor 
was  I  ever  present  at  any  public  dinner  in  all  its  circum- 
stances more  impressive,  than  was  that  which  occurred  a 
few  days  afterwards,  when  Kemble's  Scotch  friends  and 
admirers  assembled  round  him — ^Francis  Jeffrey  being  chair- 
man, Walter  Scott  and  John  Wilson  the  croupiers. 

Shortly  before  this  time  Mr.  William  Laidlaw  had  met 
with  misfortunes,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
give  up  the  lease  of  a  farm,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some 
years  settled,  in  Mid-Lothian.  He  was  now  anxiously 
looking  about  him  for  some  new  establishment,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  Scott  that  it  might  be  mutually  advantageous,  as 
well  as  agreeable,  if  his  excellent  friend  would  consent  to 
come  and  occupy  a  house  on  his  property,  and  endeavor, 
under  his  guidance,  to  make  such  literary  exertions  as  might 
raise  his  income  to  an  amount  adequate  for  his  comfort. 
The  prospect  of  obtaining  such  a  neighbor  was,  n6  doubt, 
the  more  welcome  to  "  Abbotsford  and  Kaeside,"  from  its 
opening  at  this  period  of  fluctuating  health ;  and  Laidlaw, 
who  had  for  twenty  years  loved  and  revered  him,  consid- 
ered the  proposal  with  far  greater  delight  than  the  most 
lucrative  appointment  on  any  noble  domain  in  the  island 
could  have  afforded  him.  Though  possessed  of  a  lively 
and  searching  sagacity  as  to  things  in  general,  he  had  al- 

had  labored  under  a  severe  cold  for  a  few  days  before,  but  on  the 
memorable  night  the  physical  annoyance  yielded  to  the  energy  of  his 
mind.  '  He  was,*  he  said,  in  the  Green-room,  immediately  before  the 
curtain  rose,  *  determined  to  leave  behind  him  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  his  art  which  he  had  ever  shown  ; '  and  his  success  was  com- 
plete. At  the  moment  of  the  tyrant's  death  the  curtain  fell  by  the 
universal  acclamation  of  the  audience.  The  applauses  were  vehement 
and  prolonged  ;  they  ceased — were  resumed — ^rose  again — were  reit- 
erated— and  again  were  hushed.  In  a  few  minutes  the  curtain  ascend- 
ed, and  Mr.  Kemble  came  forth  in  the  dress  of  Macbeth,  (the  audience 
by  a  consentaneous  movement  rising  to  receive  him,)  to  deliver  his 
fareweU."  .  .  .  "  Mr.  Kemble  delivered  the  lines  with  exquisite 
beauty,  and  with  an  effect  that  was  evidenced  by  the  tears  and  sobs 
of  many  of  the  audience.  His  own  emotions  were  very  conspicuous. 
When  nis  farewell  was  closed,  he  lingered  long  on  the  stage,  as  if  un- 
able to  retire.  The  house  again  stood  up,  ana  cheered  him  with  the 
ilfaving  of  hats  and  long  shouts  of  applause." 
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ways  been  as  to  his  own  worldly  interests  simple  as  a  child. 
His  tastes  and  habits  were  aU  modest ;  and  when  he  looked 
forward  to  spending  the  remainder  of  what  had  not  hitherto 
been  a  successful  life,  under  the  shadow  of  the  genius  that 
he  had  worshipped  almost  fjx>m  boyhood,  his  gentle  heart 
was  all  happiness.  He  surveyed  with  glistening  eyes  the 
bumble  cottage  in  which  his  friend  proposed  to  lodge  him, 
his  wife,  and  his  little  ones,  and  said  to  himself  that  he 
should  write  no  more  sad  songs  on  Forest  FlittingsJ* 
Scott's  notes  to  him  at  this  time  afibrd  a  truly  charming 

Sicture  of  thoughtful  and  respectful  deficacy  on  both  sides. 
Ir.  Laidlaw,  for  example,  appears  to  have  hinted  that  he 
feared  his  friend,  in  maJdng  the  proposal  as  to  the  house  at 
Kaeside,  might  have  perhaps  in  some  degree  overlooked  the 
feelings  of  ^^  Laird  Moss,"  who,  having  sold  his  land  several 
months  before,  had  as  yet  continued  to  occupy  his  old 
homestead.     Scott  answers  : — 

«  To  Mr.  W.  Laidlaw. 

«  BdiDburgh,  April  5, 1817. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

**  Notliing  can  give  me  more  pleasure  than  the  prospect  of  your 
making  yourself  comfortable  at  Kaeside  till  some  ?ood  thing  casts  up. 
I  have  not  put  Mr.  Moss  to  any  inconvenience,  ror  I  only  requested 
an  answer,  giving  him  leave  to  sit  if  he  had  a  mind — and  of  free 
will  he  leaves  my  premises  void  and  redd  at  Whitsunday.  I  sus- 
pect the  house  is  not  in  good  order,  but  we  shall  ^et  it  brushed  up 
a  little.  Without  affectation  I  consider  myself  uie  obliged  party 
in  this  matter— or  at  any  rate  it  is  a  mutual  benefit,  and  you  shall 
have  grass  for  a  cow,  and  so  forth — whatever  you  want  I  am 
sure,  when  you  are  so  near,  I  shall  find  some  literary  labor  for  you 
that  will  make  ends  meet    Yours,  in  haste, 

W.  Scott." 

He  had  before  this  time  made  considerable  progress  in 
another  historical  sketch  (that  of  the  year  1815)  for  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register;   and  the  first  literary  labor 

•  Mr.  Laidlaw  has  not  published  many  verses ;  but  his  song  of"  Lu- 
cy's Flitting  " — a  simple  and  pathetic  pictnre  of  a  poor  Ettrick  maiden's 
feelings  in  leaving  a  service  where  she  had  been  happy — ^has  lon^  been 
and  must  ever  be  a  favorite  with  all  who  understand  the  delicacies  of 
the  Scottish  dialect,  and  the  manners  of  the  district  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid. 
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which  he  provided  for  Laidlaw,  appears  to  have  been  ar- 
ranging for  the  same  volume  a  set  of  newspaper  articles, 
usually  printed  under  the  head  of  Chrontde,  to  which 
were  appended  some  little  extracts  of  new  books  of  travels, 
and  the  like  miscellanies.  The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, subsequently  known  by  the  name  of  its  projector, 
Blackwood,  commenced  in  April  of  this  year;  and  one  of 
its  editors,  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  being  a  Teviotdale  man 
and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Laidlaw's,  offered  to  the  latter 
the  care  of  its  Chronicle  department  also, — not  perhaps 
without  calculating  that,  in  case  Laidlaw's  connection  with 
the  new  journal  should  become  at  all  a  strict  one,  Scott 
would  be  induced  to  give  it  occasionally  the  benefit  of  his 
own  literary  assistance.  He  accordingly  did  not  write — 
being  unwell  at  the  time — ^but  dictated  to  Pringle  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  concerning  Scottish  gypsies,  which  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  notice;*  and,  I  believe,  he  also 
assisted  Laidlaw  in  drawing  up  one  or  more  articles  on  the 
subject  of  Scottish  superstitions.  But  the  bookseller  and 
Pringle  soon  quarrelled,  and,  the  Magazine  assuming,  on 
the  retirement  of  the  latter,  a  high  Tor}'  character,  Laid- 
law's Whig  feelings  induced  him  to  renounce  its  alliance ; 
while  Scott,  having  no  kindness  for  Blackwood  personally, 
and  disapproving  (though  he  chuckled  over  it)  the  reckless 
extravagance  of  juvenile  satire,  which,  by  and  by,  distin- 
guished his  journal,  appears  to  have  easily  acquiesced  in 
the  propriety  of  Laidlaw's  determination.  I  insert,  mean- 
time, a  few  notes,  which  will  show  with  what  care  and  kind- 
ness he  watched  over  Laidlaw's  operations  for  the  Annual 
Register, 

^<  To  Mr.  Laidlaw,  at  Kaeside. 

u  Dear  Sir  *'  Edinburgh,  Jane  16, 1817. 

"  I  enclose  you  *  rare  guerdon,'  better  than  remuneration, — 
namely,  a  check  for  £25,  ror  the  Chronicle  part  of  the  Register. 
The  incidents  selected  should  have  some  reference  to  amusement 
as  well  as  information,  and  may  be  occasionally  abridged  in  the 
narration;  but,  after  all,  paste  and  scissors  form  your  principal 
materials.     You  must  look  out  for  two  or  three  good  original  arti- 

**  Thes9  anecdotes  were  subBequently  inserted  in  the  Introduction 
to  Guy  Mannering.  • 
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cles ;  and,  if  you  wpuld  read  and  take  pains  to  abridge  one  or  two 
curious  books  of  travels,  I  would  send  out  the  volumes.  Could  1 
once  get  the  head  of  the  concern  fairly  round  before  the  wind 
again,  I  am  sure  I  could  make  it  £100  a  year  to  you.  In  the 
present  instance  it  will  be  at  least  £50.    Yours  truly, 

W.  S." 

To  the  Same. 

«  My  dear  Su-,  "  Edinburgh,  July  3, 1817. 

"  I  send  you  Adam's  and  Riley's  Travels.  You  will  observe 
I  don't  want  a  review  of  the  books,  or  a  detail  of  these  persons' 
adventures,  but  merely  a  short  article  expressing  the  light,  direct 
or  doubtful,  which  they  have  thrown  on  the  interior  of  Africa. 
<  Recent  discoveries  in  Africa,'  will  be  a  proper  title.  I  hope  to 
find  you  materially  amended,  or  rather  quite  stout,  when  I  come 
out  on  Saturday.     I  am  quite  well  this  morning.    Yours  in  haste, 

W.  S. 

"  P.  S. — ^I  add  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands  and  Campbell's  Voyage. 
Pray,  take  great  care  of  them,  as  I  am  a  coxcomb  about  my  books, 
and  hate  specks  or  spots.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  want  for 
nothing  that  Abbotsford  can  furnish." 

These  notes  have  carried  us  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
year.  But  I  must  now  turn  to  some  others  which  show 
that  before  Whitsuntide,  when  Laidlaw  settled  at  Kaeside, 
negotiations  were  on  foot  respecting  another  novel, 

«  To  Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  Hanover  Street  Edinburgh. 

"  Abbotsford,  Monday.    [April,  1817.] 

«  Dear  John, 

^  I  have  a  good  subject  for  a  work  of  fiction  in  petto.  What 
do  you  think  Constable  would  give  for  a  smell  of  it.^  You  ran 
away  without  taking  leave  the  other  morning,  or  I  wished  to  have 
spoken  to  you  about  it.  I  don't  mean  a  continuation  of  Jedediedi, 
because  there  might  be  some  delicacy  in  putting  that  by  the  origi- 
nal publishers.  You  may  write  if  any  thing  occurs  to  you  on  this 
subject.  It  will  not  interrupt  my  History.  By  the  way,  I  have  a 
great  lot  of  the  Register  ready  for  delivery,  and  no  man  asks  for 
it  I  shall  want  to  pay  up  some  cash  at  Whitsunday,  which  will 
make  me  draw  on  my  brains.    Yours  truly,  W.  Scott." 

To  the  Same. 

"  Abbotsford,  Saturday,  May  3, 1817. 
"  Dear  John, 

« I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  come  here  with  Constable 
on  Monday,  as  he  proposes  a  visit,  and  it  will  save  time.  By  tlie 
way,  you  must  attend  that  the  usual  quantity  of  stock  is  included 
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in  the  amngement — that  is,  £600  for  6000  copies.  Mr  som  is 
£1700,  payable  in  May — a  round  advance,  by'r  Lady,  but  I  think  I 
am  entidea  to  it,  considering  what  I  have  twined  off  hitherto  on 
such  occasions. 

^  I  make  a  point  on  your  coming  with  Constable,  health  allow- 
ing.   Yours  truly,  W.  S." 

The  result  of  this  meeting  is  iDdicated  in  a  note  scribbled 
by  John  Ballantyne  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  foregoing  letter, 
before  it  was  seen  by  his  brother  the  printer. — 

"  Half  past  3  o'clock,  Tuesday. 

^  Dear  James, 

"  I  am' this  moment  returned  from  Abbotsford,  with  entire  and 
full  success.  Wish  me  joy.  I  shall  gain  above  £600 — Constable 
taking  my  share  of  stock  also.  The  title  is  Rob  Roy—hy  (he 
author  of  Wdverley !! !    Keep  this  letter  for  me.  J.  fi." 

On  the  same  page  there  is  written,  in  fresher  ink,  which 
marks,  no  doubt,  the  time  when  John  pasted  it  into  his  col- 
lection of  private  papers  now  before  me — "  N.  B. — ^I  did 
gain  above  £1200.— J.  B." 

The  title  of  this  novel  was  suggested  by  Constable,  and  he 
told  me  years  afterwards  the  difficulty  he  had  to  get  it  adopt- 
ed by  the  author.  "  What !  "  said  he,  "  Mn  Accoucheur, 
must  you  be  setting  up  for  Mr.  Sponsor  too  ? — liut  let's 
hear  it."  Constable  said  the  name  of  the  real  hero  would 
be  the  best  possible  name  for  the  book.  "  Nay,"  answered 
Scott,  "  never  let  me  have  to  write  up  to  a  name.  You  well 
know  I  have  generally  adopted  a  title  that  told  nothing." 
Tlie  bookseller,  however,  persevered ;  and  after  the  trio  had 
dined,  these  scruples  gave  way. 

On  rising  from  the  table,  according  to  Constable,  they 
sallied  out  to  ihe  green  before  the  door  of  the.  cottage,  and 
all  in  the  highest  spirits  enjoyed  the  fine  May  evening. 
John  Ballantyne,  hopping  up  and  down  in  his  glee,  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  Bob's  gun  here,  Mr.  Scott  ?  would  you  object 
to  me  tr}Mng  the  auld  barrel  with  a  few  dejoy  ?  "  "  Nay, 
Mr.  Puff,"  said  Scott,  "  it  would  burst  and  blow  you  to  the 
devil  before  your  time."  "  Johnny,  my  man,"  said  Con^ 
stable,  '^hat  the  mischief  puts  drawing  at  sight  into  your 
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head  ? "  Scott  laughed  heartily  at  this  innuendo,  and  then, 
observing  that  the  little  man  felt  somewhat  sore,  called 
attention  to  the  notes  of  a  bird  in  the  adjobing  shrubbery. 
"And  by  the  by,"  said  he,  as  they  continued  listening, 
"  'tis  a  long  time,  Johnny,  since  we  have  had  the  Cobbler 
of  Kelso."  Mr.  Puff  forthwith  jumped  up  on  a  mass  of 
stone,  and,  seating  himself  in  the  proper  attitude  of  one 
working  with  his  awl,  began  a  favorite  interlude,  mimicking 
a  certain  son  of  Crispin,  at  whose  stall  Scott  and  he  had 
often  lingered  when  they  were  schoolboys,  and  a  blackbird, 
the  only  companion  of  his  cell,  that  used  to  sing  to  him, 
while  he  talked  and  whistled  to  it  all  day  long.  With  this 
performance  Scott  was  always  delighted ;  nothing  could  be 
richer  than  the  contrast  of  the  bird's  wild  sweet  notes,  some 
of  which  he  imitated  with  wonderful  skill,  and  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Cobbler's  hoarse,  cracked  voice,  uttering 
all  manner  of  endearing  epithets,  which  Johnny  multiplied 
and  varied  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  Old  Women  in  Rabelais 
at  the  birth  of  Pantagruel.  I  often  wondered  that  Mat- 
thews, who  borrowed  so  many  good  things  fix)m  John  Bal- 
lantyne,  allowed  this  Cobbler,  which  was  certainly  the 
masterpiece,  to  escape  him. 

Scott  himself  had  probably  exceeded  that  evening  the  three 
glasses  of  wine  sanctioned  by  his  Sangrados.  "  I  never,"  said 
Constable,  "  had  found  him  so  disposed  to  be  communicative 
about  what  he  meant  to  do.  Though  he  had  had  a  return 
of  his  illness  but  the  day  before,  he  continued  for  an  hour 
or  more  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  green, 
talking  and  laughing — he  told  us  he  was  sure  he  should 
make  a  hit  in  a  Glasgow  weaver,  whom  he  would  ravel  up 
with  Boh ;  and  fairly  outshone  the  Cobbler,  in  an  extem- 
pore dialogue  between  the  bailie  and  the  cateran — some- 
thing not  unlike  what  the  book  gives  us  as  passing  in  the 
Glasgow  tolbooth." 

Mr.  Puff  might  well  exult  in  the  "  fall  and  entire  suc- 
cess "  of  this  trip  to  Abbotsford.  His  friend  had  made  it  a 
sine  qua  wm  in  the  bargain  with  Constable,  that  he  should 
have  a  third  share  in  the  bookseller's  moiety  of  the  copy- 
right— ^and  though  Johnny  had  no  more  trouble  about  the 
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Sublishing  or  selling  of  Rob  Roy  than  his  own  Cobbler  of 
[elso,  this  stipulation  had  secured  him  a  bonus  of  £1200, 
before  two  years  passed.  Moreover,  one  must  admire  his 
adroitness  in  persuading  Constable,  during  their  journey 
back  to  Edinburgh,  to  relieve  him  of  that  fraction  of  his 
own  old  stock,  with  which  his  unhazardous  share  in  the 
new  barcrain  was  burdened.  Scott's  kindness  continued  as 
long  as  John  Ballantyne  lived  to  provide  for  him  a  constant 
succession  of  similar  advantages  at  the  same  easy  rate ; 
and  Constable,  from  deference  to  Scott's  wishes,  and  from 
his  own  liking  for  the  humorous  auctioneer,  appears  to  have 
submitted  with  hardly  a  momentary  grudge  to  this  heavy 
tax  on  his  most  important  ventures. 

The  same  week  Scott  received  Southey's  celebrated  let- 
ter to  Mr.  William  Smith,  M.  P.  for  Norwich.  The  poet 
of  Keswick  had  also  forwarded  to  him  somewhat  earlier  his 
Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  which  piece  contains  a  touching 
allusion  to  the  affliction  the  author  had  recently  sustained 
in  the  death  of  a  fine  boy.  Scott's  letter  on  this  occasion 
was  as  follows : — 

"  To  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  Keswick, 

"  Selkirk,  May  9tb,  1817. 

«*  My  dear  Southey, 

^  I  have  been  a  straiiffely  negligent  correspondent  for  some 
months  past,  more  especially  as  I  have  had  you  rarely  out  of  my 
thoughts,  for  I  think  you  will  hardly  doubt  of  my  sincere  sympathy 
in  events  which  have  happened  since  I  have  written.  I  shed  sin- 
cere tears  over  the  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo.  But  in  the  crucible 
of  human  life,  the  purest  ^old  is  tried  by  the  strongest  heat,  and  I 
can  only  hope  for  the  continuance  of  your  present  ramily  blessings 
to  one  so  well  formed  to  enjoy  the  pure  happiness  they  afford. 
My  health  has,  of  late,  been  very  indifferent  I  was  very  nearly 
succumbing  under  a  violent  inflammatory  attack,  and  still  feel  the 
effects  of  the  necessary  treatment  T  believe  liiey  took  one  third 
of  the  blood  of  my  system,  and  blistered  in  proportion ;  so  that 
both  my  flesh  and  my  blood  have  been  in  a  wofuUy  reduced  state. 
I  got  out  here  some  weeks  since,  where,  by  dint  of  the  insensible 
exercise  which  one  takes  in  the  country,  I  feel  myself  gathering 
strength  daily,  but  am  still  obliged  to  observe  a  severe  regimen. 
It  was  not  to  croak  about  myseli^  however,  that  I  took  up  the  pen, 
but  to  wish  you  joy  of  your  triumphant  answer  to  that  coarse- 
minded  William  Smith.  He  deserved  all  he  has  got,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  you  do  not  spare  him,  and  have  no  cause.    His  attack  seems 
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to  have  proceeded  from  the  vulgar  msolence  of  a  low  mind  desi- 
rous of  attacking  genius  at  disadvantage.  It  is  the  ancient  and 
eternal  strife  of  wfich  the  witch  speaks  in  Thalaba.  Such  a  man 
as  he  feels  he  has  no  alliance  with  such  as  you,  and  his  evil  in- 
stincts lead  him  to  treat  aa  hostile  whatever  he  cannot  compre- 
hend. I  met  Smith  once  during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,*  and  had, 
what  I  seldom  have  with  any  one  in  society,  a  high  quarrel  with 
him.  His  mode  of  travelling  had  been  from  one  gentleman's  seat 
to  another,  abusing  the  well-known  hospitality  of  the  Highland 
lairds  by  taking  possession  of  their  houses,  even  during  their 
absence,  domineering  in  them  when  they  were  present,  and  not 
only  eating  the  dinner  of  to-day,  but  requiring  that  the  dinner  of 
to-morrow  should  also  be  made  ready  and  carried  forward  with 
hipo,  to  save  the  expense  of  inns.  All  this  was  no  business  of 
mine,  but  when,  in  the  middle  of  a  company  consisting  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  owed  his  hospitality,  he  abused  the  country,  of 
which  he  knew  little — ^the  language,  of  which  he  knew  nothmg — 
and  the  people,  who  have  their  faults,  but  are  a  much  more  harm- 
less, moral,  and  at  the  same  time  high-spirited  population  than,  I 
venture  to  say,  he  ever  lived  amongst — I  thought  it  was  really  too 
bad,  and  so  e'en  took  up  the  debate,  and  gave  it  him  over  the 
knuckles  as  smartly  as  I  could.  Your  pamphlet,  therefore,  fed  fat 
my  ancient  grudge  against  him  as  well  as  the  modem  one,  for  you 
cannot  doubt  that  my  blood  boiled  at  reading  the  report  of  his 
speech.  Enough  of  this  gentleman,  who,  I  think,  will  not  walk 
out  of  the  round  in  a  hurry  again,  to  slander  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals. 

« I  am  at  present  writing  at  our  head-court  of  freeholders — a 
set  of  quiet,  unpretending,  but  sound-judging  country  gentlemen, 
and  whose  opinions  may  be  very  well  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
those  men  of  sense  and  honor,  who  are  not  likely  to  be  dazzled  by 
literary  talent,  which  lies  out  of  their  beat,  and  who,  therefore, 
cannot  be  of  partial  counsel  in  the  cause ;  and  I  never  heard  an 
opinion  more  generally,  and  even  warmly  expressed,  than  that 
your  triumphant  vindication  brands  Smith  as  a  slanderer  in  all 
time  coming.  I  think  you  may  not  be  displeased  to  know  this, 
because  what  men  of  keen  feelings  and  literary  pursuits  must  have 
felt  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  and  you  may  not  have  the  same 
access  to  know  the  impression  made  upon  the  general  class  of 
society. 

**  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  continuation  of  the  History  of  Bra- 
zil—one of  your  gigantic  labors ;  the  fruit  of  a  mind  so  active,  yet 
so  patient  of  labor.  I  am  not  yet  far  advanced  in  the  second  vol- 
ume, reserving  it  usuaDy  for  my  hour's  amusement  in  the  evening, 

*  Scott's  meeting  with  this  Mr.  Smith  occurred  at  the  table  of  his 
friend  and  colleague,  Hector  Macdenald  Buchanan.  The  company, 
pxcept  Scott  and  Smith,  were  all,  like  their  hospitable  landlord,  High- 
ianders. 
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as  children  keep  their  dainties  for  bonne  boiu:he ;  hat,  as  far  as  I 
have  come,  it  possesses  all  the  interest  of  the  commencement, 
though  a  more  faithless  and  worthless  set  than  hoth  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  I  have  never  read  of;  and  it  requires  your  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  your  lively  description  of 
*  hair-breadth  'scapes,*  to  make  one  care  whether  the  hog  bites  the 
dog,  or  the  dog  bites  tiie  hog.  Both  nations  were  in  rapid  de- 
clension from  &eir  short-lived  age  of  heroism,  and  in  the  act  of 
experiencing  all  those  retrograde  movements  which  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  selfishness  on  the  one  hand,  and  bigotry  on  the 
other. 

'<  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  turning^  your  mind  to  the  state  of  the 
poor.  Should  you  enter  into  details  on  the  subject  of  the  best 
mode  of  assisting  them,  I  would  be  happy  to  tell  you  the  few  ob- 
servations I  have  made — not  on  a  very  small  scale  neither,  consid- 
ering my  fortune,  for  I  have  kept  about  thirty  of  the  laborers  in  my 
neighborhood  in  constant  employment  this  winter.  This  I  do  not 
call  charity,  because  they  executed  some  extensive  plantations  and 
other  works,  which  I  could  never  have  got  done  so  cheaply,  and 
which  I  always  intended  one  day  to  do.  But  neither  was  it  alto- 
gether selfish  on  my  part,  because  I  was  putting  myself  to  incon- 
venience in  incurring  the  expense  of  several  years  at  once,  and 
certainly  would  not  have  done  so  but  to  serve  mine  honest  neigh- 
bors, who  were  likely  to  want  work  but  for  such  exertion.  From 
mv  observation,  I  am  inclined  greatly  to  doubt  the  salutary  effect 
or  tbe  scheme  generally  adopted  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  for 
relieving  the  poor.  At  Edinburgh  they  are  employed  on  public 
works  at  so  much  a  day — tenpence,  I  believe,  or  one  shilling,  with 
an  advance  to  those  who  have  families.  This  rate  is  fixed  below 
that  of  ordinary  wa^es,  in  order  that  no  person  may  be  employed 
but  those  who  really  cannot  find  work  elsewhere.  But  it  is  at- 
tended with  this  bad  effect,  that  the  people  regard  it  partly  as 
charity,  which  is  humiliating, — and  partly  as  an  imposition,  ib 
taking  their,  labor  below  its  usual  salable  value ;  to  which  many 
add  a  third  view  of  the  subject — ^namely,  that  this  sort  of  half-pay 
is  not  given  them  for  the  purpose  of  working,  but  to  prevent 
their  rising  in  rebellion.  None  of  these  misconceptions  are  favor- 
able to  hard  labor ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  I  never  have  seen 
such  a  set  of  idle  fainianis  as  those  employed  on  this  system  in 
the  public  works ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  notwithstanding  tiie  very  laud- 
able intention  of  those  who  subscribed  to  form  the  fund,  and  the 
yet  more  praiseworthy,  because  more  difficult,  exertions  of  those 
who  superintend  it,  the  issue  of  the  scheme  will  occasion  full  as 
much  miscluef  as  good  to  the  people  engaged  in  it.  Private  gen- 
tlemen, acting  on  something"  like  a  similar  system,  may  make  it 
answer  better,  because  they  have  not  the  lazy  dross  of  a  metropo- 
lis to  contend  with — because  they  have  fewer  hands  to  manage — 
and,  above  all,  because  an  individual  always  manages  his  own 
concerns  better  than  those  of  the  country  can  be  managed.    Yet 
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all  who  have  employed  those  who  were  distressed  for  want 
of  work  at  under  wages,  have  had,  less  or  more,  similar  complaints 
to  make.  I  think  I  have  avoided  this  in  my  own  case,  by  inviting 
the  country  people  to  do  piece-work  by  the  contract.  Two  things 
only  are  necessary — one  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  work  should  be 
such  as  will  admit  of  its  being  ascertained,  when  finished,  to 
have  been  substantially  executed.  All  sort  of  spade-work  and 
hoe-work,  with  many  other  kinds  of  country  labor,  fall  under  this 
description,  and  the  employer  can  hardly  be  cheated  in  the  execu- 
tion, if  he  keeps  a  reasonable  look-out  The  other  point  is  to  take 
care  that  the  undertakers,  in  their  anxiety  for  employment,  do  not 
take  the  job  too  cheap.  A  little  acquaintance  with  country  labor  will 
enable  one  to  regulate  this  ;  but  it  is  an  essential  point,  for  if  you  do 
not  keep  them  to  their  bargain,  it  is  making  a  jest  of  the  thing,  and 
forfeiting  the  very  advantage  you  have  in  view — ^that,  namely,  of 
inducing  the  laborer  to  bring  his  heart  and  spirit  to  his  work.  But 
this  he  will  do  where  he  has  a  fair  bargain,  which  is  to  prove  a 
good  or  bad  one  according  to  his  own  exertions.  In  this  case,  yon 
make  the  poor  man  his  own  friend,  for  the  profits  of  his  good  con- 
duct are  all  his  own.  It  is  astonishing  how  partial  the  people  are 
to  this  species  of  contract,  and  how  diligently  they  labor,  acquiring 
or  maintaining  all  the  while  those  habits  which  render  them  honora- 
ble and  useful  members  of  society.  I  mention  this  to  you,  because 
the  rich,  much  to  their  honor,  do  not,  in  general,  require  to  be  so 
much  stimulated  to  benevolence,  as  to  be  directed  in  the  most  use- 
ful way  to  exert  it 

"  I  have  still  a  word  to  say  about  the  poor  of  our  own  parish  of 
Parnassus.  I  have  been  applied  to  by  a  very  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Scott  of  Sinton,  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  Mr.  Gilmour,  who,  it 
seems,  has  expended  a  little  fortune  in  printing,  upon  his  own  ac- 
count, poems  which,  from  the  sample  I  saw,  seem  exactly  to  an- 
swer the  description  of  Dean  SwifVs  country-house— 

<  Too  bad  for  a  blessing,  too  good  for  a  curse ; 
I  wish  from  my  soul  they  were  better  or  worse.' 

But  you  are  the  dean  of  our  corporation,  and,  I  am  informed,  take 
some  interest  in  this  poor  gentleman.  If  you  can  point  out  any 
way  in  which  I  can  serve  him,  I  am  sure  my  inclination  is  not 
wanting ;  but  it  looks  like  a  very  hopeless  case.  I  beg  my  kindest 
respects  to  Mrs.  Southey,  and  am. always  sincerely  and  affection- 
ately yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

About  this  time  Hogg  took  possiession  of  Altrive  Lake, 
and  some  of  his  friends  in  Edinburgh  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion edition  of  his  Queen's  Wake,  (at  a  guinea  each  copy,) 
in  the  hope  of  thus  raising  a  sum  adequate  to  the  stocking 

5* 
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of  the  little  farm.  The  following  letter  alludes  to  this 
affiiir ;  and  also  to  the  death  of  Frances  Lady  Douglas, 
sister  to  Duke  Henry  of  Buccleuch,  whose  early  kindness 
to  Scott  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned. 

<<  To  ike  Right  Honorable  Lord  Moniagu,  fyc  fyc,  ifc, 

"  AbbotBford,  June  8th,  1817. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

^  I  am  honored  with  your  letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  take  care 
that  the  Shepherd  profits  by  your  kind  intentions,  and  those  of 
Lady  Montagfu.    This  is  a  scheme  which  I  did  not  devise,  for  I 
fear  it  wiU  end  in  disappointment,  but  for  which  I  have  done,  and 
will  do,  all  I  possibly  can.    There  is  an  old  saying  of  the  sea- 
men's, *  Every  man  is  not  born  to  be  a  boatswain; '  and  I  think  I 
have  heard  of  men  bom  under  a  sixpenny  planet,  and  doomed 
never  to  be  worth  a  ffroat.    I  fear  something  of  this  vile  sixpenny 
influence  had  gleamed  in  at  the  cottage  window  when  poor  Hogg  first 
came  squeaking  into  the  world.    AU  that  he  made  by  his  original 
book  he  ventured  on  a  flock  of  sheep  to  drive  into  the  Highlands 
to  a  farm  he  had  taken  there,  but  of  which  he  could  not  get  pos- 
session, so  that  all  the  stock  was  ruined,  and  sold  to  disadvantage. 
Then  he  tried  another  farm,  which  proved  too  dear,  so  that  he 
fairly  broke  upon  it    Then  put  forth  divers  publications,  which 
had  little  sale — and  brought  nim  accordingly  few  pence,  though 
some  praise.    Then  came  this  Queen's  Wake,  by  which  he  might 
and  ought  to  have  made  from  £100  to  £300 — for  there  were,  I 
think,  three  editions — when,  lo !  his  bookseller  turned  bankrupt, 
and  paid  him  never  a  penny.    The  Duke  has  now,  with  his  wonted 
generosity,  given  him  a  cosie  bield,  and  the  object  of  the  present 
attack  upon  the  public  is  to  get,  if  possible,  as  much  cash  together 
as  will  stock  it    But  no  one  has  loose  guineas  now  to  give  to  poor 
poets,  and  I  greatly  doubt  the  scheme  succeeding,  unless  it  is 
more  strongly  patronized  than  can  almost  be  expected.    In  book- 
selling matters,  an  author  must  either  be  the  conjurer  who  com- 
mands the  devil,  or  the  witch  who  serves  him — and  few  are  they 
whose  situation  is  sufSciently  independent  to  enable  them  to  as- 
sume the  higher  character — and  this  is  injurious  to  the  indigent 
author  in  every  respect ;  for,  not  only  is  he  obliged  to  turn  his  pen 
to  every  various  kind  of  composition,  and  so  to  mjure  himself  with 
the  public  by  writing  hastily,  and  on  subjects  unfitted  for  his  ge- 
nius, but,  moreover,  those  honest  gentlemen,  the  booksellers,  from 
a  natural  association,  consider  the  books  as  of  least  value  which 
they  find  they  can  set  at  least  expense  of  copy-money,  and  there- 
fore are  proportionSly  careless  in  pushing  tlie  sale  of  the  work. 
Whereas  a  good  round  sum  out  of  their  purse,  like  a  moderate  rise 
of  rent  on  a  farm,  raises  the  work  thus  acquired  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  serves  as  a  spur  to  make  them  clear  away  every  channel,  by 
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which  they  can  discharge  their  quires  upon  the  public.  So  much 
for  bookselling,  the  most  tickJish,  and  unsafe,  and  hazardous  of  all 
professions,  scarcely  with  the  exception  of  horse-jockeyship, 

"  You  cannot  doubt  the  sincere  interest  I  take  in  Lady  Monta* 
gu's  health.  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  from  the  Duke,  that  the  late 
melancholy  event  had  produced  no  permanent  effect  on  her  consti- 
tution, as  I  know  how  much  her  heart  must  have  suffered.*  I  saw 
our  regretted  friend  for  the  last  time  at  the  Theatre,  and  made 
many  schemes  to  be  -at  Bothwell  this  next  July.  But  thus  the 
world  glides  from  us,  and  those  we  most  love  and  honor  are  with- 
drawn from  the  staefe  before  us.  I  know  not  why  it  was  that 
among  the  few  for  whom  I  had  so  much  respectful  regard,  I  never 
had  associated  the  idea  of  early  deprivation  with  Lady  Douglas. 
Her  excellent  sense,  deep  information,  and  the  wit  which  she 
wielded  with  so  much  good  humor,  were  allied  apparently  to  a 
healthy  constitution,  which  might  have  permitted  us  to  enjoy,  and 
be  instructed  by  her  society  for  many  years.  Dis  alUer  visum, 
and  the  recollection  dwelling  on  all  the  delight  which  she  af- 
forded to  society,  and  the  ffood  which  she  did  in  private  life,  is 
what  now  remams  to  us  of  her  wit,  wisdom,  and  benevolence. 
The  Duke  keeps  his  usual  health,  with  always  just  so  much  of  the 
gout,  however,  as  would  make  me  wish  that  he  had  more — a  kind 
wish)  for  which  I  do  not  observe  that  he  is  sufficientiy  grateful.  I 
hope  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  when  that  ancient 
mansion  shall  have  so  far  limited  its  courtesy  as  to  stand  covered 
in  the  presence  of  the  wind  and  rain,  which  I  believe  is  not  yet  the 
case.  I  am  no  friend  to  ceremony,  and  like  a  house  as  well  when 
it  does  not  car^  its  roof  en  chapeau  hras.  I  heartily  wish  your 
Lordship  joy  of  the  new  mansion  at  Ditton,  and  hope  my  good 
stars  will  permit  me  to  pay  my  respects  there  one  day.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  niches  certainly  bodes  good  luck  to  the  house  of 
Montagu,  and  as  there  are  three  of  them,  I  presume  it  is  to  come 
threefold.  Prom  the  care  with  which  they  were  concealed,  I 
presume  they  had  been  closed  in  the  days  oi  Cromwell,  or  a  littie 
before,  and  that  the  artist  employed  (like  the  General,  who  told  his 
soldiers  to  fight  bravely  against  the  Pope,  since  they  were  Vene- 
tians before  they  were  Christians)  had  more  professional  than 
religious  zeal,  and  did  not  even,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
time,  think  it  necessary  to  sweep  away  Popery  with  the  besom  of 
destruction.f  I  am  here  on  a  stolen  visit  of  two  days,  and  find  my 
mansion  gradually  enlarging.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  (who 
found  out  a  practical  use  for  our  romantic  theory,)  it  promises  to 

*  Lady  Montagu  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Douglas  by  his 
first  numage  wim  Lady  Lucy  drahame,  daughter  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Montrose. 

t  Lord  Montagues  house  at  Ditton  Park,  near  Windsor,  had  recentiy 
been  destroyed  by  fire — and  the  ruins  revealed  some  niches  with  an- 
tique candlesticks,  &c.,  belonging  to  a  domestic  chapel  that  had  been 
converted  to  other  purposes  firctm  the  time,  I  .believe,  of  Henry  VIIL 
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maJce  a  comfortable  station  for  offering  your  Lordship  and  Lady 
Montagu  a  pUgrim's  meal, 'when  you  next  visit  Melrose  Abbey, 
and  that  without  any  risk  of  your  valet  (who,  I  recollect,  is  a  sub- 
stantial person)  sticking  between  the  wall  of  the  parlor  and  the 
backs  of  the  chairs  placed  round  the  table.  This  literally  befell 
Sir  Harry  Macdougal's  fat  butler,  who  looked  like  a  ship  of  the 
line  in  the  loch  at  Bowhill,  altogether  unlike  his  master,  who  could 
glide  wherever  a  weasel  might  make  his  way.  Mr.  Atkinson  has 
indeed  been  more  attentive  than  I  can  express,  when  I  consider 
how  valuable  his  time  must  be.*  We  are  attempting  no  castel- 
lated conundrums  to  rival  those  Lord  Napier  used  to  have  executed 
in  sugar,  when  he  was  Commissioner,  and  no  cottage  neither,  but 
an  irregular  somewhat — ^like  an  old  English  hall,  in  which  your 
squire  of  £500  a-year  used  to  drink  his  ale  in  days  of  yore. 

**  I  am  making  considerable  plantations,  (that  is,  considering,^ 
being  greatly  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  those  I  formerly  laia 
out  Read  the  veracious  Gulliver's  account  of  the  Windsor  Forest 
of  Lilliput,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  solemn  gloom  of 
my  Druid  shades. 

Your  Lordship's  truly  faithful 

Walter  Scott. 

^  This  is  the  8th  of  June,  and  not  an  ash  tree  in  leaf  yet  The 
country  cruelly  backward,  and  whole  fields  destroyed  by  the  grub. 
I  dread  this  next  season." 
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During  the  summer  term  of  1817,  Scott  seems  to  have 
labored  chiefly  on  his  History  of  1815,  for  the  Register, 
which  was  published  in  August ;  but  he  also  found  time  to 

*  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  was  the  architect  of  Lord  Mon- 
tagu's new  mansion  at  Ditton,as  well  as  the  artist  ultimately  employed 
in  arranging  Scott's  interior  at  Abbotsford. 
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draw  up  the  Introduction  for  a  richly  embellMied  quarto, 
entitled  "Border  Antiquities,"  which  came  out  a  month 
later.  This  valuable  essay,  containing  large  additions  to 
the  information  previously  embodied  in  the  Minstrelsy,  has 
been  included  in  the  late  coDection  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Prose,  and  has  thus  obtained  a  circulation  not  to  be  ex- 
pected for  it  in  the  original  costly  form. 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  Court  in  July,  he  made  an  excur- 
sbn  to  the  Lennox,  chiefly  that  he  might  visit  a  cave  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Lomond,  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  retreat 
of  his  hero,  Rob  Roy.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  seat 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Macdonald  Buchanan,  by  Captain  Adam 
Ferguson — the  lo7^  Union  of  the  days  of  his  apprentice- 
ship ;  and  thence  to  Glasgow,  where,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  kind  and  intelligent  acquaintance,  Mr.  John  Smith,  book- 
seller, he  refreshed  his  recollection  of  the  noble  cathedral, 
and  other  localities  of  the  birthplace  of  Bailie  Jarvie.  Mr. 
Smith  took  care  also  to  show  the  tourists  the  most  remark- 
able novelties  in  the  great  manufacturing  establishments 
of  his  flourishing  city ;  and  he  remembers  particularly  the 
delight  which  Scott  expressed  on  seeing  the  process  of 
stngeing  muslin — ^that  is,  of  divesting  the  finished  web  of 
all  superficial  knots  and  Irregularities,  by  passmg  it,  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  over  a  rolling  bar  of  red-hot  iron. 
"  The  man  that  imagined  this,"  said  Scott, "  was  the  Shak- 
speare  of  the  Wabsters — 

<  Things  oat  of  hope  are  compassed  oft  with  venturing.'  " 

The  following  note  indicates  the  next  stages  of  his 
progress : — 

"  To  his  Grace  Vie  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  Drundanrig  Castle. 

"  Sanquhar,  2  o'clock,  July  30,  1817. 

''  From  Ross,  where  the  clouds  on  Ben-Lomond  are  sleeping — 
From  Greenock,  where  Clyde  to  the  Ocean  is  sweeping — 
From  Largs,  where  the  Scotch  gave  the  Northmen  a  drilling — 
From  Ardrossan,  whose  harbor  cost  many  a  shilling — 
From  Old  Cumnock,  where  beds  are  as  hard  as  a  plank,  sir — 
From  a  chop  and  ffreen  pease,  and  a  chicken  in  Sanquhar, 
This  eve,  please  the  Fates,  at  Drumlanrig  we  anchor. 

W.  S." 
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The  Poet  and  Captain  Ferguson  remained  a  week  at 
Drumlanrig,  and  thence  repaired  together  to  Abbotsford. 
By  this  time,  the  foundations  of  that  part  of  the  existing 
house,  which  extends  from  the  hall  westwards  to  the  origi- 
nal court-yard,  had  been  laid ;  and  Scott  now  found  a  new- 
source  of  constant  occupation  in  watching  the  proceedings 
of  his  masons.  He  had,  moreover,  no  lack  of  employment 
further  a-field, — ^for  he  was  now  negotiating  with  another 
neighboring  land-owner  for  the  purchase  of  an  addition,  of 
more  consequence  than  any  he  had  hitherto  made  to  his 
estate.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  he  concluded  this 
matter,  and  became,  for  the  price  of  £10,000,  proprietor 
of  the  lands  of  Tofijield,*  on  which  there  had  recently 
been  erected  a  substantial  mansion-house,  fitted,  in  all 
points,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  genteel  family.  This 
circumstance  o£fered  a  temptation  which  much  quickened 
Scott's  zeal  for  completing  his  arrangement.  The  venera- 
ble Professor  Ferguson  had  died  a  year  before ;  Captain 
Adam  Ferguson  was  at  home  on  half-pay  ;  and  Scott  now 
saw  the  means  of  securing  for  himself,  henceforth,  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  companion  of  his  youth,  and 
his  amiable  sisters.  Ferguson,  who  had  written,  from  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  hb  hopes  of  finding,  when  the  war 
should  be  over,  some  sheltering  cottage  upon  the  Tweed, 
within  a  walk  of  Abbotsford,  was  delighted  to  see  his 
dreams  realized ;  and  the  family  took  up  their  residence 
next  spring  at  the  new  house  of  Toitfield,  on  which  Scott 
then  bestowed,  at  the  ladies'  request,  the  name  of  Hutitly 
Bum; — ^this  more  harmonious  designation  being  taken 
fipom  the  mountain  brook  which  passes  through  its  grounds 
and  garden, — ^the  same  famous  in  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer's  interview  with  the  Queen  of  Fairy. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Rhymer's  Glen,  through  which  this 

*  On  completing  this  purchase.  Scott  writes  to  John  Ballantyne — 
**  Dear  John, — I  have  closed  with  Usher  for  his  beautiful  patrimonj, 
which  makes  me  a  ereat  laird.  I  am  afraid  the  people  win  take  me 
up  for  coining.  Indeed,  these  novels,  while  their  attractions  last,  are 
■omethinff  like  it.  I  am  verv  glad  of  your  good  prospects.  Still,  I 
ciy ,  Frudence !  Prudence ! — ^Yours  truly, 

W.  S." 
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brook  finds  its  way  fix)m  the  Cauldshiels  Loch  to  Toftfield, 
had  been  included  in  a  previous  purchase.  He  was  now 
master  of  all  these  haunts  of  "  True  Thomas,"  and  of  the 
whole  ground  of  the  battle  of  Melrose  from  Skirmish  Field 
to  Turn-again.  His  enjoyment  of  the  new  territories  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  various  returns  of  his  cramp,  and 
the  depression  of  spirit  which  always  attended,  in  his  case, 
the  use  of  opium, — the  only  medicine  that  seemed  to  have 
power  over  the  disease. 

It  was  while  struggling  with  such  languor,  on  one  lovely 
evening  of  this  autumn,  that  he  composed  the  following 
beautifiil  verses.  They  mark  the  very  spot  of  their  birth, — 
namely,  the  then  naked  height  overhanging  the  northern 
side  of  the  Cauldshiels  Loch,  firom  which  Melrose  Abbey 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  hills  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  to  the 
west,  are  now  visible  over  a  wide  range  of  rich  woodland, 
— all  the  work  of  the  poet's  hand. 

"  The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 

In  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet; 
The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still — 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 
Tet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  bore  ; 
Though  evening,  with  her  richest  dye, 

Flames  o*er  the  hills  of  Ettrick*s  shore. 

^*  With  listless  look  along  the  plain 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide^ 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruined  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air. 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree, — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were, 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  ? 

**  Alas !  the  warped  and  broken  board. 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye  ! 
The  harp  of  strained  and  tuneless  chord, 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply  ! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers, 

To  fbverish  pulse  eacli  gale  blows  chill ', 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill.'* 

He  again  alludes  to  his  illness  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ritt: — 


i 
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"  To  J,  B,  S.  MorrUt,  Esq.,  M.  P^  Bokdnf. 

*<  Abbottfbrd,  Aug.  11, 1817. 
"  My  dear  Morritt, 

**  I  am  arrived  from  a  little  tour  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
had  hoped,  in  compliance  with  your  kind  wish,  to  have  indulged 
myself  with  a  skip  over  the  Border  as  far  as  Rokeby,  about  the 
end  of  this  month.  But  my  fate  denies  me  this  pleasure ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  one  or  two  blunders,  during  my  absence,  in^  exe- 
cuting ray  new  premises,  I  perceive  the  necessity  of  remaining  at 
the  helm  while  fiiey  are  going  on.  Our  masons,  though  excellent 
workmen,  are  too  little  accustomed  to  the  gimcracks  of  their  art, 
to  be  trusted  with  the  execution  of  a  bravura  plan,  without  con- 
stant inspection.  Besides,  the  said  laborers  lay  me  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  laborinff  a  little  myself;  and  I  find  I  can  no  longer  with 
impunity  undertake  to  make  one  week's  hard  work  supply  the 
omissions  of  a  fortnight's  idleness.  Like  you,  I  have  abridged  my 
creature  comforts — as  Old  Mortality  wonld  call  them — ^renouncin? 
beer  and  ale  on  all  ordinary  occasions ;  also  pastry,  fruit,  &c.,  and 
all  that  tends  to  acidity.  These  are  awkward  warning^  ;  but  sat 
est  vixisse.  To  have  lived  respected  and  regarded  by  some  of  the 
best  men  in  our  age,  is  enough  for  an  individual  like  me  ;  the  rest 
must  be  a^  God  wills,  and  when  he  wills. 

"  The  poor  laws  into  which  you  have  ventured  for  the  love  of 
the  country,  form  a  sad  quagmire.  They  are  like  John  Bunyan's 
Slough  of  Despond,  into  which,  as  he  observes,  millions  of  cart- 
loads of  good  resolutions  have  been  thrown,  without  perceptibly 
mending  the  way.  From  what  you  say,  and  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  others,  there  is  a  very  natural  desire  to  trust  to  one  or  two 
empirical  remedies,  such  as  general  systems  of  education,  and  so 
forth.  But  a  man  with  a  broken  constitution  might  as  well  put 
faith  in  Spilsbury  or  Godbold.  It  is  not  the  knowledge,  but  the 
use  which  is  made  of  it,  that  is  productive  of  real  benefit  To  say 
that  the  Scottish  peasant  is  less  likely  than  the  Englishman  to  be- 
come an  encumbrance  on  his  parish,  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
this  country  is  less  populous, — that  there  are  fewer  villages  and 
towns, — that  the  agricultural  classes,  from  the  landed  proprietor 
down  to  the  cottager,  are  individually  more  knit  and  cemented 
together;  above  all,  tiiat  the  Scotch  peasant  has  harder  habits 
of  life,  and  can  endure  from  his  infancy  a  worse  fare  and  lodging 
than  your  parish  alms-houses  offer.  There  is  a  terrible  evil  in 
England  to  which  we  are  strangers, — the  number,  to  wit,  of  tippling 
houses,  where  the  laborer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  spends  the  over- 
p>lus  of  his  earnings.  In  Scotland  there  are  few ;  and  the  Jus- 
tices are  commen£ibly  inexorable  in  rejecting  all  application  for 
licenses  where  there  appears  no  public  necessity  for  granting 
them.  A  Aan,  therefore,  cannot  easily  spend  much  money  in 
liquor,  since  he  must  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  the  place  of  suc- 
tion and  back  again,  which  infers  a  sort  of  nudice  prepense  ofwiddtk 
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few  axe  capable ;  and  the  habitual  opportunity  of  indulgence  not 
being  at  hand,  the  habits  of  intemperance,  and  of  waste  connected 
with  it,  are  not  acquired.  If  financiers  would  admit  a  general 
limitation  of  the  ale-houses  over  England  to  one  fourth  of  the 
number,  I  am  convinced  you  would  find  the  money  spent  in  that 
manner  would  remain  with  the  peasant,  as  a  solirce  of  self-sup- 
port and  independence.  All  this  applies  chiefly  to  the  country ; 
in  towns,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  evil  could  hardly 
be  diminished  by  such  regulations.  There  would,  perhaps,  be  no 
means  so  effectudl  as  that  (which  will  never  be  listened  to)  of 
taxing  the  manufacturers  according  to  the  number  of  hands  which 
they  employ  on  an  average,  and  applying  the  produce  in  main- 
taining die  manufacturing  poor.  It  it  should  be  alleged  that  this 
would  injure  the  manufacturers,  I  would  boldly  reply, — *  And  why 
not  injure,  or  rather  limit  speculations,  the  excessive  stretch  of 
which  has  been  productive  of  so  much  damage  to  the  principles 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  population,  whom  it  has,  in  so  many  re- 
spects, degraded  and  demoralized  ? '  For  a  great  many  years, 
manufactures,  taken  in  a  general  point  of  view,  have  not  partaken 
of  the  character  of  a  regular  profession,  in  which  all  who  engaged 
with  honest  industry  and  a  sufficient  capital  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect returns  proportional  to  their  advances  and  labor — but  have, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  resembled  a  lottery,  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  adventurers  are  sure  to  be  losers,  although  some 
may  draw  considerable  advantage.  Men  continued  for  a  great 
man^  years  to  exert  themselves,  and  to  pay  extravagant  wages, 
not  m  hopes  that  there  could  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an  orderly 
and  regular  demand  for  the  goods  they  wrought  up,  but  in  order 
that  they  might  be  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  some  casual  open- 
ing which  might  consume  their  cargo,  let  others  shift  as  they 
could.  Hence  extravagant  wages  on  some  occasions  ;  for  these 
adventurers,  who  thus  played  at  hit  or  miss,  stood  on  no  scruples 
while  the  chance  of  success  remained  open.  Hence,  also,  the 
stoppage  of  work,  and  the  discharge  of  the  workmen,  when  the 
speculators  failed  of  their  object  All  tliis  while  the  country  was 
the  sufferer; — for  whoever  gained,  the  result,  being  upon  the 
whole  a  loss,  fell  on  the  nation,  together  with  the  task  of  main- 
taining a  poor,  rendered  effeminate  and  vicious  by  over-wages 
and  over-living,  and  necessarilv  cast  loose  upon  society.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  necessity  oi  making  some  fund  beforehand,  for 
the  provision  of  those  whom  they  debauch,  and  render  only  fit  for 
the  alms-house,  in  prosecution  of  their  own  adventures,  though  it 
operated  as  a  check  on  the  increase  of  manufactures,  would  be 
a  measure  just  in  itself,  and  beneficial  to  the  community.  But 
it  would  never  be  listened  to ; — the  weaver's  beam,  and  the  sons  of 
Zeruiah,  would  be  too  many  for  the  proposers. 

«This  is  the  eleventh  of  August;  Walter,  happier  than  he  will 
ever  be  again,  perhaps,  is  preparing  for  the  moors.    He  has  a  bet- 
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ter  dog  than  Trout,  and  rather  less  active.    Mrs.  Scott  and  all  our 
family  send  kind  love.     Yours  ever,  W.  S." 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  Scott 
first  saw  Washington  Irving,  who  has  recorded  his  visit  in 
a  delightful  essay,  which,  however,  having  been  penned 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  betrays  a  good  many  slips 
of  memory  as  to  names  and  dates.  Mr.  Irving  says  he 
arrived  at  Abbotsford  on  the  27th  of  August,  1816 ;  but 
he  describes  the  walls  of  the  new  house  as  already  over- 
topping the  old  cottage ;  and  this  is  far  iaxxn  being  the  only- 
circumstance  he  mentions  which  proves  that  he  should  have 
written  1817.*  The  picture  which  my  amiable  friend 
has  drawn  of  his  reception,  shows  to  all  who  remember  the 
Scott  and  the  Abbotsford  of  those  days,  how  consistent 
accuracy  as  to  essentials  may  be  with  forgetfulness  of  trifles. 

Scott  had  received  "  the  History  of  New  York  by  Knick- 
erbocker," shortly  after  its  appearance  in  1812,  from  an 
accomplished  American  traveller,  Mr.  Brevoort ;  and  the 
admirable  humor  of  this  early  work  had  led  him  to  antici- 
pate the  brilliant  career  which  its  author  has  since  run. 
Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  being  no  stranger  to  Scott's  high 
estimation  of  Irving's  genius,  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, which,  halting  his  chaise  on  the  high-road  above 
Abbotsford,  he  modestly  sent  down  to  the  house  "with  a 
cal-d,  on  which  he  had  written,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  ruins  of  Melrose,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Scott  to  receive  a  visit  fiom  him  in  the 
course  of  the  morning."  Scott's  family  well  remember  the 
delight  with  which  he  received  this  announcement — ^lie  was 
at  breakfast,  and  sallied  forth  instantly,  dogs  and  children 
after  him  as  usual,  to  greet  the  guest,  and  conduct  him  in 
person  from  the  highway  to  the  door. 

*  I  have  before  me  two  letters  of  Mr.  Irvinff's  to  Scott,  both  written 
in  September,  1817,  from  Edinburgh,  and  referring  to  his  visit  (which 
certainly  was  his  only  one  at  Abbotsford)  as  immediately  precedinfir. 
There  is  also  in  my  hands  a  letter  from  Scott  to  his  friend  John  Rich- 
ardson, of  Fludyer  Street,  dated  22d  September,  1817,  in  which  he 
says,  "  When  vou  see  Tom  Campbell,  tell  him,  with  my  best  love,  that 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  making  me  known  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  and  pleasantest  acquaintances  I  have  made  thia 
many  a  day." 
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<^The  noise  of  my  chaise,"  says  Irving,  <<had  disturbed  the  qniet 
of  the  establishment.  Out  sallied  the  warder  of  the  castle,  a  black 
greyhound,  and  leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  s^ne,  began  a 
nirious  barking.  This  alarm  brought  out  the  whole  garrison  of 
dogs,  all  open-mouthed  and  vociferous.  In  a  little  while,  the  lord 
of  the  castle  himself  made  his  appearance.  I  knew  him  at  once, 
by  the  likenesses  that  had  been  published  of  him.  He  came  limp- 
ing up  the  gravel  walk,  aiding  himself  by  a  stout  walking-stafiT, 
but  moving  rapidly  and  with  vigor.  By  his  side  jogged  along  a 
large  iron-grey  staghound,  of  most  grave  demeanor,  who  took  no 
part  in  the  clamor  of  the  canine  rabble,  but  seemed  to  consider 
himself  bound,  for  the  dignity  of  the  house,  to  give  me  a  courteous 
reception. 

*^  Before  Scott  reached  the  gate,  he  called  out  in  a  hearty  tone, 
welcoming  me  to  Abbotsford,  and  asking  news  of  Campbell.  Ar- 
rived at  me  door  of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me  warmly  by  the 
hand :  *  Come,  drive  down,  drive  down  to  the  house,'  said  he ;  *  ye're 
just  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  afterwards  ye  shall  see  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  Abbey.' 

**  I  would  have  excused  myself  on  the  plea  of  having  already 
made  my  breakfast  *  Hut,  man,'  cried  he,  <  a  ride  in  the  morning 
in  the  keen  air  of  the  Scotch  hills,  is  warrant  enough  for  a  second 
breakfast.' 

**  I  was  accordinglv  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the  cottage,  and  in 
a  few  moments  found  myself  seated  at  the  breakfast-table.  There 
was  no  one  present  but  the  family,  which  consisted  of  Mrs.  Scott ; 
ber  eldest  daughter,  Sophia,  then  a  fine  girl  about  seventeen  \  Miss 
Ann  Scott,  two  or  three  years  younger ;  Walter,  a  well-ffrown 
stripling ;  and  Charles,  a  lively  boy,  eleven  or  twelve  years  ofage. 

'<  I  soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  and  my  heart  in  a  slow,  with 
the  cordial  welcome  1  experienced.  I  had  thought  to  make  a  mere 
morning  visit,  but  found  I  was  not  to  be  let  on  so  lightly.  *■  You 
must  not  think  our  neighborhood  is  to  be  read  in  a  morning,  like  a 
newspaper,'  said  Scott ;  *  it  takes  several  days  of  study  for  an 
observant  traveller,  that  has  a  relish  for  auld- world  trumpery. 
After  breakfast  you  shall  make  your  visit  to  Melrose  Abbey ;  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  accompany  you,  as  I  have  some  household 
affairs  to  attend  to ;  but  I  will  put  you  in  charge  of  my  son  Charles, 
'  who  is  veiy  learned  in  all  things  touching  me  old  ruin  and  the 
neighborhood  it  stands  in ;  and  he,  and  my  firiend  Johnnie  Bower, 
will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  it,  with  a  great  deal  more  that 


^  iighborhood. 

look  at  the  Yarrow,'  and  the  next  day  we  will  drive  over  to  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  which  is  a  fine  old  ruin,  well  worth  your  seeing.' — 
In  a  word,  before  Scott  had  got  through  with  his  plan,  I  found 
myself  committed  for  a  visit  of  several  days,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
a  little  realm  of  romance  was  suddenly  open  before  me," 
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After  breakfast,  while  Scott,  no  doubt,  wrote  a  chapter 
of  Rob  Roy,  Mr.  Irving,  under  young  Charles's  guidance, 
saw  Melrose  Abbey,  and  Johnnie  Bower  the  elder,  whose 
son  long  since  inherited  his  o^^oe  as  showman  of  the  ruins, 
and  all  his  enthusiasm  about  them  and  their  poet.  The 
senior  on  this  occasion  "  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the 
affability  of  Scott.  *  He'll  come  here  sometimes,'  said  he, 
'  with  great  folks  in  his  company,  and  the  first  I'll  know  of 
it  is  hearing  his  voice  calling  out  Johnny ! — Johnny  Bower  I 
— and  when  I  go  out  I'm  sure  to  be  greeted  with  a  joke  or 
a  pleasant  word.  He'll  stand  and  crack  an'  laugh  wi'  me 
just  like  an  auld  wife,— and  to  think  that  of  a  man  thai  has 
such  an  awjhC  Jcnowled^e  o'  history  / ' " 

On  his  return  from  the  Abbey,  Irving  found  Scott  ready 
for  a  ramble.  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tracting some  parts  of  his  de^ription  of  it. 

"  As  we  sallied  forth,  everyidog  in  the  estahlishment  turned  out 
to  attend  us.  There  was  the  old  staghound,  Maida,  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  a  noble  animal,  and  Hamlet,  the  black  grey- 
hound, a  wild,  thou^tless  youngster,  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years 
of  discretion  ;  and  Finette,  a  beautiful  setter,  with  soft,  silken  hair, 
long,  pendent  ears,  and  a  mild  eye,  the  parlor  favorite.  When  in 
front  of  the  house,  we  were  joined  by  a  superannuated  greyhound, 
who  came  from  the  kitchen  wagging  his  tail,  and  was  cheered  by 
Scott  as  an  old  friend  and  comrade.  In  our  walks,  he  would  fre- 
quently pause  in  conversation,  to  notice  his  dogs,  and  speak  to 
them  as  if  rational  companions ;  and,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be 
a  vast  deal  of  rationality  in  these  faithful  attendants  on  man, 
derived  from  their  close  intimacy  with  him.  Maida  deported  him- 
self witli  a  gravity  becoming  his  age  and  size,  and  seemed  to 
consider  himself  called  upon  to  preserve  a  great  degree  of  dignity 
and  decorum  in  our  society.  As  he  jogged  along  a  little  distance 
ahead  of  us,  the  young  dogs  would  gambol  about  him,  leap  on  his 
neck,  Worry  at  his  ears,  and  endeavor  to  tease  him  into  a  gambol. 
The  old  dog  would  keep  on  for  a  long  time  with  imperturbable 
solemnity,  now  and  then  seeming  to  rebuke  the  wantonness  of  his 
young  companions.  At  length  he  would  make  a  sudden  turn, 
seize  one  of  them,  and  tumble  him  in  the  dust,  then  giving  a  glance 
at  us,  as  much  as  to  say, '  Yon  see,  gentlemen,  I  can't  help  giving 
way  to  this  nonsense,'  would  resume  his  gravity,  and  jog  on  as 
before.  Scott  amused  himself  with  these  peculiarities.  *  I  make 
no  doubt,'  said  he,  <  Tfhen  Maida  is  alone  with  these  young  dogs,  he 
throws  gravity  aside,  and  plays  the  boy  as  much  as  any  of  them  : 
but  he  is  ashamed  to  do  so  in  our  company,  and  seems  to  say — Ha' 
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done  with  your  nonsense,  youngsters :  what  will  the  Taird  and  that 
other  gentleman  think  of  me  if  I  give  way  to  such  foolery  ? ' " 

**  Scott  amused  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  another  of  his 
dogs,  a  little  shamefaced  terrier,  with  lare^e  glassy  eyes,  one  of 
.the  most  sensitive  little  bodies  to  insult  ana  indignity  in  the  world. 
*  If  ever  he  whipped  him,'  he  said,  *  the  little  fellow  would  sneak 
off  and  hide  himself  from  the  light  of  day  in  a  lumber  garret, 
irom  whence  tliere  was  no  drawing  him  forth  but  by  the  sound  of 
the  chopping-knife,  as  if  chopping  up  his  victuals,  when  he  would 
steal  forth  with  humiliated  and  downcast  look,  but  would  skulk 
away  again  if  any  one  regarded  him.' 

«  While  we  were  discussing  the  humors  and  peculiarities  of  our 
canine  companions,  some  object  provoked  their  spleen,  and  pro- 
duced a  sharp  and  petulant  barking  from  the  smaller  fry ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  Maida  was  sufficiently  roused  to  ramp  forward 
two  or  three  bounds  and  join  the  chorus  with  a  deep-mouthed  how 
toow.  It  was  but  a  transient  outbreak,  and  he  returned  instantly, 
wagging  his  tail,  and  looking  up  dubiously  in  his  master's  face, 
uncertain  whether  he  would  receive  censure  or  applause.  *  Ay, 
ay,  old  boy!'  cried  Scott,  *you  have  done  wonders;  you  have 
shaken  the  Eildon  hills  with  your  roaring :  you  may  now  lay  by 
your  artillery  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Maida,'  continued  he,  *  is 
like  the  great  gun  at  Constantinople ;  it  takes  so  long  to  get  it- 
ready,  that  the  smaller  guns  can  fire  off  a  dozen  times  first :  but 
when  it  does  go  off,  it  plays  the  very  devil  I ' 

**  These  simple  anecdotes  may  serve  to  show  the  delightful  play 
of  Scott's  humors  and  feelings  in  private  life.  His  domestic  ani- 
mals were  his  friend&  Every  thing  about  him  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

'  « Our  ramble  took  us  on  the  hills  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  *  Now,'  said  Scott,  *  I  have  brought  you,  like  the  pilgrim 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  to  the  top  of  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
that  I  may  show  you  all  the  goodly  regions  hereabouts.  Yonder 
is  Lammermuir,  and  Smailholme ;  and  there  you  have  Galashiels, 
and  Torwoodlee,  and  Gala  Water ;  and  in  that  direction  you  see 
Teviotdale  and  the  Braes  of  Yarrow,  and  Ettrick  stream  winding 
along  like  a  silver  thread,  to  throw  itself  into  the  Tweed.'  He 
went  on  thus  to  call  over  names  celebrated  in  Scottish  song,  and 
most  of  which  had  recently  received  a  romantic  interest  from  his 
own  pen.  In  fact,  I  saw  a  great  part  of  the  Border  country  spread 
out  before  me,  and  could,  trace  the  scenes  of  those  poems  and 
romances  which  had  in  a  manner  bewitched  the  world. 

**  I  gazed  about  me  for  a  time  with  mute  surprise,  I  may  almost 
say,  with  disappointment.  I  beheld  a  mere  succession  of  gray 
waving  hills,  fine  beyond  line,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach, 
monotonous  in  their  aspect,  and  so  destitute  of  trees,  that  one 
could  almost  see  a  stout  fly  walking  along  their  profile ;  and  the 
far-famed  Tweed  appeared  a  naked  stream,  flowing  between  bare 
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hills,  without  a  tree  or  thicket  on  its  hanks ;  and  yet  such  had  heen 
the  magic  web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown  over  the  whole,  that 
it  had  a  greater  charm  for  me  than  the  richest  scenery  I  had  beheld 
in  England.  I  could  not  help  ^ving  utterance  to  my  thou^ts. 
Scott  hummed  for  a  moment  to  lumseff,  and  looked  grave ;  he  had 
no  idea  of  having  his  muse  complimented  at  the  expense  of  his 
native  hills.  *  It  may  be  pertinacity,'  said  he  at  length ;  ^  but  to  my 
eye,  these  gray  hills,  and  all  this  wild  border  country,  have  beau- 
ties peculiar  to  themselves.  I  like  the  very  nakedness  of  the 
land ;  it  has  something  bold,  and  stem,  and  solitary  about  it.  When 
I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  rich  scenery  about  Edinburgh, 
which  is  like  ornamented  garden  land,  Ibegin  to  wish  myself  back 
again  among  my  own  honest  gray  hills ;  and  if  I  did  not  see  the 
heather,  at  least  once  a  year,  /  tkirdc  I  should  dU!*  The  last 
words  were  said  with  an  honest  warmth,  accompanied  by  a 
thump  on  the  ground  with  his  staff,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  showed 
his  heart  was  in  his  speech.  He  vindicated  the  Tweed,  too,  as 
a  beautiful  stream  in  itself;  and  observed,  that  he  did  not  disUke 
it  for  being  bare  of  trees,  probably  from  having  been  much  of  an 
angler  in  his  time ;  and  an  angler  does  not  like  to  have  a  stream 
overhung  by  trees,  which  embarrass  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  rod 
and  line. 

<<  I  took  occasion  to  plead,  in  like  manner,  the  associations  of 
early  life  for  my  disappointment  in  respect  to  the  surrounding 
scenery.  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  see  hills  crowned  with 
forests,  and  streams  breaking  their  way  through  a  wilderness  of 
trees,  that  all  my  ideas  of  romantic  landscape  were  apt  to  be  well 
wooded.  *  Ay,  and  that's  the  great  charm  of  your  country,'  cried 
Scott  '  You  love  the  forest  as  I  do  the  heather ;  but  I  would  not 
have  you  think  I  do  not  feel  the  glory  of  a  great  woodland  pros- 
pect. There  is  nothing  I  should  like  more  than  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  your  grand  wild  original  forests,  with  the  idea  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  untrodden  forests  around  me.  I  once  saw  at 
Leith  an  immense  stick  of  timber,  just  landed  from  America.  It 
must  have  been  an  enormous  tree  when  it  stood  in  its  native  soil, 
at  its  full  height,  and  with  all  its  branches.  I  gazed  at  it  with  ad- 
miration ;  it  seemed  like  one  of  the  gigantic  obelisks  which  are 
now  and  then  brought  from  Egypt  to  shame  the  pygmy  monuments 
of  Europe  ;  and,  in  fact,  these  vast  aboriginal  trees  that  have  shel- 
tered the  Indians  before  the  intrusion  of  the  white  men,  are  the 
monuments  and  antiquities  of  your  country.' 

"  The  conversation  here  turned  upon  Campbell's  poem  of  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  as  illustrative  of  the  poetic  materials  furnished 
by  American  scenery.  Scott  cited  several  passages  of  it  with 
great  delight  *  What  a  pity  it  is,'  said  he,  <  that  Campbell  does 
not  write  more,  and  oitener,  and  give  full  sweep  to  his  genius! 
He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him  to  the  skies ;  and  he  does,  now 
and  then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again,  and 
resumes  his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  launch  away«    What  a 
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grand  idea  is  thaV  s&id  ke,  <aboat  proj^etic  boding,  or,  in  common 
parlance^  second  sight — 

'  Coming  erents  cast  tkeir  shadows  before  ] 

The  fact  is/  added  he,  *■  Campbell  is,  in  a  manner,  a  bugbear  to 
himself.  The  brightness  of  his  early  success  is  a  detriment  to  aU 
his  further  efforts.  He  is  ctfraid  of  the  shadow  thai  his  oton  Jarae 
easts  before  him? 

^  We  had  not  walked  much  farther,  before  we  saw  the  two  Miss 
Scotts  advancing  along  the  hill-side  to  meet  us.  The  morning's 
Btudies  being  over,  they  had  set  off  to  take  a  ramble  on  the  hills, 
and  gather  heather  blossoms  with  which  to  decorate  their  hair  for 
dinner.  As  they  came  bounding  lightly  like  young  fawns,  and 
their  dresses  fluttering  in  the  pure  summer  breeze,  I  was  reminded 
of  Scott's  own  description  of  his  children,  in  his  introduction  to 
one  of  the  cantos  of  Marmion : — 

*  My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild. 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child/  &c. 

As  they  approached,  the  dogs  all  sprang  forward,  and  gambolled 
around  them.  They  joined  us  with  countenances  full  of  health 
and  glee.  Sophia,  the  eldest,  was  the  most  lively  and  joyous, 
having  much  of  her  father's  varied  spirit  in  conversation,  and 
seeming  to  catch  excitement  from  his  words  and  looks :  Ann  was 
of  a  quieter  mood,  rather  silent,  owing,  in  some  measure,  no 
doubt,  to  her  being  some  years  younger." 

Havmg  often,  many  years  afterwards,  heard  Irving  speak 
warmly  of  William  Laidlaw,  I  must  not  omit  the  following 
passage : — 

"  One  of  ray  pleasantest  rambles  with  Scott  about  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Abbotsford,  was  taken  in  company  with  Mr.  William 
Laidlaw,  the  steward  of  his  estate.  This  was  a  gentleman  for 
whom  Scott  entertained  a  particular  value.  He  had  been  bom 
to  a  competency,  had  been  well  educated,  his  mind  was  richly 
stored  with  varied  information,  and  he  was  a  man  of  sterling  moral 
worth.  Having  been  reduced  by  misfortune,  Scott  had  got  him  to 
take  charge  of  his  estate.  He  lived  at  a  small  farm  on  the  hill- 
side above  Abbotsford,  and  was  treated  by  Scott  as  a  cherished 
and  confidential  friend,  rather  than  a  dependant. 

**  That  day  at  dinner  we  had  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  his  wife,  and  a 
female  friend,  who  accompanied  them.  The  latter  was  a  very 
intelligent,  respectable  person,  about  the  middle  age,  and  was 
treated  with  particular  attention  and  courtesy  by  Scott.  Our  din- 
ner was  a  most  agreeable  one,  for  the  guests  were  evidently  cher- 
ished visitors  to  the  house,  and  felt  that  they  were  appreciated. 
When  they  were  gone,  Scott  spoke  of  them  in  the  most  cordial 
manner.     *  I  wished  to  show  you,'  said  he,  *  some  of  our  really  ex- 
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cellent,  plain  Scotch  people ;  not  fine  g^entlemen  and  lafies,  fbr 
such  you  can  meet  every  where,  and  3iey  are  every  where  the 
same.  The  character  of  a  nation  is  not  to  he  learnt  from  its  fine 
folks.'  He  then  went  on  with  a  particular  eulogium  on  the  lady  who 
had  accompanied  the  Laidlaws.  She  was  the  daughter,  he  said, 
of  a  poor  country  clergyman,  who  had  died  in  debt,  and  left  her  an 
orphan  and  destitute.  Having  had  a  g'ood  plain  education,  she  im- 
mediately set  up  a  child's  school,  and  had  soon  a  numerous  flock 
under  her  care,  by  which  she  earned  a  decent  maintenance.  That, 
however,  was  not  her  main  object  Her  first  care  was  to  pay  off 
her  father's  debts,  that  no  ill  word  or  ill  will  might  rest  upon  his 
memory.  This,  by  dint  of  Scotch  economy,  backed  by  filial  rever- 
ence and  pride,  she  accomplished,  though  in  the  effort  she  subjected 
herself  to  every  privation.  Not  content  with  this,  she  in  certain 
instances  refused  to  take  pay  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  of 
some  of  her  neighbors,  who  had  befriended  her  father  in  his  need, 
and  had  since  fiidlen  into  poverty.  'In  a  word,'  added  Scott,  < she's 
a  fine  old  Scotch  girl,  and  I  delight  in  her  move  than  in  many  a  fine 
lady  I  have  known,  and  I  have  known  many  of  the  finest.' 

"The  evening  passed  away  delightfully  in  a  quaint-lookinff 
apartment,  half  study,  half  drawing-room.  Scott  read  several 
passages  from  the  old  romance  of  Arthur,  with  a  fine,  deep,  sono- 
roi)s  voice,  and  a  gravity  of  tone  that  seemed  to  suit  the  antiquated 
black-letter  volume.  It  was  a  rich  treat  to  hear  such  a  work  read 
by  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place ;  and  his  appearance,  as  he 
sat  reading,  in  a  large  arm-chair,  with  his  favorite  hound  Maida  at 
his  feet,  and  surrounded  by  books  and  reliques,  and  Border  trophies, 
would  have  formed  an  admirable  and  most  characteristic  picture. 
When  I  retired  for  the  night,  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sleep: 
the  idea  of  being  under  the  roof  of  Scott ;  of  being  on  the  Borders 
of  the  Tweed ;  in  the  very  centre  of  that  region  which  had,  for 
some  time  past,  been  the  favorite  scene  of  romantic  fiction ;  and, 
above  all,  the  recollections  of  the  ramble  I  had  taken,  the  company 
in  which  I  had  taken  it,  and  the  conversation  which  had  passed,  all 
fermented  in  my  mind,  and  nearly  drove  sleep  from  my  pillow. 

**  On  the  following  morning  the  sun  darted  his  beams  from  over 
the  hills  through  the  low  lattice  of  my  window.  I  rose  at  an  early 
hour,  and  looked  out  between  tie  branches  of  eglantine  which 
overhunff  the  casement. .  To  my  surprise,  Scott  was  already  up, 
and  forth,  seated  on  a  fragment  of  stone,  and  chatting  with  the 
WQrkmen  employed  in  the  new  building.  I  had  supposed,  after  the 
time  he  had  wasted  upon  me  yesterday,  he  would  be  closely  occu- 
pied this  morning;  but  he  appeared  like  a  man  of  leisure,  who' had 
nothinfir  to  do  but  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  amuse  himself.  I  soon 
dressed  myself  and  joined  him.    He  talked  about  his  proposed 

Elans  of  Abbotsford :  happy  would  it  have  been  for  him  could  he 
ave  contented  himself  with  his  delightful  little  vine-covered  cot- 
toge,  and  the  simple,  yet  hearty  and  hospitable,  style  in  which  he 
lived  at  the  time  of  my  visit ! " 
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Among  other  vtrftoiis  'teho  micceeded  die  distinguJdhed 
American  that  autumn  were  Lady  Byron,  the  wife  of  the 
poet,  and  the  great  artist,  Mr.,  now  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who 
tfaien  ^xeculjed  for  Captain  fVrgttfion  that  pleasing  little  pio 
tute,  in  which  Scott  and  bis  femily  are  represented  as  k 
group  of  peasants,  while  the  gallant  soldier  himself  figures 
by  them  in  the  character  of  a  gamekeeper,  or  peihaps 
poacher.  Mr.  Irving  has  giveii>  in  the  little  work  flon^ 
which  I  have  quoted  so  liberally,  atl  amusing  account  of 
the  delicate  scruples  of  Wilkie  about  soliciting  Scott  to  de*- 
vote  a  mommg  to  the  requisite  sitting,  until,  after  litagering 
fer  several  dap,  he  at  length  became  satisfied  diat,  by  what- 
ever magic  his  host  might  contrive  to  keep  Ballantybe^s 
presses  in  full  play,  he  had  always  abundance  <tf  leisure  (ot 
matters  less  important  than  Ferguson's  destined  heiifoom^ 
I  shall  now,  however,  t«Mm  1o  his  correspondence ;  and 
begin  with  a  letter  to  Joanna  Baillie  on  Lady  Byton^  visit. 

^  To  Miss  Joanna  BaiUief  Hampstead. 
«  My  dear  Miss  BaBlie,  "  Abbotrfbrf,  Bo|it  «^  I8ir, 

*'  A  series  of  little  trinkety  sort  of  b«siiiea§,  and  occnpatioi^ 
and  idleness,  have  succeeded  to  each  other  so  closely  that!  have 
been  scarce  able,  for  some  three  weeks  past,  to  call  my  time  my  own 
for  half  an  hour  together ;  but  enough  of  apologies — ^they  are  vile 
things,  and  I  know  you  will  impute  my  negligence  to  any  thing 
rather  than  forgetting  or  uBdervalmngyonr  friemUp.  Yott  knowL 
by  this  time,  that  we  have  had  a  visit  from  Lady  Byron,  delightful 
both  on  its  own  account,  and  because  it  was  acoompaniecT  with 
good  news  and  a  letter  from  you.  I  regret  we  could  not  keep  her 
longer  than  a  day  with  us^  which  was  spent  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yarrow,  and  I  hope  and  believe  she  was  pleased  with  us,  because 
I  am  sure  she  will  be  so  with  every  thing  that  is  intended  to  pleas^ 
her:  meantime  her  visit  gave  me  a  most  lawyer-like  fit  of  the  bile. 
I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  surprised  at  any  instance  of  human 
caprice,  but  still  it  vexes  me.  Now,  one  would  suppose  Lady 
Byron,  young,  beautiful,  with  birth,  and  ranl^  and  rortime,  and 
taste,  and  hi^  accomplishments,  and  admirable  good  sense,  quali- 
fied to  have  made  happy  one  whose  talents  are  so  high  as  Lord 
Byron's,  and  whose  marked  prc^)ensity  it  is  to  like  those  who  ture 
qualified  to  admire  and  understand  his  talenti;  and  vet  it  has 
proved  otherwise.  I  can  safely  say,  my  heart  ached  for  her  all  the 
time  we  were  together ;  there  was  so  much  patience  and  decent 
resignation  to  a  situation  which  must  have  pressed  on  her  thoughts,  i 
that ahe  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  creatures  Ihad     J 
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seen  for  a  score  of  years.  I  am  sore  I  should  not  have  felt  sqcIi 
strong  kindness  towards  her  had  she  been  at  the  height  of  her 
fortune,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  brilliant  prospects  to 
which  she  seemed  destined.  You  will  wish  to  hear  of  my  com- 
plaint I  think,  thank  God,  that  it  is  leaving  me — not  suddenly, 
however,  for  I  have  had  some  repetitions,  but  they  have  become 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  I  have  not  been  disturbed  by  one  for  these 
three  weeks.  I  trust,  by  care  and  attention,  my  stomach  will  re- 
turn to  its  usual  tone,  and  I  am  as  careful  as  I  can.  I  have  taken 
hard  exercise  with  good  effect,  and  I  am  often  six  hours  on  foot 
without  stopping  or  sitting  down,  to  which  my  plantations  and  en- 
closures contribute  not  a  Uttle.  I  have,  however,  given  up  the  mm 
this  seascm,  finding  myself  unable  to  walk  up  to  the  dogs ;  out 
Walter  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  promises  to  be  a  first-rate  shot ; 
he  brought  us  in  about  seven  or  eight  brace  of  birds  the  evening 
Lady  Byron  came  to  us,  which  papa  was  of  course  a  little  proud 
of.  The  black  cocks  are  getting  very  plenty  on  our  moor  ground 
at  Abbotsford,  but  I  associate  them  so  much  with  your  beautiful 
poem,*  that  I  have  not  tiie  pleasure  I  used  to  have  in  knocking 
them  down.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  send  you  a  brace.  I  get  on 
with  my  labors  here ;  my  house  is  about  to  be  roofed  in*  and  a 
comical  concern  it  is.    Yours  truly, 

W.  S." 

The  next  letter  refers  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb's  prep- 
arations  for  a  cattle-show  at  Bowhill,  which  was  followed  by 
an  entertainment  on  a  large  scale  to  his  Grace's  Selkirkshire 
neighbors  and  tenantry,  and  next  day  by  a  fox-hunt,  after 
Dandie  Dinmont's  fashion,  among  the  rocks  of  the  Yarrow. 
The  Sheriff  attended  with  his  tail  on ;  and  Wilkie,  too,  went 
with  him.  It  was  there  that  Sir  David  first  saw  Hogg; 
and  the  Shepherd's  greeting  was  graceful.  He  eyed  the 
great  psdnter  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then,  stretching 
out  his  hand,  said — ^^  Thank  God  for  it.  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  so  young  a  man ! " 

'^Toihe  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  Sfc.  Sfc.  ^c,  Drundanng  CastU. 

»  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

<*  I  am  just  honored  with  your  Grace's  of  the  27th.    The  posts, 
which  are    as  cross  as  pie-crust,  have  occasioned  some  delay. 

~- — ■ ~ 

*  «  Good  morrow  to  thy  sable  beak, 

And  gloflsy  plumage,  dark  and  sleek. 
Thy  crimson  moon,  and  azure  eye, 
Cock  of  the  heathi  so  wildly  shy  ! "  &x,. 
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Depend  on  our  attending  at  Bowhill  on  the  30th.  and  staying 
over  the  show.  I  have  written  to  Adam  Ferguson,  who  will  come 
with  a  whoop  and  a  hollo.  So  will  the  Ballantynes — ^flagelet* 
and  all — for  the  festival,  and  they  shall  be  housed  at  Abbotsford. 
I  have  an  inimitably  good  songster  in  the  person  of  Terence  Ma- 
grath,  who  teaches  my  girls.  He  beats  almost  all  whom  I  have 
ever  heard  attempt  Moore's  songs,  and  I  can  easily  cajole  him  also 
out  to  Abbotsford  for  a  day  or  two.  In  jest  or  earnest,  I  never 
heard  a  better  singer  in  a  room,  though  his  voice  is  not  quite  full 
enough  for  a  concert ;  and,  for  an  after  supper  song,  he  almost 
equals  Irish  Johnstone,  f 

"  Trade  of  every  kind  is  recovering,  and  not  a  loom  idle  in  Glas- 
gow. The  most  faithful  respects  of  this  family  attend  the  ladies 
and  all  at  Drumlanrig.  I  ever  am  your  Grace's  truly  obliged  and 
grateful 

WaiiTer  Scott. 

"  Given  from  my  Castle  of  Grawacky, 
this  second  day  of  the  month  called 
October,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hun- 
dred and  Seventeen  Years. 

<<  There  is  a  date  nearly  as  long  as  the  letter. 
<<  I  hope  we  shall  attack  the  foxes  at  Bowhill.    I  will  hazard 
Maida." 

We  have  some  allusions  to  this  Bowhill  party  in  another 
letter ;  the  first  of  several  which  I  shall  now  insert  accord- 
ing to  their  dates,  leaving  them,  with  a  few  marginal  notes, 
to  tell  out  the  story  bf  1817. 

"  To  Daniel  Terry,  Esq,,  London. 

"  Abbotsford,  October  Mtb,  1817. 
«  Dear  Terry, 

'<  Bullock  has  not  gone  to  Skye,  and  I  am  very  glad  he  has 
not,  for  to  me,  who  knew  the  Hebrides  well,  the  attempt  seemed 
very  perilous  at  this,  season.  I  have  considerably  enlarged  my 
domains  since  I  wrote  to  you,  by  the  purchase  of  a  beautiful  farm 
adjacent  The  farm-house,  which  is  new  and  exceUent,  I  have  let 
to  Adam  Ferguson  and  his  sisters.  We  will  be  within  a  pleasant 
walk  of  each  other,  and  hope  to  end  our  lives,  as  they  began,  in 

*  Theflagelet  alludes  to  Mr.  Alexander  Ballantyne,  the  third  of  the 
brothers — a  fine  musician,  and  a  most  amiable  and  flodest  man,  never 
connected  with  Scott  in  any  business  matters,  but  always  much  his 
favorite  in  private. 

t  Mr.  Ma^ath  has  now  been  long  established  in  his  native  city  of 
Dublin.  His  musical  excellence  was  by  no  means  the  only  merit  that 
attached  Scott  to  his  society  while  he  remained  in  Edinburgh. 
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each  other's  society.  There  is  a  beautiful  brook,  with  remiiaiitEr 
of  natural  wood,  which  would  make  Toflfield  rival  Abbotsford,  but 
jbr  the  majestic  Tweed.  I  am  in  treaty  for  a  field  or  two  more  ; 
one  of  which  contains  the  only  specimen  of  a  Peel-house,  or  de- 
fensive residence  of  a  small  proprietor,  which  remains  in  thie 
neighborhood.  It  is  an  orchard,  m  the  hamlet  of  Darnick,  to 
which  it  ffives  a  most  picturesque  effect.  Blore  admires  it  very 
much.  We  are  all  well  here,  but  crowded  with  company.  1  have 
been  junketing  this  week  past  at  Bowhill.  Mr.  Magrath  has  been 
with  us  these  two  or  three  days,  and  has  seen  his  ward,  Hamlet,* 
behave  moat  princelike  on  Newark  Hill  and  elsewhere.  He  prom- 
ises to  be  a  real  treasure.  Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Magratb  went  to 
BowhiU  with  me  one  day,  where  his  vocal  talents  gave  great 
pleasure,  and  I  hope  willprocure  him  the  notice  and  protection  of 
the  Buccleuch  family.  The  Duke  says  my  building  engrosses,  as 
a  common  centre,  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Atlanson  and  Mr.  Bullock, 
and  wishes  he  could  make  them  equally  anxious  in  his  own  behalf. 
You  may  believe  this  flatters  me  not  a  little. 

"P.  S. — ^I  agree  with  you  that  the  tower  will  look  rather  rich  for 
the  rest  of  the  building ;  yet  vou  may  be  assured  that,  with  diago- 
nal chimneys  and  notched  gables,  it  will  have  a  veiy  fine  effect, 
and  is  in  Scotch  architecture  by  no  means  incompatible.  My 
house  has  been  like  a  cried  /car,  and  extreme  the  inconvenience 
of  havinff  no  comer  sacred  to  my  own  use,  and  free  from  intrusion. 
£vsr>  tnuy  yours^ 

W.  S." 

To  the  Same, 

*(  Abboteford.  39th  October,  1817. 

«  My  dear  Terry, 

*<  I  enclose  a  full  sketch  of  the  lower  story,  with  accurate 
measurementB  of  rooms,  casements,  dooi^ways,  chinmeys,  &c.. 
that  Mr.  Atkinson's  good  will  may  not  want  means  to  work  upon. 
I  will  speak  to  the  subjects  of  your  letter  separately,  that  I  may 
omit  none  of  them.  1st,  I  cannot  possibly  surrender  the  win- 
dow to  the  west  in  the  library,  f  although  I  subscribe  to  all 
you  urge  about  it  Still  it  is  essential  in  point  of  light  to  my 
old  eyes,  and  the  single  northern  aspect  would  not  serve  me. 
Above  all,  it  looks*  into  the  yard,  and  enables  me  to  summon 
Tom  Purdie  without- the  intervention  of  a  third  party.    Indeed,  as 

*  This  fine  grevhound,  a  gift  firom  Ten^,  had  been  sent  to  Scotland 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Magrath.  Terry  had  called  the  dog  Marmion^ 
but  Scott  recfaristenedthim  Hamlet^  in  honor  of  his  '<  inky  coat/' 

t  Before  the  second,  and  larger  part  of  the  present  house  of  Abbots- 
fbrd  was  built,  the  small  room,  subsequentiy  known  as  the  breakfast 
parlor,  was  during  sevej»l  years  Scott's  sarietum. 
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t  can  have  but  a  few  books  about  me,  it  is  of  the  less  consequence. 
2dly,  I  resign  the  idea  of  coving  the  library  to  your  better  judg- 
ment, and  I  think  the  Stirling  Heads*  will  be  admirably  disposed 
in  the  ghiss  of  the  armory  window,  I  have  changed  my  mind 
as  to  having  doors  on  the  book-presses,  which  is,  af^r  all,  a  ereat 
bore.  No  person  will  be  admitted  into  my  sanctum,  and  I  can 
have  the  door  locked  during  my  absence.  3d]y,  I  expect  Mr.  Bul- 
lock here  every  day^  and  should  be  glad  to  have  the  drawings  for 
the  dining-room  wainscot,  as  he  could  explain  them  to  the  artists 
who  were  to  work  them.  This  (always  if  quite  convenient)  would 
be  the  more  desirable,  as  I  must  leave  this  place  in  a  fortnight  at 
farthest — ^the  more's  the  pity — and,  consequently,  the  risk  oi  blun- 
ders will  be  considerably  increased.  I  should  like  if  the  pannel- 
ing  of  the  wainscot  could  admit  of  a  press  on  each  side  of  the 
siaeboard.  I  don't  mean  a  formal  press  with  a  high  door,  but  some 
ciypt,  or,  to  speak  vulgarly,  cupboard,  to  put  away  bottles  of  wine, 
^c.  You  know  I  am  my  own  butler,  and  such  accommodation  is 
very  convenient.  We  begin  roofing  to-morrow.  Wilkie  admires 
the  whole  as  a  composition,  and  that  is  high  authority.  I  agree 
that  the  fountain  shall  be  out  of  doors  in  front  of  the  green-house ; 
there  may  be  an  enclosure  for  it  with  some  ornamented  mdson- 
work,  as  in  old  gardens,  and  it  will  occupy  an  ansle,  which  I  should 
be  puzzled  what  to  do  with,  for  turf  andf  gravel  would  be  rather 
meagre,  and  flowers  not  easily  kept  I  have  the  old  fountain  be- 
longing to  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  which  flowed  with  wine  at  the 
coronation  of  our  kings,  and  on  other  occasions  of  public  rejoicing. 
I  send  a  sketch  of  this  venerable  relic,  connected  as  it  is  with  a 
thousand  associations.  It  is  handsome  in  its  forms  and  propor- 
tions— a  freestone  basin  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  five 
inches  and  a  half  in  depth,  very  handsomely  hollowed.  A  piece 
has  been  broken  off  one  edge,  but,  as  we  have  the  firagment,  it  can 
easily  be  restored  with  cement  There  are  four  openings  for  pipes 
in  the  circumference — each  had  been  covered  with  a  Gothic 
masque,  now  broken  off  and  defaced,  but  which  may  be  easUy  re- 
stored. Through  these  the  wine  had  fallen  into  a  larger  and 
lower  reservoir.  I  intend  this  for  the  centre  of  my  fountain.  I 
do  not  believe  I  should  save  £100  by  retaining  Mrs.  Redford,  by 
the  time  she  was  raised,  altered,  and  beautified,  for,  like  the  High- 
landman's  gun,  she  wants  stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  to  put  her  into 
repair.    In  the   mean    time,  *the  cabin  is    convenient'    Yours 

ever, 

W.  S." 


*  This  alludes  to  certain  pieces  of  painted  fflass,  representing  the 
heads  of  Bome  of  the  old  Scotch  kingv,  copied  Brom  the  carved  ceihne 
of  the  presence-chamber  in  Stirling  Castle.  There  are  engravings  of 
them  in  a  work  called  "  Lacunar  Strevelinense."  Edinburgh,  4to, 
1817. 
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<<  To  Mr,  WWam  LbUUm,  MmuUU. 

**  Edmbvrsh,  Nov.  IStb,  181T. 

•^DewWIDie, 

**  I  have  no  intention  to  let  the  Whitehaogfa  without  your  ex- 
presB  approbation,  and  I  wish  yon  to  act  as  my  adYiser  and  rep- 
resentative in  these  matteis.  I  would  hardly  have  ventared  t€> 
pmchase  so  much  land  without  the  certainty  of  your  counsel  and 

cooperation. €hi  the  other  side  yon  wfll  find  a  small  order 

on  the  banker  at  Galashiels,  to  be  renewed  half  yeaily ;  not  by- 
way of  recompensing  your  fiiendslup  ^with  a  load  of  barren 
money,'  but  merely  to  ease  my  conscience  in  some  degree  for  the 
time  which  I  mnst  necessarily  withdraw  firom  the  labor  which  is  to 
mainftMitt  your  fiuuily.    Believe  me,  dear  WiBie,  years  truly, 

W.  Scott." 

ToihtSame. 

•^Ediiibargh,  IStb  Nov.  1817. 

«  Dear  Willie, 

**  I  hope  yon  will  not  quarrel  with  my  last.  Believe  roe  that, 
to  a  8oand-jud&[ing  and  phUosophical  mind,  this  same  account  of 
Dr.  and  Cr.,  which  fills  up  so  much  time  in  the  world,  is  compara- 
tively of  very  small  value.  When  you  get  rich,  unless  I  thrive  in 
the  same  proportion,  I  will  request  your  assistance  for  less,  for 
little,  or  for  nothing,  as  the  case  may  require ;  but  wMle  I  wear  my 
seven-league  boots  to  stride  in  triumph  over  moss  and  muir,  it 
would  be  very  silly  in  either  of  us  to  let  a  check  twice  a-year  of 
£25  make  a  difference  between  us.  But  all  this  we  will  talk  over 
when  we  meet  I  meditate  one  day  a  eoup-de-maUre,  which  will 
make  my  friend's  advice  and  exertion  essential — ^indeed  wortliy  of 
much  better  remuneration.  When  you  come,  I  hope  you  will  bring- 
ns  information  of  all  my  roral  proceedings.  Though  so  lately 
come  to  town,  I  still  remember,  at  my  waking  hours,  that  I  can 
neither  see  Tom  Purdie  nor  Adam  Paterson,*  and  rise  with  the 
more  unwillingness.  I  was  unwell  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but 
am  quite  recovered.    Yours  truly, 

W.  S.» 

<*  To  Thomas  Scofl^  Eeq^  Ptonfmaster  7(Hh  Regiment,  Kingston^ 

Canada. 

«  Edinburgh,  13tti  Dec,  1817. 

«  My  dear  Tom, 

^  1  should  be  happy  to  attend  to  your  commission  about  a 
dominie  for  your  boy,  but  I  think  there  will  be  much  risk  in  yoking- 
▼ourself  with  one  for  three  or  four  years.    You  know  what  sort  oi 
black  cattle  these  are,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  discern  their  real 

•  Adam  Pateraon  was  the  intelligent  foreman  of  the  company  of  ma- 
■on§  then  employed  at  Abbotsford. 
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cbaracter,  though  one  may  give  a  guess  at  their  attainments. 
When  they  get  good  provender  in  their  guts,  they  are  apt  to  turn 
out  very  different  animals  from  what  they  were  in  their  original  low 
condition,  and  get  frisky  and  troublesome.  I  have  made  several 
inquiries,  however,  and  request  to  know  what  salary  you  would 
think  reasonable,  and  also  what  acquisitions  he  ought  to  possess. 
There  is  no  combating  the  feelings  which  you  express  for  Ine  soci- 
ety of  your  son,  otherwise  I  really  think  that  a  Scottish  education 
would  be  highly  desirable ;  and  should  you  at  any  time  revert  to 
this  plan,  you  may  rely  on  my  bestowing  the  same  attention  upon 
him  as  upon  my  own  boys. 

*^  I  agree  entirely  with  you  on  the  necessity  of  your  remaining 
in  the  regiment  while  it  is  stati(Hiary,  and  retirmg  on  half-pay 
when  it  marches  4  but  I  cannot  so  easily  acquiesce  in  your  plan  of 
settling  in  Canada.    On  the  latter  event  taking  place,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  would  be  higUy  advisable  that  you  should  return 
to  your  native  country.    In  vie  course  of  nature  you  must  soon  be 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  now  life-rented  by  our  mother, 
and  I  should  think  that  even  your  present  income  would  secure 
you  comfort  and  independence   here.     Should  you   remain   in 
Canada,  you  must  consider  your  family  as  settlers  in  that  state, 
and  as  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  remain  very  long  separated 
from  America,  I  should  almost  think  this  equal  to  depriving  them 
of  the  advantages  of  British  subjects — at  least  of  those  which  they 
mi^ht  derive  from  their  respectable  connections  in  this  country. 
With  respect  to  your  son,  in  particular,  I  have  little  doubt  that  I 
could  ^e  of  considerable  service  to  him  in  almost  any  line  of  life 
he  might  chance  to  adopt  here,  but  could  of  course  have  less  influ- 
ence on  his  fortunes,  were  he  to  remain  on  the  Niagara.    I  cer- 
tainly feel  anxious  on  this  subject,  because  the  settlement  of  your, 
residence  in  America  would  be  saying,  in  other  words,  that  we 
two,  the  last  remains  of  a  family  once  so  numerous,  are  never  more 
to  meet  upon  this  side  of  time.    My  own  health  is  very  much 
broken  up  by  the  periodical  recurrence  of  violent  cramps  in  the 
stomach,  which  neither  seem  disposed  to  yield  to  medicine  nor  to 
abstinence.    The  complaint,  the  doctors  say,  is  not  dangerous  in 
itself,  but  I  cannot  look  forward  to  its  continued  recurrence,  with- 
out being  certain  that  it  is  to  break  my  health,  and  anticipate  old 
age  in  cutting  me  short.     Be  it  so,  my  dear  Tom — ScU  est  vixisse — 
and  I  am  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  anxious  about  protracted 
hfe,  which,  with  all  its  infirmities  and  deprivations,  I  have  never 
considered  as  a  blessing.    In  the  years  which  may  be  before  me,  it 
would  be  a  lively  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  this  country,  with  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  settlement. 
I  have  but  an  imperfect  account  to  render  of  my  doings  here.    I 
have  amused  myself  with  making  an  addition  to  my  cottage  in  the 
country ;  one  little  apartment  is  to  be  fitted  up  as  an  armory  for 
nay  old  relics  and  curiosities.    On  the  wicket  I  intend  to  mount 
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your  dker*9  foot* — as  an  appropriate  knockei;.  I  hope  the  yoangr 
laities  liked  their  watches,  and  that  ail  your  books,  stationery,  &c^ 
came  safe  to  hand.  I  am  told  you  have  several  kinds  of  the  oak 
peculiar  to  America.  If  you  can  send  me  a  few  good  acorns,  with 
the  names  of  the  kinds  they  belong  to^  I  will  have  them  reared 
with  great  care  and  attention.  The  heaviest  and  smoothest 
aeoms  should  be  selected,  as  one  would  wish  them,  sent  from 
such  a  distance,  to  succeed,  which  rarely  happens  unless  they  are 
particularly  well  ripened.  I  shall  be  as  much  obliged  to  you  as 
Sancho  was  to  the  Duchess,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
Duchess  to  Sancho,  for  a  similar  favor.  Our  mother  keeps  her 
health  surprisingly  well  now,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  dii^r- 
ence,  unless  that  her  deafness  is  rather  increased.  My  eldest  boy 
is  upwards  of  six  feet  higrh;  therefore  bom,  as  Sergeant  Kite 
says,  to  be  a  great  man.  I  should  not  like  such  a  rapid  growth, 
but  that  he  carries  strength  along  with  it;  my  youngest  boy  is  a 
very  sharp  little  fellow— -and  the  girls  give  us  great  satisfaction. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Walter  Scott.** 

The  following  note  is  without  date.  It  accompanied, 
no  doubt,  the  last  proof-sheets  of  Rob  Roy,  and  was  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  written  about  ten  days  before  the 
3lst  of  December,  1817 — on  which  day  the  novel  was 
published. 

'^  7V  Jlfi*.  James  BaOafdyne^  St.  John  Sire^. 
**  Dear  James, 

With  great  joy 
I  send  you  Koy. 
*Twas  a  tough  job, 
But  we're  done  with  Rob. 

•*  I  forget  if  I  mentioned  Terry  in  my  list  of  JViends.  Pray 
send  me  two  or  three  copies  as  soon  as  you  can.  It  were  |Mty  to 
make  the  Grinder  f  pay  carriage.    Yours  ever, 

W.  S.'* 

The  novel  had  indeed  been  «  a  tough  job  " — for,  lightly 
Vid  airily  as  it  reads,  the  author  had  struggled   almost 

*  Thomas  Scott  had  sent  his  brother  the  horns  and  feet  of  a  gigantic 
Btjaff,  shot  bj  him  in  Canada.  The  feet  were  ultimately  suspended  to 
bell-cords'  m  the  armory  at  Abbotsford ;  and  the  horns  mounted  as 
drinking  cups. 

J  VT^®X  ^^^^^^  Daniel  Terry  among  themselves  "  The  Grinder,"  in 
double  allusion  to  the  song  of  Terry  the  Gnnder,  and  to  aome  haxah 
-  der-notes  of  their  ftiendVs  voice. 
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throughout  with  the  pains  of  cramp  or  the  lassitude  of 
opium.  Calling  on  him  one  day  to  dun  him  for  copy, 
James  Ballantjme  found  him  with  a  clean  pen  and  a  blank 
sheet  before  him,  and  uttered  some  rather  solemn  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  "  Ay,  ay,  Jemmy,"  said  he,  "  'tis  easy 
fer  you  to  bid  me  get  on,  but  how  the  deuce  can  I  make 
Rob  Roy's  wife  speak  with  such  a  curmwrring  in  my 
guts?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROB  ROY  PUBLISHED— NEGOTIATION  CONCERNING  THE 
SECOND  SERIES  OF  TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD  —  COMMIS- 
SION TO  SEARCH  FOR  THE  SCOTTISH  REGALIA  —  LET- 
TERS TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  — MR  CROKER  — 
MR.  MORRITT  — MR.  MURRAY  —  MR.  MATURIN,  ETC.  — COR- 
RESPONDENCE ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS  WITH  MR.  LAIDLAW 
—  AND  ON  THE  BUILDINGS  AT  ABBOTSFORD  WITH  MR. 
TERRY  — DEATH  OF  MRS.  MURRAY  KEITH  AND  MR. 
GEORGE  BULLOCK  — 1818. 

Rob  Roy  and  his  wife,  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  and  his 
housekeeper,  Die  Vernon  and  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone — 
these  boldly-drawn  and  most  happily-contrasted  personages 
were  welcomed  as  warmly  as  the  most  fortunate  of  their 
predecessors.  Constable's  resolution  to  begin  with  an  edi- 
tion of  10,000,  proved  to  have  been  as  sagacious  as  bold ; 
for  within  a  fortnight  a  second  impression  of  3000  was 
called  for ;  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  this  novel  has  con- 
siderably exceeded  40,000  more. 

Scott,  however,  had  not  waited  for  this  new  burst  of  ap- 
plause. As  soon  as  he  came  within  view  of  the  comple- 
tion of  Rob  Roy,  he  desired  John  Ballantyne  to  propose 
to  Constable  and  Co.  a  second  series  of  the  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,  to  be  comprised,  like  the  first,  in  four  volumes, 

and  ready  for  publication  by  "the  King's  birth-day ; "  that 

7  * 
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is,  the  4di  of  June,  1818.  '^  I  have  hungered  and  thirst- 
ed," he  wrote,  "  to  see  the  end  of  those  shabby  borrowings 
among  friends ;  they  have  all  been  wiped  out  except  the 
good  Duke's  £4000 — and  I  will  not  suffer  either  new 
offers  of  land  or  any  thing  else  to  come  in  the  way  of  that 
clearance.  I  expect  that  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  this 
resurrection  of  Jedediah,  so  that  £5000  shall  be  at  ray 
order." 

Mr.  Rigdum  used  to  glory  in  recounting  that  he  acquit- 
ted himself  on  this  occasion  with  a  species  of  dexterity  not 
contemplated  in  his  commission.  He  knew  well  how  sorely 
Constable  had  been  wounded  by  seeing  the  first  Tales  of 
Jedediah  published  by  Murray  and  Blackwood — and  that 
the  utmost  success  o(  Rob  Koy  would  only  double  his 
anxiety  to  keep  them  out  of  the  field,  when  the  bint  should 
be  dropped  that  a  second  MS.  from  Gandercleuch  might 
shortly  be  looked  for.  He,  therefore,  took  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  mention  the  new  scheme,  as  if  casually — so 
as  to  give  Constable  the  impression  that  the  author's  pur- 
pose was  to  divide  the  second  series  also  between  his  old 
rival  in  Albemarle  Street,  of  whom  his  jealousy  was  always 
most  sensitive,  and  his  neighbor  Blackwood,  whom,  if  there 
had  been  no  other  grudge,  the  recent  conduct  and  rapidly- 
increasing  sale  of  his  Magazine  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  Constable  hate  him  with  a  perfect  hatred.  To 
see  not  only  his  old  Scots  Magazine  eclipsed,  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  Edinburgh  Review  itself  bearded  on  its  own 
soil  by  this  juvenile  upstart,  was  to  him  gall  and  worm- 
wood ;  and,  moreover,  he  himself  had  come  in  for  his  share 
in  some  of  those  grotesque  jeux  d' esprit  by  which,  at  this 
period,  Blackwood's  young  Tory  wags  delighted  to  assail 
their  elders  and  betters  of  the  Whig  persuasion.  To  pre- 
vent the  proprietor  of  this  new  journal  from  acquiring  any 
thbg  like  a  hold  on  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  thus 
competing  with  himself,  not  only  in  periodical  literature,  but 
in  the  highest  of  the  time,  was  an  object  for  which,  as 
John  Ballantyne  shrewdly  guessed.  Constable  would  have 
made  at  that  moment  ahnost  any  sacrifice.  When,  there- 
fore, the  haughty  but  trembling  bookseller,  "The  Lord 
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High  Constable  "  (as  he  had  been  dubbed  by  these  jesters) 
— signified  his  earnest  hope  that  the  second  Tales  of  My 
Landlord  were  destined  to  come  out  under  the  same  au- 
spices with  Rob  Roy,  the  plenipotentiary  answered  with 
an  air  of  deep  regret,  that  he  feared  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  author  to  dispose  of  the  work  unless  to  publishers 
who  should  agree  to  take  with  it  the  whole  of  the  remain- 
ing stock  of  "  John  Ballantyne  and  Co. ;  "  and  Constable, 
pertinaciously  as  he  had  stood  out  against  any  more  modest 
propositions  of  this  nature,  was  so  worked  upon  by  his  jealous 
feelings,  that  his  resolution  at  once  gave  way.  He  agreed 
on  the  instant  to  do  all  that  John  seemed  to  shrink  from 
asking — and  at  one  sweep  cleared  the  Augean  stable  in 
Hanover  Street  of  unsalable  rubbish  to  the  amount  of 
£5270 !  I  am  assured  by  his  surviving  partner  that  when 
he  had  finally  redisposed  of  the  stock,  he  found  himself  a 
loser  by  fully  two  thirds  of  this  sum. 

Burdened  with  this  heavy  conditioni  the  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  10,000  copies  of  the  embryo  series  was 
signed  before  the  end  of  November,  1817  ;  and  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1818,  Scott  wrote  as  follows  to  his  noble 
friend ; — 

"  To  the  Duke  of  BuccUuch^  ^c.  ^c. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

"  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  enclosing  the  discharged  bond 
which  your  Grace  stood  engaged  in  for  me,  and  on  my  account 
The  accommodation  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  me,  as 
it  enabled  me  to  retain  possession  of  some  valuable  literary  prop- 
erty, which  I  must  otherwise  have  suffered  to  be  sold  at  a  time 
when  the  booksellers  had  no  money  to  buy  it,  My  dear  Lord, 
to  wish  that  all  your  numerous  and  extensive  acts  of  kindness 
may  be  attended  with  similar  advantages  to  the  persons  whom 
you  oblige,  is  wishing  you  what  to  your  mind  will  be  the  best 
recompense ;  and  to  wish  that  they  may  be  felt  by  all  as  grate- 
fully as  by  me,  though  you  may  be  careless  to  hear  about  that 
part  of  the  story,  is  only  wishing  what  is  creditable  to  hmnan  na- 
ture. I  have  this  moment  your  more  than  kind  letter,  and  con- 
gratulate your  Grace  that,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  you  can  be 
what  you  never  will  be  in  any  other,  ambidexUr,  But  I  am  sorry 
you  took  so  much  trouble,  and  I  fear  pairiB  besides,  to  display  ygur 
new  talent    Ever  your  Grace's  truly  faithful 

Walter  Scott." 
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The  closing  sentence  of  this  letter  refers  to  a  fit  of  the 
gout  which  had  disabled  the  Duke's  right  hand,  but  not 
cooled  his  zeal  on  a  subject  which,  throughout  January, 
1818,  occupied,  I  firmly  believe,  much  more  of  his  correspon- 
dent's thoughts  by  day  and  dreams  by  night,  than  any  one,  or 
perhaps  than  all  others  besides.  The  time  now  approached 
when  a  Commission  to  examine  the  Crown-room  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  sprung  fi-om  one  of  Scott's 
conversations  with  the  Prince  Regent  in  1815,  was  at 
length  to  be  acted  upon.  The  minstrel  of  the  "  Rough 
Clan  "  had  taken  care  that  the  name  of  his  chief  should  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  document ;  but  the  Duke's  now  precari- 
ous health  ultimately  prevented  him  from  being  present  at 
the  discovery  of  the  long  buried  and  almost  forgotten  rega- 
lia of  Scotland.  The  two  following  letters  on  this  subject 
are  of  the  same  date — Edinburgh,  14th  January,  1818. 

**  To  the  Duke  of  Bucdewihy  fyc.  ^c,  BowhUL 

«  My  dear  Lord, 

"  You  will  hear  from  the  Advocate,  that  the  Commission  for 
opening  tlie  Regalia  is  arrived,  and  that  the  Commissioners  held 
their  first  meeting  yesterday.  They  have  named  next  Wednes- 
day (in  case  your  Grace  can  attend)  for  opening  the  mysterious 
chest     So  this  question  will  be  put  to  rest  forever. 

"  I  remember  among  the  rebel  company  which  debauched  my 
youth,  there  was  a  drunken  old  Tory,  who  used  to  sing  a  ballad 
made  about  these  same  regalia  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  in  which 
they  were  all  destined  to  the  basest  uses ;  the  crown,  for  example, 

*  To  make  a  can  for  Brandy  Nan 
To  puke  in  when  she's  tipsy.' 

The  rest  of  the  song  is  in  a  tone  of  equally  pure  humor;  the  cho- 
rus ran — 

*  Farewell,  thou  ancient  kingdom — 
Farewell,  thou  ancient  kingdom, 
Who  sold  thyself  for  English  pelf- 
Was  ever  such  a  thing  done  ? ' 

I  hope  your  Grace  feels  yourself  sufficiently  interested  in  the  re- 
covery of  these  ancient  symbols  of  national  independence,  so  long 
worn  by  your  forefathers,  and  which  were  never  profaned  by  the 
touch  of  a  monarch  of  a  foreign  dynasty. — ^Here  is  fine  planting 
weather.  I  trust  it  is  as  good  in  the  Forest  and  on  Tweedside. 
Ever  your  Grace's  truly  faithful 

Walter  Scott." 
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"  To  J,  B.  S.  Morritt,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Rokehy, 

"Dear  Momtt, 

**  Our  fat  friend  has  remembered  a  petition  which  I  put  up  to 
him,  and  has  granted  a  Commission  to  the  Officers  of  State  and 
others,  (my  unworthy  self  included,)  which  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved persons  are  to  institute  a  search  after  the  Regalia  of  Scot- 
land. There  has  an  odd  mystery  hung  about  the  fate  of  these 
royal  symbols  of  national  independence.  The  spirit  of  the  Scotch 
at  the  Union  clang  fondly  to  these  emblems;  and  to  soothe  thcrr 
jealousy,  it  was  specially  provided  by  an  article  of  the  Union,  tliat 
the  Regalia  should  never  be  removed,  under  any  pretext,  from  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  they  were  deposited,  with 
much  ceremony,  as  an  authentic  mstrument  bears,  in  a  strong 
chest,  secured  by  many  locks,  and  the  chest  itself  placed  in  a 
strong  room,  which  a^ain  was  carefully  bolted  up  and  secured, 
leaving  to  national  pride  the  satisfaction  of  pointing  to  the  barred 
window,  with  the  consciousness  that  there  lay  the  Regalia  of 
Scotland.  But  this  gratification  was  strangely  qualified  by  a  sur- 
mise, which  somehow  became  generally  averred,  stating,  that  the 
Regalia  had  been  sent  to  London ;  and  you  may  remember  that 
we^aw  at  the  Jewel  Office  a  crown,  said  to  he  the  ancient  Crown 
of  Scotland.  If  this  transfer  (by  the  way  highly  illegal)  was  ever 
made,  it  must  have  been  under  some  secret  warrant ;  for  no  au- 
thority can  be  traced  for  such  a  proceeding  in  the  records  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Office.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Crown-room,  as  it  is  called,  was  opened  by  certain  Commissioners, 
under  authority  of  a  sign-manual.  They  saw  the  fatal  chest, 
strewed  with  the  dust  of  an  hundred  years,  about  six  inches  thick : 
a  coating  of  like  thickness  lay  on  the  floor;  and  I  have  heard  the 
late  President  Blair  say,  that  the  uniform  and  level  appearance 
of  the  dust  warranted  them  to  belieye  that  the  chest,  if  opened  at 
all  after  1707,  must  have  been  violated  within  a  short  time  of  that 
date,  since,  had  it  been  opened  at  a  later  period,  the  dust  accumu- 
lated on  the  lid,  and  displaced  at  opening  it,  must  have  been  lying 
around  the  chest.  But  the  Commissioners  did  not  think  their  war- 
rant entitled  them  to  force  this  chest,  for  which  no  keys  could  be 
found ;  especially  as  their  warrant  only  entitled  them  to  search 
for  records — not  for  crowns  and  sceptres. 

**  The  mystery,  therefore,  remained  unpenetrated ;  and  public 
curiosity  was  left  to  console  itself  with  the  nursery  rhyme — 

*  On  Tintock  tap  there  is  a  mist, 
And  in  the  mist  there  is  a  kist.' 

Our  fat  friend's  curiosity,  however,  goes  to  the  point  at  once,  au- 
thorizinff  and  enjoining  an  e::press  search  for  the  Regalia.    Our 
friend  of  Buccleuch  is  at  the  head  of  the  commission,  and  will,  I 
think,  be  as  keen  as  I  or  any  one  to  see  the  issue. 
^  I  trust  you  have  read  Rob  by  this  time.    I  think  he  smells  of 
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tbe  cramp.  Above  fiXl^  I  had  too  mach  flax  on  my  distaff;  and  as 
it  did  not  consist  with  my  patience  or  my  plan  to  make  a  fourth 
volume,  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  draw  a  rough,  coarse,  and  hasty 
thread.     But  the  book  is  well  liked  here,  and  has  reeled  off  in 

g-eat  style.    I  have  two  stories  on  the  anvil,  far  superior  to  Rob 
oy  in  point  of  interest    Ever  yours, 

Walter  Scott.** 

The  Commissioners,  who  finally  assembled  on  the  4th 
of  February,  were,  according  to  the  record — "  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Hope,  Lord  President  of  tbe  Court  of  Ses- 
sion ;  the  Right  Hon.  David  Boyle,  Lord  Justice  Clerk ; 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Adam,  Lord  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Jury  Court ;  Major-General  John  Hope,  (Command- 
ing the  Forces  in  Scotland ;)  the  Solicitor-General,  (James 
Wedderbum,  Esq. ;)  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
(Kincaid  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;)  Wdliam  Clerk,  Esq.,  Princi- 
pal Clerk  of  the  Jury  Court ;  Henry  Jardine,  Esq.,  Depu- 
ty Remembrancer  in  the  Excliequer ;  Thomas  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Deputy  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland ;  and  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session." 

Of  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  the  reader  has  a  full  and 
particular  account  in  an  Essay  which  Scott  penned  shortly 
afterwards,  and  which  is  included  in  his  Prose* Miscellanies, 
(vol.  vii.)  But  1  must  not  omit  the  contemporaneous  let- 
ters in  which  he  announced  the  success  of  the  quest  to  his 
friend  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  through  him  to 
the  Regent — 

"  To  /.  fV.  Croker,  E8q,^  M,  P.,  Sfc,  ^c,  AdmiraUyt  London. 

"  Edinburgh,  4th  February,  1818. 

"  My  dear  Croker, 

*<  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you  the  Regalia  of  Scotland 
were  this  day  found  in  perfect  preservation.  The  Sword  of  State 
and  Sceptre  showed  marks  of  hard  usage  at  some  former  period ; 
but  in  all  respects  agree  with  the  description  in  Thomson's  work.* 
I  will  send  you  a  complete  account  of  the  opening  to-morrow,  as 
the  official  account  will  take  some  time  to  draw  up.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  I  hope  you  will  remain  as  obstinate  in  your  unbelief  as  St. 
Thomas,  because  then  you  will  come  down  to  satisfy  yourself.  I 
know  nobody  entitled  to  earlier  information,  save  one,  to  whom 
»  , — — ^_^^______^_^^_^^_^_____^^.^,^^ 

^      *  Collection  of  Inventories  and  other  Records  of  the  Royal  Ward- 
%e  and  Jewel-House,  &c.    Edinburgh,  1815,  4to. 
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yoa  can  perhaps  find  the  means  of  communicating  the  result  of  our 
researches.    The  post  is  just  going  off.    Ever  yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott." 

To  the  Same. 

"  Edinburgh,  5th  February,  1818. 

"  My  dear  Croker, 

"  I  promised  I  would  add  something  to  my  report  of  yester- 
day, and  yet  I  find  I  have  but  little  to  say.  The  extreme  solemnity 
of  opening  sealed  doors  of  oak  and  iron,  and  finally  breaking  open 
a  chest  which  had  been  shut  since  7th  of  March,  1707,  about  a 
hundred  and  eleven  years,  gave  a  sort  of  interest  to  our  researches, 
which  1  can  hardly  express  to  you,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  describe  the  intense  eagerness  with  which  we  watched  the 
rising  of  the  lid  of  the  chest,  and  the  progress  of  the  workmen  in 
breaking  it  open,  which  was  neither  an  easy  nor  a  speedy  task. 
It  sounded  very  hollow  when  they  worked  on  it  with  their  tools, 
and  I  began  to  lean  to  your  faction  of  the  Little  Faiths.  Howev- 
er, I  never  could  assign  any  probable  or  feasible  reason  for  with- 
drawing these  memorials  of  ancient  independence  ;  and  my  doubt«i 
rather  arose  from  the  conviction  that  many  absurd  things  are  done 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life  merely  out  of  a  hasty  impres- 
sion of  passion  or  resentment.  For  it  was  evident  the  removal  of 
the  Regalia  might  have  greatly  irritated  people's  minds  here,  and 
ojBTered  a  fair  pretext  of  breaking  the  Union,  which,  for  thirty  years, 
was  the  predominant  wish  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

«  The  discovery  of  the  Regalia  has  interested  people's  minds 
much  more  strongly  than  I  expected,  and  is  certainly  calculated 
to  make  a  pleasant  and  favorable  impression  upon  them  in  respect 
to  the  kingly  part  of  the  constitution.  It  would  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  they  should  be  occasionally  shown  to  them,  under 
proper  regulations,  and  for  a  small  fee.  The  Sword  of  State  is  a 
most  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  a  present  from  Pope  Julius  II. 
to  James  IV.  The  scabbard  is  richly  decorated  with  filigree 
work  of  silver,  double  gilded,  representing  oak  leaves  and  acorns, 
executed  in  a  taste  worthy  that  classical  age  in  which  the  arts  re- 
vived. A  draughtsman  has  been  employed  to  make  sketches  of 
these  articles,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  his  Royal  Highness.  The 
fate  of  tliese  Regalia,  which  his  Royal  Highness's  goodness  has 
thus  restored  to  light  and  honor,  has,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  been 
singular  enough.  They  were,  in  1652,  lodged  in  the  Castle  of 
Dunnottar,  the  seat  of  tiie  Earl  Marischal,  by  whom,  according  to 
his  ancient  privilege,  they  were  kept.  The  castle  was  defended 
hy  George  Ogilvie  of  Barra,  who,  apprehensive  of  the  progress 
""^hich  the  English  made  in  reducing  the  strong  places  in  Scotland, 
became  anxious  for  the  safety  of  these  valuable  memorials.  The 
ingenuity  of  his  lady  had  them  conveyed  out  of  the  castle  in  a  bag 
on  a  woman's  back,  among  some  liards,  as  they  are  called,  of  lint. 
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They  were  carried  to  the  Kirk  of  Kinnefl^  and  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  clergyman,  named  Grainger,  and  his  wife,  and  buried 
under  the  pulpit  The  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  though  very  strong 
and  faithfully  defended,  was  at  length  under  necessity  of  surren- 
dering, bein^  the  last  strong  place  in  Britain  on  which  the  royal 
flag  floated  m  those  calamitous  times.  Ogilvie  and  his  lady  were 
threatened  with  the  utmost  extremities  by  the  Republican  General 
Morgan,  unless  they  should  produce  the  Regalia.  The  governor 
stuck  to  it  that  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  as  in  fact  they  Imd  been 
carried  away  without  his  knowledge.  The  lady  maintained  she 
had  given  them  to  John  Keith,  second  son  of  the  Earl  Marischal, 
by  whom,  she  said,  they  had  been  carried  to  France.  They  suf- 
fered a  long  imprisonment,  and  much  ill  usage.  On  the  Restora- 
tion, the  old  Countess  Marischal,  founding  upon  the  story  Mis. 
Ogilvie  had  told  to  screen  her  husband,  obtained  for  her  own  son, 
John  Keith,  the  earldom  of  Kintore,  and  the  post  of  Knight  Ma- 
rischal, with  £400  a -year,  as  if  he  had  been  in  truth  the  preserver 
of  the  Regalia.  It  soon  proved  that  this  reward  had  been  too 
hastily  given,  for  Ogilvie  of  Barra  produced  the  Regalia,  the  hon- 
est clergyman  refusing  to  deliver  them  to  any  one  but  those  from 
whom  he  received  them.  Ogilvie  was  made  a  Knight  Baronet, 
however,  and  got  a  new  charter  of  the  lands  acknowledging  the 
good  service.  Thus  it  happened  oddly  enough,  that  Keith,  who 
was  abroad  during  the  transaction,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
got  the  earidom,  pension,  &c.,  Ogilvie  only  inferior  honors,  and 
the  poor  clergyman  nothing  whatever,  or,  as  we  say,  (he  hare's  foot 
to  lick.  As  for  Ogilvie's  lady,  she  died  before  the  Restoration,  her 
health  being  ruined  by  the  hardships  she  endured  from  the  Crom- 
wellian  satellites.  She  was  a  Douglas,  with  all  the  high  spirit  of 
that  proud  family.  On  her  death-bed,  and  not  till  then,  she  told 
her  husband  where  the  honors  were  concealed,  charging  him  to 
suffer  death  rather  than  betray  them.  Popular  tradition  says,  not 
very  probably,  that  Grainger  and  his  wife  were  booted,  (that  is, 
tortured  with  the  engine  called  the  boots.)  I  think  the  Knight 
Marischal's  office  rested  in  the  Kintore  family  until  1715,  when  it 
was  resumed  on  account  of  the  bearded  Earl's  accession  to  the 
insurrection  of  that  year.  He  escaped  well,  for  they  might  have 
taken  his  estate  and  his  earldom.  I  must  save  post,  however,  and 
conclude  abruptly.    Yours  ever, 

.  Walter  Scott.'* 

On  the  5th,  after  the  foregoing  letter  had  been  written 
at  the  Clerks'  table,  Scott  and  several  of  his  brother  Com- 
missioners revisited  the  Castle,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
ladies  of  their  families.  His  daughter  tells  me  that  her 
father's  conversation  had  worked  her  feelings  up  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  when  the  hd  was  again  removed,  she  nearly 
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fainted,  and  drew  back  from  the  circle.  As  she  was  retir- 
ing, she  was  startled  by  his  voice  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  emotion,  "something  between  anger  and  de- 
spair," as  she  expresses  it, — "  By  G — ,  No  !  "  One  of  the 
Commissioners,  not  quite  entering  into  the  solemnity  with 
which  Scott  regarded  this  business,  had,  it  seems,  made  a 
sort  of  motion  as  if  he  meant  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  one  of  the  young  ladies  near  him,  but  the  voice  and  as- 
pect of  the  Poet  were  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the 
worthy  gentleman  understand  his  error ;  and,  respecting  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  not  been  taught  to  sympa- 
thize, he  laid  down  the  ancient  diadem  with  an  air  of  pain- 
ful embarrassment.  Scott  whispered,  "  Pray,  forgive  me  ;  " 
and,  turning  round  at  the  moment,  observed  his  daughter 
deadly  pale,  and  leaning  by  the  door.  He  immediately 
drew  her  out  of  the  room,  and,  wheg  the  air  had  some- 
what recovered  her,  walked  with  her  across  the  Moiind  to 
Castle  Street.  "  He  never  spoke  all  the  way  home," 
she  says,  "  but  every  now  and  then,  I  felt  his  arm  tremble ; 
and  from  that  time  I  fancied  that  he  began  to  treat  me  more 
like  a  woman  than  a  child.  I  thought  he  liked  me  better, 
too,  than  he  had  ever  done  before." 

These  little  incidents  may  give  some  notion  of  the  pro- 
found seriousness  with  which  his  imagination  had  invested 
this  matter.  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  in  the  society  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  time,  even  in  the  highest  Tory  circles,  it 
did  not  seem  to  awaken  much  even  of  curiosity — to  say 
nothing  of  any  deeper  feeling ;  there  was,  however,  a  great 
excitement  among  the  common  people  of  the  town,  and  a 
still  greater  among  the  peasantry,  not  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  all  over  Scotland ;  and  the  Crown-room,  becom- 
ing thenceforth  one  of  the  established  lions  of  a  city  much 
resorted  to,  moreover,  by  stranger  tourists,  was  likely,  on 
the  most  moderate  scale  of  admission -fee,  to  supply  a  reve- 
nue sufficient  for  remunerating  responsible  and  respectable 
guardianship.  This  post  would,  as  Scott  thought,  be  a  very 
suitable  one  for  his  friend.  Captain  Adam  Ferguson ;  and 
he  exerted  all  his  zeal  for  that  purpose.  The  Captain  was 
appointed ;  his  nomination,  however,  did  not  take  place  for     ^ 

VOL.  IV.  8  .| 
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some  months  after ;  and  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  dated  May  14th,  1818,  plainly  indi- 
cates the  interest  on  which  Scott  mainly  relied  for  its  com- 
pletion : — "  If  you  happen,"  he  writes,  ^^to  see  Lord  Mel- 
ville, pray  give  him  a  jog  about  Ferguson's  affair  ;  but,  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  depend  chiefly  on  the  kind  offices  of 
Willie  Adam,  who  is  an  auld  sneck-drawef."  The  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner,  at  all  times  ready  to  lend  Scott  his 
influence  with  the  Royal  Family,  had,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  additional  motive  of  warm  and  hereditary  personal 
regard  for  Ferguson. 

I  have  placed  together  such  letters  as  referred  principally 
to  the  episode  of  the  Regalia  ;  but  shall  now  give,  in  the 
order  of  time,  a  few  which  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
usual  course  of  his  existence  while  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  was  in  progress.  It  appears  that  he  resumed,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  his  drama  of  Devorgoil ;  his  let- 
ters to  Terry  are  of  course  full  of  that  subject,  but  they 
contain,  at  the  same  time,  many  curious  indications  of  his 
views  and  feelings  as  to  theatrical  affairs  in  general — and. 
mixed  up  with  these,  a  most  characteristic  record  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  now  watched  the  interior  fitting 
up,  as  he  had  in  the  season  before  the  outward  architecture, 
of  the  new  edifice  at  Abbotsford.  Meanwhile  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  found  leisure  hours  for  various  contributions  to 
periodical  works;  among  others,  an  article  on  Kirkton's 
Church  History,  and  another  on  (of  all  subjects  in  the 
world)  military  bridges,  for  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  a  spir- 
ited version  of  the  old  German  ballad  on  the  Battle  of 
Sempach,  and  a  generous  criticism  on  Mrs.  Shelly 's  ro- 
mance of  Frankenstein,  for  Blackwood's  Magazine.  This 
being  the  first  winter  and  spring  of  Laidlaw's  establishment 
at  Kaeside,  communications  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  farm 
were  exchanged  weekly  whenever  Scott  was  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  they  afibrd  delightful  evidence  of  that  paternal  solici- 
tude for  the  well-being  of  his  rural  dependants,  which  all 
along  kept  pace  with  Scott's  zeal  as  to  the  economical 
improvement  and  the  picturesque  adornment  of  his  terri- 
tones. 
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"  To  D»  Terry,  Esq^  London. 

"  Edinburgh,  23d  January,  1818. 

"  My  dear  Terry, 

^  You  have  by  this  time  the  continuation  of  the  drama  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  third  act,  as  I  have  your  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  first.  Ytou  will  understand  that  I  only  mean  them 
as  sketches ;  for  the  first  and  second  acts  are  too  short,  and  both 
want  much  to  combine  them  with  the  third.  I  can  easily  add  mu- 
sic to  Miss  DevorgoiPs  part.  As  to  Braham,  he  is  a  beast  of  an 
actor,  though  an  angel  of  a  singer,  and  truly  I  do  not  see  what 
he  could  personify.  Let  me  know,  however,  your  thoughts  and 
wishes,  and  all  shall  be  moulded  to  the  best  of  my  power  to  meet 
them ;  the  point  is  to  make  it  take  if  we  can  ;  the  rest  is  all  leather 
and  prunella.  A  great  many  things  must  occur  to  you  technically 
better,  in  the  way  of  alteration  and  improvement ;  and  you  Hnow 
well  that,  though  too  indolent  to  amend  things  on  my  own  convic- 
tion, I  am  always  ready  to  make  them  meet  my  friends'  wishes,  if 
possible.  We  shall  both  wish  it  better  than  I  can  make  it,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  for  it  all  that  we  can.  I 
advise  you  to  take  some  sapient  friend  into  your  counsels,  and  let 
me  know  the  result,  returning  the  MS.  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  am  now  anxious  to  complete  Abbotsford.  I  think  I  told  you 
I  mean  to  do  nothing  whatever  to  the  present  house,  but  to  take  it 
away  altogether  at  some  future  time,  so  that  I  finish  the  upper 
story  witiiout  any  communication  with  Mrs.  Red  ford's  ci-devant 
mansion,  and  shall  place  the  opening  in  the  lower  story,  wherever 
it  will  be  most  suitable  for  the  new  house,  without  regard  to  defa- 
cing the  temporary  drawing-room.  I  am  quite  feverish  about  the 
armory.  I  have  two  pretty  complete  suits  of  armor,  one  Indian 
one,  and  a  cuirassier's,  with  boots,  casque,  &c.;  many  helmets, 
corselets,  and  steel  caps,  swords  and  poniards  without  end,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  guns,  ancient  and  modem.  I  have  besides  two 
or  three  battle-axes  and  maces,  pikes  and  targets,  a  Highlander's 
accoutrement  complete,  a  great  variety  of  branches  of  horns, 
pikes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  clubs  and  creases  of  Indian  tribes. 
Mr.  Bullock  promised  to  give  some  hint  about  the  fashion  of  dis- 
posing all  these  matters ;  and  now  our  spring  is  approaching,  and 
I  want  but  my  plans  to  get  on.  I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
finishing  of  my  castle,  for  even  of  the  tower  for  which  I  trembled, 
not  a  stone  has  been  shaken  by  the  late  terrific  gale,  which  blew 
a  roof  clear  off  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  lying  in  the  road 
hke-a  saddle,  as  Tom  Purdie  expressed  it.  Neither  has  ablate 
been  lifted,  though  about  two  yards  of  slating  were  stripped  from 
the  stables  in  the  haugh,  which  you  know  were  comparatively  less 
exposed. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Terry's  improved  health  and  good 
prospects.  As  for  young  Master  Mumblecrust,  I  have  no  doubt 
ne  will  be  a  credit  to  us  all.    Yours  ever  truly, 

W.  Scott." 
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As  the  letters  to  Mr.  Laidlaw  did  not  travel  by  post, 
but  in  the  basket  which  had  come  laden  with  farm  produce 
for  the  use  of  the  family  in  Edinburgh,  they  have  rarely 
any  date  but  the  day  of  the  week.  This  is,  however,  of 
no  consequence. 

**  To  Mr,  Laidlaw,  Kaeside. 

"  Dear  Willie  "  Wednesday,  [Jan.  1818.J^ 

"  Should  the  weather  be  rough,  and  you  nevertheless  obliged 
to  come  to  town,  do  not  think  of  riding,  but  take  the  Blucher.* 
Remember  your  health  is  of  consequence  to  your  family.  Pray, 
talk  generally  with  the  notables  of  Darnick — I  mean  Rutherford, 
and  so  forth,  concerning  the  best  ordering  of  the  road  to  the 
marl ;  and  also  of  the  foot-road.  It  appears  to  me  some  route 
might  be  found  more  convenient  than  the  present,  but  that  which 
is  most  agreeable  to  those  interested  shall  also  be  mo^t  agreeable 
for  me.  As  a  patriotic  member  of  the  community  of  Darnick,  1 
consider  their  rights  equally  important  as  my  own. 

"I  told  you  I  should  like  to  convert  the  present  steading  at 
BeechlaYid  mto  a  little  hamlet  of  laborers,  which  we  will  name  Ab- 
botstown.  The  art  of  making  people  happy  is  to  leave  them  much 
to  their  own  guidance,  but  some  little  regulation  is  necessary.  In 
the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  have  active  and  decent  people 
there ;  then  it  is  to  be  considered  on  what  footing  they  should  be. 
I  conceive  the  best  possible  is,  that  they  should  pay  for  their  cot- 
tages, and  cow-grass,  and  potato  ground,  and 'be  paid  for  their 
labor  at  tlie  ordinary  rate.  I  would  give  them  some  advantages 
sufficient  to  balance  the  following  conditions,  which,  after  all,  are 
conditions  in  my  favor — 1st,  That  they  shall  keep  theu:  cottages, 
and  little  gardens,  and  doors,  tolerably  neat ;  and,  2d,  That  the 
men  shall  on  no  account  shoot,  or  the  boys  break  timber,  or  take 
birds'  nests,  or  go  among  the  planting.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
redtrictions,  and  these  are  easy.  I  should  think  we  might  settle 
a  few  families  very  happily  here,  which  is  an  object  I  have  much 
at  heart,  for  I  have  no  notion  of  the  proprietor  who  is  only  am- 
bitious to  J)c  lord  of  the  *  beast  and  the  brute,'  and  chases  the 
human  face  from  his  vicinity.  By  the  by,  could  we  not  manage 
to  have  a  piper  amonff  the  colonists  ? 

"  We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  your  little  folks  like  the  dells. 
Pray,  in  your  walks,  try  to  ascertain  the  locality  of  St  John's 
Well,  which  cures  the  botts,  and  which  John  Moss  claims  for  Kae- 
side  ;  also  the  true  history  of  the  Carline's  Hole.    Ever  most  truly 

y"""^  W.  Scott." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Laidlaw  does  not  want  for  any  thing  that  she  can 
get  from  the  garden  or  elsewhere." 

*  A   stage-coach  so  called,    which  runs    betwixt  Edinburgh  and 
^^rose. 
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«  To  Daniel  Terry,  Esq. 

"  8th  February,  1818. 

"  My  dear  Terry, 

"  Yours  arrived,  unluckily,  just  half  an  hour  after  my  packet 
was  in  the  post-office,  so  this  will  cost  you  9d.,  for  which  I  grieve. 
To  answer  your  principal  question  first,  the  drama  is 

*  Tours,  Terry,  yours  in  every  thought/ 

I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  making  such  an  attempt  in  my 
own  proper  person  ;  and  if  I  had  such  a  vision,  I  should  have  been 
anxious  to  have  made  it  something  of  a  legitimate  drama,  such  as 
a  literary  man,  uncalled  upon  by  anv  circumstance  to  connect 
himself  with  the  stage,  might  have  oeen*  expected  to  produce. 
Now  this  is  just  what  any  gentleman  in  your  situation  might  run 
ofij  to  give  a  little  novelty  to  the  entertainment  of  the  year,  and  as 
such  will  meet  a  mitigated  degree  of^ criticism,  and  have  a  better 
chance  of  that  productive  success,  which  is  my  principal  object  in 
my  godson's  behalf.  If  any  time  should  come  when  you  might 
wish  to  disclose  the  secret,  it  will  be  in  your  power,  and  our  cor- 
respondence will  always  serve  to  show  that  it  was  only  at  my 
earnest  request,  annexed  as  the  condition  of  bringing  the  play  for- 
ward, that  you  gave  it  your  name — a  circumstance  which,  with  all 
the  attending  particulars,  will  prove  plainly  that  there  was  no  as- 
sumption on  your  part. 

"  A  beautiful  drama  might  be  made  on  the  concealment  of  the 
Scotch  regalia  during  the  troubles.  But  it  would  interfere  with 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  times,  and  would  probably 

*  By  party  rage, 

Or  right  or  wrong,  be  hooted  from  the  stage.* 

**  I  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  let  any  false  idea  of  my  authorial 
feelings  prevent  your  acting  in  this  affair  as  if  you  were  the  real 
parent  not  the  godfather  of  the  piece.  Our  facetious  friend  J.  B. 
knows  nought  of  such  a  matter  being  en  train,  and  never  will 
know.    I  am  delighted  to  hear  my  windows  are  finished.    Yours 

^^"7  truly,  Walter  Scott." 

**  To  Mr.  Laidlaiv,  Kaeside, 

«  Dear  Willie,  "  Wednesday,  [Feb.  1818.] 

"I  am  not  desirous  to  buy  more  land  at  present,  unless  1 
were  to  deal  with  Mr.  Rutherford  ^r  Hicton,  and  I  would  rather 
deal  with  them  next  year  than  this,  when  I  would  have  all  my 
payments  made  for  what  I  am  now  buying.  Three  or  four  such 
years  as  the  last  would  enable  me,  with  prudence  and  propriety,  to 
ask  Nicol*  himself  to  flit  and  remove. 

*  Mr.  Nicol  Mylne  of  Faldonside.  This  gentleman's  property  is 
a  valuable  and  extensive  one,  situated  immediately  to  the  westward  of 
Abbotsford  ;  and  Scott  continued  year  after  year  to  dream  of  adding 
it  also  to  his  own. 

8* 
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"  I  like  the  idea  of  the  bircli-hedge  much,  and  if  intermixed 
with  holly  and  thorns,  I  think  it  might  make  an  impenetrable 
thicket,  having  all  the  advantages  of  a  hedge  without  the  formality. 
I  fancy  ^ou  will  also  need  a  great  number  of  (black)  Italian  pop- 
lars, which  are  among  the  most  useful  and  best  growers,  as  well 
as  most  beautiful  of  plants  which  love  a  wet  soil. 

"  I  am  glad  the  saws  are  going.*  We  may  begin  by  and  by 
with  Wrights,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  handy  laborer  might  be 
taught  to  work  at  them.  I  shall  insist  on  Tom  learning  the  pro- 
cess perfectly  himself. 

"  As  to  the  darkness  of  tiie  garrets,  they  ate  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  travelling  geniuses,  poets,  painters,  and  so  forth, 
and  a  little  obscurity  will  refresh  their  shattered  brains.  I  dare 
say  Lauchie  f  will  shave  his  knoll,  if  it  is  required — it  may  to  the 
barber's  with  the  Laird's  hebdomadal  beard — and  Packwood  would 
have  thought  it  the  easier  job  of  the  two. 

"  I  saw  Blackwood  yesterday,  and  Hogg  the  day  before,  and  I 
understand  from  them  you  think  of  resigning  the  Chronicle  de- 
partment of  the  Magazine.  Blackwood  told  me  that  if  you  did 
not  like  that  part  of  the  duty,  he  would  consider  himself  accounta- 
ble for  the  same  sum  he  had  specified  to  you  for  any  other  articles 
you  might  communicate  from  time  to  time.  He  proposes  that  Hogg 
should  do  the  Chronicle :  he  will  not  do  it  so  well  as  you,  for  he 
wants  judgment  and  caution,  and  likes  to  have  the  appearance  of 
eccentricity  where  eccentricity  is  least  graceful ;  that,  however,  is 
Blackwood's  affair.  If  you  really  do  not  like  tlie  Chronicle,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  your  giving  it  up.  What  strikes  me  is,  that 
there  is  a  something  certain  in  having  such  a  department  to  con- 
duct, whereas  you  may  sometimes  find  yourself  at  a  loss  when  you 
have  to  cast  about  for  a  subject  every  month.  Blackwood  is  rather 
in  a  bad  pickle  just  now — sent  to  Coventry  by  the  trade,  as  the 
booksellers  call  themselves,  and  all  about  the  parody  of  the  two 
beasts,|     Surely  these  gentlemen  think  themselves  rather  formed 

*  A  saw-mill  had  just  been  erected  at  Toflfield. 

t  A  cocklaird  adjoining  Abbotsford  at  the  eastern  side.  His  farm 
is  properly  Lochhriest ;  but  in  the  neighborhood  he  was  generally 
known  as  Laird  Lauchie — or  Lauchie  Langlegs.  Washington  Irving 
describes  him, in  his  <'  Abbotsford,"  with  high  gusto.  He  was  a  most 
absurd  original. 

X  An  article  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
entitled  The  Chaldee  MS.^  in  which  the  literati  and  booksellers  of  Ed- 
inburgh were  quizzed  en  masse-^Scott  himself  among  the  rest.  It  was 
in  this  lampoon  that  Constable  first  saw  himself  designated  in  print  by 
the  sobriquet  of  "  The  Crafty,"  long  before  bestowed  on  him  by  one 
of  his  own  most  eminent  Whig  supporters  ;  but  nothing  nettledf  him 
so  much  as  the  passages  in  which  he  and  Blackwood  are  represented 
entreating  the  support  of  Scott  for  their  respective  magazines,  and 
waved  off  by  "the  Great  Mamcian  "  in  the  same  identical  phrases-of 
contemptuous  indifference,    ^he  descriptnn  of  Constable's  visit  to 
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of  porcelain  clay  than  of  common  potter^s  ware.  Dealing  in  satire 
against  all  others,  their  own  dignity  suffers  so  cruelly  from  an  ill- 
imagined  joke !  If  B.  had  good  books  to  sell,  he  might  set  them 
all  at  defiance.  His  Magazme  does  well,  and  beat's  Constable's ; 
but  we  will  talk  of  this  when  we  meet 

**  As  for  Whiggery  in  genera],  I  can  only  say,  that  as  no  man 
can  be  said  to  be  utterly  overset  until  his  rump  has  been  higher 
than  his  head,  so  I  cannot  read  in  history  of  any  free  state  whiich 
has  been  brought  to  slavery  until  the  rascal  and  uninstructed  popu- 
lace had  had  their  short  hour  of  anarchical  government,  which 
naturally  leads  to  the  stem  repose  of  military  despotism.  Prop- 
erty, morals,  education,  are  the  proper  qualifications  for  those  who 
should  hold  political  rights,  and  extending  them  very  widely 
greatly  lessens  the  chance  of  these  qualifications  being  found  in 
electors.  Look  at  the  sort  of  persons  chosen  at  elections,  where 
the  franchise  is  very  general,  and  you  will  find  either  fools  who 
are  content  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  mob  for  a  little  transient 
popularity,  or  knaves  who  pander  to  their  follies,  that  they  may 
make  their  necks  a  footstool  for  their  own  promotion.    With  tliese 

Abbotsford  may  be  worth  transcribing — for  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who 
was  present  when  Scott  read  it,  says  he  was  almost  choked  with  laugh- 
ter, and  he  afterwards  confessed  that  the  Chaldean  author  had  given 
a  sufficiently  accurate  version  of  what  really  passed  on  the  occa- 
sion : — 

"  26.  But  when  the  Spirits  were  gone,  he  (The  Crafty)  said  unto 
himself,  I  will  arise  and  go  unto  a  magician,  which  is  of  my  friends : 
of  a  surety  he  will  devise  some  remedy,  and  free  me  out  of  all  my  dis- 
tresses. 

<*  27.  So  he  arose  and  came  unto  that  great  magician,  which  hath 
his  dwelling  in  the  old  fastness,  hard  by  the  River  Jordan,  which  is  by 
the  Border. 

"  28.  And  the  magician  opened  his  mouth  and  said,  Lo  !  my  heart 
wisheth  thy  good,  and  let  the  thing  prosper  which  is  in  thy  hands  to 

do  it. 

"  29.  But  thou  seest  that  my  hands  are  full  of  working,  and  my 
labor  is  great.  For,  lo,  I  have  to  feed  all  the  people  of  my  land,  and 
none  knoweth  whence  his  food  cometh ;  but  each  man  openeth  his 
mouth,  and  my  hand  fiUeth  it  with  pleasant  things. 

'<  30.  Moreover,  thine  adversary  also  is  of  my  familiars. 

"  31.  The  land  is  before  thee  :  draw  thou  up  thine  hosts  for  the  battle 
on  the  mount  of  Proclamation,  and  defy  boldly  thine  enemy,  which 
hath  his  camp  in  the  place  of  Princes ;  quit  ye  as  men,  and  let  favor 
be  shown  unto  him  which  is  most  valiant. 

"  32.  Yet  be  thou  silent ;  peradventure  will  I  help  thee  some  little. 

"  33.  But  the  man  which  is  Crafty  saw  that  the  magician  loved  him 
not.  For  he  knew  him  of  old,  and  they  had  had  many  dealings ;  and 
he  perceived  that  he  would  not  assist  him  in  the  day  of  his  adversity. 

"34.  So  he  turned  about  and  went  out  of  his  fastness.  And  he 
shook  the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  said,  Behold,  I  have  ^ven  this  ma- 
gician much  money,  yet  see  now,  he  hath  utterly  deserted  me.  Verily, 
my  fine  gold  hath  perished." — Chap.  III. 
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convictions  I  am  very  jealous  of  Whiggery,  under  all  modifications, 
and  I  must  say  my  acquaintance  with  the  total  want  of  principle 
in  some  of  its  warmest  professors  does  not  tend  to  recommend  it 
Somewhat  too  much  of  this.  My  compliments  to  the  goodwife. 
Yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott." 
To  the  Same. 

«  Wednesday.    [Feb.  1813.] 

«*  Dear  Willie, 

**  I  have  no  idea  Usher  *  will  take  the  sheep  land  again,  nor 
would  I  press  it  on  him.  As  my  circumstances  stand,  immediate 
revenue  is  much  less  my  object  than  the  real  improvement  of  this 
property,  which  amuses  me  besides ;  our  wants  are  amply  supplied 
by  my  £1G00  a  year  ofRcial  income ;  nor  have  we  a  wish  or  a 
motive  to  extend  our  expenses  beyond  that  of  the  decencies  and 
hospitality  of  our  station  in  life ;  so  that  my  other  resources  remain 
for  buying  land  in  future,  or  improving  what  we  have.  No  doubt 
Abbotsford,  in  maintaining  our  establishment  during  the  summer, 
may  be  reckoned  £150  or  £200  saved  on  what  we  must  otherwise 
buy,  and  if  we  could  arrange  to  have  mutton  and  beef  occasionally, 
it  would  be  a  still  greater  saving.  All  this  you  will  consider ;  for 
Tom,  thoroughly  honest  and  very  clever  in  his  way,  has  no  kind 
of  generalizing,  and  would  often  like  to  save  sixpence  in  his  own 
department  at  the  expense  of  my  paying  five  shillings  in  another. 
This  is  his  fault,  and  when  you  join  to  it  a  Scotch  slovenliness 
which  leads  him  to  see  things  half-finished  without  pain  or  anxiety, 
I  do  not  know  any  other  he  has — but  such  as  they  are,  these  must 
be  guarded  against.  For  our  housemaid,  (for  housekeeper  we  must 
not  call  her,)  I  should  like  much  a  hawk  of  a  nest  so  good  as  that  you 
mention  ;  but  would  not  such  a  place  be  rather  beneath  her  views  ? 
Her  duty  would  be  to  look  to  scrupulous  cleanliness  within  doors, 
and  employ  her  leisure  in  spinning,  or  plain-work,  as  wanted. 
When  we  came  out  for  a  blink,  she  would  be  expected  to  cook  a 
little  in  a  plain  way,  and  play  maid  of  all  works  ;  when  we  were 
stationary,  she  would  assist  the  housemaid  and  superintend  the 
laundry.  Probably  your  aunt's  grand-daughter  will  have  preten- 
sions to  something  better  than  this ;  but  as  we  are  to  be  out  on 
the  12th  March,  we  will  talk  it  over.  Assuredly  a  well-connected, 
steady  person  would  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us.  I  like 
your  plan  of  pitting  much,  and  to  compromise  betwixt  you  and 
Tom,  do  one  half  with  superior  attention,  and  slit  in  the  others  for 
mere  nurses.    But  I  am  no  friend  to  that  same  slitting. 

"I  adhere  to  trying  a  patch  or  two  of  larches  of  a  quarter  of 

*  John  Usher,  the  ex-proprietor  of  Toflfield,  was  eventually  Scott's 
tenant  on  part  of  those  lands  for  many  years.  He  was  a  man  of  far 
superior  rank  and  intelligence  to  the  resit  of  the  displaced  lairds — and 
came  presently  to  be  one  of  Scott's  trusty  rural  fiiends,  and  a  frequent 
companion  of  his  sports. 
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an  acre  each  upon  the  Athole  plan  by  way  of  experiment.  We 
can  plant  them  up  if  they  do  not  thrive.  On  the  whole,  three- 
and-a-lialf  feet  is,  I  think,  the  right  distance.  I  have  no  fear  of 
the  ground  being  impoverished.  Trees  are  not  like  arable  crops^^ 
which  necessarily  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  superficial 
earth — the  roots  of  trees  go  far  and  wide,  and,  if  incommoded  by 
a  neighbor,  they  send  out  suckers  to  procure  nourishment  else- 
where. They  never  hurt  each  other  till  their  tops  interfere,  which 
may  be  easily  prevented  by  timely  weeding. 

"I  rejoice  in  the  saw -mill.  Have  you  settled  with  Harper?  and 
how  do  Og  and  Bash  an*  come  on  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  how  de- 
lighted I  am  with  the  account  Hogg  gives  me  of  Mr.  Grieve.  The 
great  Cameron  was  chaplain  in  the  house  of  my  great  something 
grandfather,  and  so  I  hope  Mr.  Grieve  will  be  mine.  If,  as  the 
King  of  Prussia  said  to  Rousseau,  *  a  little  persecution  is  neces- 
sary to  make  his  home  entirely  to  his  mind,'  he  shall  have  it ;  and 
what  persecutors  seldom  promise,  I  will  stop  whenever  he  is  tired 
of  it.  I  have  a  pair  of  thumbikins  also  much  at  his  service,  if  he 
reqtiires  their  assistance  to  glorify  God  and  the  Covenant.  Sin- 
cerely, I  like  enthusiasm  of  every  kind  so  well,  especially  when 
united  with  worth  of  character,  Uiat  I  shall  be  delighted  with  this 
old  gentleman.    Ever  yours, 

W.  Scott." 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  letter  refers  to  an  uncle  of 
Laidlaw's,  (the  lather  of  Hogg's  friend  John  Grieve,)  who 
at  this  time  thought  of  occupying  a  cottage  on  Scott's 
estate.  He  was  a  preacher  of  the  Cameronian  sect,  and 
had  long  ministered  to  a  very  small  remnant  of  "  the  hill- 
folk  "  scattered  among  the  wilds  of  Ettrick.  He  was  a 
very  good  man,  and  had  a  most  venerable  and  apostolical 
benignity  of  aspect;  but  his  prejudices  were  as  extrava- 
gant as  those  of  Cameron  his  patriarch  himself  could  have 
been.  The  project  of  his  removal  to  Tweedside  was  never 
realized. 

The  following  admirable  letter  was  written  at  the  request 
of  Messrs.  Constable,  who  had,  on  Scott's  recommenda- 
tion, undertaken  the  publication  of  Mr.  Maturin's  novel, 
"  Women,  or  Pour  et  Conire.^'  The  reverend  author's 
"Bertram  "had,  it  may  be  remembered,  undergone  some 
rather  rough  usage  in  Coleridge's  "  Biographia  Literaria  ; " 
and  he  was  now  desirous  to  revenge  himself  by  a  preface 
of  the  polemical  sort: — 

__ ^a ,  — ^^^— - 

*  A  yoke  of  oxen. 
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**  Toihe  Rev.  C.  IL  Maturin,  Dublin. 

«  26th  February,  1818. 

"Dear  Sir, 

**  I  am  going  to  claim  the  utmost  and  best  privilege  of  sincere 
friendship  and  good- will,  that  of  offering  a  few  words  of  well- 
meant  advice ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  occasion  seems  im- 
portant to  induce  me  to  venture  so  far  upon  your  tolerance.     It 
respects  the  preface  to  your  work,  which  Constable  and  Co.  have 
sent  to  me.     It  is  as  well  written  as  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  ;  but 
will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say — it  is  too  much  in  tlie  tone  of  the 
offence  which  gave  rise  to  it,  to  be  agreeable  either  to  good  taste 
or  to  general  feeling  ?     Coleridge's  work  has  been  little  read  or 
heard  of,  and  has  made  no  general  impression  whatever — certainly 
no  impression  unfavorable  to  you  or  your  play.     In  the  opinion, 
therefore,  of  many,  you  will  be  resenting  an  injury  of  which  they 
are  unacquainted  with  the  existence.     If  I  see  a  man  beating  an- 
other unmercifully,  I  am  apt  to  condemn  him  upon  the  first  blush 
of  the  business,  and  hardly  excuse  him  though  I  may  afterwards 
learn  he  had  ample  provocation.     Besides,  your  diatribe  is  not 
hujus  loci.     We  take  up  a  novel  for  amusement,  and  this  current 
of  controversy  breaks  out  upon  us  like  a  stream  of  lava  out  of  the 
side  of  a  beautiful  green  hill ;  men  will  say  you  should  have  re- 
served your  disputes  for  reviews  or  periodical  publications,  and  they 
Will  sympathize  less  with  your  anger,  because  they  will  not  think 
the  time  proper  for  expressing  it.    We  are  bad  judges,  bad  physi- 
cians, and  bad  divines  in  our  own  case ;  but,  above  all,  we  are 
seldom  able,  when  injured  or  insulted,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
sympathy  which  the  world  will  bear  in  our  resentment  and  our 
retaliation.     The  instant,  however,  that  such  degree  of  sympathy 
is  exceeded,  we  hurt  ourselves,  and  not  our  adversary ;  I  am  so 
convinced  of  this,  and  so  deeply  fixed  in  the  opinion,  that  besides 
the  uncomfortable  feelings  which  are  generated  in  the  course  of 
literary  debate,  a  man  lowers  his  estimation  in  the  public  eye  by 
engagmg  in  such  controversy,  that,  since  I  have  been  dipped  in 
ink,  1  have  suffered  no  personal  attacks  (and  I  have  been  honored 
with  them  of  all  descriptions)  to  provoke  me  to  reply.     A  man  will 
certainly  be  vexed  on  such  occasions,  and  I  have  wished  to  have 
the  knaves  where  the  muircock  was  the  baUie—OTf  as  you  would  say, 
upon  the  sod — but  I  never  let  the  thing  cling  to  my  mind,  and 
always  adhered  to  my  resolution,  that  if  my  writings  and  tenor  of 
life  did  not  confute  such  attacks,  my  words  never  should.     Let  me 
entreat  you  to  view  Coleridge's  violence  as  a  thing  to  be  con- 
temned, not  retaliated — the  opinion  of  a  British  public  may  surely 
be  set  in  honest  opposition  to  that  of  one  disappointed  and  way- 
ward man.     You  should  also  consider,  en  hon  Chritien,  that  Cole- 
ridge has  had  some  room  to  be  spited  at  the  world,  and  you  are,  I 
trust,  to  continue  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  public — so  that  you 
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should  totally  neglect  and  despise  criti(^ism,  however  virulent, 
which  cuises  out  of  his  bad  fortune  and  your  good. 

^  I  have  only  to  add,  that  Messrs*  Constable  and  Co.  are  seri- 
ously alarmed  for  the  effects  of  the  preface  upon  the  public  mind 
aj9  unfavorable  to  the  work.  In  this  they  must  be  tolerable  judges, 
for  their  experience  as  to  popular  feeling  is  very  great ;  and  as 
they  have  met  your  wishes,  in  all  the  course  of  the  transaction, 
perhaps  you  will  be  disposed  to  give  some  weight  to  their  opinion 
upon  a  point  like  this.  Upon  my  own  part  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
have  no  habits  of  friendship,  and  scarce  even  those  of  acquaintance, 
with  Coleridge — ^I  have  not  even  read  his  autobiography — ^but  I 
consider  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  struggling  with  bad  habits  and 
difficult  circumstances.  It  is,  however,  entirely  upon  your  account 
that  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such 
delicacy.  I  should  wish  to  give  your  excellent  talents  fair  play, 
and  to  ride  this  race  without  carrying  any  superfluous  weight; 
and  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  my  old  friend,  the  public,  that  I 
could  bet  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  shilling  that  the  preface  (if  that 
controversial  part  of  it  is  not  cancelled)  will  greatly  prejudice 
your  novel. 

"  I  will  not  ask  your  forgiveness  for  the  freedom  I  have  used, 
for  I  am  sure  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  any  motives  but  those 
which  arise  from  regard  to  your  talents  and  person ;  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  (whether  you  follow  my  advice  or  no)  that  you  are 
not  angry  with  me  for  having  volunteered  to  offer  it. 

"  My  health  is,  I  think,  greatly  improved ;  I  have  had  some  re- 
turns of  my  spasmodic  affection,  but  tolerable  in  degree,  and  yield- 
ing to  medicine.  I  hope  gentle  exercise  and  the  air  of  my  hills 
will  set  me  up  this  summer.  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  out  now.  I 
have  delayed  reading  the  sheets  in  progress  after  vol.  I.,  that  I 
might  enjoy  them  when  collected.    Ever  yours,  &c., 

Walter   Scott." 

"  To  Mr.  LaicOaw. 

^         „^.„.  "  Edinburgh,  Wednesday.    [March,  1818.] 

"  Dear  Willie, 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  plantings  get  on  so  well.  The 
weather  here  has  been  cruelly  changeable — fresh  one  day — frost 
the  next — snow  the  third.  This  morning  the  snow  lay  three  inches 
thick,  and  before  noon  it  was  gone,  and  blowing  a  tempest.  Many 
of  the  better  ranks  are  ill  of  the  typhus  fever,  and  some  deaths. 
How  do  your  poor  folks  come  on  ?  Let  Tom  advance  you  money 
when  it  is  wanted.  I  do  not  propose,  like  the  heroine  of  a  novel, 
to  convert  the  hovels  of  want  into  the  abodes  of  elegant  plenty, 
but  we  have  enough  to  spare  to  relieve  actual  distress,  and  do  not 
wish  to  economize  where  we  can  find  out  (which  is  difficult)  where 
the  assistance  is  instantly  useful. 

"  Don't  let  Tom  forget  hedgerow  trees,  which  he  is  very  un- 
willing to  remember;  and  also  to  plant  birches,  oaks,  elms,  and 
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suchlike  round-headed  trees  alon?  the  verges  of  the  Kaeside 
plantations ;  they  make  a  beautiful  outline,  and  also  a  sort  of 
fence,  and  were  not  planted  last  year  because  the  earth  at  the 
sunk  fences  was  too  newly  travelled.  This  should  be  mixed  with 
various  bushes,  as  hollies,  thorns,  so  as  to  make  a  wild  hedge,  or 
thickety  obstruction  to  tlie  inroads  of  cattle.  A  few  sweetbrrers, 
alders,  honeysuckles,  laburnums,  &c.,  should  be  thrown  in.  A 
verdant  screen  may  be  made  in  this  way  of  the  wildest  and  most 
beautiibi  description,  which  should  never  be  cUpt,  only  pruned, 
allowing"  the  loose  branches  to  drop  over  those  that  are  taken 
away.  Tom  is  very  costive  about  trees,  and  talks  only  of  300  pop- 
lars. I  shall  send  at  least  double  that  number;  also  some  hag- 
berries,  &c.  He  thinks  he  is  saving  me  money,  when  he  is 
starving  my  projects  ;  but  he  is  a  pearl  of  honesty  and  good  inten- 
tion, and  I  like  him  the  better  for  needing  driving  where  expense 
is  likely.    Ever  yours, 

W.  Scott." 

**  To  John  Murray,  Esq.,  Albemarle  Street,  London, 

"  Abbotsford,  23d  March,  1818. 
"  Dear  Murray, 

*  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  dearest  dear, 
I  am  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  here.' 

"  I  have  little  to  plead  for  myself,  but  the  old  and  vile  apologies 
of  laziness  and  indisposition.  I  think  I  have  been  so  unlucky  of 
late  as  to  have  always  the  will  to  work  when  sitting  at  the  desk 
hurts  me,  and  the  iiTesistible  propensity  to  be  lazy,  when  I  might, 
like  the  man  whom  Hogarth  introduces  into  Bridewell  with  his 
hands  strapped  up  against  the  wall,  *  better  work  than  stand  thus.' 
I  laidKirkton*  aside  half  finished,  from  a  desire  to  get  the  original 
edition  of  the  lives  of  Cameron,  &c.,  by  Patrick  Walker,  which  I 
had  not  seen  since  a  boy,  and  now  I  have  got  it,  and  find,  as  I 
suspected,  that  some  curious  morceaux  have  been  cut  out  by  sub- 
sec^uent  editors.f  I  will,  without  loss  of  time,  finish  the  article, 
which'I  think  you  will  like.  Blackwood  kidnapped  an  article  for  his 
Magazine  on  the  Frankenstein  story,}:  which  I  intended  for  you. 

*  Scott's  article  on  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
edited  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe,  appeared  in  the  36th  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review.     See  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  vol.  xiv.  p.  213. 

f  Scott  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  seeing  the  Lives  of  the  Cove- 
nanters— Cameron,  Peden,  Semple,  Wellwood,  Cargill,  Smith,  Ren- 
wick,  &c.,  reprinted  without  mutilation  in  the  "  Biographia  Presbyte- 
riana.  Edin.  1827."  The  publisher  of  the  collection  was  the  late  Mr. 
John  Stevenson,  long  chief  clerk  to  John  Ballantyne,  and  usuallv 
styled  by  Scott  "  True  Jock,"  in  opposition  to  one  of  his  old  master^i 
many  aliases— viz.^  "  Leein'  Johnnie." 

t  See  Scott's  Prose  Miscellanies,  vol.  xviii.  p.  860. 
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A  very  old  friend  and  school  companion  of  mine,  and  a  gallant 
soldier^  if  ever  there  was  one,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  has  asked  me 
to  review  his  work  on  Military  Bridges.  I  must  get  a  friend's 
assistance  for  the  scientific  part,  and  add  some  balaam  of  mine 
own  (as  printers'  devils  say)  to  make  up  four  or  five  pages.  I 
have  no  objection  to  attempt  Lord  Orford  if  I  have  time,  and  find  I 
can  do  it  with  ease.  Though  far  from  admiring  iiie  character,  I 
have  always  had  a  high  opinioii  of  his  talents,  and  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  works.  The  letters  you  have  published  are,  I 
think,  his  very  best— lively,  entertaining,  and  unafiected.*     I  am 

freatly  obliged  to  you  for  these  and  other  literary  treasures,  which 
owe  to  your  goodness  from  time  to  time.  Although  not  thank- 
fiiUy  acknowledged  as  they  should  be  in  course,  these  things  are 
never  thanklessly  received. 

"  I  could  have  sworn  that  Beppo  was  founded  on  Whistlecraft, 
as  both  were  on  Anthony  Hall,f  who,  like  Beppo,  had  more  wit 
than  grace. 

*  "  I  am  not,  however,  in  spirits  at  present  for  treating  either  these 
worthies,  or  my  friend  Rose,|  though  few  have  warmer  wishes  to 
any  of  the  tno.  But  this  confounded  changeable  weather  has 
twice  within  this  fortnight  brought  back  my  cramp  in  the  stomach. 
Adieu.     My  next  shall  be  with  a  packet.     Yours  truly, 

W.  Scott." 

In  the  next  letter  we  have  Scott's  lamentation  over  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Murray  Keith — the  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  of 
his  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  *  The  perscfti  alluded  to 
under  the  designation  of  "  Prince  of  the  Black  Marble 
Islands/'  was  Mr.  George  Bullock,  already  often  men- 
tioned as,  with  Terry  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  consulted  about  all 
the  an'angements  of  the  rising  house  at  Abbotsford.  Scott 
gave  him  this  title  fix)m  the  Arabian  Nights,  on  occasion 
of  his  becoming  the  lessee  of  some  marble  quarries  in  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea. 

"  To  D,  Terry,  Esq.,  London 
"My  dear  Terry  "  April  30th,  isis.    Selkirk. 

"  Your  packet  arrived  this  morninff.    I  was  much  disappointed 
not  to  find  the  Prince  of  the  Bluck  Islands'  plan  in  it,  nor  have  I 

*  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  George  Montague. 

t  Anthony  HaU  is  only  known  as  editor  of  one  of  Leland's  works. 
I  have  no  doubt  Scott  was  thinking  of  John  Hall  Stevenson^  author  of 
"  Crazy  Tales,"  the  Friend,  and  (it  is  said)  the  Eugenins  of  Sterne. 

X  I  believe  Mr.  Rose's  "  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts"  is  here 
alluded  to. 

VOL.    IV.  9 
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heard  a  word  from  him  since  anent  it,  or  anent  the  still  more  essen- 
tial articles  of  doors  and  windows.  I  heard  from  Hector  Mac- 
donald  Buchanan,  that  the  said  doors  and  windows  were  packing 
a  fortnight  since,  but  there  are  no  news  of  them.  Surely  our 
friend's  heart  has  grown  as  hard  as  his  materials ;  or  the  spell  of 
the  enchantress,  which  confined  itself  to  the  extremities  of  his 
predecessor,  has  extended  over  his  whole  person.  Mr.  Atkinson 
has  kept  tryste  charmingly,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  dining-room  will 
be  superb.  I  have  got  I  know  not  how  many  casts  from  Melrose 
and  other  places,  of  pure  Gothic  antiquity.  I  must  leave  this  on 
the  12th,  and  I  could  bet  a  trifle  the  doors,  &c.,  will  arrive 
the  very  day  I  set  out,  and  be  all  put  up  h  la  bonne  aventure. 
Meantime  1  am  keeping  open  house,  not  much  to  my  convenience, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  stopped  in  my  plastering  by  the  want 
'of  these  matters.  The  exposed  state  of  my  house  has  led  to  a 
mysterious  disturbance.  The  night  before  last,  we  were  awaked 
by  a  violent  noise,  like  drawing  heavy  boards  along  the  new  part 
of  the  house.  I  fancied  something  had  fallen,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it.  This  was  about  ttvo  in  the  morning.  Last  night, 
at  the  same  witching  hour,  the  very  same  noise  occurred.  Mrs.  S., 
as  you  know,  is  rather  timhersome,  so  up  got  I,  with  Beardie's 
broadsword  under  my  ann, 

*  So  bolt  upright, 
And  ready  to  fight.' 

But  nothing  was  out  of  order,  neither  can  I  discover  what  occa- 
sioned the  disturbance.  However,  I  went  to  bed,  grumbling 
against  Tenterden  Street  *  and  all  its  works.  If  there  was  no 
entrance  but  by  the  key-hole,  I  should  warrant  myself  against  the 
ghosts.  We  have  a  set  of  idle  fellows  called  workmen  about  us, 
which  is  a  better  way  of  accounting  for  nocturnal  noises  than  any 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Baxter  or  Glanville. 

«  When  you  see  Mr.  Atkinson,  will  you  ask  him  how  far  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  arch  between  the  armory  and  the  ante-room,  and 
whether  it  pleases  him  as  it  now  stands  ?  I  have  a  brave  old  oaken 
cabinet,  as  black  as  ebony,  300  years  old  at  least,  which  will  occupy 
one  side  of  the  ante-room  for  the  present  It  is  seven  feet  and  a 
half  long,  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  upwards  of  six  feet  high 
— a  fine  stand  for  china,  &c. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  we  have  lost  our  excellent  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Murray  Keith.  She  enjoyed  all  her  spirits  and  excel- 
lent faculties  till  within  two  days  of  her  death,  when  she  was 
seized  with  a  feverish  complaint,  whicli  eighty-two  years  were  not 
calculated  to  resist  Much  tradition,  and  of  the  very  best  kind, 
has  died  with  this  excellent  old  lady ;  one  of  the  few  persons 
whose  spirits  and  cleanliness,  and  freshness  of  mind  and  body, 
made  old  age  lovely  and  desirable.  In  the  general  case  it  seems 
— arce  endurable. 


Bullock's  manufactory  was  in  this  street. 
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"  It  seems  odd  to  me  that  Rob  Roy  •  should  have  made  good 
fortune ;  pray  let  me  know  something  of  its  history.  There  is  in 
Jedediah's  present  work  a  thing  capable  of  being  woven  out  a 
Bourgeoise  tragedy.  I  think  of  contriving  that  it  shall  be  in  your 
hands  some  time  before  the  public  sees  it,  that  you  may  try  to 
•operate  upon  it  yourself.  This  would  not  be  difficult,  as  vol.  4, 
and  part  of  3d,  contain  a  different  story.  Avowedly  I  will  never 
write  for  the  stege  ;  if  I  do,  *call  me  horseJ'  And  indeed  I  feel 
severely  the  want  of  knowledge  of  theatrical  business  and  effect : 
however,  something  we  will  do.  I  am  writing  in  the  noise  and 
babble  of  a  head-court  of  freeholders,  therefore  my  letter  is  inco- 
herent, and  therefore  it  is  written  also  on  long  paper ;  but  there- 
fore, moreover,  it  will  move  by  frank,  as  the  member  is  here,  and 
stands  upon  his  popularity.  Kind  compliments  to  Mrs.  Terry  and 
Walter.    Yours  very  truly,  Walter  Scott." 

On  the  morning  that  Mr.  Terry  received  the  foregoing 
letter  in  London,  Mr.  William  Erskine  was  breakfasting 
with  him  ;  and  the  chief  subject  of  their  conversation  was 
the  sudden  death  of  George  Bullock,  which  had  occurred 
on  the  same  night,  and,  as  nearly  as  they  could  ascertain, 
at  the  very  hour  when  Scott  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by 
the  "  mysterious  disturbance "  here  described,  and  sallied 
from  his  chamber  with  old  Beardie's  Killiecrankie  claymore 
in  his  hand.  This  coincidence,  when  Scott  received  Er- 
skine's  minute  detail  of  what  had  happened  in  Tenterden 
Street,  made  a  much  stronger  impression  on  his  mind  that 
might  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  an  ensuing  communica- 
tion. 

"  To  D.  Terry,  Esq.,  London. 

"  Abbotsford,  4th  May,  1818. 

"Dear  Terry, 

"  I  received  with  the  greatest  surprise,  and  the  most  sincere 
distress,  the  news  of  poor  George  Bullock's  death.  In  the  full  ca- 
reer of  honest  industry, — distinguished  by  his  uncommon  taste  and 
talent, — esteemed  by  all  who  transacted  business  with  him, — and 
loved  by  tiiose  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance,— ^I  can  scarce  conceive  a  more  melancholy  summons. 
It  comes  as  a  particular  shock  to  me,  because  I  had,  particularly 
of  late,  so  much  associated  his  idea  with  the  improvements  here, 
in  which  his  kind  and  enthusiastic  temper  led  him  to  take  such  in- 

*  A  drama  founded  on  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy  had  been  produced, 
with  great  success,  on  the  London  stage. 
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terest ;  and,  in  looking  at  every  unfinished  or  projected  circum- 
stance, I  feel  an  impression  of  melancholy  which  will  for  some 
time  take  away  the  pleasure  I  have  found  in  them.  I  liked  George 
Bullock  because  he  had  no  trumpery  selfishness  about  his  heart, 
taste,  or  feelings.  Pray  let  me  know  about  the  circumstances  of 
his  family,  ^c.  I  feel  most  sincerely  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns him.  It  must  have  been  a  dreadful  surprise  to  Mr.  Atkinson 
and  you  who  lived  with  him  so  much.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  beg 
you  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  my  things.  The  confusion  must  be 
cruelly  great,  without  any  friend  adding  to  it ;  and  in  fact,  at  this 
moment,  I  am  very  indifferent  on  the  subject  The  poor,  kiad 
fellow !  He  took  so  much  notice  of  little  Charles,  and  was  so  do- 
mesticated with  us  all,  that  I  really  looked  with  a  schoolboy's  anxi- 
ety for  his  being  here  in  the  season,  to  take  his  own  quiet  pleas- 
ures, and  to  forward  mine.  But  God's  will  be  done.  All  that 
surviving  friends  can  do  upon  such  a  loss  is,  if  possible,  to  love 
each  other  still  better.  I  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mrs. 
Terry  and  Monsieur  Walter.    Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

To  the  Same. 

"  Edinburgh,  16th  May,  1818. 
"  My  dear  Terry, 

<^  Mr.  Nasmyth  *  has  obligingly  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you  a  few  lines,  as  he  \a  setting  out  for  London.  I  can- 
hot  tell  you  how  much  I  continue  to  be  grieved  for  our  kind- 
hearted  and  enthusiastic  friend  Bullock.  I  trust  he  has  left  his 
family  comfortably  settled,  though,  with  so  many  plans  which  re- 
quired his  active  and  intelligent  mind  to  carry  them  through,  one 
has  natural  apprehensions  upon  that  score.  When  you  can  with 
propriety  make  inquiry  how  my  matters  stand,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know.  Hector.  Macdonald  tells  me  that  my  doors  and  windows 
were  ready  packed,  in  which  case,  perhaps,  the  sooner  they  are 
embarked  the  better,  not  only  for  safety,  but  because  they  can 
only  be  in  the  way,  and  the  money  will  now  be  the  more  accepta- 
ble. Poor  Bullock  had  also  the  measures  for  my  chimney-pieces, 
for  grates  of  different  kinds,  and  orders  for  beds,  dining-room  ta- 
bles and  chairs ;  but  how  far  these  are  in  progress  of  being  exe- 
cuted, or  whether  they  can  now  be  executed,  f  must  leave  to  your 
judgment  and  inquiry.  Your  good  sense  and  delicacy  will  under- 
stand the  facon  de  /aire  better  than  I  can  point  it  out.  I  shall 
never  have  the  pleasure  in  these  things  that  I  expected. 

« I  have  just  left  Abbotsford  to  attend  the  summer  session — ^left 
it  when  the  leaves  were  coming  out — the  most  delightful  season 
for  a  worshipper  of  the  country  Tike  me.  The  Home-bank,  which 
we  saw  at  first  green  with  turnips,  will  how  hide  a  man  somewhat 

*  Mr.  Alexander  Nasmyth,  an  eminent  landscape-painter  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  father  of  Mrs.  Terry. 
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taller  Iban  Johnny  Ballantyne  in  its  shades.  In  fact,  the  trees 
cover  the  ground,  and  have  a  very  pretty  bosky  effect ;  from  six  years 
to  ten  or  twelve,  I  think  wood  is  as  beautiful  as  ever  it  is  after- 
wards until  it  figures  as  aged  and  magnificent.  Your  hobble-de- 
hoy  tree  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  standing  is  neither  so 
beautiful  as  in  its  infancy,  nor  so  repectable  as  in  its  age. 

"  Counsellor  Erskine  is  returned  much  pleased  with  your  hospi- 
tality, and  giving  an  excellent  account  of  you.  Were  you  not 
struck  with  the  fantastical  coincidence  of  our  nocturnal  disturb- 
ances at  Abbotsford  with  the  raelanclioly  event  that  followed  ?  I 
protest  to  you  the  noise  resembled  half  a  dozen  men  hard  at  work 
putting  up  boards  and  furniture,  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  there  was  nobody  on  the  premises  at  the  time.  With  a 
few  additional  touches,  the  story  would  figure  in  Glanville  or  Au- 
brey's Collection.  In  the  mean  time,  you  may  set  it  down  with 
poor  Dubisson's  warnings,*  as  a  remarkable  coincidence  coming 
under  your  own  observation.  I  trust  we  shall  see  you  this  season. 
I  think  we  could  hammer  a  neat  comedie  bourgeoise  out  of  the  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian.  Mrs.  Scott  and  family  join  in  kind  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Terry ;  and  I  am  ever  yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott." 

It  appearj  from  one  of  these  letters  to  Terry,  that,  so 
late  as  the  30th  of  April,  Scott  still  designed  to  include 
two  separate  stories  in  the  second  series  of  the  Tales  of  My 
Landlord.  But  he  must  have  changed  his  plan  soon  after 
that  date ;  since  the  four  volumes,  entirely  occupied  with 
the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  were  before  the  public  in  the 
course  of  June.  The  story  thus  deferred,  in  consequence 
of  the  extent  to  which  that  of  Jeannie  Deans  grew  on  his 
hands,  was  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

■ 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 
9* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MAY,  1818— DINNER  AT  MR.  HOME  DRUMMOND'S  —  SCOTT'S 
EDINBURGH  DEN  — DETAILS  OF  HIS  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN 
CASTLE  STREET  — HIS  SUNDAY  DINNERS  — HIS  EVENING 
DRIVES,  ETC.  — HIS  CONDUCT  IN  THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY 
OF  EDINBURGH  — DINNERS  AT  JOHN  BALLANTYNE'S  VIL- 
LA—AND AT  JAMES  BALLANTYNE'S,  IN  ST.  JOHN  STREET, 
ON  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  A  NEW  NOVEL  —  ANECDOTES 
OF  THE  BALLANTYNES  — AND  OF  CONSTABLE  — 1818. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  as  we  have  seen,  Scott  left  Ab- 
botsford  for  the  summer  session  in  Edinburgh. 

At  this  moment,  his  position,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  was,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  what  no  other  man  had  ever  won 
for  himself  by  the  pen  alone.  His  works  were  the  daily 
food,  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  all  educated  Eu- 
rope. His  society  was  courted  by  whatever  England  could 
show  of  eminence.  Station,  power,  wealth,  beauty,  and 
genius,  strove  with  each  other  in  every  demonstration  of 
respect  and  worship— and,  a  few  political  fanatics  and  envi- 
ous poetasters  apart,  wherever  he  appeared  in  town  or  in 
country,  whoever  had  Scotch  blood  in  him,  "  gentle  or  sim- 
ple," felt  it  move  rapidly  through  his  veins  when  in  the 
presence  of  Scott.  To  descend  to  what  many  looked  on 
as  higher  things,  he  considered  himself,  and  was  considered 
by  all  about  him,  as  rapidly  consolidating  a  large  fortune  : 
— the  annual  profits  of  his  novels  alone  had,  for  several 
years,  been  not  less  than  £10,000:  his  domains  were  daily 
increased — ^his  castle  was  rising — ^and  perhaps  few  doubted 
that  ere  long  he  might  receive  from  the  just  favor  of  his 
Prince  some  distinction  in  the  way  of  external  rank,  such 
as  had  seldom  before  been  dreamed  of  as  the  possible  con- 
sequence of  a  mere  literary  celebrity.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  compiler  of  these  pages  first  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  plain,  easy  modesty  which  had  sur- 
vived the  many  temptations  of  such  a  career  ;  and  the 
kindness  of  heart  pervading,  in  all  circumstances,  his  gentle 
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deportment,  which  made  ^m  the  rare,  perhaps  the  solitary, 
example  of  a  man  signally  elevated  fix)m  humble  beginnings, 
and  loved  mwe  and  more  by  his  earliest  friends  and  con- 
nections, in  proportion  as  he  had  fixed  on  himself  the  hom- 
age of  the  great,  and  the  wonder  of  the  wcMrld. 

It  was  during  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk  in  May,  1818,  that  I  first  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing him  in  private  society :  the  party  was  not  a  large  one, 
at  the  house  of  a  much-valued  common  friend — ^Mr,  Home 
Drumraond,  of  Blair  Drummond,  the  grandson  of ,  Lord 
Kames.  Mr.  Scott,  ever  apt  to  consider  too  favorably  the 
literary  efforts  of  others,  and  more  especially  of  very  young 
persons,  received  me,  when  I  was  presented  to  him,  with  a 
cordiality  which  I  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect  from 
one  filling  a  station  so  exalted.  This,  however,  is  the  same 
story  that  every  individual,  who  ever  met  with  him  under 
similar  circumstances,  has  had  to  tell.  When  the  ladies 
retired  from  the  dinner-table,  I  happened  to  sit  next  him ; 
and  he,  having  heard  that  I  had  lately  returned  from  a  tour 
in  Germany,  made  that  country  and  its  recent  literature 
the  subject  of  some  conversation.  In  the  course  of  it  I  told 
him  that  when,  on  reaching  the  inn  at  Weimar,  I  asked  the 
waiter  whether  Goethe  was  then  in  the  town,  the  man 
stared  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  name  before ;  and  that  on 
my  repeating  the  question,  adding  Goethe  der  gros  dichter, 
(the  great  poet,)  he  shook  his  head  as  doubtfully  as  before 
— ^until  the  landlady  solved  our  difficulties  by  suggesting 
that  perhaps  the  traveller  might  mean  "  the  Herr  Geheimer- 
Raih  (Privy-Counsellor)  Von  Goethe"  Scott  seemed 
amused  with  this,  and  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  come  one  of 
these  days  and  see  me  at  Abbotsford ;  and  when  you  reach 
Selkirk  or  Melrose,  be  sure  you  ask  even  the  landlady  for 
nobody  but  the  Sheriff."  He  appeared  particularly  inter- 
ested when  I  described  Goethe  as  I  first  saw  him,  alighting 
fixjm  a  carriage  crammed  with  wild  plants  and  herbs  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  morning's  botaniaung 
among  the  hills  above  Jena.  "  I  am  glad,"  said  he,  "  that 
my  old  master  has  pursuits  somewhat  akin  to  my  own.  I 
am  no  botanbt,  properly  speaking ;   and  though  a  dweller 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  shall  never  be  knowing  aboat 
Flora's  beauties  ;*  but  bow  I  should  like  to  have  a  taJk  with 
him  about  trees ! "  I  mentioned  how  much  any  one  must 
be  struck  with  the  majestic  beautv  of  Goethe's  countenance 
— ^(the  noblest  certainly  that  I  have  ever  yet  seen) — 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  the  grandest  demigod  I  ever  saw  was 
Dr.,  Carlyle,  minister  of  Musselburgh,  commonly  called 
Jupiter  Carlyh,  from  having  sat  more  than  once  for  the 
king  of  gods  and  men  to  Gavin  Hamilton — and  a  shrewd, 
clever  old  carle  was  he,  no  doubt,  ^ut  no  more  a  poet  than 
his  precentor.  As  for  poets,  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  all  the 
best  of  our  own  time  and  country — ^and,  though  Bums  had 
the  most  glorious  eyes  imaginable,  I  never  thought  any  of 
them  would  come  up  to  an  artist's  notion  of  the  character, 
except  Byron."  A  reverend  gentleman  present  (I  think 
Principal  Nicoll  of  St.  Andrews)  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  never  seen  Lord  Byron.  "And  the  prints,"  re- 
sumed Scott,  "give  one  no  impression  of  him — ^the  lustre  is 
there,  doctor,  but  it  is  not  lighted  up.  Byron's  counte- 
nance is  a  thing  to  dream  of.  A  certain  fair  lady,  whose 
name  has  been  too  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  his, 
told  a  friend  of  mine  that,  when  she  first  saw  Byron,  it  was 
in  a  crowded  room,  and  she  did  not  know  who  it  was,  but 
her  eyes  were  instantly  nailed,  and  she  said  to  herself,  that 
pale  face  is  my  fate.  And,  poor  soul,  if  a  godlike  face  and 
godlike  powers  could  have  made  any  excuse  for  devilry,  to 
be  sure  she  had  one."  In  the  course  of  this  talk,  an  old 
friend  and  school-fellow  of  Scott's  asked  him  across  the 
table  if  he  had  any  faith  in  the  antique  busts  of  Homer. 
"No,  truly,"  he  answered,  smiling,  " for  if  there  had  been 
either  limners  or  stuccoyers  worth  their  salt  in  those  days, 
the  owner  of  such  a  head-piece  would  never  have  had  to 
trail  the  poke.  They  would  have  alimented  the  honest 
man  decently  among  them  for  a  lay-figure." 

A  few  days  after  this,  I  received  a  communication  from 
the  Messrs.  Ballantyne  to  the  eflTect,  that  Mr.  Scott's  va- 
nous  avocatbns  had  prevented  him  from  fulfiUmg  his  agree- 

*  "  What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose  ! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed !  "  &c. 

Crawfokd. 
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ment  with  them  as  to  the  historical  department  of  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1816,  and  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  him  as  well  as  them,  if  I  could  undertake  to 
supply  it  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  .  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to  on  my  part,  and  I  had  consequently  occasion  to 
meet  him  pretty  often  during  that  summer  session.  He 
told  me  that  if  die  war  had  gone  on,  he  should  have  liked 
to  do  the  historical  summary  as  before;;  but  that  the  pros- 
pect of  havbg  no  events  to  reoord  but  radical  riots,  and  the 
passing  or  rejecting  of  t^om  bills  and  poor  bills,  sickened 
bim  ;  that  his  health  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  ;  and 
that  though  he  did  not  mean  to  give  over  writing  altogether, 
{here  he  smiled  significantly,  and  glanced  his  eye  tow- 
ards a  pile  of.  MS.  on  the  desk  by  him,)  he  thought  him- 
self now  entitled  to  write  nothbg  but  what  would  rather  be 
an  amusement  than  a  fatigue  to  him-— ^^  Jimiore^  ad  la- 
bores" 

He  at  this  time  occupied  as  his  den  a  square,  small  room 
behind  the  dining-parlor  in  Castle  Street*  It  had  but  a 
single  Venetian  window,  opening  on  a  patch  of  turf  not 
much  larger  than  itself,  and  the  aspect  of  the  place  was,  on 
the  whole,  sombrous.  The  walls  were  entirely  clothed 
with  books,  most  of  them  -folios  and  quartos,  and  all  in  that 
complete  state  of  repair  which,  at  a  glance,  reveals  a  tinge 
of  bibliomania.  A  dozen  volumes  o^  sq,  needful  for  imme- 
diate purposes  of  reference,  were  pfeced  dose  by  him  on 
a  small  movable  frame — ^something  like  a  dumb-waiter. 
All  the  rest  were  in  their  proper  niches ;  and  wherever  a 
volume  had  been  lent,  itS;room  was  occi*pied  by  a  wooden 
block  of  the  same  size,  having  a  card  with. the  name  of  the 
borrower  and  date  of  the  loan  tacked  om  its  front.  The 
old  bindings  had  £>bviously  been  retouched  and  regilt  in  the 
most  approved  manner ;  the  new,  when  the  books  were  of 
any  mark,  were  rich,  but  never  gaudy-^a  large  proportion 
of  blue  morocco— all  stamped  with  his  device  of  the  portr 
cuUis,  and  its  motto  cUmsus  tutus  cro— rbeing  an  anagram 
of  bis  name  in  Latin.  Every  case  and  shelf  was  accurate- 
ly lettered,  and  the  works  arranged  systematically  ;  history 
^nH  biography  on  one  side— poetry  and  the  drama  on 
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another — law  books  and  dictionaries  behind  his  own  cham. 
The  only  table  was  a  massive  piece  of  famiture  which  he 
had  had  constructed  on  the  model  of  one  at  Rokeby  ;  with 
a  desk  and  all  its  appurtenances  on  either  side,  that  an 
amanuensis  might  work  opposite  to  him  when  he  chose ; 
and  with  small  tiers  of  drawers,  reaching  all  round  to  the 
floor.  The  top  displayed  a  goodly  array  of  session  papers* 
and  on  the  desk  below  were,  besides  the  MS.  at  which  he 
was  working,  sundry  parcels  of  letters,  proof-sheets,  and  so 
forth,  all  neatly  done  up  with  red  tape.  His  own  writing 
apparatus  was  a  very  handsome  old  box,  richly  carved, 
lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  containing  ink-bottles,  taper- 
stand,  &c.,  in  silver— the  whole  in  such  order  that  it 
might  have  come  from  the  silversmith's  window  half  an 
hour  before.  Besides  his  own  huge  elbow-chair,  there 
were  but  two  others  in  the  room,  and  one  of  these  seemed, 
from  its  position,  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  amanu- 
ensis. 1  observed,  during  the  first  evening  I  spent  with 
him  in  this  sanctum,  that  while  he  talked  his  hands  were 
hardly  ever  idle.  Sometimes  he  folded  letter-covers — 
sometimes  he  twisted  paper  into  matches,  performing  both 
tasks  with  great  mechanical  expertness  and  nicety;  and 
when  there  was  no  loose  paper  fit  to  be  so  dealt  with,  he 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  the  noble  Maida  aroused  himself 
firom  his  lair  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  laid  his  head  across  his 
master's  knees,  to  be  caressed  and  fondled.  The  room  had 
no  space  for  pictures  except  one,  an  original  portrait  of 
Claverhouse,  which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  with  a 
Highland  target  on  either  side,  and  broadswords  and  dirks 
(each  having  its  own  story)  disposed  star-fashion  round 
^era.  A  few  greien  tm-boxes,  such  as  solicitors  keep  title- 
deeds  in,  were  piled  over  each  other  on  one  side  of  the 
window ;  and  on  the  top  of  these  lay  a  fox's  tail,  mounted 
on  an  antique  silver  handle,  wherewith,  as  often  as  he  had 
occasion  to  take  down  a  book,  he  gently,  brushed  the  dust 
oflT  the  upper  leaves  before  opening  it.  I  think  I  have 
mentioned  all  the  iiimiture  of  the  room  except  a  sort  of 
ladder,  low,  broad,  well-carpeted,  and  strongly  guarded 
with  oaken  rails,  by  which  he  helped  himself  to  books  &om 
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his  higher  shelves.  On  the  top  step  of  this  convenience, 
Hinse  of  Hinsfeldt,  (so  called  from  one  of  the  German 
Kinder-mdrchen,)  a  venerable  tom-cat,  fat  and  sleek,  and 
no  longer  very  locomotive,  usually  lay  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  master  and  M aida  with  an  air  of  digniOed 
equanimity ;  but  when  Maida  chose  to  leave  the  party,  he 
signified  his  inclinations  by  thumping  the  door  with  his  huge 
paw,  as  violently  as  ever  a  fashionable  footman  handled  a 
knocker  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  the  Sheriff  rose  and  opened 
it  for  him  with  courteous  alacrity, — and  then  Hinse  came 
down  purring  from  his  perch,  and  mounted  guard  by  the 
foot-stool,  vice  Maida  absent  upon  furlough.  Whatever 
discourse  might  be  passing  was  broken,  every  now  and 
then,  by  some  affectionate  apostrophe  to  these  fourfooted 
friends.  He  said  they  understood  every  thing  he  said  to 
them,  and  I  believe  they  did  understand  a  great  deal  of  it. 
But  at  all  events,  dogs  and  cats,  like  children,  have  some 
infallible  tact  for  discovering  at  once  who  is,  and  who  is 
not,  really  fond  of  their  company ;  and  I  venture  to  say, 
Scott  was  never  five  minutes  in  any  room  before  the  little 
pets  of  the  family,  whether  dumb  or  lisping,  had  found  out 
his  kindness  for  all  their  generation. 

I  never  thought  it  lawful  to  keep  a  journal  of  what  passes 
in  private  society,  so  that  no  one  need  expect  from  the 
sequel  of  this  narrative  any  detailed  record  of  Scott's  famil- 
iar talk.  What  fragments  of  it  have  happened  to  adhere 
to  a  tolerably  retentive  memory,  and  may  be  put  into  black 
and  white  without  wounding  any  feelings  which  my  friend, 
were  he  alive,  would  have  wished  to  spare,  I  shall  intro- 
duce as  the  occasion  suggests  or  serves;  but  I  disclaim 
on  the  threshold  any  thing  more  than  this;  and  I  also 
wish  to  enter  a  protest  once  for  all  against  the  general  fidel- 
ity of  several  literary  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  forwarded 
to  me  private  lucubrations  of  theirs,  designed  to  Boswellize 
Scott,  and  which  they  may  probably  publish  hereafter. 
To  report  conversations  fairly,  it  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
that  we  should  be  completely  familiar  with  all  the  inter- 
locutors, and  understand  thoroughly  all  their  minutest  rela- 
dons,  and  points  of  common  knowledge,  and   comrooft 
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ieeling,  with  each  otherr  He  who  does  not,  mast  be  per* 
petually  in  danger  of  misinterpreting  sportive  allusion  into 
serious  statement ;  and  the  man  who  was  only  recalling,  by 
some  jocular  phrase  or  balf-phrase,  to  an  old  companion, 
some  trivial  reminiscence  of  their  boyhood  or  youth,  may 
be  represented  as  expressing,  upon  some  person  or  incident 
casually  tabled,  an  opinion  which  he  had  never  framed,  or, 
if  he  had,  would  never  have  given  words  to  in  any  mixed 
assemblage — not  even  among  what  the  world  calls  friends 
at  his  own  board.  In  proportion  as  a  man  is  witty  and 
humorous,  there  will  always  be  about  him  and  his  a  widen- 
ing maze  and  wilderness  of  cues  and  catchwords,  which  the 
uninitiated  will,  if  they  are  bold  enough  to  try  interpre- 
tation, construe,  ever  and  anon,  egregiously  amiss — ^not 
seldom  into  arrant  falsity.  For  this  one  reason,  to  say 
nothbg  of  many  others,  I  consider  no  man  justified  in  jour- 
nalizing what  he  sees  and  hears  in  a  domestic  circle  where 
he  is  not  thoroughly  at  home ;  and  I  think  there  are  stil! 
higher  and  better  reasons  why  he  should  not  do  so  where 
he  is. 

Before  I  ever  met  Scott  m  private,  I  had,  of  course^ 
heard  many  people  describe  and  discuss  bis  style  of  con- 
versation. Eivery  body  seemed  to  agree  that  it  overflowed 
with  hearty  good-humor,  as  well  as  plain,  unaffected  good 
sense  and  sagacity  ;  but  I  had  heard  not  a  few  persons  of 
undoubted  ability  and  accomplishment  maintain,  that  the 
genius  of  the  poet  and  novelist  rarely,  if  ever,  revealed 
itself  in  his  talk.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  persons  1 
allude  to  were  all  his  own  countrymen,  and  themselves 
imbued,  more  or  less,  with  the  conversational  habits  de- 
rived from  a  system  of  education  in  which  the  study  of 
metaphysics  occupies  a  very  large  share  of  attention.  The 
best  table-talk  of  Edinburgh  was,  and  probably  still  is,  in 
a  very  great  measure  made  up  of  brilliant  disquisition — 
such  as  might  be  transferred  without  alteration  to  a  pro- 
fessor's note-book,  or  the  pages  of  a  critical  Review — and 
of  sharp  word-catchmgs,  ingenious  thrusting  and  parrying^ 
of  dialects,  and  all  the  (juips  and  quibblets  of  bar  pleading. 
It  was  the  talk  of  a  society  to  which  lawyeis  and  lecturers 
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had,  for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  given  the  tone.  From 
the  date  of  the  Union,  Edinburgh  ceased  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Scotch  nobUity — and  long  before  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  they  had  all  but  entirely  abandoned  it  as 
a  place  of  residence.  I  think  I  never  knew  above  two  or 
three  of  the  Peerage  to  have  houses  there  at  the  same  time 
— and  these  were  usually  among  the  poorest  and  most  in- 
significant of  their  order.  The  wealthier  gentry  had  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Very  few  of  that  class  ever  spent 
any  considerable  part  of  the  year  in  Edinburgh,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  educating  their  children,  or  superintending 
the  progress  of  a  lawsuit ;  and  these  were  not  more  likely 
than  a  score  or  two  of  comatose  and  lethargic  old  Indians, 
to  make  head  against  the  established  influences  of  aca- 
demical and  forensic  celebrity.  Now  Scott's  tastes  and 
resources  had  not  much  in  common  with  those  who  had 
inherited  and  preserved  the  chief  authority  in  this  provincial 
hierarchy  of  rhetoric.  He  was  highly  amused  with  watch- 
ing their  dexterous  logomachies — but  his  delight  in  such 
displays  arose  mainly,  I  cannot  doubt,  from  the  fact  of 
their  being,  both  as  to  subject-matter,  and  style,  and  meth- 
od, remote  a  Scavohse  studiis.  He  sat  by,  as  he  would 
have  done  at  a  stage-play  or  a  fencing- match,  enjoying 
and  applauding  the  skill  exhibited,  but  without  feeling 
much  ambition  to  parade  himself  as  a  rival  either  of  the 
foil  or  the  buskin.  I  can  easily  believe,  therefore,  that 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life — before  the  blaze  of  universal 
fame  had  overawed  local  prejudice,  and  a  new  generation, 
accustomed  to  hear  of  that  fame  from  their  infancy,,  had 
grown  up — it  may  have  been  the  commonly  adopted  creed 
in  Edinburgh,  that  Scott,  however  distinguished  otherwise, 
was  not  to  be  named  as  a  table-companion  in  the  same  day 
with  this  or  that  master  of  luminous  dissertation  or  quick 
rejoinder,  who  now  sleeps  as  forgotten  as  his  grandmother. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  persons  brought  up  in  the  same 
circle  with  him,  who  remembered  all  his  beginnings,  and 
had  but  slowly  learned  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  his 
claim  to  unrivalled  honor  in  literature,  should  have  clung  all 
the  closer  for  that  late  acquiescence  to  their  original  estimate 
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of  him  as  inferior  to  themselyes  in  other  titles,  to  admiration* 
ft  was  also  natural  that  their  prejudice  on  that  score  should 
be  readily  taken  up  by  the  young  aspirants  who  breathed, 
as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  c^  their  professional  renown. 
Perhaps,  too,  Scott's  steady  Toryism,  and  the  efi^t  of  his 
genius  and  example  in  modifying  the  intellectnal  sway  of 
the  long  dominant  Whigs  in  the  north,  may  have  had  some 
share  in  this  matter.  However  all  that  may  have  been,  the 
substance  of  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  certainly 
was,  that  Scott  had  a  marvellous  stock  of  queer  stories, 
which  he^  often  told  with  happy  efiect,  but  that,  bating 
these  drafts  on  a  portentous  memory,  set  off  with  a  simple 
old-4ashioned  naivete  of  humor  and  pleasantry,  his  strain  of 
talk  was  remarkable  neither  for  depth  of  remark  nor  felicity 
of  illustration ;  that  his  views  and  opinions  on  the  most  im- 
portant topics  of  practical  interest  were  hopelessly  perverted 
by  hb  blind  enthusiasm  for  the  dreams  of  by-gone  ages ; 
and  that,  but  for  the  grotesque  phenomenon  presented  by  a 
great  writer  of  the  19th  century  gravely  uttering  sentiments 
worthy  of  his  own  Dundees  and  Inveroahyles,  the  main 
texture  of  his  discourse  would  be  pronounced  by  any  en- 
lightened member  of  modem  society  rather  bald  and  poor 
than  otherwise.  I  think  the  epithet  most  in  vogue  was 
common-place. 

It  will  easily  be  believed,  that,  in  companies  such  as  I 
have  been  alluding  to,  made  up  of,  or  habitually  domi- 
neered over  by  voluble  Whigs  and  political  economists, 
Scott  was  often  tempted  to  put  forth  his  Tory  doctrines  and 
antiquarian  prejudices  in  an  exaggerated  shape — in  colors, 
to  say  the  truth,  altogether  di^rent  from  what  they  assumed 
under  other  circumstances,  or  which  had  any  real  influence 
upon  his  mind  and  conduct  on  occasions  of  practical  mo- 
ment. But  I  fancy  it  will  seem  equally  credible,  that  the 
most  sharp-sighted  of  these  social  critics  may  not  always 
have  been  capable  of  tracing,  and  doing  justice  to,  the  pow- 
ers which  Scott  brought  to  bear  upon  the  topics  which  they, 
not  he,  had  chosen  for  discussion.     In  passing  from  a  gas- 
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lit  nail  mto  a  room  with  wax  candles,  the  guests  sometimes 
complain  that  they  have  left  splendor  for  gloom ;  but  let 
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them  try  by  what  sort  of  light  it  is  most  satisfactoiy  to 
read)  write,  or  embroider,  or  consider  under  which  of  the 
two  either  men  or  women  look  their  best. 

The  strongest,  purest,  and  least  observed  of  all  lights  is, 
however,  daylight;  and  his  talk  was  common-place,  just  as 
sunshine  is,  which  gilds  the  most  indifierent  objects,  and 
adds  l«illiancy  to  the  brightest.  Ajs  for  the  old-world  anec- 
dotes which  these  clever  persons  were  condescending  enough 
to  laugh  at  as  pleasant  extravagances,  serving  merely  to 
relieve  and  set  off  the  main  stream  of  debate,  they  were 
often  enough,  it  may  be  guessed,  connected  with  the  theme 
in  hand  by  links  not  the  less  apt  that  they  might  be  too 
subtle  to  catch  their  bedazzled  and  self-satisfied  optics. 
There  might  be  keener  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
was  "  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy  " — ^which  passed  with 
them  for  comnwnrplace^  only  because  it  was  clothed  in  plain 
familiar  household  words,  not  dressed  up  in  some  pedantic 
masquerade  of  antithesis.  "  There  are  people,"  says  Lan- 
dor,  "  who  think  they  write  and  speak  finely,  merely  because 
they  have  forgotten  the  language  in  which  their  fathers  and 
mothers  used  to  talk  to  them ; "  and  surely  there  are  a 
thousand  homely  old  proverbs,  which  many  a  dainty  mod- 
em would  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  quote  either  in 
speech  or  writing,  any  one  of  which  condenses  more  wit 
(take  that  word  in  any  of  its  senses)  than  could  be  extract- 
ed from  all  that  was  ever  said  or  written  by  the  doctrinaires 
of  the  Edinburgh  school.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  held 
Scott's  conversation  to  be  common-place  exactly  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  child  thinks  a  perfectly  limpd  stream, 
though  perhaps  deep  enough  to  drown  it  three  times  over, 
must  needs  be  shallow.  But  it  will  be  easily  believed  that 
the  best  and  highest  of  their  own  idols  had  better  means 
and  skill  of  measurement :  I  can  never  forget  the  pregnant 
expression  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  that  school  and  party, 
Lord  Cockbum,  who,  when  some  glib  youth  chanced  to 
echo  in  his  hearing  the  consolatory  tenet  of  local  medioc- 
rity, answered  quietly — "  I  have  the  misfortune  to  think  dif- 
ferently fix>m  you — ^in  my  humble  opmion,  Walter  Scott's 
seme  is  a  still  more  wonderful  thing  than  his  genius  J^ 
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Indeed  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  long  before  1818, 
full  justice  was  done  to  Scott,  even  in  these  minor  things, 
by  all  those  of  his  Edinburgh  acquaintance,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  on  whose  personal  opinion  he  could  have  been  sup- 
posed to  set  much  value.  With  few  exceptions,  the  realJj 
able  lawyers  of  his  own  or  nearly  similar  standing  had  ere 
that  time  attained  stations  of  judicial  dignity,  or  were  in  the 
springtide  of  practice ;  and  in  either  case  they  were  likely 
to  consider  general  society  much  in  his  own  fashion,  as  the 
joyous  relaxation  of  life,  rather  than  the  theatre  of  exertion 
and  display.  Their  tables  were  elegantly,  some  of,  them 
sumpmously,  spread ;  and  they  lived  in  a  pretty  constant 
interchange  of  entertainments  upon  a  large  scale,  in  every 
circumstance  of  which,  conversation  included,  it  was  their 
ambition  to  imitate  those  voluptuous  metropolitan  circles, 
wherein  most  of  them  had  fix)m  time  to  time  mingled,  and 
several  of  them  with  distinguished  success.  Among  such 
prosperous  gentlemen,  like  himself  past  the  mezzo  camminy 
Scott's  picturesque  anecdotes,  rich,  easy  humor,  and  gay, 
involuntary  glances  of  mother-wit,  were,  it  is  not  dif&cult 
to  suppose,  appreciated  above  contributions  of  a  naore  am- 
bitious stamp ;  and  no  doubt  his  London  reputation  de  salon 
(which  had  by  degrees  risen  to^  a  high  pitch,  although  he 
cared  nothing  for  it)  was  not  without  its  effect  in  Edinburgh, 
But  still  the  old  prejudice  lingered  on  in  the  general  opinion 
of  the  place,  especially  among  the  smart  praters  of  the 
Outer-House,  whose  glimpses  of  the  social  habits  of  their 
superiors  were  likely  to  be  rare,  and  their  gall-bladders  to 
be  more  distended  man  their  purses. 

In  truth,  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  Scott's  oral  narra- 
tions, whether  gay  or  serious,  or  to  the  felicitous  ifun  with 
which  he  parried  absurdities  of  all  sorts,  without  discover- 
ing better  qualities  in  his  talk  than  wit — ^and  of  a  higher 
order ;  I  mean  especijilly  a  power  of  vivid  painting — the 
true  and  primary  sense  of  what  is  called  ImagiiMtion,  He 
was  like  Jacques — ^though  not  a  "  melancholy  Jacques ;  '* 
and  "  moralized  "  a  common  topic  "  into  a  thousand  simili- 
tudes." Shakspeare  and  the  banished  Duke  would  have 
found  him  « fiill  of  matter."     He  disliked  mere  disquisi- 
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laxms  in  Edinburgh,  and  prepared  iny^an^ttis  in  London ; 
and  puzzled  the  promoters  of  such  things  sometimes  by 
placid  silence,  sometimes  by  broad  merriment.  To  such 
men  he  seemed  canmum-place — not  so  to  the  most  dexterous 
masters  in  what  was  to  some  of  them  almost  a  science ; 
not  so  to  Rose,  Hallam,  Moore,  or  Rogers, — ^to  Ellis, 
Mackintosh,  Croker,  or  Canning. 

Scott  managed  to  give  and  receive  such  ^eat  dinners  as 
I  have  been  alluding  to  at  least  as  often  as  any  other  pri- 
vate gentleman  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  very  rarely  accom- 
panied his  wife  and  daughters  to  the  evening  assemblies, 
which  commonly  ensued  under  other  roois — ^for  early  to  rise, 
unless  in  the  case  of  spare-fed  anchorites,  takes  for  granted 
early  to  bed.  When  he  had  no  dinner-engagement,  he  fre- 
quently gave  a  few  hours  to  the  theatre ;  but  still  more 
frequently,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  still  more,  I 
believCj  to  hb  own  satisfaction,  he  drove  out  with  some  of 
his  family,  or  a  single  friend,  in  an  open  carriage ;  the  fa- 
vorite rides  being  either  to  the  Blajckford  Hills,  or  to  Rav- 
elston,  and  so  home  by  Corstorphine ;  or  to  the  beach  of 
Portobello,  where  Peter  was  always  instructed  to  keep  his 
horses  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sea.  More  than  once, 
even  in  the  first  summer  of  ray  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  on  these  evening 
excursions  ;  and  never  did  he  seem  to  enjoy  himself  more 
fully  than  when  placidly  surveying,  at  such  sunset  or  moon- 
light hours,  either  the  massive  outlines  of  his  "  own  roman- 
tic town,"  or  the  tranquil  expanse  of  its  noble  estuary. 
He  delighted,  too,  in  passing,  when  he  could,  through  some 
of  the  quaint  windings  of  the  ancient  city  itself,  now  de- 
serted, except  at  mid-day,  by  the  upper  world.  How  often 
have  I  seen  him  go  a  long  way  round  about,  rather  than 
miss  the  opportunity  of  halting  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
vacant  esplanade  of  Holyrood,  or  under  the  darkest  shad- 
ows of  the  Castle  rock,  where  it  overhangs  the  Grassmar- 
ket,  and  the  huge  slab  that  still  marks  where  the  gibbet  of 
Porteous  and  the  Covenanters  had  its  station.  His  coach- 
man knew  him  too  well  to  move  at  Jehu's  pace  amidst  such 
scenes  as  these.  No  funeral  hearse  crept  more  leisurely 
10* 
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than  did  his  landau  up  the  Canongate  or  the  Cowgate  ;  and 
not  a  queer,  tottering  gable  but  recalled  to  him  some  long- 
buried  memory  of  splendor  or  bloodshed,  which,  by  a  few 
words,  he  set  before  the  hearer  in  the  reality  of  life.  His 
image  is  so  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  antiquities  of 
his  native  place,  that  I  cannot  now  revisit  them  without 
feeling  as  if  I  were  treading  on  his  gravestone. 

Whatever  might  happen  on  the  other  evenings  of  the 
weeky  be  always  dined  at  home  on  Sunday ;  and  usually 
some  few  friends  were  with  him,  but  never  any  person  with 
whom  he  stood  on  ceremony.  These  were,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed,  the  most  agreeable  of  his  entertainments.  He 
came  into  the  room  rubbing  his  hands,  his  face  gleesome, 
like  a  boy  arriving  at  home  for  the  holydajwi,  his  Peppere 
and  Mustards  gambolling  about  his  heels,  and  even  the 
stately  Maida  grinning  and  wagging  his  tail  in  sympathy. 
Among  the  most  regular  guests  on  these  happy  evenings 
were,  in  nay  time,  as  had  long  before  been  the  case,  Mrs. 
Maclean  Clephane  of  Torloisk,  (with  whom  he  agreed 
cordially  on  all  subjects  except  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,) 
and  her  daughters,  whose  guardian  he  had  become,  at  their 
own  choice.  The  eldest  of  them  had  been  for  some  years 
married  to  the  Earl  Compton  (now  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton,) and  was  of  course  seldom  in  the  north  ;  but  the  others 
had  much  of  the  same  tastes  and  accomplishments  which 
so  highly  distinguished  the  late  Lady  Northampton  ;  and 
Scott  delighted  especially  in  their  proficiency  in  the  poetry 
and  music  of  their  native  isles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skene  of 
Rubislaw  were  firequent  attendants — ^and  so  were  the  Mac- 
donald-Buchanans  of  Drumakiln,  whose  eldest  daughter, 
Isabella,  was  his  chief  favorite  among  all  his  nieces  of  the 
Clerk's  table — as  was,  among  the  nephews,  my  own  dear 
friend  and  companion,  Joseph  Hume,  a  singularly  graceful 
young  man,  rich  in  the  promise  of  hereditary  genius,  but, 
alas  !  cut  off  in  the  early  bloom  of  his  days.  The  well- 
beloved  Erskine  was  seldom  absent ;  and  very  often  Terry 
or  James  Ballantyne  came  with  him — ^sometimes,  though 
less  frequently,  Constable.  Among  other  persons  who  now 
and  then  appeared  at  these  "dinners  without  the  silver 
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dishes,"  as  Scott  called  them,  I  may  mention — to  say  noth 
ing  of  such  old  cronies  as  Mr.  Clerk,  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe — ^Sir  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchin- 
leck,  who  had  all  his  father  Bozzy^s  cleverness,  good  hu- 
mor, and  jovialty,  without  one  touch  of  his  meaner  qualities 
-—wrote  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver,  and  some  other  popular 
songs,  which  he  sang  capitally — and  was,  moreover,  a  thor- 
ough bibliomafiiac ;  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Don  of  New- 
ton, in  all  courteous  and  elegant  accomplishments  the  model 
of  a  cavalier;  and  last,  not  least,  William  Allan,  R.  A., 
who  had  shortly  before  this  time  returned  to  Scotland  from 
several  years'  travel  in  Russia  and  Turkey.  At  one  of 
these  plain,  hearty  dinners,  however,  the  company  rarely 
exceeded  three  or  four,  besides  the  as  yet  undivided 
family. 

Scott  had  a  story  of  a  topping  goldsmith  on  the  Bridge 
who  prided  himself  on  being  the  mirror  of  Amphitryons, 
and  accounted  for  his  success  by  stating  that  it  was  his  in- 
variable custom  to  set  his  own  stomach  at  ease,  by  a  beef- . 
steak  and  a  pint  of  port  in  his  back-shop,  half  an  hour 
before  the  arival  of  his  guests.  But  the  host  of  Castle 
Street  had  no  occasion  to  imitate  this  prudent  arrangement, 
for  his  appetite  at  dinner  was  neither  keen  nor  nice. 
Breakfast  was  his  chief  meal.  Before  that  came  he  had 
gone  through  the  severest  part  of  his  day's  work,  and  he 
then  set  to  with  the  zeal  of  Crabbe's  Squire  Tovell — 

"  And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate." 

No  fox-hunter  ever  prepared  himself  for  the  field  by  more 
substantial  appliances.  His  table  was  always  provided,  in 
addition  to  the  usually  plentiful  delicacies  of  a  Scotch 
breakfast,  with  some  solid  article,  on  which  he  did  most 
lusty  execution — a  round  of  beef — a  pasty,  such  as  made 
Gil  Bias'  eyes  water — or,  most  welcome  of  all,  a  cold 
sheep's  head,  the  charms  of  which  primitive  dainty  he  has 
so  gallantly  defended  against  the  disparaging  sneers  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  bear-leader.*     A  huge  brown  loaf  flanked 

his  elbow,  and  it  was  placed  upon  a  broad  wooden  trencher, 

■■  —  '  '  ■  ■ 

^  See  Croker'B  Boswell,  (edit.  1831,)  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 
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that  he  might  cut  and  come  again  with  the  bolder  knife. 
Often  did  the  CZerArs'.coacA,  commonly  called  among  them- 
selves the  lAvely — which  trundled  round  every  morning  to 
pick  up  the  brotherhood,  and  then  deposited  them  at  the 
proper  minute  in  the  Parliament  Close — often  did  this 
lumbering  hackney  aiTive  at  his  door  before  he  had  fiilly 
appeased  what  Homer  calls  "  the  sacred  rage  of  hunger ; " 
and  vociferous  was  the  merriment  of  the  learned  uncles, 
when  the  surprised  poet  swung  forth  to  join  them,  with  an 
extemporized  sandwich,  that  looked  like  a  ploughman's 
luncheon,  in  his  hand.  But  this  robust  supply  would  have 
served  him  m  fact  for  the  day.  He  never  tasted  any  thing 
more  before  dinner,  and  at  dinner  he  ate  almost  as  sparingly 
as  Squire  Tovell's  niece  lh>m  the  boarding-school — 

-''  Who  cut  the  sanguine  ilesh  in  frustums  fiDe, 


And  maryelled  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine." 

The  only  dishes  he  was  at  all  fond  of  were  the  old  fash- 
ioned ones,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the  days 
of  Saunders  Fairford ;  and  which  really  are  excellent  dishes, 
— such,  in  truth,  as  Scotland  borrowed  from  Fmnce  before 
Catherine  deMedicis  brought  in  her  Italian  tjfr^Mow  to  revo- 
lutionize the  kitchen  like  the  court.  Of  most  of  these,  I 
believe,  he  has,  in  the  course  of  his  novels,  found  some 
opportunity  to  record  his  esteem.  But,  above  all,  who  can 
forget  that  his  King  Jamie,  amidst  the  splendors  of  White- 
hall, thinks  himself  an  ill-used  monarch  unless  his  first 
course  includes  cockyhekie  ? 

It  is  a  fact,  which  some  philosophers  may  think  worth 
setting  down,  that  Scott's  organization,  as  to  more  than  one 
of  the  senses,  was  the  reverse  of  exquisite.  He  had- very 
little  of  what  musicians  call  an  ear ;  his  smell  was  hardly 
more  delicate.  I  have  seen  him  stare  about,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  cause,  when  his  whole  company  betrayed  their 
uneasiness  at  the  approach  of  an  over-kept  haunch  of  veni- 
son ;  and  neither  by  the  nose  nor  the  palate  could  he  dis- 
tinguish corked  wine  from  sound.  He  could  never  tell 
Madeira  from  Sherry — ^nay,  an  Oriental  friend  having  sent 
him  a  butt  of  sheeraz,  when  he  remembered  the  circum- 
Mance  some  time  afterwards,  and  called  for  a  bottle  to  have 
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Sir  John  Malcolm's  opinion  of  its  quality,  it  turned  out  that 
his  butler,  mistaking  the  label,  had  already  served  up  half 
the  binn  as  sherry.  Port  he  considered  as  physic  :  he  never 
willingly  swallowed  more  than  one  glass  of  it,  and  was  sure 
to  anathematize  a  second,  if  offered,  by  repeating  John 
Home's  epigram— 

'^  Bold  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood ; 
Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good  ; 
Let  him  drink  port,  the  English  statesman  cried — 
He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died." 

In  truth,  he  liked  no  wines  except  sparkling  Champagne 
and  claret ;  but  even  as  to  this  last  he  was  no  connoisseur ; 
and  sincerely  preferred  a  tumbler  of  whisky-toddy  to  the 
most  precious  "  liquid  ruby  "  that  ever  flowed  in  the  cup 
of  a  prince.  He  rarely  took  any  other  potation  when  quite 
alone  with  his  family ;  but  at  the  Sunday  board,  he  circu- 
lated the  Champagne  briskly  during  dinner,  and  considered 
a  pint  of  claret  each  man's  fair  share  afterwards.  I  should 
not  omit,  however,  that  his  Bourdeaux  was  uniformly  pre- 
ceded by  a  small  libation  of  the  genuine  mountain  dew, 
which  he  poured  with  his  own  hand,  more  majorum,  for 
each  guest — making  use  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  multifa- 
rious collection  of  ancient  Highland  quaighs  (little  cups  of 
curiously  dove-tailed  wood,  inlaid  with  silver)  as  no  Low- 
land sideboard  but  his  was  ever  equipped  with — ^but  com- 
monly reserving  for  himself  one  that  was  peculiarly  precious 
in  his  eyes,  as  having  travelled  from  Edinburgh  to  Derby 
in  the  canteen  of  Prince  Charlie.  This  relic  had  been 
presented  to  "the  wandering  Ascanius"  by  some  very 
careful  follower,  for  its  bottom  is  of  glass,  that  he  who 
quaffed  might  keep  his  eye  the  while  upon  the  dirk  hand 
of  his  companion. 

The  sound  of  music  (even,  I  suspect,  of  any  sacred 
miisic  but  psalm-singing)  would  be  considered  indecorous 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  on  a  Sunday  night ;  so,  upon 
the  occasions  I  am  speaking  of,  the  harp  was  silent,  and 
Otterbume  and  The  Bonny  House  of  Airlie  must  needs 
be  dispensed  with.  To  make  amends,  after  tea  in  the 
drawing-room,  Scott  usually  read  some  favorite  author,  for 
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the  amusement  of  his  little  circle ;  or  Erskine,  Ballantyne, 
or  Terry  did  so,  at  his  request.  He  himself  read  aloud 
high  poetry  with  far  greater  simplicity,  depth,  and  effect, 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  heard ;  and,  in  Macbeth  or 
Julius  Caesar,  or  the  like,  I  doubt  if  Kemble  could  have 
been  more  impressive.  Yet  the  changes  of  Intonation 
were  so  gently  managed,  that  he  contrived  to  set  the 
different  interlocutors  clearly  before  us,  without  the  least 
approach  to  theatrical  artifice.  Not  so  the  others  I  have 
mentioned ;  they  all  read  cleverly  and  agreeably,  but  with 
the  decided  trickery  of  stage  recitation.  To  them  he  usu- 
ally gave  the  book  when  it  was  a  comedy,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  drama  than  Shakspeare's  or  Joanna  Baillie's.  Dry- 
den's  Fables,  Johnson's  two  Satires,  and  certain  detached 
scenes  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  especially  that  in  the 
Ltover^s  Progress,  where  the  ghost  of  the  musical  inn- 
keeper makes  his  appearance,  were  frequently  selected. 
Of  the  poets,  his  contemporaries,  however,  there  was  not 
one  that  did -not  come  in  for  his  part.  In  Wordsworth,  his 
pet  pieces  were,  I  think,  the  Song  for  Brougham  Castle, 
the  Laodamia,  and  some  of  the  early  sonnets : — in  Southey, 
^ueen  Orraca,  Fernando  Ramirez,  the  Lines  on  the 
Solly  Tree — and,  of  his  larger  poems,  the  Thalaha, 
Crabbe  was  perhaps,  next  to  Shakspeare,  the  standing 
resource ;  but  in  those  days  Byron  was  pouring  out  his 
spirit  fresh  and  full ;  and,  if  a  new  piece  from  his  hand  had 
appeared,  it  was  sure  to  be  read  by  Scott  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning afterwards,  and  that  with  such  delighted  emphasis,  as 
showed  how  completely  the  elder  bard  had  kept  all  his 
enthusiasm  for  poetry  at  the  pitch  of  youth,  all  his  admira- 
tion of  genius  free,  pure,  and  unstained  by  the  least  drop 
of  literary  jealousy.  Rare  and  beautiful  example  of  a 
happily  constituted  and  virtuously  disciplined  mind  and 
character ! 

Very  often  something  read  aloud  by  himself  or  his  friends 
suggested  an  old  story  of  greater  compass  than  would  have 
suited  a  dinner-table — and  he  told  it,  whether  serious  or 
comical,  or,  as  more  frequently  happened,  part  of  both,  ex- 
actly in  every  respect  b  the  tone  and  style  of  the  notes 
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and  illustrations  to  his  novels»  A  great  number  of  his  best 
oral  narratives  have,  indeed,  been  preserved  in  those  parting 
lucubrations ;  and  not  a  few  in  his  letters.  Yet  very  many 
there  were  of  which  his  pen  has  left  no  record — so  many, 
that,  were  I  to  task  my  memory,  I  could,  I  believe,  recall 
the  outlines  at  least  of  more  than  would  be  sufficient  to 
occupy  a  couple  of  moderate-sized  volumes.  Possibly, 
though  well  aware  how  little  justice  I  could  do  to  such 
things,  rather  than  think  of  their  perishing  forever,  and  leav- 
ing not  even  a  shadow  behind,  I  may  at  some  future  day 
hazard  the  attempt. 

Let  me  turn,  meanwhile,  to  some  dinner-tables  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  at  which,  from  this  time  forward,  I 
often  met  Scott.  It  is  very  true  of  the  societies  I  am  about 
to  describe,  that  he  was  "among  them,  not  of  them  ;"  and 
It  is  also  most  true  that  this  fact  was  apparent  in  all  the 
demeanor  of  his  bibliopolical  and  typographical  allies  tow- 
ards him  whenever  he  visited  them  under  their  roofs — not 
a  bit  less  so  than  when  they  were  received  at  his  own 
board  ;  but  still,  considering  how  closely  his  most  important 
worldly  affairs  were  connected  with  the  personal  character 
of  the  Ballantynes,  I  think  it  a  part,  though  neither  a 
proud  nor  a  very  pleasing  part,  of  my  duty  as  his  biogra- 
pher, to  record  my  reminiscences  of  them  and  their  doings 
in  some  detail. 

James  Ballantyne  then  lived  in  St.  John  Street,  a  row 
of  good,  old-fashioned,  and  spacious  houses,  adjoining  the 
Canongate  and  Holyrood,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
his  printing  establishment.  He  had  married,  a  few  years 
before,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Berwickshire— 
a  quiet,  amiable  woman,  of  simple  manners,  and  perfectly 
domestic  habits :  a  group  of  fine  young  children  were  grow- 
ing up  about  him  ;  and  he  usually,  if  not  constantly,  had 
under  his  roof  his  aged  mother,  his  and  his  wife's  tender 
care  of  whom  it  was  most  pleasing  to  witness.  As  far 
as  a  stranger  might  judge,  there  could  not  be  a  more  ex- 
emplary household,  or  a  happier  one ;  and  I  have  oc- 
casionally met  the  poet  in  St.  John  Street  when  there 
were  no  other   guests  but  Erskine,  Terry,  George  Ho- 
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garth,*  and  another  intimate  fiiend  or  two,  and  when  James 
Ballantyne  was  content  to  appear  in  his  own  true  and  best 
colors,  the  kind  head  of  his  family,  the  respectful  but  honest 
school-fellow  of  Scott,  the  easy  landlord  of  a  plain,  comforta- 
ble table.  But  when  any  great  event  was  about  to  take 
place  in  the  business,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
novel,  there  were  doings  of  a  higher  strain  in  St.  John 
Street ;  and  to  be  present  at  one  of  those  scenes  was  truly 
a  rich  treat,  even — ^if  not  especially — ^for  persons  who, 
like  myself,  had  no  more  Icnowledge  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  to  the  authorship  of  Waverley.  Then  were 
congi'egated  about  the  printer  all  his  own  literary  allies, 
of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  by  no  means  per- 
sonally familiar  with  "the  great  unknown;" — who, 
by  the  way,  owed  to  him  that  widely-adopted  title ; — 
and  He  appeared  among  the  rest  with  his  usual  open 
aspect  of  buoyant  good-humor — ^although  it  was  not  difficult 
to  trace,  in  the  occasional  play  of  his  features,  the  diver- 
sion it  afforded  him  to  watch  all  the  procedure  of  his 
swelling  confidant,  and  the  curious  neophytes  that  sur- 
rounded the  well-spread  board. 

The  feast  was,  to  use  one  of  James's  own  favorite  epi- 
thets, gorgeous ;  an  aldermanic  display  of  turtle  and  veni- 
son, with  the  suitable  accompaniments  of  iced  punch,  potent 
ale,  and  generous  Madeira.  When  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
the  burley  preses  arose,  with  all  he  could  muster  of  the  port 
of  John  Kemble,  and  spouted  with  a  sonorous  voice  the 

formula  of  Macbeth — 

«  Fill  full ! 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table  !  " 

This  was  followed  by  "  the  King,  God  bless  him ! "  and  sec- 
ond came — "  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  toast  which  never 
has  been  nor  shall  be  omitted  in  this  house  of  mine — I  give 
you  the  health  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  with  three  times  three !  " 
— All  honor  ha vmg  been  done  to  this  health,  and  Scott  having 

*  George  Hogarth,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  brother  of  Mrs.  James  Ballantyne. 
This  gentleman  is  now  well  known  in  the  literary  world  ;  especially 
by  a  History  of  Music,  of  which  all  who  understand  that  science 
speak  highly. 
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briefly  thanked  the  company  with  some  expressions  of 
warm  affection  to  their  host,  Mrs.  Ballantyne  retired  ; — the 
bottles  passed  round  twice  or  thrice  in  the  usual  way ; — 
and  then  James  rose  once  more,  every  vein  on  his  brow 
distended,  his  eyes  solemnly  fixed  upon  vacancy,  to  propose, 
not  as  before  in  his  stentorian  key,  but  with  "  'bated  breath," 
in  the  sort  of  whisper  by  which  a  stage  conspirator  thrills 
the  gallery — "  Gentlemen,  a  bumper  to  the  immortal  Au- 
thor of  Waverley ! " — ^The  uproar  of  cheering,  in  which 
Scott  made  a  fashion  of  joining,  was  succeeded  by  deep 
silence,  and  then  Ballantyne  proceeded — 

**  In  his  Lord-Burleigh'look,  serene  and  serious, 
A  something  of  imposing  and  mysterious  " — 

to  lament  the  obscurity  in  which  his  illustrious  but  too 
modest  correspondent  still  chose  to  conceal  himself  from 
the  plaudits  of  the  world — ^to  thank  the  company  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  nominis  umbra  had  been  received — 
and  to  assure  them  that  the  Author  of  Waverley  would, 
when  informed  of  the  circumstance,  feel  highly  delighted — 
"  the  proudest  hour  of  his  life,"  &;c.  &c.  The  cool,  de- 
mure fun  of  Scott's  features  during  all  this  mummery  was 
perfect ;  and  Erskine's  attempt  at  a  gay  non-chalance  was 
still  more  ludicrously  meritorious.  Aldiborontiphoscophor- 
nio,  however,  bui-sting  as  he  was,  knew  too  well  to  allow 
the  new  novel  to  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion.  Its 
name  was  announced,  and  success  to  it  crowned  another 
cup  ;  but  after  that  no  more  of  Jedediah.  To  cut  the 
thread,  he  rolled  out  unbidden  some  one  of  his  many  theat- 
rical songs,  in  a  style  that  would  have  done  no  dishonor  to 
almost  any  orchestra — The  Maid  of  Lodi,  or,  perhaps. 
The  Bay  of  Biscay,  oh ! — or  The  sweet  little  cherub  that 
sits  up  ahfi.  Other  toasts  followed,  interspersed  with  dit- 
ties Irom  other  performers;  old*  George  Thompson,  the 
firiend  of  Bums,  was  ready  for  one  with  The  Moorland' 
Wedding,  or  WUlie  brevy*d  a  peck  o'  maut; — and  so  it 
went  on,  until  Scott  and  Erskine,  with  any  clerical  or  very 
staid  personage  that  had  chanced  to  be  admitted,  saw  fit  to 
withdraw.  Then  the  scene  was  changed.  The  claret  and 
olives  made  way  for  broiled  bones  and  a  mighty  bowl  of 

VOL.   IV.  11 
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punch ;  and  when  a  few  glasses  of  the  hot  beverage  had 
restored  his  powers,  James  opened  ore  rotunda  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  forthcoming  romance.  "  One  chapter— one 
chapter  only,"  was  the  cry.  After  "Nay,  byW  Ijody, 
nay ! "  and  a  few  more  coy  shifts,  the  proof-sheets  were  at 
length  produced,  and  James,  with  many  a  prefatory  hem, 
read  aloud  what  he  considered  as  the  most  striking  dialogue 
they  contained. 

The  first  I  heard  so  read  was  the  interview  between 
Jeanie  Deans,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  Queen  Caroline, 
in  Richmond  Park ;  and  notwithstanding  some  spice  of  the 
pompous  tricks  to  which  he  was  addicted,  I  must  say  he 
did  the  inimitable  scene  great  justice.  At  all.  events,  the 
effect  it  produced  was  deep  and  memorable,  and  no  wonder 
that  the  exulting  typographer's  one  bumper  more  to  Jede- 
aiah  Cleishbotham  preceded  his  parting-stave,  which  was 
uniformly  The  last  words  of  Marmion,  executed  certainly 
with  no  contemptible  rivalry  of  Braham. 

What  a  different  affair  wa*  a  dinner,  although  probably 
including  many  of  the  same  guests,  at  the  junior  partner's. 
He,  in  those  days,  retained,  I  think,  no  private  apartments 
attached  to  his  auction-rooms  in  Hanover  Street,  over  the 
door  of  which  he  still  kept  emblazoned  "  John  Ballantyne 
and  Company,  Booksellers."  At  any  rate,  such  of  his 
entertainments  as  I  ever  saw  Scott  partake  of,  were  given 
at  his  villa  near  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  by  Trinity  ;  a  retreat 
which  the  litde  man  had  named  "  Harmony  Hall,"  and  in- 
vested with  an  air  of  dainty  voluptuous  finery,  contrasting 
strikingly  enough  with  the  substantial  citizen-like  snugness 
of  his  elder  brother's  domestic  appointments.  His  house 
was  surrounded  by  gardens  so  contrived  as  to  seem  of  con- 
siderable extent,  having  many  a  shady  tuft,  trellised  alley, 
and  mysterious  alcove,  interspersed  among  their  bright  par- 
terres. It  was  a  fairy-like  labyrinth,  and  there  was  no 
want  of  pretty  Armidas,  such  as  they  might  be,  to  glide 
half-seen  among  its  mazes.  The  sitting-rooms  opened  upon 
gay  and  perfumed  conservatories,  and  John's  professional 
excursions  to  Paris  and  Brussels  in  quest  of  objects  of  virtu, 
^'\d  supplied  both  the  temptation  and  the  means  to  set  forth 
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the  interior  in  a  fashion  that  might  have  satisfied  the  most 
fastidious  petite  maitresse  of  Norwood  or  St.  Denis.  John 
too  was  a  married  man  ;  he  had,  however,  erected  for  him- 
self a  private  wing,  the  access  to  which,  whether  fix)m  the 
main  building  or  the  bosquet,  was  so  narrow  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  the  handsome  and  portly  lady  who 
bore  his  name  to  force  her  person  through  any  one  of  them. 
His  dinners  were,  in  all  respects,  Parisian,  for  his  wasted 
palate  disdained  such  John  Bull  luxuries  as  were  all  in  all 
with  James.  The  piquant  pasty  of  Strasburg  or  Perigord 
was  never  to  seek ;  and  even  the  piece  de  resistance  was 
probably  a  boar's  head  from  Coblentz,  or  a  turkey  ready 
stuffed  with  truffles  from  the  Palais  Royal.  The  pictures 
scattered  among  John's  innumerable  mirrors,  were  chiefly 
of  theatrical  subjects — ^many  of  them  portraits  of  beautiful 
actresses — ^the  same  Peg  Woffingtons,  Bellamys,  Kitty 
Clives,  and  so  forth,  that  found  their  way  in  the  sequel  to 
Charles  Matthews's  gallery  at  Highgate.  Here  that  ex- 
quisite comedian's  own  mimicries  and  parodies  were  the 
life  and  soul  of  many  a  festival,  and  here,  too,  he  gathered 
from  his  facetious  host  not  a  few  of  the  richest  materials  for 
his  at  homes  and  monopolylogues.  But,  indeed,  whatever 
actor  or  singer  of  eminence  visited  Edinburgh,  of  the  eve- 
nings when  he  did  not  perform,  several  were  sure  to  be 
reserved  for  Trinity.  Here  Braham  quavered,  and  here 
Liston  drolled  his  best — here  Johnstone,  and  Murray,  and 
Yates,  mixed  jest  and  stave — ^here  Kean  revelled  and  rioted 
— and  here  the  Roman  Kemble  often  played  the  Greek 
from  sunset  to  dawn.  Nor  did  the  popular  cantatrice  or 
danseme  of  the  time  disdain  to  freshen  her  roses,  after  a 
laborious  week,  amidst  these  Paphian  arbors  of  Harmony 
Hall. 

Johnny  had  other  tastes  that  were  equally  expensive. 
He  had  a  well-furnished  stable,  and  followed  the  fox-hounds 
whenever  the  cover  was  within  an  easy  distance.  His 
horses  were  all  called  after  heroes  in  Scott's  poems  or 
novels  ;  and  at  this  time  he  usually  rode  up  to  his  auction 
on  a  tall  milk-white  hunter,  yclept  Old  Mortality ^  attended 
by  a  leash  or  two  of  greyhounds, — ^Die  Vernon,  Jenny 
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Dennison,  and  so  forth,  by  name.  The  featherweight 
himself  appeared,  uniformly,  hammer  m  hand,  in  the  half- 
dress  of  some  sporting  club — ^a  light  gray  frock,  with  em- 
blems of  the  chase  on  its  silver  buttons,  white  cord  breeches, 
and  jockey-boots,  in  Meltonian  order.  Yet  he  affected  in 
the  pulpit  rather  a  grave  address,  and  was  really  one  of  the 
most  plausible  and  imposing  of  the  Puff  tribe.  Probably 
Scott's  presence  overawed  his  ludicrous  propensities ;  for 
the  poet  was,  when  sales  were  going  on,  almost  a  daily 
attendant  in  Hanover  Street,  and  himself  not  the  least 
energetic  of  the  numerous  competitors  for  Johnny's  uncut 
Jifteeners,  Venetian  lamps,  Milanese  cuirasses,  and  old 
Dutch  cabinets.  Maida,  by  the  way,  was  so  well  aware  of 
his  master's  habits,  that,  about  the  time  when  the  Court  of 
Session  was  likely  to  break  up  for  the  day,  he  might  usually 
be  seen  couched  in  expectation  among  Johnny's  own  tail 
of  greyhounds  at  the  threshold  of  the  mart. 

It  was  at  one  of  those  Trinity  dinners  this  summer  that 
I  first  saw  Constable.  Being  struck  with  his  appearance,  I 
asked  Scott  who  he  was,  and  he  told  me — expressing  some 
surprise  that  any  body  should  have  lived  a  winter  or  two  in 
Edinburgh  without  knowing,  by  sight  at  least,  a  citizen 
whose  name  was  so  familiar  to  the  world.  I  happened  to 
say  that  I  had  not  been  prepared  to  find  the  great  book- 
seller a  man  of  such  gentlemanlike  and  even  distinguished 
bearing.  Scott  smiled,  and  answered — "  Ay,  Constable  is, 
indeed,  a  grand-looking  chield.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Fielding's  apology  for  Lady  Booby — to  wit,  that  Joseph 
Andrews  had  an  air  which,  to  those  who  had  not  seen  many 
noblemen,  would  give  an  idea  of  nobility."  I  had  not,  in 
those  days,  been  much  initiated  in  the  private  jokes  of 
what  is  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  trade,  and  was 
puzzled  when  Scott,  in  the  course  of  the  dinner,  said  to 
Constable,  "  Will  your  Czarish  Majesty  do  me  the  honor  to 
take  a  glass  of  Champagne  ?  "  I  asked  the  master  of  the 
feast  for  an  explanation.  "  Oh !  "  said  he,  "  are  you  so 
green  as  not  to  know  that  Constable  long  since  dubbed 
himself  The  Czar  of  Muscovy,  John  Murray  The  Emperor 
of  the  West,  and  Longman  and  his  string  of  partners  The 
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Divan  7  "  — "  And  what  title,"  I  asked,  "  has  Mr.  John 
Bal]ant3me  himself  found  in  this  new  almanac  imperial  ?  "  — 
"  Let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa',"  quoth  Johnny  ;  "  when 
I  set  up  for  a  bookseller,  The  Crafty  christened  me  The 
Dey  of  Alljeers — but  he  now  considers  me  as  next  thing 
to  dethroned."  He  added — "  His  Majesty  the  autocrat  is 
too  fond  of  these  nicknames.  One  day  a  partner  of  the 
house  of  Longman  was  dining  with  him  in  the  country,  to 
settle  an  important  piece  of  business,  about  which  there 
occurred  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  '  What  fine  swans  you 
have"  in  your  pond  there  ! '  said  the  Londoner,  by  way  of 
parenthesis. — *  Swans ! '  cried  Constable — *  they  are  only 
geese,  man.  There  are  just  five  of  them,  if  you  please  to 
observe,  and  their  names  are  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme, 
and  Brown.'  This  skit  cost  The  Crafty  a  good  bargain." 
It  always  appeared  to  me  that  James  Ballantyne  felt  his 
genius  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Constable  ;  his  manner 
was  constrained,  his  smile  servile,  his  hilarity  elaborate. 
Not  so  with  Johnny ;  the  little  fellow  never  seemed  more 
airily  frolicsome  than  when  he  capered  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Czar.*  1  never,  however,  saw  those  two  together^ 
where,  I  am  told,  the  humors  of  them  both  were  exhibited 
to  the  richest  advantage — ^I  mean  at  the  Sunday  dinners 
with  which  Constable  regaled,  among  others,  his  own  circle 
of  literary  serfs,  and  when  "  Jocund  Johnny  "  was  very 
commonly  his  croupier.  There  are  stories  enough  of  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  such  occasions,  some  of  them  near  akin  to 
those  which  the  author  of  Humphrey  Clinker  has  thought 
fit  to  record  of  his  own  suburban  villa,  in  the  most  diverting 
of  young  Melford's  letters  to  Sir  Watkin  Philips.  I  have 
heard,  for  example,  a  luculent  description  of  poor  Elshen- 
der  Campbell,  and  another  drudge  of  the  same  class,  run- 
ning a  race,  after  dinner,  for  a  new  pair  of  breeches,  which 
Mr.  David  Bridges — ^tailor  in  ordinary  to  this  northern  poten- 

*  "  Now,  John,"  cried  Constable,  one  eyening,  after  he  had  told  one 
of  his  best  stories — **  Now,  John,  is  that  true  ?  ' —His  object  evidently 
was,  in  lago's  phrase,  to  let  down  the  pegs ;  but  Rigdum  answered 
gayly,  "  True,  indeed  !  Not  one  word  of  it !— an^  blockhead  may 
stick  to  truth,  my  hearty— but  'tis  a  sad  hamperer  of  genius." 

11* 
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tate,  himself  a  wit,  a  virtuoso,  and  the  croupier,  on  that 
day,  in  lieu  of  Rigdum — ^had  been  instructed  to  bring  with 
him,  and  display  before  the  threadbare  rivals.  But  I  had 
these  pictures  from  John  Ballantyne,  and  I  dare  say  they 
might  be  overcharged.  That  Constable  was  a  most  boun- 
tiful and  generous  patron  to  the  ragged  tenants  of  Grub 
Street,  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt ;  and  as  little  that 
John  himself  acted,  on  all  occasbns,  by  them  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  this  to  an  extent  greatly  beyond  what  prudence 
(if  he  had  ever  consulted  that  guide  in  any  thing)  would 
have  dictated. 

When  I  visited  Constable,  as  I  often  did  at  a  period 
somewhat  later  than  that  of  which  I  now  speak,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  company  with  Scott,  I  found  the  bookseller 
established  in  a  respectable  country  gentleman's  seat,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  out  of  Edinburgh,  and  doing  the  honors 
of  it  with  all  the  ease  that  might  have  been  looked  for  had 
he  been  the  long-descended  owner  of  the  place.  There 
was  no  foppery,  no  show,  no  idle  luxury,  but  to  all  appear- 
ance the  plain  abundance  and  simple  enjoyment  of  heredi- 
tary wealth.  His  conversation  was  manly  and  vigorous, 
abounding  in  Scotch  anecdotes  of  the  old  time,  which  he 
told  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  humor  only  second  to  his 
great  author's.  No  man  could  more  effectually  control, 
when  he  had  a  mind,  either  the  extravagant  vanity  which, 
on  "too  many  occasions,  made  him  ridiculous,  or  the  despotic 
temper,  which  habitually  held  in  fear  and  trembling  all 
such  as  were  in  any  sort  dependent  on  his  Czarish  Majes- 
ty's pleasure.  In  him  I  never  saw  (at  this  period)  any  thing 
but  the  unobtrusive  sense  and  the  calm  courtesy  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman.  His  very  equipage  kept  up  the  series  of 
contrasts  between  him  and  the  two  Ballantynes.  Consta- 
ble went  back  and  forward  between  the  town  and  Polton  in 
a  deep-hung  and  capacious  green  barouche,  without  any 
pretence  at  heraldic  blazonry,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  sleek, 
black,  long-tailed  horses,  and  conducted  by  a  grave  old 
coachman  in  plain  blue  livery.  The  Printer  of  the  Canon- 
gate  drove  himself  and  wife  about  the  streets  and  suburbs 
in  a  snug  machine  which  did  not  overburden  one  powerild 
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and  steady  cob  ;  while  the  gay  auctioneer,  whenever  he  left 
the  saddle  for  the  box,  mounted  a  bright  blue  dog-carl,  and 
rattled  down  the  Newhaven  road  with  two  hio:h-mettled 
steeds  prancing  tandem  before  him,  and  most  probably, 
especially  if  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  races  at  Mussel- 
burgh, with  some  "sweet  singer  of  Israel"  flaming,  with 
all  her  feathers,  beside  him.  On  such  occasions,  by  the 
by,  Johnny  sometimes  had  a  French  horn  with  him,  and  he 
played  on  it  with  good  skill,  and  with  an  energy  by  no 
means  prudent  in  the  state  of  his  lungs. 

The  Sheriff  told  with  peculiar  unction  the  following  an- 
ecdote of  this  spark.  The  first  time  he  went  over  to  pick 
up  curiosities  at  Paris,  it  happened  that  he  met,  in  the 
course  of  his  traffickings,  a  certain  brother  bookseller  of 
Edinburgh,  as  unlike  him  as  one  man  could  well  be  to  an- 
other— a  grave,  dry  Presbyterian,  as  rigid  in  all  his  notions 
as  the  buckle  of  his  wig.  This  precise  worthy,  having  as- 
certained John's  address,  went  to  call  on  him,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  with  the  news  of  some  richly-illuminated  mis- 
sal, which  he  might  possibly  be  glad  to.  make  prize  of.  On 
asking  for  his  friend,  a  smiling  laquais  de  place  informed 
him  that  Monsieur  had  gone  out,  but  that  Madame  was  at 
home.  Not  doubting  that  Mrs.  Ballantyne  had  accompa- 
nied her  husband  on  his  trip,  he  desired  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Madame,  and  was  ushered  in  accordingly.  "  But  oh, 
Mr.  Scott ! "  said,  or  rather  groaned,  the  austere  elder,  on 
his  return  from  this  modern  Babylon — "oh,  Mr.  Scott, 
there  was  nae  Mrs.  John  yonder,  but  a  painted  Jezebel 
sittin'  up  in  her  bed,  wi'  a  wheen  impudent  French  lim- 
mers  like  herseP,  and  twa  or  three  whiskered  blackguards, 
takin'  their  collation  o'  nicknacks  and  champagne  wine  !  ^I 
ran  out  o'  the  house  as  if  I  had  been  shot.  What  judg- 
ment will  this  wicked  warld  come  to  ?  The  Lord  pity 
us ! "  Scott  was  a  severe  enough  censor,  in  the  general, 
of  such  levities,  but  somehow,  in  the  case  of  Rigdumfun- 
nidos,  he  seemed  to  regard  them  with  much  the  same  tole- 
ration as  the  naughty  tricks  of  a  monkey  in  the  "  Jardin 
des  Plantes." 

Why  did  Scott  persist  in  mixing  up  all  his  most  impor- 
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tant  concerns  with  such  people  as  I  have  b;een  describing  ? 
I  asked  himself  that  question  too  unceremoniously  at  a  long 
subsequent  period,  and  in  due  time  the  reader  shall  see  the 
answer  I  received.  But  it  left  the  main  question,  to  my 
appret^ension,  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  I  shall  return 
to  the  sad  subject  hereafter  more  seriously  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  most  patient,  long- 
suffering,  affectionate,  and  charitable  of  mankind ;  that  in 
the  case  of  both  the  Ballantynes  he  could  count,  after  all, 
on  a  sincerely,  nay,  a  passionately  devoted  attachment  to 
his  person ;  that,  with  the  greatest  of  human  beings,  use  is 
in  all  but  unconquerable  power ;  and  that  he  who  so  loftily 
tossed  aside  the  seemingly  most  dangerous  assaults  of  flat- 
tery, the  blandishment  of  dames,  the  condescension  of 
princes,  the  enthusiasm  of  crowds — had  still  his  weak  point 
upon  which  two  or  three  humble  besiegers,  and  one  un- 
wearied, though  most  frivolous  underminer,  well  knew  how 
to  direct  their  approaches.  It  was  a  favorite  saw  of  his 
own,  that  the  wisest  of  our  race  often  reserve  the  average 
stock  of  folly  to  be  all  expended  upon  some  one  flagrant 
absurdity. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MID-LOTHIAN— ITS  RE- 
CEPTION IN  EDINBURGH  AND  IN  ENGLAND  —  ABBOTS- 
FORD  IN  OCTOBER  — MELROSE  ABBEY— DRYBURGH,  ETC. 
* —LION-HUNTERS  FROM  AMERICA  —  TRAGEDY  OF  THE 
CHEROKEE  LOVERS  —  SCOTT'S  DINNER  TO  THE  SEL- 
KIRKSHIRE YEOMEN.  — 1818. 

Hoping  to  be  forgiven  for  a  long  digression,  the  biogra- 
pher willingly  returns  to  the  thread  of  Scott's  story.  The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  appeared,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
before  the  close  of  June,  1818 ;  and  among  the  letters 
which  he  received  soon  afterwards  from  the  friends  by  this 
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time  in  the  secret,  there  is  one  which  (though  I  do  not 
venture  to  name  the  writer)  I  am  tempted  to  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting : — 

**  Now  for  it, I  can  speak  to  the  parpose,  as  I  haye  not 

only  read  it  myself,  but  am  in  a  house  where  every  body  is  tearing 
it  out  of  each  other's  hands,  and  talking  of  nothing  else.  So 
much  for  its  success — the  more  flattering,  because  it  overcomes  a 
prejudice.  People  were  beginning  to  say  the  author  would  wear 
himself  out ;  it  was  going  on  too  long  in  the  same  key,  and  no 
striking  notes  could  possibly  be  produced.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  interest  is  stronger  here  than  in  any  of  the  former  ones 
— (always  excepting  my  first  love  Waverley) — and  one  may  con- 
gratulate you  upon  having  effected  what  many  have  tried  to  do, 
and  nobody  yet  succeeded  in,  making  the  perfectly  good  character 
the  most  interesting.  Of  late  days,  especially  since  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  write  moral  and  even  religious  novels,  one  might 
almost  say  of  some  of  the  wise  good  heroines,  what  a  lively  girl  . 
once  said  to  *****  of  her  well-meaning  aunt — ^  Upon  my  word,  she 
is  enough  to  make  any  body  wicked.*  And  though  beauty  and 
talents  ar^  heaped  on  the  right  side,  the  writer,  in  spite  of  himself, 
is  sure  to  put  agreeableness  on  the  wrong ;  the  person,  from  whose 
errors  he  me^ns  you  should  take  warning,  runs  away  with  your 
secret  partiality  in  the  mean  time.  Had  this  very  story  been  con- 
ducted by  a  common  hand,  Effie  would  have  attracted  all  our  con- 
cern and  sympathy,  Jeanie  only  cold  approbation.  Whereas, 
Jeanie,  without  youth,  beauty,  genius,  warm  passions,  or  any 
other  novel -perfection,  is  here  our  object  from  beginning  to  end. 
This  is  ^'enlisting  the  affections  in  the  cause  of  virtue '  ten  times 
more  than  ever  Richardson  did ;  for  whose  male  and  female  ped- 
ants, all-excelling  as  they  are,  I  never  could  care  half  so  much  as 
I  found  myself  inclined  to  do  for  Jeanie  before  I  finished  the  first 
volume. 

"  You  know  I  tell  you  my  opinion  just  as  I  should  do  to  a  third 
person,  and  I  trust  the  freedom  is  not  unwelcome.  I  was  a  little 
tired  of  your  Edinburgh  lawyers  in  the  introduction;  English 
people  in  general  will  be  more  so,  as  well  as  impatient  of  the 
passages  alluding  to  Scotch  law  throughout  Mr.  Saddletree  will 
not  entertain  them.  The  latter  part  of  the  fourth  volume  unavoid- 
ably flags  to  a  certain  degree  ;  after  Jeanie  is  happily  settled  at 
Roseneath,  we  have  no  more  to  wish  for.  But  the  chief  fault  I 
have  to  find  relates  to  the "  reappearance  and  shocking  fate  of  the 
boy.  I  hear  on  all  sides — *  Oh,  I  do  not  like  that ! ' — I  cannot  say 
what  I  would  have  had  instead ;  but  I  do  not  like  it  either ;  it  is  a 
lame,  huddled  conclusion.  I  know  you  so  well  in  it,  by  the  by ! — 
you  grow  tired  yourself,  want  to  get  rid  of  the  story,  and  hardly 
care  how.  Sir  George  Staunton  finishes  his  career  very  fitly  ;  he 
ought  not  to  die  in  his  bed,  and  for  Jeanie's  sake  one  would  not 
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have  him  hanged.  It  is  unnatural,  though,  that  he  should  ever 
have  gone  within  twenty  miles  of  the  tolbooth,  or  shown  his  face 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  or  dined  at  a  public  meeting,  if  the 
Lord  Commissioner  had  been  his  brother.  Here  ends  my  per  con- 
tra account  The  opposite  page  would  make  my  letter  too  long, 
if  I  entered  equally  into  particulars.  Carlisle  and  Corby-castles 
in  Waverley  did  not  affect  me  more  deeply  than  the  prison  and 
trial  scenes.  The  end  of  poor  Madge  Wildfire  is  also  most  pa- 
thetic. The  meeting  at  Muschat's  cairn  tremendous.  Dumbie- 
dykes  and  Rory-Bean  are  delightful.  And  I  shall  own  that  my 
prejudices  were  secretly  gratified  by  the  light  in  which  you  place 
John  of  Argyle,  whom  Mr.  Coze  so  ran  down  to  please  Lord  Or- 
ford.  You  have  drawn  him  to  the  very  life.  I  heard  so  much  of 
him  in  my  youth,  so  many  anecdotes,  so  often  '  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  used  to  say ' — ^that  I  really  believe  I  am  almost  as  good  a 
judge  as  if  I  had  seen  and  lived  with  him.  The  late  Lady  ****** 
told  me,  that  when  she  married,  he  was  still  remarkably  handsome ; 
with  manners  more  graceful  and  engaging  than  she  ever  saw  in 
any  one  else  ;  the  most  agreeable  person  in  conversation,  the  best 
teller  of  ^,  story.  When  fifty-seven  thus  captives  eighteen,  the 
natural  powers  of  pleasing  must  be  extraordinary.  You  have  like- 
wise colored  Queen  Caroline  exactly  right — but  I  was  bred  up  in 
another  creed  about  Lady  Suffolk,  of  whom,  as  a  very  old  deaf 
woman,  I  have  some  faint  recollection.  Lady  ******  knew  her 
intimately,  and  never  would  allow  she  had  been  the  King's  mis- 
tress, though  she  owned  it  was  currently  believed.  She  said  he 
had  just  enough  liking  for  her  to  make  the  Q.ueen  very  civil  to 
her,  and  very  jealous  and  spiteful ;  the  rest  remained  always  un- 
certain at  most,  like  a  similar  scandal  in  our  days,  where  I,  for  one, 
imagine  love  of  seeming  influence  on  one  side,  and  love  of 
lounging,  of  an  easy  house  and  a  good  dinner,  on  the  other,  to  be 
all  the  criminal  passions  concerned.  However,  I  confess,  Lady 
******  had  that  in  herself  which  made  her  not  ready  to  think  the 
worst  of  her  fellow- women. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  history  of  John  Duke  of  Argyle's  mar- 
riage, and  constant  attachment,  before  and  after,  to  a  woman  not 
handsomer  or  much  more  elegant  than  Jeanie  Deans,  though  very 
unlike  her  in  understanding  ?  I  can  give  it  you,  if  you  wish  it,  for 
it  is  at  my  fingers'  ends.  Now  I  am  ancient  myself,  I  should  be  a 
great  treasure  of  anecdote  to  any  body  who  had  the  same  humor, 
— but  I  meet  with  few  who  have.  They  read  vulgar  tales  in  books, 
Wraxall,  and  so  forth,  what  the  footmen  and  maids  only  gave 
credit  to  at  the  moment,  but  they  desire  no  farther  information.  I 
dare  swear  many  of  your  readers  never  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle before.  *  Pray,  who  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ?  '  they  ask  me, 
*and  when  did  he  live  ? ' — or,  perhaps — *  Was  not  the  great  Lord 
Chatham  in  Queen  Anne's  days  ?  ' 

"  We  have,  to  help  us,  an  exemplification  on  two  legs  in  our 
country  apothecary,  whom  you  have  painted  over  and  over,  without 
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the  honor  of  knowing  him ;  an  old,  dry,  arguing,  prosing,  obstinate 
Scotchman,  very  shrewd,  rather  sarcastic,  a  sturdy  Whig  and 
Presbyterian,  iirant  un  peu  sur  le  democrat.  Your  books  are  bird- 
lime to  him,  however ;  he  hovers  about  the  house  to  obtain  a  vol- 
ume when  others  have  done  with  it.  I  long  to  ask  him  whether 
Douce  Davie  was  any  way  sib  to  him.  He  acknowledges  he  would 
not  now  go  to  Muse  hat's  Cairn  at  night  for  any  money — ^he  had 
such  a  horror  of  it '  sixty  years  ago '  when  a  laddie.  But  I  am 
come  to  the  end  of  my  fourth  page,  and  will  not  tire  you  with  any 
more  scribbling." 

"  P.  S. — If  I  had  known  nothing,  and  the  whole  world  had  told 
me  the  contrary,  I  should  have  found  you  out  in  that  one  parenthe- 
sis,— *  for  the  man  was  mortal,  and  had  been  a  schoolmaster.' " 

This  letter  was  addressed  from  a  great  country-house  in 
the  south ;  and  may,  I  presume,  be  accepted  as  a  fair  in- 
dex of  the  instantaneous  English  popularity  of  Jeanie 
Deans.  From  the  choice  of  localities,  and  the  splendid 
blazoning  of  tragical  circumstances,  that  had  left  the 
strongest  impressbn  on  the  memory  and  imagination  of 
every  inhabitant,  the  reception  of  this  tale  in  Edinburgh  was 
a  scene  of  all-engrossing  enthusiasm,  such  as  I  never  wit- 
nessed there  on  the  appearance  of  any  other  literary  nov- 
elty. But  the  admiration  and  delight  were  the  same  all 
over  Scotland.  Never  before  had  he  seized  such  really 
noble  features  of  the  national  character  as  were  canonized 
in  the  person  of  his  homely  heroine :  no  art  had  ever  de- 
vised a  happier  running  contrast  than  that  of  her  and  her 
sister — or  interwoven  a  portraiture  of  lowly  manners  and 
simple  virtues,  with  more  graceful  delineations  of  polished 
life,  or  with  bolder  shadows  of  terror,  guilt,  crime,  remorse, 
madness,  and  all  the  agony  of  the  passions. 

In  the  introduction  and  notes  to  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  drawn  up  in  1830,  we  are  presented  with  details 
concerning  the  suggestion  of  the  main  plot,  and  the  chief 
historical  incidents  made  use  of,  to  which  I  can  add  noth- 
ing of  any  moment. . 

The  12th  of  July  restored  the  author,  as  usual,  to  the 
supervision  of  his  trees  and  carpenters ;  but  he  had  already 
told  the  Ballantynes  that  the  story  which  he  had  found 
it  impossible  to  include « in  the  recent  series  of  Jedediah 
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should  be  forthwith  taken  up  as  the  opening  one  of  a  third  ; 
and  instructed  John  to  embrace  the  first  favorable  opportu- 
nity of  offering  Constable  the  publication  of  this,  on  the 
footing  of  10,000  copies  again  forming  the  first  edition  ;  but 
now,  at  length,  without  any  more  stipulations  connected 
with  the  unfortunate  '*  old  stock "  of  the  Hanover  Street 
Company. 

Before  he  settled  himself  to  his  work,  however,  he  made 
a  little  tour  of  the  favorite  description  with  his  wife  and 
children — ^halting  for  a  few  days  at  Drumlanrig,  thence 
crossing  the  border  to  Carlisle  and  Rokeby,  and  returning 
by  way  of  Alnwick.  On  the  17th  August,  he  writes  thus 
to  John  Ballantyne  from  Drumlanrig : — "  This  is  heavenly 
weather,  and  I  am  making  the  most  of  it,  as  I  shall  have  a 
laborious  autumn  before  me.  I  may  say  of  my  head  and 
fingers  as  the  farmer  of  his  mare,  when  he  indulged  her 
with  an  extra  feed — 

*  Ye  ken  that  Maggie  winna  sleep 
J  For  that  or  Simmer.' 

We  have  taken  our  own  horses  with  us,  and  I  have  my 
pony,  and  ride  when  I  find  it  convenient." 

The  following  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  letters 
he  wrote  after  his  return : — 

**  To  J.  B,  S,  MoTTitt,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Rokthy, 

"  Abbotsford,  lOtb  September,  1818. 

<*  My  dear  Morritt, 

"  We  have  been  cruising  to  and  firo  since  we  left  your  land 
of  woods  and  streams.  Lord  Melville  wished  me  to  come  and  stay 
two  days  with  him  at  Melville  Castle,  which  has  broken  in  upon 
my  time  a  little,  and  interrupted  my  purpose  of  telling  you  as  how 
we  arrived  safe  at  Abbotsford,  without  a  drop  of  rain,  thus  com- 
pleting a  tour  of  three  weeks  in  the  same  fine  weather  in  which 
we  commenced  it — a  thing  which  never  fell  to  my  lot  before. 
Captain  Ferguson  is  inducted  into  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Re- 
galia, to  the  great  joy,  I  think,  of  all  Edinburgh.  He  has  entered 
upon  a  farm  (of  eleven  acres)  in  consequence  of  this  advancement, 
for  you  know  it  is  a  general  rule  that,  whenever  a  Scotsman  gets 
his  head  (Aove  water,  he  immediately  turns  it  to  land.  As  he  has 
already  taken  all  the  advice  of  all  the  notables  in  and  about  the  good 
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village  of  Darnick,  we  expect  to  see  his  fann  look  like  a  tailor's' 
book  of* patterns,  a  snip  of  every  several  opinion  which  he  has  re- 
ceived occupying  its  appropriate .  corner.  He  is  truly  what  the 
French  call  un  droit  de  corps, 

*•  I  wish  you  would  allow  your  coachman  to  look  out  for  me 
among  your  neighbors  a  couple  of  young  colts,  (rising  three  would 
be  the  nest  age,)  that  would  match  for  a  carriage  some  two  years 
hence.  I  have  plenty  of  grass  for  them  in  the  mean  while,  and 
should  never  know  the  expense  of  their  keep  at  Abbotsford,  He 
seemed  to  think  he  could  pick  them  up  at  from  £25  to  £30,  which 
would  make  an  immense  saving  hereafter.  Peter  Matheson  and 
he  had  arranged  some  sort  of  plan  of  this  kind.  For  a  pair  of  very 
ordinary  carnage-horses  in  Edinburgh  they  ask  £140  or  more ;  so 
it  is  worth  while  to  be  a  little  provident.  Even  then  you  only  get 
one  good  horse,  the  other  being  usually  a  brute.  Pray  you  excuse 
all  t&s  palaver — 

'  Thege  little  things  are  great  to  little  men.' 

Our  harvest  is  almost  all  in ;  but,  as  farmers  always  grumble  about 
something,  they  are  now  growling  about  the  lightness  of  the  crop. 
All  the  voung  part  of  our  household  are  wrapped  up  in  uncertainty 
concerning  tEe  Queen's  illness — for — ^if  her  Majesty  parts  cable, 
there  will  be  no  Forest  Ball — and  that  is  a  terrible  prospect  On 
Wednesday,  (when  no  post  arrives  from  London,)  Lord  Melville 
chanced  to  receive  a  letter  with  a  black  seal  by  express,  and  as  it 
was  of  course  argued  to  contain  the  expected  intelligence  of  poor 
Charlotte,  it  sold  a  good  many  ells  of  black  cloth  and  stuffs  before 
it  was  ascertained  to  contain  no  such  information.  Surely  this 
came  within  the  line  of  high  treason,  being  an  imagining  of  the 
Queen's  death.    Ever  yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott. 

"  P.  S. — Once  more  anent  the  colts.  I  am  indifferent  about 
color ;  but  casUris  paribus,  would  prefer  black  or  brown  to  bright 
bay  or  gray.  I  mention  two  off— as  the  age  at  which  they  can  be 
best  judged  of  by  the  buyer." 

Of  the  same  date  I  find  written  in  pencil,  on  what  must 
have  been  the  envelope  of  some  sheriff's-process,  this  note, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  Erskine,  the  sheriff-substitute  of 
Selkirkshire : — 

"  September  10, 1818. 
«*  Dear  Charles, 

^  I  have  read  these  papers  with  all  attention  this  morning — 
but  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  must  be  an  Eke  to  the 
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Condescendence.  Order  the  Eke  against  next  day.  Tom  leaves 
with  this  packet  a  blackcock,  and  (more's  the  pity)  a  gray  hen. 
Yours, 

W.  S." 

And  again  he  thus  writes  by  post  to  James  Ballantyne : — 

"  Abbotsford,  September  10, 1818. 
"  Dear  James, 

<<  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  as  to  the  Lon- 
don bills.  I  am  glad  the  presses  move.  I  have  been  interrupted 
sadly  since  my  return  by  tourist  gazers — this  day  a  confounded 
pair  of, Cambridge  boys  have  robbed  me  of  two  good  hours,  and 
you  of  a  sheet  of  copy — ^though  whether  a  good  sheet  or  no,  depo- 
nent saith  not  The  story  is  a  dismal  one,  and  I  doubt  sometimes 
whether  it  will  bear  working  out  to  much  length  after  all.  Query, 
if  I  shall  make  it  so  effective  in  two  volumes  as  my  mother  does  in 
her  quarter  of  an  hour's  crack  by  the  fire-side.  But  nil  desperan- 
dum.  You  shall  have  a  bunch  to-morrow  or  next  day — and  when 
the  proofs  come  in,  my  pen  must  and  shall  step  out.  By  the  by,  I 
want  a  supply  of  pens — and  ditto  of  ink.  Adieu  for  the  present, 
for  I  must  go  over  to  Toftfield,  to  give  orders  anent  the  dam  and 
the  foot-path,  and  see  item  as  to  what  should  be  done  anent  steps 
at  the  Rhymer's  Waterfall,  which  I  think  may  be  made  to  turn 
out  a  decent  bit  of  a  linn,  as  would  set  True  Thomas  his  worth 
and  dignity.    Ever  yours, 

W.  S." 

It  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  these  careless  scraps, 
when  combined,  give  a  curious  picture  of  the  man  who  was 
brooding  over  the  first  chapters  of  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
nioor.  One  of  his  visitors  of  that  month  was  Mr.  R.  Cadell, 
who  was  of  course  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  house  of  Consta- 
ble; and  observing  how  his  host  was  harassed  with  lion- 
hunters,  and  what  a  number  of  hours  he  spent  daily  in  the 
company  of  his  work-people,  he  expressed,  during  one  of 
their  wsJks,  his  wonder  that  Scott  should  ever  be  able  to 
write  books  at  all  while  in  the  country.  "  I  know,"  he 
said,  "  that  you  contrive  to  get  a  few  hours  in  your  own  room, 
and  that  may  do  for  the  mere  pen-work ;  but  when  is  it 
that  you  think  ? "  "  O,"  said  Scott,  "  I  lie  simmering  over 
things  for  an  hour  or  so  before  I  get  up — and  there's  the 
time  I  am  dressing  to  overhaul  my  half-sleeping  half-waking 
projet  de  chapitre — and  when  I  get  the  paper  before  me,  it 
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comraonly  runs  off  pretty  easily.  Besides,  I  often  take  a 
doze  in  the  plantations,  and,  while  Tom  marks  out  a  dike 
or  a  drain  as  I  have  directed,  one's  fancy  may  be  running 
its  ain  riggs  in  some  other  world." 

It  was  in  the  month  following  that  I  first  saw  Abbots- 
ford.  He  invited  my  friend  John  Wilson  (now  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh)  and  myself  to  visit  him 
for  a  day  or  two  on  our  return  from  an  excursion  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  beautiful  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Windermere,  but 
named  the  particular  day  (October  8th)  on  which  it  would 
be  most  convenient  for  him  to  receive  us ;  and  we  discov- 
ered, on  our  arrival,  that  he  had  fixed  it  from  a  good-natured 
motive.  We  found  him  walking  in*  one  of  his  plantations, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  house,  with  five  or  six  young 
people,  and  his  friends  Lord  Melville  and  Captain  Fergu- 
son. Having  presented  us  to  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, he  fell  back  a  little  and  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  came 
to-day,  for  I  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  you  both,  some 
time  or  other,  to  be  known  to  my  old  school-fellow  here, 
who  is,  and  I  hope  will  long  continue  to  be,  the  great  giver 
of  good  things  in  the  Parliament  House.  I  trust  you  have 
had  enough  of  certain  pranks  with  your  friend  Ebony,  and 
if  so.  Lord  Melville  will  have  too  much  sense  to  remember 
Ihem."*  We  then  walked  round  the  plantation,  as  yet  in 
a  very  young  state,  and  came  back  to  the  house  by  a  for- 
midable work  which  he  was  constructing  for  the  defence 
of  his  haugh  against  the  wintry  violences  of  the  Tweed ; 
and  he  discoursed  for  some  time  with  keen  interest  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  different  methods  of  embankment, 
but  stopped  now  and  then  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  -any 
point  of  view  in  which  his  new  building  on  the  eminence 
above  pleased  his  eye.  It  had  a  fantastic  appearance — 
being  but  a  fragment  of  the.  existing  edifice — and  not  at 
all  harmonizing  in  its  outlines  with  "  Mother  Retford's " 

*  Ebony  was  Mr.  Blackwood's  own  usual  designation  in  the  jeux 
tTesprit  of  his  young  Magazine,  in  many  of  which  the  persons  thus 
addressed  by  &;ott  were  conjoint  culprits.  They  both  were  then,  as 
niay  be  inferred,  sweeping  the  boards  of  the  rarliament  House  aa 
"  briefless  barristers." 
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original  tenement  to  the  eastward.  Scott,  however,  expa- 
tiated con  amore  on  the  rapidity  with  which,  being  chiefly 
of  darkish  granite,  it  was  assuming  a  "  time-honored "  as- 
pect. Ferguson,  with  a  grave  and  respectful  look,  observed, 
"  Yes,  it  really  has  much  the  air  of  some  old  fastness  hard  by 
the  river  Jordan."  Tliis  allusion  to  the  Chaldee  MS.  al- 
ready quoted,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Ferguson  fancied 
Wilson  and  myself  to  have  had  a  share,  gave  rise  to  a  burst 
of  laughter  among  Scott's  merry  young  folks  and  their 
companions,  while  he  himself  drew  in  his  nether  lip,  and 
rebuked  the  Captain  with  "  Toots,  Adam !  toots,  Adam  I " 
He  then  returned  to  his  embankment,  and  described  how  a 
former  one  had  been  entirely  swept  away  in  one  night's 
flood.  But  the  Captain  was  ready  with  another  verse  of 
the  Chaldee  MS.,  and  groaned  out,  by  way  of  echo — 
**  Verily  my  fine  gold  hath  perished!"  Whereupon  the 
"  Great  Magician  "  elevated  his  huge  oaken  staff  as  if  to 
lay  it  on  the  waggish  soldier's  back — ^but  flourished  it  gayly 
over  his  own  head,  and  laughed  louder  than  the  youngest 
of  the  company.  As  we  walked  and  talked,  the  Pepper 
and  Mustard  terriers  kept  snufBng  among  the  bushes  and 
heather  near  us,  and  started  every  five  minutes  a  hare, 
which  scudded  away  before  them  and  the  ponderous  stag- 
hound  Maida — ^the  Sheriff  and  all  his  tail  hollowing  and 
cheering  in  perfect  confidence  that  the  dogs  could  do  no 
more  harm  to  poor  puss  than  the  venerable  tom-cat, 
Hinse  of  Hinsfeldt,  who  pursued  the  vain  chase  with  the 
rest. 

At  length  we  drew  near  Peterhome,  and  found  sober 
Peter  h'mself  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  facetious  factotum, 
Tom  Purdie,  superintending,  pipe  in  mouth,  three  or  four 
sturdy  laborers  busy  in  laying  down  the  turf  for  a  bowling- 
green.  "  I  have  planted  hollies  all  round  it,  you  see,"  said 
Scott,  "  and  laid  out  an  arbor  on  the  right-hand  side  for  the 
laird ;  and  here  I  mean  to  have  a  game  at  bowls  after  din- 
ner every  day  in  fine  weather — for  I  take  that  to  have  been 
among  the  indispensables  of  our  old  vie  de  chateau  J^  But 
I  must  not  forget  the  reason  he  gave  me  some  time  after- 
wards for  having  fixed  on  that  spot  for  his  bowling-green. 
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"  In  truth,"  he  then  said,  ^*  I  wished  to  have  a  smooth  walk 
and  a  canny  seat  for  myself  within  ear-shot  of  Peter's  eve- 
ning psalm."  The  coachman  was  a  devout  Presbyterian, 
and  many  a  time  have  I  in  after  years  accompani^ed  Scott 
on  his  evening  stroll,  when  the  principal  object  was  to  en^ 
joy,  xrom  the  bowling-green,  the  unfailing  melody  of  this 
good  man's  family  worship — and  heard  him  repeat,  as 
Peter's  manly  voice  led  the  humble  choir  within,  that 
beautiful  stanza  of  Bums's  Saturday  Night : — 

"  They  chaunt  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim,"  &.c. 

It  was  near  the  dinner-hour  before  we  reached  the 
house,  and  presently  I  saw  assembled  a  larger  company 
than  I  should  have  fancied  to  be  at  all  compatible  with  the 
existing  accommodations  of  the  place ;  but  it  turned  out 
that  Captain  Ferguson,  and  the  friends  whom  I  have  not 
as  yet  mentioned,  were  to  find  quarters  elsewhere  for  the 
night.  His  younger  brother,  Captain  John  Ferguson  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  (a  favorite  lieutenant  of  Lord  Nelson's,) 
had  come  over  from  Huntly  Bum  ;  there  were  present, 
also,  Mr.  Scott  of  Gala,  whose  residence  is  within  an  easy 
distance  ;  Sir  Henry  Hay  MacDougal  of  Mackerstone,  an 
old  baronet,  with  gay,  lively,  and  highly-polished  manners, 
related  in  the  same  degree  to  both  Gala  and  the  Sheriff; 
Sir  Alexander  Don,  the  member  for  Roxburghshire,  whose 
elegant  social  qualities  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter ;  and  Dr.  Scott  of  Darnlee,  a  modest  and  intel- 
ligent gentleman,  who,  having  realized  a  fortune  in  the 
East  India  Company's  medical  service,  had  settled  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  Abbotsford,  and  though  no  longer 
practising  his  profession,  had  kindly  employed  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  skill  in  the  endeavor  to  counteract  his  neigh- 
bor's recent  liability  to  attacks  of  cramp.  Our  host  and 
one  or  two  others  appeared,  as  was  in  those  days  a  com- 
mon fashion  with  country  gentlemen,  in  the  lieutenancy 
uniform  of  their  country.  How  fourteen  or  fifteen  people 
contrived  to  be  seated  in  the  then  dining-room  of  Abbots- 
ford  I  know  not — ^for  it,  seemed  quite  full  enough  when  it 

12* 
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contained  only  eight  or  ten ;  but  so  it  was — ^nor,  as  Sir 
Harry  MacDougaJ's  fat  valet,  warned  by  former  experi- 
ence, did  not  join  the  train  of  attendants,  was  there  any 
perceptible  difficulty  in  the  detail  of  the  arrangements. 
Eveiy  thing  about  the  dinner  was,  as  the  phrase  runs,  in 
excellent  style ;  and  in  particular,  the  potage  a  la  Meg 
Merrilics,  announced  as  an  attempt  to  imitate  a  device  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  celebrated  cook — by  name  Mon- 
sieur Florence — seemed,  to  those  at  least  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  Kaim  of  Demcleuch  than  with  the 
cuisine  of  Bowhill,*  a  very  laudable  specimen  of  the  art. 
The  champagne  circulated  nimbly — and  I  never  was  pres- 
ent at  a  gayer  dinner.  I  had  advanced  a  little  beyond  the 
soiip  when  it  received  an  accompaniment  which  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  improved  the  satisfaction  of  Southern  guests, 
had  any  such  been  present.  A  tall  and  stalwart  bagpiper, 
in  complete  Highland  costume,  appeared  pacing  to  and  fro 
on  the  green  before  the  house,  and  the  window  being  open, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  might  as  well  have  been  straining  his 
lungs  within  the  parlor.  At  a  pause  of  his  strenuous  per- 
formance, Scott  took  occasion  to  explain  that  John  of  Skye 
was  a  recent  acquisition  to  the  rising  hamlet  of  Abbots- 
town  ;  that  the  man  was  a  capital  hedger  and  ditcher,  and 
only  figured  with  the  pipe  and  fillibeg  on  high  occasions  in 
the  after-part  of  the  day  ;  "  but,  indeed,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  fear  John  will  soon  be  discovering  that  the  hook  and 
mattock  are  unfavorable  to  his  chanter-hand."  When  the 
cloth  was  drawn,  and  the  never-failing  salver  of  quaighs 
introduced,  John  of  Skye,  upon  some  well-known  signal, 
entered  the  room,  but  en  militaire,  without  removing  his 
bonnet,  and  taking  his  station  behind  the  landlord,  received 
from  his  hand  the  largest  of  the  Celtic  bickers  brimful  of 
Glenlivet.     The  man  saluted  the  company  in  his  own  dia- 

*  I  understand  that  this  now  celebrated  soup  was  extemporized  by 
M.  Florence  on  Scott's  first  visit  to  Bowhill  after  the  publication  of 
Guy  Mannering.  Florence  had  servedr—hnd  Scott  having  on  some 
sporting  party  made  his  personal  acquaintance,  he  used  often  after- 
wards to  gratify  the  Poet  s  military  propensities  by  sending  up  mag- 
mficent  representations  in  pastry  of  citadels  taken  by  the  Emperor, 
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!ect,  tipped  off  the  contents  (probably  a  quarter  of  an  Eng- 
lish pint  of  raw  aquavitae)'  at  a  gulp,  wheeled  about  as 
solemnly  as  if  the  whole  ceremony  had  been  a  movement 
on  parade,  and  forthwith  recommenced  his  pibrochs  and 
gatherings,  which  continued  until  long  after  the  ladies  had 
left  the  table,  and  the  autumnal  moon  was  streaming  in 
upon  us  so  brightly  as  to  dim  the  candles. 

I  had  never  before  seen  Scott  in  such  buoyant  spirits  as 
he  showed  this  evening — ^and  I  never  saw  him  in  higher 
afterwards  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  this  was  the  first  time  that 
he,  Lord  Melville,  and  Adam  Ferguson,  daily  companions 
at  the  High-school  of  Edinburgh,  and  partners  in  many 
joyous  scenes  of  the  early  volunteer  period,  had  met  since 
the  commencement  of  what  I  may  call  the  serious  part  of 
any  of  their  lives.  The  great  poet  and  novelist  was  re- 
ceiving them  under  his  own  roof,  when  his  fame  was  at  its 
acme,  and  his  fortune  seemed  culminating  to  about  a  corre- 
sponding height — and  the  generous  exuberance  of  his  hilarity 
might  have  overflowed  without  moving  the  spleen  of  a 
Cynic.  Old  stories  of  the  Yards  and  the  Crosscauseway 
were  relieved  by  sketches  of  real  warfare,  such  as  none  but 
Ferguson  (or  Charles  Matthews,  had  he  been  a  soldier) 
could  ever  have  given ;  and  they  toasted  the  memory  of 
Greenbreeks  and  the  health  of  the  Beau  with  equal  de- 
votion. 

When  we  rose  from  table,  Scott  proposed  that  we  should 
all  ascend  his  western  turret,  to  enjoy  a  moonlight  view  of 
the  valley.  The  younger  part  of  his  company  were  too 
happy  to  do  so :  some  of  the  seniors,  who  had  tried  the 
thing  before,  found  pretexts  for  hanging  back.  The  stairs 
were  dark,  narrow,  and  steep  ;  but  the  Sheriff  piloted  the 
way,  and  at  length  there  were  as  many  on  the  top  as  it 
could  well  afford  footing  for.  Nothing  could  be  more 
lovely  than  the  panorama ;  all  the  harsher  and  more  naked 
features  being  lost  in  the  delicious  moonlight ;  the  Tweed 
and  the  Gala  winding  and  sparkling  beneath  our  feet ;  and 
the  distant  ruins  of  Melrose  appearing,  as  if  carved  of  ala- 
baster, under  the  black  mass  of  the  Eildons.  The  poet, 
leaning  on  his  battlement,  seemed  to  hang  over  the  beauti* 
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ful  vbion  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  "If  I  live,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  build  me  a  higher  tower,  with  a  more 
spacious  platform,  and  a  staircase  better  fitted  for  an  old 
fellow's  scrambling."  The  piper  was  heard  retuning  his  in- 
strument below,  and  he  called  to  him  for  Lochaber  no  more, 
John  of  Skye  obeyed,  and  as  the  music  rose,  softened  by 
the  distance,  Scott  repeated  in  a  low  key  the  melancholy 
words  of  the  song  of  exile. 

On  descending  bom  the  tower,  the  whole  company  were 
assembled  in  the  new  dining-room,  which  was  still  under 
the  hands  of  the  carpenters,  but  had  been  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated for  the  occasion.  John  of  Skye  took  his  station,  and 
old  and  young  danced  reels  to  his  melodious  accompani- 
ment until  they  were  weary,  while  Scott  and  the  Dominie 
looked  on  with  gladsome  faces,  and  beat  time  now  and 
then,  the  one  with  his  staff,  the  other  with  his  wooden 
leg.  A  tray  with  mulled  wine  and  whisky  punch  was 
then  introduced,  and  Lord  Melville  proposed  a  bumper, 
with  -all  the  honors,  to  the  Roof-tree.  Captain  Ferguson, 
having  sung  Johnnie  Cope,  called  on  the  young  ladies  for 
Kenmure*s  on  and  awe! ;  and  our  host  then  insisted  that 
the  whole  party  should  join,  standing  in  a  circle  hand-in- 
hand,  more  mcgorum,  in  the  hearty  chorus  of 

"  Weel  may  we  a'  be, 
111  may  we  never  see, 
Grod  bless  the  king  and  the  gade  companie  !  " 

■which  being  duly  performed,  all  dispersed.     Such  was 


the  handsel,  for  Scott  protested  against  its  being  considered 
as  the  house-heating,  of  the  new  Abbotsford. 

When  I  began  this  chapter  I  thought  it  would  be  a  short 
one,  but  it  is  surprising  how,  when  one  digs  into  his  memory, 
the  smallest  details  of  a  scene  that  was  interesting  at  the  time, 
shall  by  degrees  come  to  light  again.  I  now  recall,  as  if 
I  had  seen  and  heard  them  yesterday,  the  looks  and  words  of 
eighteen  years  ago.  Awaking  between  six  and  seven  next 
morning,  I  heard  Scott's  voice  close  to  me,  and  looking  out 
of  the  little  latticed  window  of  the  then  detached  cottage 
called  the  chapel,  saw  hfm  and  Tom  Purdie  pacing  to- 
gether on  the  green  before  the  door,  in  earnest  deliberation 
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over  what  seemed  to  be  a  rude  daub  of  a  drawing,  and  every 
time  they  approached  my  end  of  their  parade  I  was  sure  to 
catch  the  word  Bltie  Bank,  tt  turned  out  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  that  a  field  of  clay  hear  Toftfield  went  by  this 
name,  and  that  the  draining  of  it  was  one  of  the  chief  ope- 
rations then  in  hand.  My  fnend  Wilson,  meanwhile,  who 
lodged  also  in  the  chapel,  tapped  at  my  door,  and  asked 
me  to  rise  and  take  a  w^lk  with  him  by  the  river,  for  he 
had  some  angling  project  in  his  head.  ,  He  went  out  and 
joined  in  the  consultation  about  the  Slue  Bank,  while  I 
,  was  dressing ;  presently  Scott  hailed  me  at  the  casement, 
and  said  he  had  observed  a  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
Goethe  on  my  table — would  I  lend  it  him  for  a  little? 
He  canied  off  the  volume  accordmgly,  and  retreated  with 
it  to  his  den.  It  contained  the  Faust,  and,  I  believe,  in  a 
more  complete  shape  than  he  had  before  seen  that  master- 
piece of  his  old  favorite.  When  we  met  at  breakfast  a 
couple  of  hours  after,  he  was  full  of  the  poem — dwelt  with 
enthusiasm  on  the  airy  beauty  of  its  lyrics,  the  terrible  pa- 
thos of  the  scene  before  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  the  deep 
skill  shown  in  the  various  subtle  shadings  of  character  be- 
tween Mephistophiles  and  poor  Margaret.  He  remarked, 
however,  of  the  Introduction  (which  I  suspect  was  new  to 
him)  that  blood  would  out — ^that,  consummate  artist  as  he 
was,  Goethe  was  a  German^  and  that  nobody  but  a  Ger- 
man would  ever  have  provoked  a  comparison  with  the  book 
of  Job,  "  the  grandest  poem  that  ever  was  written."  He 
added,  that  he  suspected  the  end  of  the  story  had  been  left 
in  obscuro,  from  despair  to  match  the  closing  scene  of  our 
own  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus.  Mr.  Wilson  mentioned 
a  report  that  Coleridge  was  engaged  on  a  translation  of  the 
Faust.  **  I  hope  it  is  so,"  said  Scott ;  "  Coleridge  made 
Schiller's  Wallensteki  far  finer  than  he  found  it,  and  so  he 
will  do  by  this.  No  man  has  all  the  resources  of  poetry  in 
such  profusbn,  but  he  cannot  manage  them  so  as  to  bring  out 
any  thing  of  his  own  on  a  large  scale  at  all  worthy  of  his  ge- 
nius. He  is  like  a  lump  of  coal  rich  with  gias,  which  lies  ex- 
pending itself  in  puffs  and  gleams,  unless  some  shrewd  body 
will  clap  it  into  a  cast-iron  box,  and  compel  the  compressed 
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element  to  do  itself  justice.  His  hncj  and  diction  would 
have  long  ago  placed  him  ahove  all  his  contemporaries,  had 
they  been  under  the  direction  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a 
steady  will.*  I  don't  now  expect  a  great  ori^nal  poem 
from  Coleridge,  but  he  might  easily  make  a  sort  of  fame  for 
himself  as  a  poetical  translator,  that  would  be  a  thing  com- 
pletely unique  and  sui  generis J^ 

While  this  criticism  proceeded,  Scott  was  cutting  away 
at  his  brown  loaf  and  a  plate  of  kippered  salmon  in  a  style 
which  strongly  reminded  me  of  Dandie  Dinmont's  luncheon 
at  M ump's  Hall ;  nor  was  his  German  topic  at  all  the  pre- 
dominant one.  On  the  contrary,  the  sentences  which  have 
dwelt  on  my  memory  dropped  fix)m  him  now  and  then,  in 
the  pauses,  as  it  were,  of  his  main  talk ;  for,  though  he  could 
not  help  recurring,  ever  and  anon,  to  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  his  way  to  make  any  literary  matter 
the  chief  theme  of  his  conversation,  when  there  was  a  single 
person  present  who  was  not  likely  to  feel  much  interested 
m  its  discussion. — How  often  have  I  heard  him  quote  on 
such  occasions  Mr.  Vellum's  advice  to  the  butler  in  Addi- 
son's excellent  play  of  the  Drummer — "Your  conjurer, 
John,  is  indeed  a  twofold  personage — ^but  he  eats  and 
drinks  like  other  people  I " 

I  may,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  absurdly  unfounded  than  the 
statement  which  I  have  seen  repeated  in  various  sketches 
of  his  Life  and  Manners,  that  he  habitually  abstained  from 

*  In  the  Introduction  to  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  1830,  Sir 
Walter  sajs,  ^  Were  I  ever  to  take  the  unbecoming  freedom  of  cen- 
suring a  man  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  extraordinary  talents,  it  would  be  on 
account  of  the  caprice  and  indolence  with  which  he  has  thrown  from 
him,  as  in  mere  wantonness,  those  unfinished  scraps  of  poetry,  which, 
like  the  Torso  of  antiquity,  defy  the  skill  of  lus  poetical  brethren  to 
complete  them.  The  charming  fri^ments  which  the  author  abandons 
to  their  fate,  are  surely  too  yaluabie  to  be  treated  like  the  proofs  of 
careless  engravers,  the  sweepines  of  whose  studios  often  make  the  for- 
tune of  some  pains-taking  coUector."  And  in  a  note  to  The  Mhot^ 
alluding  to  Coleridge's  beautiful  and  tantalizing  fragment  of  Cfarista- 
bel,  he  adds,  '<  Has  not  our  own  imaginative  poet  cause  to  fear  that 
future  ages  will  desire  to  summon  him  from  his  place  of  rest,  as  MUton 
longed 

<  To  call  np  him  who  left  half  told 
T)»e  stoxy  of  Camhoscan  bolcl  I  * » 
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conversation  on  literary  topics.  In  point  of  fact,  there  were 
no  topics  on  which  he  talked  more  openly  or  more  earnest- 
ly ;  but  he,  when  in  society,  lived  and  talked  for  the  per- 
sons with  whom  he  found  himself  surrounded,  and  if  he  did 
not  always  choose  to  enlarge  upon  the  subjects  which  his 
companions  for  the  time  suggested,  it  was  simply  because 
he  thought  or  fancied  that  these  had  selected,  out  of  defer- 
ence or  flattery,  subjects  about  which  they  really  cared  little 
more  than  they  knew.  1  have  already  repeated,  over  and 
over  again,  my  conviction  that  Scott  considered  literature, 
'per  se,  as  a  thing  of  far  inferior  importance  to  the  high 
concerns  of  political  or  practical  life ;  but  it  would  be  too 
ridiculous  to  question  that  literature  nevertheless  engrossed, 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  the  greater  part  of  his  own  interest 
and  reflection;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  his  general  pref- 
erence of  the  society  of  men  engaged  in  the  active  business 
of  the  world,  rather  than  that  of,  so  called,  literary  people, 
was  grounded  substantially  on  his  feeling  that  literature, 
worthy  of  the  name,  was  more  likely  to  be  fed  and  nour- 
ished by  the  converse  of  the  former  than  by  that  of  the 
lutter  class. 

Before  breakfast  was  over  the  post-bag  arrived,  and  its 
contents  were  so  numerous,  that  Lord  Melville  asked 
Scott  what  election  was  on  hand — not  doubting  that  there 
must  be  some  very  particular  reason  for  such  a  shoal  of  let- 
ters. He  answered  that  it  was  much  the  same  most  days,  and 
added,  "Though  no  one  has  kinder  friends  in  tlie  franking 
line,  and  though  Freeling  and  Croker  especially  are  always 
ready  to  stretch  the  point  of  privilege  in  my  favor,  I  am 
nevertheless  a  fair  contributor  to  the  revenue,  for  I  think 
my  bill  for  letters  seldom  comes  under  £150  a  year;  and 
as  to  coach-parcels  they  are  a  perfect  ruination."  He  then 
told  with  high  merriment  a  disaster  that  had  befallen  him, 
"  One  morning  last  spring,"  he  said,  "  I  opened  a  huge 
lump  of  a  despatch,  without  looking  how  it  was  addressed, 
never  doubting  that  it  had  travelled  under  some  onmipotent 
frank  like  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty's,  when,  lo  and 
behold,  the  contents  proved  to  be  a  MS.  play,  by  a  young 
lady  of  New  York,  who  kindly  requested  me  to  read  and 
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correct  it,  equip  it  with  piologue  and  epilogue,  procare  for 
it  a  favorable  reception  from  the  manager  of  Ihury  Lane, 
and  make  Murray  or  Constable  bleed  handsomely  for  the 
copy-right ;  and  on  inspecting  the  cover,  I  found  that  I  had 
been  charged  five  pounds  odd  for  the  postage.  This  was 
bad  enough — but  there  was  no  help,  so  I  groaned  and  sub- 
mitted. A  fortnight  or  so  after,  another  packet,  of  not  less 
formidable  bulk,  arrived,  and  I  was  absent  enough  to  break 
Its  seal  too  without  examination.  Conceive  my  horror 
when  out  Jumped  the  same  identical  tragedy  of  The 
Cherokee  Lioversy  with  a  second  epistle  from  the  authoress, 
stating  that,  as  the  winds  had  been  boisterous,  she  feared 
the  vessel  intrusted  with  her  former  communication  might 
have  been  foundered,  and  therefore  judged  it  prudent  to 
forward  a  duplicate." 

Scott  said  he  must  retire  to  answer  his  letters,  but  that 
the  sociable  and  the  ponies  would  be  at  the  door  by  one 
o'clock,  when  he  proposed  to  show  Melrose  and  Dryburgh 
to  Lady  Melville  and  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party  that 
chose  to  accompany  them;  adding  that  his  son  Walter 
would  lead  any  body  who  preferred  a  gun  to  the  likeliest 
place  for  a  blackcock,  and  that  Charlie  Purdie  (Tom's 
brother)  would  attend  upon  Mr.  Wilson  and  whoever  else 
chose  to  try  a  cast  of  the  salmon-rod.  He  withdrew  when 
all  this  was  arranged,  and  appeared  at  the  time  appointed, 
with  perhaps  a  dozen  letters  sealed  for  the  post,  and  a 
coach-parcel,  addressed  to  James  Ballantyne,  which  he 
dropped  at  the  turnpike-gate  as  we  drove  to  Melrose.  Seeing 
it  picked  up  by  a  dirty  urchin,  and  carried  into  a  hedge 
pot-house,  where  half-a-dozen  nondescript  wayfarers  were 
smoking  and  tippling,  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  it  had 
not  been  the  fate  of  some  one  of  those  innumerable  packets 
to  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands,  and  betray  the  grand  secret. 
That  very  morning  we  had  seen  two  post-chaises  drawn  up 
at  his  gate,  and  the  enthusiastic  travellers,  seemingly  decent 
tradesmen  and  their  families,  who  must  have  been  packed 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  Mrs.  Gilpin,  lounging  about  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  at  his  going  forth.  But  it  was 
.impossible  in  those  days   to   pass   between  Melrose  and 
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Abbotsford  without  encountering  some  odd  figure,  armed 
with  a  sketch-book,  evidently  bent  on  a  peep  at  the  Great 
Unknown;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  of  these 
pedestrians  looked  as  if  they  might  have  thought  it  very 
excusable  to  make  prize,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  of  a  MS. 
chapter  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord. 

Scott  showed  us  the  ruins  of  Melrose  in  detail,  and,  as 
we  proceeded  to  l^yburgh,  descanted  learnedly  and  saga- 
ciously on  the  good  effects  which  must  have  attended  the 
erection  of  so  many  great  monastic  establishments  in  a  dis- 
trict so  pecuUarly  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  English  in 
the  days  of  the  Border  wars.  "  They  were  now  and  then 
violated,"  he  said,  "  as  their  aspect  to  this  hour  bears  wit- 
ness; but  for  once  that  they  suffered,  any  lay  property 
similarly  situated  must  have  been  harried  a  dozen  times. 
The  bold  Dacres,  Liddells  and  Howards,  that  could  get 
easy  absolution  at  York  or  Durham  for  any  ordinary  lM*each 
of  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  would  have  had  to  dree  a  heavy 
dole  had  they  confessed  plundering  from  the  fat  brothers. 
of  the  same  order  perhaps,  whose  lines  had  fallen  to  them 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Cheviot."  He  enlarged  too  on  the 
heavy  penalty  which  the  Crown  of  Scotland  had  paid  for 
its  rash  acquiescence  in  the  wholesale  robbery  of  the  church 
at  the  Reformation.  "  The  proportion  of  the  soil  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  had,"  he  said,  "  been  very  great — too 
great  to  be  continued.  If  we  may  judge  by  their  share  in 
the  public  burdens,  they  must  have  had  nearly  a  third  erf* 
the  land  in  their  possession.  But  this  vast  wealth  was  now 
distributed  among  a  turbulent  nobility,  too  powerful  before ; 
and  the  Stuarts  soon  found  that  in  the  bishops  and  lord 
abbots  they  had  lost  the  only  means  of  balancing  their  fac- 
tions, as  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  law  and  order ;  and 
by  and  by  the  haughty  barons  themselves,  who  had  scram- 
bled for  the  worldly  spoil  of  the  church,  found  that  the 
spiritual  influence  had  been  concentrated  in  hands  as 
haughty  as  their  own,  and  connected  with  no  feelings  likely 
to  buttress  their  order  any  more  than  the  Crown — a  new 
and  sterner  monkery,  under  a  different  name,  and  essential- 
ly plebeian.     Presently  the  Scotch  weife  on  the  verge  of 
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republicanbm,  in  state  as  well  as  kiik,  and,  I  baire  some^ 
times  thought,  it  was  only  the  accession  of  King  Jamie  to 
the  throne  of  England  that  could  have  given  monarchy  a 
chance  of  prolonging  its  existence  here."  One  of  his 
fiiends  asked  what  he  supposed  might  have  heen  the  an-' 
nual  revenue  of  the  ahhey  of  Melrose  in  its  best  day.  He 
answered  that  he  suspected,  if  all  the  sources  of  their  in- 
come were  now  in  clever  hands,  the  produce  could  hardly 
be  under  £100,000  a  year;  and  added,  "making  every 
allowance  for  modem  improvements,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  sixty  brothers  of  Melrose  divided  a  princely 
rental.  The  superiors  were  often  men  of  very  higb  birth, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  rest  were  younger  brothers  of 
gentlemen's  families.  I  fancy  they  may  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  near  akin  to  your  Fellows  of  All  Souls — ^who, 
according  to  their  statute,  must  be  bene  nati,  bene  vestitiy 
et  mediocriier  docti.  They  had  a  good  house  in  Edin- 
burgh, where,  no  doubt,  my  lord  abbot  and  his  chaplains 
maintained  a  hospitable  table  during  the  sittings  of  Parlia- 
ment." Some  one  regretted  that  we  had  no  lively  picture 
of  the  enormous  revolution  in  manners  that  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  downfall  of  the  ancient  Church  in  Scotland.  He 
observed  that  there  were,  he  fancied,  materials  enough  for 
constructing  such  a  one,  but  that  they  were  mostly  scattered 
in  records — "  of  which,"  said  he,  "  who  knows  any  thing 
to  the  purpose  except  Tom  Thomson  and  John  Riddell  ? 
It  is  common  to  laugh  at  such  researches,  but  they  pay  the 
good  brains  that  meddle  with  them;  and  had  Thomson 
been  as  diligent  in  setting  down  his  discoveries  as  he  has 
been  in  making  them,  he  might,  long  before  this  time  of 
day,  have  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  Ducange  or  Cam- 
den. The  change  in  the  country-side,"  he  continued, 
"  must  indeed  have  been  terrific ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  felt  very  severely  by  a  certain  Boniface  of  St. 
Andrews,  for  when  somebody  asked  him,  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  storm,  what  he  thought  of  all  that  had  occurred, 
'Why,'  answered  mine  host,  *it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
raoderautor  sits  in  my  meikle  chair,  where  the  dean  sat  be- 
fore, and,  in  place  of  calling  for  the  third  stoup  of  Bour- 
deaux,  bids  Jenny  bring  ben  anither  bowl  of  toddy.'  " 
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At  Dryburgh,  Scott  pointed  out  to  us  the  sepulchral 
aisle  of  his  Haliburton  ancestors,  and  said  he  hoped,  in 
God's  appointed  time,  to  lay  his  bones  among  their  dust. 
The  spot  was,  even  then,  a  siifficiently  interesting  and  im- 
pressive one ;  but  I  shall  not  say  more  of  it  at  present. 

On  returning  to  Abbotsford,  we  found  Mrs.  Scott  and 
her  daughters  doing  penance  under  the  merciless  curiosity 
of  a  Couple  of  tourists  who  had  arrived  from  Selkirk  soon 
after  we  set  out  for  Melrose.  They  were  rich  specimens — 
tall,  lanky  young  men,  both  of  them  rigged  out  in  new 
jackets  and  trousers  of  the  Macgregor  tartan  ;  the  one,  as 
they  had  revealed,  being  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  Unitarian 
preacher,  from  New  England.  These  gentlemen,  when 
told  on  their  arrival  that  Mr.  Scott  was  not  at  home,  had 
shown  such  signs  of  impatience,  that  the  servant  took  it  for 
granted  they  must  have  serious  business,  and  asked  if  they 
would  wish  to  speak  a  word  with  his  lady.  They  grasped 
at  this,  and  so  conducted  themselves  in  the  interview,  that 
Mrs.  Scott  never  doubted  they  had  brought  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  her  husband,  and  invited  them  accordingly  to 
partake  of  lier  luncheon.  They  had  been  walking  about 
tbe  house  and  grounds  with  her  and  her  daughters  ever 
since  that  time,  and  appeared  at  the  porch,  when  the 
Sheriff  and  his  party  returned  to  dinner,  as  if  they  had  been 
already  fairly  enrolled  on  his  visiting  list.  For  the  moment 
he  too  was  taken  in — he  fancied  that  his  wife  must  have 
received  and  opened  their  credentials — and  shook  hands 
with  them  with  courteous  cordiality.  But  Mrs.  Scott,  with 
all  her  overflowing  good-nature^  was  a  sharp  observer ;  and 
she,  before  a  minute  had  elapsed,  interrupted  the  ecstatic 
compliments  of  the  strangers,  by  remindbg  them  that  her 
husband  would  be  glad  to  have  the  letters  of  the  friends 
who  had  been  so  good  as  to  write  by  themr.  It  then  turned 
out  that  there  were  no  letters  to  be  produced ; — and  Scott, 
signifying  that  his  hour  for  dinner  approached,  added,  that 
as  he  supposed  they  meant  to  walk  to  Melrose,  he  could 
not  trespass  further  on  their  time.  The  two  lion-hunters 
seemed  quite  unprepared  for  this  abrupt  escape ;  but  there 
was  about  Sc(Jtt,  in  perfection,  when  he  chose  to  exert  it. 
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the  power  of  civil  repulsion ;  he  bowed  the  overwhekned 
originals  to  his  door,  and  on  re-entering  the  parlor,  found 
Mrs.  Scott  complaining  very  indignantly  that  they  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  pull  out  tbeir  note-book,  and  beg  an  exact  ac- 
count, not  only  of  his  age — but  of  her  own.  Scott,  al- 
ready half  relenting,  laughed  heartily  at  this  misery.  •  He 
observed,  however,  that,  "  if  he  were  to  take  in  all  the 
world,  he  had  better  put  up  a  sign-post  at  once — 

'  Forter,  ale,  and  British  sfMrits, 
Painted  bright  between  twa  trees; ' 

and  that  no  traveller  of  respectability  could  ever  be  at  a 
loss  for  such  an  introduction  as  would  ensure  his  best  hos- 
pitality.*' Still  he  was  not  quite  pleased  with  what  had 
happened — and  as  we  were  about  to  pass,  half  an  hour  af- 
terwards, fjx>m  the  drawing-room  to  the  dining-room,  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "  Hang  the  Yahoos,  Charlotte — ^but  we 
should  have  bid  them  stay  xlinner."  "  Devil  a  bit,"  quoth 
Captain  John  Ferguson,  who  had  again  come  over  fiom 
Hundy  Bum,  and  had  been  latterly  assisting  the  lady  to 
amuse  her  Americans — ^'  Devil  a  bit,  my  dear,  they  were 
quite  in  a  mistake,  I  could  see.  The  one  asked  Madame 
whether  she  deigned  to  call  her  new  house  TuUyveolan  or 
Tullytudlem — and  the  other,  when  Maida  happened  to  lay 
his  nose  against  the  window,  exclaimed  pro-di^gi^us !  In 
short,  they  evidently  meant  all  their  humbug,  not  for  you, 
but  for  the  culprit  of  Waverley,  and  the  rest  of  that  there 
rubbish."  "  Well,  well.  Skipper,"  was  the  reply, — "  for  a* 
that,  the  loons  would  hae  been  nane  the  waur  o'  their  kail." 

From  this  banter  it  may  be  inferred  that  Ferguson  had 
not  as  yet  been  told  the  Waverley  secret — which,  to  him 
of  all  men,  could  never  have  been  any  mystery.  Probably 
this,  or  some  similar  occasion  soon  afterwards,  led  to  his 
formal  initiation ;  for,  during  the  many  subsequent  years 
that  the  veil  was  kept  on,  I  used  to  admire  the  tact  with 
which,  when  in  their  topmost  high-jinks  humor,  both 
"  Captain  John  "  and  "  The  Auld  Captain"  eschewed  any 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  affiur. 

And  this  reminds  me  that,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am 
wilting,  none  of  Scott's  own  family,  except  of  course  his 
wife,  had  the  advantage  in  that  matter  of  the  Skipper: 
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Some  of  them,  too,  were  apt,  like  him,  so  long  as  no  regular 
confidence  had  been  reposed  in  them,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  author's  reserve  for  their  own  sport  among  iHends. 
Thus,  one  morning,  just  as  Scott  was  opening  the  door  of 
the  parlor,  the  rest  of  the  party  being  already  seated  at 
,  the  breakfast  table,  the  Dominie  was  in  the  act  of  helping 
himself  to  an  egg,  marked  with  a  peculiar  hieroglyphic  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Purdie,  upon  which  Anne  Scott,  then  a  lively 
rattling  girl  of  sixteen,  lisped  out,  "  That's  a  mysterious 
looking  egg,  Mr.  Thomson — what  if  it  should  have  been 
meant  for  the  Great  Unknown  1  ^  Ere  the  Dominie  could 
reply,  her  father  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and 
having  seated  himself  and  deposited  his  stick  on  the  carpet 
beside  him,  with  a  sort  of  whispered  whistle — "  What's 
that  Lady  Anne's  *  sajing  ?  "  quoth  he ;  "I  thought  it  had 
been  well  known  that  the  Jceelavined  egg  must  be  a  soft  one 
for  the  Sherra  7  "  And  so  he  took  his  egg,  and  while  we 
all  smiled  in  silence,  poor  Anne  said  gayly,  in  the  midst  of 
her  blushes,  "  Upon  my  word,  papa,  I  thought  Mr.  John 
Ballantyne  might  have  been  expected."  This  allusion  to 
Johnny's  glory  in  being  considered  as  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  produced  a  laugh — at 
which  the  Sheriff  frowned — and  then  laughed  too. 

I  remember  nothing  particular  about  our  second  day's 
dinner,  except  that  it  was  then  I  first  met  my  dear  and 
honored  friend  William  Laidlaw.  The  evening  passed 
rather  more  quietly  than  the  preceding  one.  Instead  of  the 
dance  in  the  new  dining-room,  we  had  a  succession  of  old 
ballads  sung  to  the  harp  and  guitar  by  the  young  ladies  of 
the  house  ;  and  Scott,  when  they  seemed  to  have  done 
enough,  found  some  reason  for  taking  down  a  volume  of 
Crabbe,  and  read  us  one  of  his  favorite  tales — 

"  Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sibyl  Kindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  looked  six  inches  higher,^'  &c. 

*  When  playing,  in  childhood,  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Buc  ■ 
cleuch  family,  she  had  been  overheard  saying  to  her  namesake  Lad  f 
Anne  Scott,  "  Well,  I  do  wish  I  were  Lady  Anne  too — ^it  is  so  mufAi 
prettier  than  Miss*/'  thenceforth  she  was  commonly  addressed  in  lite 
family  by  the  coveted  title. 
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But  jollity  revived  in  full  vigor  when  the  supper  tray  was 
introduced ;  ^and  to  cap  all  merriment,  Captain  Ferguson 
dismissed  us  withuhe  Laird  of  Cockpen.  Lord  and  Lady 
Melville  were  to  return  to  Melville  Castle  next  morning, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  and,  I  happened  to  mention,  that  we  were 
engaged  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  seat  of  ray  .friend  and 
relation,  Mr.  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  on  our  way  to  Edin- 
burgh. Scott  immediately  said  that  he  would  send  word 
in  the  morning  to  the  Laird,  that  he  and  Adam  Ferguson 
meant  to  accompany  us — such  being  the  unceremonious 
style  in  which  country  neighbors  in  Scotland  visit  each 
other.  Next  day  accordingly  we  all  rode  over  together  to 
Mr.  Pringle's  beautiful  seat — ^the  "  distant  Torwoodlee  "  of 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  but  distant  not  above  five  or 
six  miles  from  Abbotsford^-coursing  hares  as  we  proceeded, 
but  inspecting  the  antiquities  of  the  Catrail  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  our  sport.  We  had  another  joyous  evening  at  Tor- 
woodlee. Scott  and  Ferguson  returned  home  at  night,  and 
the  ^morning  after,  as  Wilson  and  I  mounted  for  Edinburgh, 
our  kind  old  host,  his  sides  still  sore  with  laughter,  remarked  - 
that  "  the  Sheriff  and  the  Captain  together  were  too  much 
for  any  company." 

There  was  much  talk  between  the  Sheriff  and  Mr. 
Pringle  about  the  Selkirkshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  of  which 
the  latter  had  been  the  original  commandant.  Young 
Walter  Scott  had  been  for  a  year  or  more  Comet  in  the 
corps,  and  his  father  was  consulting  Torwoodlee  about  an 
entertainment  which  he  meant  to  give  them  on  his  son's 
approaching  birthday.  It  was  then  that  the  new  dining- 
room  was  to  be  first  heated  in  good  earnest ;  and  Scott  very 
kindly  pressed  Wilson  and  myself,  at  parting,  to  return  for 
the  occasion — ^which,  however,  we  found  it  impossible  to 
do.  The  reader  must  therefore  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
said  about  it  in  one  of  the  following  letters : — 

«  To  /.  jB.  5.  MorriU,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Rokebr/, 

„      ,  "AbbotBford,  5th  Nov.  1818. 

"My  dear  Morritt, 

« Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  29th  October.    The 

matter  of  the  colts  being  as  you  state,  I  shall  let  it  lie  over  until 
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next  year,  and  then  avail  myself  of  your  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  get  a  good  pair  of  four-year-olds,  since  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  buy  them  a  year  younger,  and  incur  all  the  risks  of 
disease  and  accident,  unless  they  could  have  been  had  at  a  pro- 
portional under  value. 

********  leaves  us  this  morning,  after  a  visit  of  about  a 
week.  He  improves  on  acquaintance,  and  especially  seems  so 
pleased  with  every  thing,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  quarrel 
with  him.  Certainly,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  il  a  un  grand  talent 
pour  le  silence.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  his  servant  going  direct 
to  Rokeby  to  charge  him  with  this  letter,  and  a  plaid  wSch  my 
daughters  entreat  you  to  accept  of  as  a  token  of  their  warm  good 
wishes.  Seriously,  you  will  find  it  a  good  bosom  friend  in  an 
easterly  wind,  a  black  frost,  or  when  your  country  avocations  lead 
you  to  face  a  dry  wap  of  snow,  I  find  it  by  far  the  lightest  and 
most  comfortable  integument  which  I  can  use  upon  such  occasions. 

**  We  had  a  grand  jollification  here  last  week  ;  the  whole  troop 
of  Forest  Yeomanry  dining  with  us.  I  assure  you  the  scene  was 
gay,  and  even  grand,  with  glittering  sabres,  waving  standards,  and 
screaming  bagpipes  ;  and  that  it  might  not  lack  spectators  of  taste, 
who  should  arrive  in  the  midst  of  the  hurricane,  but  Lord  and  Lady 
Compton,  whose  presence  gave  a  great  zest  to  the  whole  affair. 
Every  thing  went  off  very  well,  and  as  cavalry  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage over  infantry  that  their  legs  never  get  drunk,  they  retired 
in  decent  disorder  about  ten  o'clock.  I  was  glad  to  see  Lord  and 
Lady  Compton  so  very  comfortable,  and  surrounded  with  so  fine  a 
family,  the  natural  bond  of  mutual  regard  and  affection.  She  has 
got  very  jolly,  but  otherwise  has  improved  on  her  travels.  I  had  a 
long  chat  with  her,  and  was  happy  to  find  her  quite  contented  and 
pleased  with  the  lot  she  has  drawn  in  life.  It  is  a  brilliant  one  in 
many  respects,  to  be  sure ;  but  still  I  have  seen  the  story  of  the 
poor  woman,  who,  afler  all  rational  subjects  of  distress  had  been 
successively  remedied,  tormented  herself  about  the  screaming  of  a 
neighbor's  peacock — I  say  I  have  seen  this  so  oflen  realized  in  actual 
life,  that  I  am  more  afraid  of  my  friends  making  themselves  un- 
comfortable, who  have  only  imaginary  evils  to  indulge,  than  I  am 
for  the  peace  of  those  who,  battling  magnanimously  with  real 
inconvenience  and  danger,  find  a  remedy  in  the  very  force  of  the 
exertions  to  which  their  lot  compels  them. 

"  I  sympathize  with  you  for  the  dole  which  you  are  dreeing  under 
the  inflictions  of  your  honest  proser.  Of  all  the  boring  machines 
ever  devised,  your  regular  and  determined  story-teller  is  the  most 
peremptory  and  powerful  in  his  operations.  This  is  a  rainy  day, 
and  my  present  infliction  is  an  idle  cousin,  a  great  amateur  of 
the  pipes,  who  is  performing  incessantly  in  the  next  room  for  the 
benefit  of  a  probationary  minstrel,  whose  pipes  scream  h  la  dis- 
tance, as  the  younff  hoarse  cock-chicken  imitates  the  gallant  and 
triumphant  screech  of  a  veteran  Sir  Chanticleer.  Yours  aflfec- 
tionately,  W.  Scott." 
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DECLINING  HEALTH  OF  CHARLES,  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  — 
LETTER  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  —  PRO- 
VINCLA.L  ANTIQUITIES,  ETC.  —  EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF 
COPY-RIGHTS  TO  CONSTABLE  AND  CO.  — DEATH  OF  MR. 
CHARLES  CARPENTER  — SCOTT  RECEIVES  AND  ACCEPTS 
THE  OFFER  OF  A  BARONETCY  — HE  DECLINES  TO  RE- 
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BAILLIE  — THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  —  LORD  MONTAGU 
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BURGH —  LETTER  FROM  JEDEDIAH  CLEISHBOTHAM  TO 
MR.  CHARLES  MACK  AY.— 1818^1819. 

I  HAVE  now  to  introduce  a  melancholy  subject — one  of 
the  greatest  afflictions  that  ever  Scott  encountered.  Tlie 
health  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  by  this  time 
beginning  to  give  way,  and  Scott  thought  it  his  duty  to  inti- 
mate his  very  serious  apprehensions  to  his  noble  jfriend's 
brother. 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Montagu,  Ditton  Parky  Windsor, 

"  Edinburgh,  12th  November,  1818. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"I  am  about  to  write  to  you  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
anxiety.  I  have  hesitated  for  two  or  three  days  whether  I  should 
communicate  to  your  Lordship  the  sincere  alarm  which  I  enter- 
tain on  account  of  the  Duke's  present  state  of  health;  but  I  have 
come  to  persuade  myself,  that  it  will  be  discharging  a  part  of  the 
duty  which  I  owe  to  him  to  mention  my  own  most  distressing  appre- 
hensions. I  was  at  the  cattle-show  on  the  6th^  and  executed  the 
delegated  task  of  toastmaster,  and  so  forth.  I  was  told  by  *  *  * 
that  the  Duke  is  under  the  influence  of  the  muriatic  bath,  which 
occasions  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  when  the  medicine  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  system.  The  Duke  observed  the  strictest  diet,  and 
remained  only  a  short  time  at  table,  leaving  me  to  do  the  honors, 
which  I  did  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  endeavoring,  however,  to  per- 
suade myself  that  *  *  *'s  account,  and  the  natural  depression  of 
spirits  incidental  to  his  finding  himself  unable  for  the  time  to^dis- 
charge  the  duty  to  his  guests,  which  no  man  could  do  with  so 
rnuch  grace  and  kindness,  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  altera- 
tion of  his  manner  and  appearance.    I  spent  Monday  with  him 
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quietly  and  alone,  and  I  must  say  that  all  I  saw  and  heard  was 
calculated  to  give  me  the  greatest  pain.  His  strength  is  much 
less,  his  spirits  lower,  and  his  general  appearance  far  more  unfa- 
vorable than  when  I  left  him  at  Drumlanrig  a  few  weeks  before. 
What  *  *  *,  and,  indeed,  what  the  Duke  himself  says  of  the  medi- 
cine, may  be  true — ^but  *  *  *  is  very  sanguine,  and,  like  all  the 
personal  physicians  attached  to  a  person  of  such  consequence,  he 
IS  too  mftch  addicted  to  the  placebo — at  least  I  think  so — too  apt 
to  fear  to  give  offence  by  contradiction,  or  by  telling  that  sort  of 
truth  which  may  contravert  the  wishes  or  habits  of  his  patient  I 
feel  I  am  communicating  much  pain  to  your  Lordship,  but  I  am 
sure  that,  excepting  yourself,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world 
whose  sorrow  and  apprehension  could  exceed  mine  in  having  such 
a  task  to  discharge;  for,  as  your  Lordship  well  knows,  the  ties 
which  bind  me  to  your  excellent  brother  are  of  a  much  stronger 
kind  than  usually  connect  persons  so  different  in  rank.  But  the 
alteration  in  voice  and  person,  in  features  and  in  spirits,  all  argue 
the  decay  of  natural  strength,  and  the  increase  of  some  internal 
disorder,  which  is  gradually  triumphing  over  the  system.  Much 
has  been  done  in  these  cases  by  change  of  climate.  I  hinted  this 
to  the  Duke  at  Drumlanrig,  but  I  found  his  mind  totally  averse  to 
it.  But  he  made  some  inquiries  at  Harden,  (just  returned  from 
Italy,)  which  seemed  to  imply  that  at  least  the  idea  of  a  winter  in 
Italy  or  the  south  of  France  was  not  altogether  out  of  his  con- 
sideration. Your  Lordship  will  consider  whether  he  can  or  ought 
to  be  pressed  upon  this  point.  He  is  partial  to  Scotland,  and  feels 
the  many  high  duties  which  bind  him  to  it.  But  the  air  of  this 
country,  ^with  its  alternations  of  moisture  and  dry  frost,  although 
excellent  for  a  healthy  person,  is  very  trying  to  a  valetudinarian. 

"I  should  not  have  thought  of  volunteering  to  communicate 
such  unpleasant  news,  but  that  the  family  do  not  seem  alarmed. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  because,  where  the  decay  of  health  is 
very  gradual,  it  is  more  easily  traced  by  a  friend  who  sees  the 
patient  from  interval  to  interval,  tlian  by  the  affectionate  eyes 
which  are  daily  beholding  him. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord.  God  knows  you  will  scarce  read  this 
letter  with  more  pain  than  I  feel  in  writing  it  But  it  seems  in- 
dispensable to  me  to  communicate  my  sentiments  of  the  Duke's 
S resent  situation  to  his  nearest  relation  and  dearest  friend.  His 
fe  is  invaluable  to  his  country  and  to  his  family,  and  how  dear  it 
is  to  his  friends  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  know  the 
soundness  of  his  understanding,  the  uprightness  and  truth  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  generosity  and  warmth  of  his  feelings.  I  am 
alwayi^,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

Scott's  letters  of  this  and  the  two  following  months  are 
very  much  occupied  with  the  painful  subject  of  the  Duke 
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of  Buccleuch's  health ;  but  those  addressed  to  his  Grace 
himself  are,  in  general,  in  a  more  jocose  strain  than  usual. 
His  friend's  spirits  were  sinking,  and  he  exerted  himself  in 
this  way,  in  the  hope  of  amusing  the  hours  of  languor  at 
Bowhill.  These  letters  are  headed  "  Edinburgh  Gazette 
Extraordinary,"  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  so  on ;  but  they  deal 
so  much  in  laughable  gossip  about  persons  still  living,  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  extracts  from  them.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  however,  from  the  Gazette  of  Novem- 
ber the  20th,  give  a  little  information  as  to  his  own  minor 
literary  labors : — 

"  The  article  on  Gourgaud's  Narrative  *  w  by  a  certain  Viettx 
Routier  of  your  Grace's  acquaintance,  who  would  willingly  have 
some  military  hints  from  you  for  the  continuation  of  the  article,  if 
at  any  time  you  should  feel  disposed  to  amuse  yourself  with  look- 
ing at  the  General's  most  marvellous  performance.  His  lies  are 
certainly  like  the  father  who  begot  them.  Do  not  think  that  at 
&ny  time  the  little  trumpery  intelUgence  this  place  affords  can  in- 
terrupt my  labors,  while  it  amuses  your  Grace.  I  can  scribble  as 
fast  in  the  Court  of  Session  as  any  where  else,  without  the  least 
loss  of  time  or  hinderance  of  business.  At  the  same  time,  I  can- 
not help  laughing  at  the  miscellaneous  trash  I  have  been  putting 
out  of  my  hand,  and  the  various  motives  which  made  me  under- 
take the  jobs.  An  article  for  tlie  Edinburgh  Reyiewf — tliis  for 
the  love  of  Jeffrey,  the  editor — the  first  for  ten  years.  Do.,  being 
the  article  Drama  for  the  Encyclopedia — this  for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
Constable,  the  publisher.  Do.  for  the  Blackwoodian  Magazine — 
this  for  love  of  the  cause  I  espoused.  Do.  for  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view!— this  for  the  love  of  myself,  I  believe,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  for  the  love  of  £100,  which  I  wanted  for  some  odd  purpose. 
As  all  these  folks  fight  like  dog  and  cat  among  themselves,  my 
situation  is  much  like  the  Suave  mare  magnoy  and  so  forth. 

"  1  hope  your  Grace  will  never  think  of  answering  the  Gazettes  at 
all,  or  even  replying  to  letters  of  business,  until  you  find  it  quite  con- 
venient and  easy.  The  Gazette  will  continue  to  appear  as  materi- 
als occur.  Indeed  I  expect,  in  the  end  of  next  week,  to  look  in 
upon  Bowhill,  pei*  the  Selkirk  mail,  about  eight  at  night,  with  the 
hope  of  spending  a  day  there,  which  will  be  more  comfortable 

*  Article  on  General  Gourgaud's  Memoirs  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine for  November,  1818. 

t  Article  on  Maturin's  Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre.  (Misc.  Prose 
Works,  vol.  xviii ) 

t  Article  on  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  (Misc.  Prose  Workfl,  vol. 
xvii.)  ' 
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than  at  Abbotsford,  where  I  should  feel  like  a  mouse  below  a  firlot. 
If  1  find  the  court  can  spare  so  important  a  person  for  one  day,  I 
shall  order  my  pony  up  to  meet  me  at  Bowhill,  and,  supposing  me 
to  come  on  Friday  night,  I  can  easily  return  by  the  Blucher  on 
Monday,  dining  and  sleeping  at  Huntly  Burn  on  the  Sunday.  So 
I  shall  receive  all  necessary  reply  in  person." 

Good  Queen  Charlotte  died  on  the  17th  of  this  month  ; 
and  m  writing  to  Mr.  Morritt  on  the  21st,  Scott  thus  ex- 
presses what  was,  I  believe,  the  universal  feeling  at  the 
moment ; —  , 

^  So  we  have  lost  the  old  Queen.  She  has  only  had  the  sad 
prerogative  of  being  kept  alive  by  nursing  for  some  painful  weeks, 
whereas,  perhaps,  a  subject  might  have  closed  the  scene  earlier. 
I  fear  the  effect  of  this  event  on  public  manners — were  there  but 
a  weight  at  the  back  of  the  drawing-room  door,  which  would  slam 

it  in  the  face  of  w s,  its  fall  ought  to  be  lamented  ;  and  I  believe 

that  poor  Charlotte  really  adopted  her  rules  of  etiquette  upon  a 
feeling  of  duty.  If  we  should  suppose  the  Princess  of  Wales  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  matronage  of  the  land  for  these  last 
ten  years,  what  would  have  been  the  difference  on  public  opinion ! 
No  man  of  experience  will  ever  expect  the  breath  of  a  court  to  be 
favorable  to  correct  morals — sed  si  non  caste  cavie  tamen.  One 
half  of  the  mischief  is  done  by  the  publicity  of  the  evil,  which  cor- 
rupts those  which  are  near  its  influence,  and  fills  with  disgust 
and  apprehension  those  to  whom  it  does  not  directly  extend. 
Honest  old  Evelyn's  account  of  Charles  the  Second's  court 
presses  on  one's  recollection,  and  prepares  the  mind  for  anxious 
apprehensions." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  Scott  received  from  his 
kind  friend  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  the  formal  announcement  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  desire  (which  had  been  privately  communicated 
some  months  earlier  through  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner 
Adam)  to  confer  .on  him  the  rank  of  Baronet.  When 
Scott  first  heard  of  the  Regent's  gracious  intention,  he  had 
signified  considerable  hesitation  about  the  prudence  of  his 
accepting  any  such  accession  of  rank ;  for  it  had  not 
escaped  his  observation,  that  such  airy  sounds,  however 
modestly  people  may  be  disposed  to  esthnate  them,  are  apt 
to  entail  in  the  upshot  additional  cost  upon  theur  way  of 
living,  and  to  affect  accordingly  the  plastic  fancies,  feelings, 
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and  habits  of  their  children.  But  Lord  Sidmouth's  letter 
happened  to  reach  him  a  few  days  after  he  had  heard  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  wife's  brother,  Charles  Carpenter, 
who  had  bequeathed  the  reversion  of  his  fortune  to  his  sis- 
ter's family ;  and  this  circumstance  disposed  Scott  to  waive 
his  scruples,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  professional  advan- 
tage of  his  eldest  son,  who  had  by  this  time  fixed  on  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  As  b  usually  the  case,  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Carpenter's  property  transmitted  at  the  time  to  England 
proved  to  have  been  an  exaggerated  one ;  as  nearly  as  my 
present  information  goes,  the  anK)unt  was  doubled.  But 
as  to  the  only  question  of  any  interest,  to  wit,  how  Scott 
himself  felt  on  all  these  matters  at  the  moment,  the  following 
letter  to  one  whom  he  had  long  leaned  to  as  a  brother,  will 
be  more  satisfactory  than  any  thing  else  it  is  in  my  power 
to  quote : — 

«<  To  /.  B.  S.  Manitt,  Esq.,  M,  P.,  Rokeby. 

<t  Edinburgb,  7Ui  December,  1818. 

«  My  dear  Morritt, 

"  I  know  you  are  indifferent  to  nothing  that  concerns  us,  and 
therefore  I  take  an  early  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with  the  mix- 
ture of  evil  and  good  which  has  very  lately  befallen  us.  On  Sat- 
urday last  we  had  the  advice  of  the  death  of  my  wife's  brother, 
Charles  Carpenter,  commercial  resident  at  Salem,  in  the  Madras 
Establishment  This  event  has  given  her  great  distress.  She  has 
not,  that  we  know  of,  a  single  blood-relation  left  in  the  world ;  for 
her  uncle,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Volere,  colonel  of  a  Russian  regiment, 
is  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  campaign  of  1813.*  My 
wife  has  been  very  unwell  for  two  days,  and  is  only  now  sitting  up 
and  mixing  with  us.  She  has  that  sympathy  which  we  are  aU 
bound  to  pay,  but  feels  she  wants  that  personal  interest  in  her 
sorrow  which  could  only  be  grounded  on  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  deceased. 

"  Mr.  Carpenter  has,  with  great  propriety,  left  his  property  in 
life-rent  to  his  wife — ^the  capital  to  my  children.  It  seems  to 
amount  to  about  £40,000.  Upwards  of  £30,000  is  in  the  British 
lunds ;  the  rest,  to  an  uncertain  value,  in  India.  I  hope  this  pros- 
pect of  independence  will  not  make  my  children  different  from  that 
which  they  have  usually  been — docUe,  dutiful,  and  affectionate, 

■    ■  ■  .ii-  ■    I        I   I  ■  .1     , 1  I  »  .  ■  ■  I      —  ■    »  ■■  I  ■■■—  —  ,,  .  ,       ,  ,  <p^^^— ^— i 

*  I  know  nothing  of  the  history  or  fate  of  this  gentleman,  except 
that  he  was  an  ardent  royalist,  and  emigrated  from  France  early  in  the 
Revolution. 
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I  tnist  it  will  not.  At  least,  the  first  expression  of  their  feelings 
was  honorable,  for  it  was  a  unanimous  wish  to  give  up  all  to  theii 
mother.  This,  I  explained  to  them,  was  out  of  the  question ;  but 
that,  if  they  should  be  in  possession  at  any  time  of  this  property, 
they  ought,  among  them,  to  settle  an  income  of  £400  or  £500  on 
their  mother  for  her  life,  to  supply  her  with  a  fund  at  her  own  un- 
controlled disposal,  for  any  indulgence  or  useful  purpose  that  might 
^be  required.  Mrs.  Scott  will  stand  in  no  need  of  this,  but  it  is  a 
pity  to  let  kind  affections  run  to  waste ;  and  if  they  never  have  it 
in  their  power  to  pay  such  a  debt,  their  willingness  to  have  done 
so  will  be  a  pleasant  reflection.  I  am  Scotchman  enough  to  hate 
the  breaking  up  of  family  ties,  and  the  too  close  adherence  to 
personal  property.  For  myself,  this  event  makes  me  neither  richer 
nor  poorer  directly,  but  indirectly  it  will  permit  me  to  do  something 
for  my  poor  brother  Tom's  family,  besides  pleasing  myself  in  *pZan<- 
ings,  and  policies,  and  biggings,*  *  with  a  safe  conscience. 

"  There  is  another  thing  I  have  to  whisper  to  your  faithful  ear. 
Our  fat  iriend,  being  desirous  to  honor  Literature  in  my  unworthy 
person,  has  intimated  to  me,  by  his  organ  the  Doctor,  that,  with 
consent  ample  and  unanimous  of  all  the  potential  voices  of  all  his 
ministers,  each  more  happy  than  another  of  course  on  so  joyful  an 
occasion,  he  proposes  to  dub  me  Baronet.  It  would  be  easy  saying 
a  parcel  of  fine  things  about  my  contempt  of  rank,  and  so  forth  ; 
but  although  I  would  not  have  gone  a  step  out  of  my  way  to  have 
asked,  or  bought,  or  begged,  or  borrowed  a  distinction,  which  to 
me  personally  will  rather  be  inconvenient  than  otherwise,  yet, 
coming  as  it  does  directly  from  the  source  of  feudal  honors,  and  as 
an  honor,  I  am  really  gratified  with  it ; — especially  as  it  is  inti- 
mated, that  it  is  his  Royal  Highness's  pleasure  to  heat  the  oven  for 
me  expressljr,  without  waiting  till  he  has  some  new  batch  of  Bar- 
onets ready  in  dough.  In  plain  English,  I  am  to  be  gazetted  per 
86,  My  poor  friend  Carpenter's  bequest  to  my  family  has  taken 
away  a  certain  degree  of  impecuniosity,  a  necessity  of  saving 
cheese-parings  and  candle-ends,  which  always  looks  inconsistent 
with  any  little  pretension  to  rank.  But  as  tlungs  now  stand.  Ad- 
vance banners  in  the  name  of  God  and  Saint  Andrew.  Remember, 
I  anticipate  the  jest,  'I  like  not  such  grinning  honors  as  Sir  Wal- 
ter hath.'t  After  all,  if  one  must  speak  foi;  &emselves,  I  have  my 
quarters  and  emblazonments,  free  of  all  stain  but  Border  theft  and 
High  Treason,  which  I  hope  are  gentlemanlike  crimes  ;  and  I  hope 
Sir  Walter  Scott  will  not  sound  worse  than  Sir  Humphrey '  Davy, 
though  my  merits  are  as  much  under  his,  in  point  of  utility,  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  But  a  name  is  something,  and  mine  is  the 
better  of  the  two.    Set  down  this  flourish  to  the  account  of  national 

*  I  believe  this  is  a  quotation  from  some  old  Scots  Chronicler  on  the 
character  of  King  James  V. 

t  Sir  Walter  Blunt— 1  King  Henry  IV.  Act  V.  Scene  3. 
VOL.    IV.    *  14 
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and  provincial  pride,  for  you  must  know  we  have  more  Messieurs 
de  Sotenville*  in  our  Border  counties  than  any  where  else  in  the 
Lowlands — ^I  cannot  say  for  the  Highlands.  The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  greatly  to  my  joy,  resolves  to  France  for  a  season.  Adam 
Ferguson  goes  with  him,  to  glad  him  by  the  way.  Charlotte  and 
the  young  folks  join  in  kind  compliments.    Most  truly  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

A  few  additional  circumstances  are  given  in  a  letter  of 
the  same  week  to  Joanna  Baillie.  To  her,  after  mention- 
ing the  testamentary  provisions  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  Scott 
says, — 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

**  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  secret  I  have  changed  my 
mind,  or  rather  existing  circumstances  have  led  to  my  altering  my 
opinions,  in  a  case  of  sublunary  honor.  I  have  now  before  me 
Lord  Sidmouth's  letter,  containing  the  Prince's  gracious  and  unso- 
licited intention  to  give  me  a  Baronetcy.  It  will  neither  make  me 
better  nor  worse  than  I  feel  myself — ^in  fact,  it  will  be  an  encum- 
brance rather  than  otherwise ;  but  it  may  be  of  consequence  to 
Walter,  for  the  title  is  worth  something  in  the  army,  although  not  in 
a  learned  profession.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Scott  of  Har- 
den, who,  as  tlie  heads  of  ray  clan,  and  the  sources  of  my  gentry, 
are  good  juliges  of  what  I  ought  to  do,  have  both  given  me  their 
earnest  opinion  to  accept  of  an  honor  directly  derived  from  the 
source  of  honor,  and  neither  begged  nor  bought,  as  is  the  usual 
fashion.  Several  of  my  ancestors  bore  the  title  in  the  17th  centu- 
ry ;  and,  were  it  of  consequence,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  decent  and  respectable  persons  who  connect  me  with  that 
period  when  they  carried  into  the  field,  like  Madoc, 

*  The  crescent,  at  whose  gleam  the  Cwmhrian  oft, 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  his  horn' — 

so  that,  as  a  gentleman,  I  may  stand  on  as  good  a  footing  as  other 
new  creations.  Respecting  the  reasons  peculiar  to  myself,  which 
have  made  the  Prince  show  his  respect  for  general  literature  in  my 
person,  I  cannot  be  a  good  judge,  and  your  friendly  zeal  will  make 
you  a  partial  one :  the  purpose  is  fair,  honorable,  and  creditable  to 
the  Sovereign,  even  though  it  should  number  him  among  the  mon- 
archs  who  made  blunders  in  literary  patronage.  You  know  Pope 
says — 

*  The  Hero  William,  and  the  Martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned  Quarles.t 

So  let  the  intention  sanctify  the  error,  if  there  should  be  one,  on 

^ X 

'  '  '  111  ■■  ■  ^— ^B^— ^i^^i^a^B^  M      III    M       ^^^^^.^^ 

*  See  Moliere's  "  George  Dandin." 

t  Imitations  of  Horace,  B.  ii.  Ep.  1.  v.  386. 
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this  great  occasion.  The  time  of  this  grand  affair  is  uncertain  ;  it 
is  coupled  with  an  invitation  to  London,  which  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  me  to  accept,  unless  it  should  happen  that  I  am  called 
to  come  up  by  the  affairs  of  poor  Carpenter's  estate.  Indeed,  the 
prospects  of  my  children  form  the  pnncipal  reason  for  a  change  of 
sentiments  upon  this  flattering  offer,  joined  to  my  belief  that, 
though  I  may  still  be  a  scribbler  from  inveterate  habit,  I  shall 
hardly  engage  again  in  any  work  of  consequence. 

"  We  had  a  delightful  visit  from  the  Richardsons,  only  rather 
too  short ;  he  will  give  you  a  picture  of  Abbotsford,  but  not  as  it 
exists  in  my  mind's  eye,  waving  with  all  its  future  honors.  The 
pinasters  are  thriving  very  well,  and  in  a  year  or  two  more  Joan- 
na's Bower  will  be  worthy  of  the  name.  At  present  it  is  like  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's  portrait,  which  hovered  between  its  resem- 
blance to  the  good  knight  and  to  a  Saracen.  Now  the  said  bower 
has  still  such  a  resemblance  to  its  original  character  of  a  gravel- 
pit,  that  it  is  not  fit  to  be  shown  to  *  bairns  and  fools,'  who,  accord- 
ing to  our  old  canny  proverb,  should  never  see  half-done  work ; 
but  Nature,  if  she  works  slowly,  works  surely,  and  your  laurels  at 
Abbotsford  will  soon  flourish  as  fair  as  those  you  have  won  on 
Parnassus.  I  rather  fear  that  a  quantity  of  game,  which  was^ 
shipped  awhile  ago  at  Inverness  for  the  Doctor,  never  reached  him : 
it  is  rather  a  transitory  commodity  in  London ;  there  were  ptarmi- 
gan, grouse,  and  black  game.  I  shall  be  grieved  if  they  have 
miscarried.  My  health,  thank  God,  continues  as  strong  as  at  any 
period  in  my  life  ;  only  I  think  of  rule  and  diet  more  than  I  used 
to  do,  and  observe,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  the  advice  of  my  friend- 
ly physician,  who  took  such  kind  care  of  me ;  my  best  respects 
attend  him,  Mrs.  Baillie,  and  Mrs.  Agnes.  Ever,  my  dear  friend, 
most  faithfully  yours,  W  S  " 

In  the  next  of  these  letters  Scott  alludes,  among  other 
things,  to  a  scene  of  innocent  pleasure  which  I  often  wit- 
nessed afterwards.  The  whole  of  the  ancient  ceremonial 
of  the  daft  days,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  obtained 
respect  at  Abbotsford.  He  said  it  was  uncanny ,  and  would 
certainly  have  felt  it  very  uncomfortable,  not  to  welcome 
the  new  year,  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  a  few  old 
friends,  with  the  immemorial  libation  of  a  hei  pint ;  but,  of 
all  the  consecrated  ceremonies  of  the  time,  none  gave  him 
such  delight  as  the  visit  which  he  received  as  Laird  from 
all  the  children  on  his  estate,  on  the  last  morning  of  every 
December — when,  in  the  words  of  an  obscure  poet  often 
quoted  by  him, 

"  The  cottage  bairns  sing  blithe  and  gay 
At  the  ha  door  for  hogmanay.* 
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"  To  Miss  Joanna  BaiUie,  HampsteacL 

"  Abbotsford,  Ist  Januaiy,  1819. 
**  My  dear  Friend, 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  Ten  brace  of  ptarmigan 
sailed  from  Inverness  about  the  24th,  directed  for  Dr.  Baillie  ;  if 
they  should  have  reached,  I  hope  you  would  seize  some  for  your- 
self and  friends,  as  I  learn  the  Doctor  is  on  duty  at  Windsor.  I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  vessel,  but  they  were  addressed  to 
Dr.  Baillie,  London,  which  I  trust  was  enough,  for  there  are  not 
two.  The  Doctor  has  been  exercising  his  skill  upon  my  dear 
friend  and  chief,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  to  whom  I  am  more  at- 
tached than  to  any  person  beyond  the  reach  of  my  own  family,  and 
has  advised  him  to  do  what,  by  my  earnest  advice,  he  ought  to  have 
done  three  years  ago — namely,  to  go  to  Lisbon :  he  left  this  vicinity 
with  mu3h  reluctance  to  go  to  Thoulouse,  but,  if  he  will  be  ad- 
vised, should  not  stop  save  in  Portugal  or  the  south  of  Spain. 
The  Duke  is  one  of  those  retired  and  high-spirited  men  who  will 
never  be  known  until  the  world  asks  what  became  of  the  huge  oak 
that  grew  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  sheltered  such  an  extent  of 
ground.  During  the  late  distress,  though  his  own  immense  rents 
remained  in  arrears,  and  though  I  know  he  was  pinched  for  money, 
as  all  men  were,  but  more  especially  the  possessors  of  entailed 
estates,  he  absented  hiaiself  from  London  in  order  to  pay  with 
ease  to  himself  the  laborers  employed  on  his  various  estates. 
These  amounted  (for  I  have  often  seen  the  roll,  and  helped  to 
check  it)  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  working  at  day  wages, 
each  of  whom,  on  a  moderate  average,  might  maintain  three  per- 
sons, since  the  single  men  have  mothers,  sisters,  and  aged  or  very 
young  relations  to  protect  and  assist  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  even  a  small  sum,  comparatively,  will  do  in  supporting  the 
Scottish  laborer,  who  is,  in  his  natural  state,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best,  most  intelligent,  and  kind-hearted  of  human  beings ;  and,  in 
truth,  I  have  limited  my  other  habits  of  expense  very  much  since  I 
fell  into  the  habit  of  employing  mine  honest  people.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  about  a  hundred  children,  being  almost  entirely 
supported  by  their  fathers'  or  brothers'  labor,  come  down  yesterday 
to  dance  to  the  pipes,  and  get  a  piece  of  cake  and  bannock,  and 
pence  a  piece,  (no  very  deadly  largess,)  in  honor  of  hogmanay,  I 
declare  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  when  I  thought  the  poor  fel- 
lows who  kfept  these  children  so  neat,  and  well  taught,  and  well 
behaved,  were  slaving  the  whole  day  for  eighteen  pence  or  twenty 
pence  at  the  most,  I  was  ashamed  of  their  gratitude,  and  of  their 
becks  and  bows.  But,  after  all,  one  does  what  one  can  ;  and  it  is 
better  twenty  families  should  be  comfortable,  according  to  their 
wishes  and  habits,  than  half  that  number  should  be  raised  above 
their  situation.  Besides,  like  Fortunio  in  the  fairy  tale,  I  have  my 
gifted  men — ^the  best  wrestler  and  cudgel-player — tiie  best  runner 
and  leaper— the  best  shot  in  the  little  district ;  and,  as  I  am  par- 
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tial  to  all  manly  and  athletic  exercises,  these  are  ^eat  favorites, 
being  otherwise  decent  persons,  and  bearing  their  faculties  meek- 
ly. All  this  smells*  of  sad  egotism  ;  but  what  can  I  write  to  you 
about  save  what  is  uppermost  in  my  own  thoughts  ?  And  here  am 
I,  thinning  old  plantations  and  planting  new  ones ;  now  undoing 
what  has  been  done,  and  now  doing  what  I  suppose  no  one  would 
do  but  myself;  and  accomplishing  all  my  magical  transformations 
by  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  aforesaid  genii,  conjured  up  to  my  aid 
at  eighteen  pence  a  day.  There  is  no  one  with  me  but  my  wife, 
to  whom  the  change  of  scene  and  air,  with  the  facility  of  easy  and 
uninterrupted  exercise,  is  of  service.  The  young  people  remain 
in  Edinburgh  to  look  after  their  lessons,  and  Walter,  though  pas- 
sionately fond  of  shooting,  only  staid  three  days  with  us,  his  mind 
running  entirely  on  mathematics  and  fortification,  French  and  Ger- 
man. One  of  the  excellences  of  Abbotsford  is  very  bad  pens  and 
ink ;  and  besides,  this  being  New  Year's  Day,  and  my  writing- 
room  above  the  servants'  hall,  the  progress  of  my  correspondence 
is  a  little  interrupted  by  the  Piper  singing  Gaelic  songs  to  the  ser- 
vants, and  their  applause  in  consequence.  Adieu,  my  good  and 
indulgent  friend ;  the  best  influences  of  the  New  Year  attend  you 
and  yours,  who  so  well  deserve  all  that  they  can  bring.  Most 
afiectiontitely  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

Before  quitting  the  year  1818,  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  among  Scott's  miscellaneous  occupations  in  its 
autumn,  he  found  time  to  contribute  some  curious  materi- 
als toward  a  new  edition  of  Burt's  Letters  from  the  North 
of  Scotland,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Robert  Jameson.  During  the  winter 
session  he  appears  to  have  made  little  progress  with  his 
novel ;  his  painful  seizures  of  cramp  were  again  recurring 
frequently,  and  he  probably  thought  it  better  to  allow  the 
story  of  Lammermoor  to  lie  over  until  his  health  should  be 
reestablished.  In  the  mean  time  he  drew  up  a  set  of 
topographical  and  historical  essays,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  splendidly  illus- 
trated work,  entitled  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland.* 
But  he  did  this  merely  to  gratify  his  own  love  of  the  sub- 

Est,  and  because,  well  or  ill,  he  must  be  doing  something, 
e  declmed  all   pecuniary  recompense ;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  success  of  the  publication  was  secure,  accepted 

*  These  charming  essays  are  now  reprinted  in  bis  Miscellaneous 
Prose  Works,  (Edit.  1834,)  vol.  vii. 
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from  the  proprietors  some  of  the  beautiful  drawiogs  by 
Turner,  Thomson,  and  other  artists,  which  had  been  pre* 
pared  to  accompany  his  text.  These  drawings  are  now  in 
the  little  breakfast-room  at  Abbotsford — ^the  same  which 
had  been  constructed  for  his  own  den,  and  which  I  found 
him  occupying  as  such  in  the  spring  of  1819. 

In  the  course  of  December,  1818,  he  also  opened  an 
important  negotiation  with  Messrs.  Constable,  which  was 
completed  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  cost  of  his 
building  had,  as  is  usual,  exceeded  his  calculation  ;  and  he 
had  both  a  large  addition  to  it,  and  some  new  purchases  of 
knd  in  view.  Moreover,  his  eldest  son  had  now  fixed  on 
the  cavalry,  in  which  service  every  step  infers  very  con- 
siderable expense.  The  details  of  this  negotiation  are  re- 
markable ;  Scott  considered  himself  as  a  very  fortunate 
man  when  Constable,  who  at  first  offered  £10,000  for  all 
his  then  existing  copy-rights,  agreed  to  give  for  them 
£12,000.  Meeting  a  friend  in  the  street,  just  after  the 
deed  had  been  executed,  he  said  he  wagered  no  man  could 
guess  at  how  large  a  price  Constable  had  estimated  his 
"  eild  kye,"  (cows  barren  fi-om  age.)  The  copy-rights  thus 
transferred  were,  as  specified  in  the  instrument — 

"The  Bald  Walter  Scott,  Esq.'s  present  share,  being  the    - 
entire  copy-right,  of  Waverley. 

Guy  Mannering. 
Antiquary. 
Rob  Roy. 

Tales  of  My  Landlord,  1st  series, 
do.  2d  series, 

do.  3d  series. 

Bridal  of  Triermain. 
Harold  the  Dauntless. 
Sir  Tristrem. 
Roderick  Collection. 
Paul's  Lettera 
Do.  being  one  eighth  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
Do.  being  one  half  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Do.  being  one  half  of  Rokeby. 
Do.  being  one  half  of  the  Lord  of  the  Mes." 

The  instrument  contained  a  clause,  binding  Messrs. 
Constable  never  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  author  of  Wa- 
veriey  duriutig  his  life,  under  a  penalty  of  £200a 


Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 
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I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  had  these  booksellers 
fulfilled  their  part  of  this  agreement,  by  paying  off,  prior  to 
their  insolvency  in  1826,  the  whole  bonds  for  £12,000, 
which  they  signed  on  the  2d  of  February,  1819,  no  inter- 
est in  the  copy-rights  above  specified  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  revert  to  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  but  more  of 
this  in  due  season. 

He  alludes  to  the  progress  of  the  treaty  in  the  following 
letter  to  Captain  Adam  Ferguson,  who  had,  as  has  already 
appeared,  left  Scotland  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  His 
Grace  hearing,  when  in  London,  that  one  of  the  Barons  of 
Exchequer  at  Edinburgh  meant  speedily  to  resign,  the 
Captain  had,  by  his  desire,  written  to  urge  on  Scott  the 
propriety  of  renewing  his  application  for  a  seat  on  that 
bench ;  which,  however,  Scott  at  once  refused  to  do. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  this  abstinence ;  among 
others,  he  thought  such  a  promotion  at  this  time  would 
interfere  with  a  project  which  he  had  formed  of  joining 
"  the  Chief  and  the  Aid-de-camp,"  in  the  course  of  the 
spring,  and  accomplishing  in  their  society  the  tour  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain — perhaps  of  Italy  also.  Some  such  ex- 
cursion had  been  strongly  recommended  to  him  by  his  own 
physicians,  as  the  likeliest  means  of  interrupting  those 
habits  of  sedulous  exertion  at  the  desk,  which  they  all 
regarded  as  the  true  source  of  his  recent  ailment,  and  the 
only  serious  obstacle  to  his  cure;  and  his  standing  as  a 
Clerk  of  Session,  considering  how  largely  he  had  labored 
in-  that  capacity  for  infirm  brethren,  would  have  easily 
secured  him  a  twelvemonth's  leave  of  absence  fi:om  the 
Judges  of  his  Court.  But  the  principal  motive  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  his  reluctance  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the 
then  Sheriff  of  Mid-Lothian,  his  own  and  Ferguson's  old 
friend  and  school-fellow.  Sir  William  Rae — who,  however, 
accepted  the  more  ambitious  post  of  Lord  Advocate,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

"  To  Captain  Adam  Ferguson^  Ditton  Park,  Windsor. 

"  15th  January,  1819. 

«Dear  Adam, 

**  Many  tiianks  for  your  kind  letter,  this  moment  received.    I 
would  not  for  the  world  stand  in  Jackie  (I  beg  his  pardon,  Sir 
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John)  Peartree's  way.*  He  has  merited  the  cushion  en  haut,  and 
hesitles  he  needs  it  To  me  it  would  make  little  difference  in  point 
of  income.  The  otium  cum  dignitatCj  if  it  ever  come,  will  come 
as  well  years  afler  this  arf  now.  Besides,  I  am  afraid  the  open- 
ing will  be  soon  made,  through  the  death  of  our  dear  friend  the 
Chief  Baron,  of  whose  health  the  accounts  are  unfavorable.  Im- 
mediate promotion  would  be  inconvenient  to  me,  rather  than  other- 
wise, because  I  have  the  desire,  like  an  old  fool  as  I  am,  courir  un 
peu  le  monde,  I  am  beginning  to  draw  out  from  my  literary 
commerce.  Constable  has  offered  me  £10,000  for  the  copy-rights 
of  published  works  which  have  already  produced  more  than  twice 
the  sura.  I  stand  out  for  £12,000.  Tell  this  to  the  Duke ;  he 
knows  how  I  managed  to  keep  the  hen  till  the  rainy  day  was  past. 
I  will  write  two  lines  to  Lord  Melville,  just  to  make  my  bow  for 
the  present,  resigning  any  claims  I  have  through  the  patronage  of 
my  kindest  and  best  friend,  for  1  have  no  other,  till  the  next  oppor- 
tunity. I  should  have  been  truly  vexed  if  the  Duke  had  thought 
of  writing  about  this.  I  don't  wish  to  hear  from  him  till  I  can  have 
his  account  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  I  care  so  little  how  or 
where  I  travel,  that  I  am  not  sure  at  all  whether  I  shall  not  come 
to  Lisbon  and  surprise  you,  instead  of  going  to  Italy  by  Switzer- 
land ;  that  is,  providing  the  state  of  Spain  would  allow  me,  without 
any  unreasonable  danger  of  my  throat,  to  get  from  Lisbon  to 
Madrid,  and  thence  to  Gibraltar.  I  am  determined  to  roll  a  little 
about,  for  I  have  lost  much  of  my  usual  views  of  summer  pleasure 
here.  But  I  trust  we  shall  have  one  day  the  Maid  of  Lorn,  (recov- 
ered of  her  lameness,)  and  Charlie  Stuart,  (reconciled  to  bogs,) 
and  Sibyl  Grey,  (no  longer  retrograde,)  and  the. Duke  set  up 
by  a  southern  climate,  and  his  military  and  civil  aides-de- 
camp, with  all  the  rout  of  younkers  and  dogs,  and  a  brown  hill 
side,  introductory  to  a  good  dinner  at  Bow  hill  or  Drumlanrig, 
and  a  merry  evening.  Amen,  and  God  send  it.  As  to  my  moudi 
being  stopped  with  the  froth  of  the  title,  that  is,  as  the  learned 
Partridge  says,  a  non  sequitur.  You  know  the  schoolboy's  expedi- 
ent of  first  asking  mustard  for  his  beef,  and  then  beef  for  his 
mustard.  Now,  as  they  put  the  mustard  on  my  plate,  without  my 
asking  it,  I  shall  consider  myself,  time  and  place  serving,  as 
entitled  to  ask  a  slice  of  beef;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  do  so  if  I 
cared  much  about  it ;  but  as  it  is,  I  trust  it  to  time  and  chance, 
which,  as  you,  dear  Adam,  know,  Jiave  (added  to  the  exertions  of 
kind  friends)  been  wonderful  allies  of  mine.  People  usually  wish 
their  letters  to  come  to  hand,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  receive  this 
in  Britain.  I  am  impatient  to  hear  you  have  sailed.  All  here  are 
well  and  hearty.  The  Baronet  f  and  I  propose  to  go  up  to  the 
Castle  to-morrow  to  fix  on  the  most  convenient  floor  of  the  Crown 


*  Jackie  Peartree  had,  it  seems,  been  Sir  William  Rae's  nickname  at 
the  High  School.    He  probably  owed  it  to  some  exploit  in  an  orchard, 
t  Mr.  William  Clerk. 
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House  for  your  mansion,  in  hopes  you  will  stand  treat  for  gin-grog 
and  Cheshire  cheese  on  your  return,  to  reward  our  labor.  The 
whole  expense  will  fall  within  the  Treasury  order,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  see  things  made  convenient  I  will  write  a  long  lejtter  to 
the  Duke  to  Lisbon.    Yours  ever, 

Walter  Scott." 

"  P.  S. — No  news  here,  but  that  the  goodly  hulk  of  conceit^  and 
tallow,  which  was  called  Macculloch,  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Prince's 
Street,  was  put  to  bed  dead-drunk  on  Wednesday  night,  and 
taken  out  the  next  morning  dead-by-itself-dead.  Mair  skaith  at 
Sherifimuir." 

*^  To  J.  Richardson,  Esq^  Fludyer  Street,  Westminster, 

"  Edinburgh,  18th  January,  1819. 

"  My  dear  Richardson, 

"Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  own  I  did 
mystify  Mrs.  •  *  *  ♦  »  a  little  about  the  report  you  mention ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  the  finesse  succeeded.*  She  came  up  to  me  with 
a  great  overflow  of  gratitude  for  the  delight  and  pleasure,  and  so 
forth,  which  she  owed  to  me  on  account  of  these  books.  Now,  as 
she  knew  very  well  that  I  had  never  owned  myself  the  author,  this 
was  not  polite  politeness,  and  she  had  no  right  to  force  me  up  into 
a  corner  and  compel  me  to  tell  her  a  word  more  than  I  chose,  upon 
a  subject  which  concerned  no  one  but  myself — and  I  have  no  notion 
of  being  pumped  by  any  old  dowager  Lady  of  Session,  male  or 
female.  So  I  gave  in  dilatory  defences,  under  protestation  to  add 
and  eke ;  for  I  trust,  in  learning  a  new  slang,  you  have  not  forgot 
the  old.  In  plain  words,  I  denied  the  charge,  and  as  she  insisted 
to  know  who  else  could  write  these  novels,  I  suggested  Adam 
Ferguson  as  a  person  having  all  the  information  and  capacity 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  the  inference  that  he  was  the 
author  was  of  her  own  deducing ;  and  thus  ended  her  attempt, 
notwithstanding  her  having  primed  the  pump  with  a  good  dose  of 
flattery.  It  is  remarkable,  that  among  all  my  real  friends  to  whom 
I  did  not  choose  to  communicate  this  matter,  not  one  ever  thought 
it  proper  or  delicate  to  tease  me  about  it  Respecting  th^  kni^t- 
hood,  I  can  only  say,  that  coming  as  it  does,  and  I  finding  myself 
and  my  family  in  circumstances  which  will  not  render  the  petit  titre 
ridiculous,  I  think  there  would  be  more  vanity  in  declining  than  in 
accepting  what  is  offered  to  me  by  the  express  wish  of  the  Sove- 
reign as  a  mark  of  favor  and  distinction.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  inquire  and  let  me  know  what  tlie  fees,  &c.,  of  a  baronetcy 
amount  to  ? — ^for  I  must  provide  myself  accordingly,  not  knowing 
exactly  when  this  same  title  may  descend  upon  me.  I  am  afraid 
the  sauce  is  rather  smart.  I  should  like  also  to  know  what  is  to  be 
done  respecting  registration  of  arms,  and  so  forth.    Will  you  make 

*  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Judges  is  alluded  to. 
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these  inquiries  for  me  soUo  voce  ?  I  should  not  suppose,  from  the 
persons  who  sometimes  receive  this  honor,  that  there  is  any  inquiry 
about  descent  or  genealogy  ;  mine  were  decent  enough  folks,  and 
enjoyed  the  honor  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so  I  shall  not  be 
first  of  the  title  ;  and  it  will  sound  like  that  of  a  Christian  knight, 
as  Sir  Sidney  Smith  said. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  our  immortal  Joanna  some  fortnight  since, 
when  I  was  enjoying  myself  at  Abbotsford.  Never  was  there 
such  a  season — flowers  springing,  birds  singing,  grubs  eating  the 
wheat — as  if  it  was  the  end  of  May.  After  all,  nature  had  a 
grotesque  and  inconsistent  appearance,  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing she  resembled  a  withered  beauty  who  persists  in  looking 
youthy,  and  dressing  conform  thereto.  I  thought  the  loch  should 
have  had  its  blue  frozen  surface,  and  russet  all  about  it,  instead  of 
an  unnatural  gayety  of  green.  So  much  are  we  the  children  of 
habit,  that  we  cannot  always  e^oy  thoroughly  the  alterations  which  * 

are  most  for  our  advantage.  They  have  filled  up  the  historical 
chair  here.  I  own  I  wish  it  had  been  with  our  friend  Campbell, 
whose  genius  is  such  an  honor  to  his  country.  But  he  has  cast 
anchor,  I  suppose,  in  the  south.  Your  friend,  Mrs.  Scott,  was  much 
cast  down  with  her  brother's  death.  His  bequest  to  my  family 
leaves  my  own  property  much  at  my  own  disposal,  which  is  pleas- 
ant enough.  I  was  foolish  enough  sometimes  to  be  vexed  at  the 
prospect  of  my  library  being  sold  svh  kasta,  which  is  now  less 
likely  to  happen*    I  always  am,  most  truly,  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1819,  Scott  -  witnessed  the 
fitst  representation,  on  the  Edinburgh  boards,  of  the  most 
meritorious  and  successful  of  all  the  Terry-Jications,  though 
Terry  himself  was  not  the  manufacturer.  The  drama  of 
Rob  Roy  will  never  again  be  got  up  so  well,  in  all  its  parts, 
as  it  then  was  by  William  Murray's  company  ;  the  mana- 
ger's own  Captain  Thornton  was  excellent — and  so  was 
the  Dugald  Creature  of  a  Mr.  Duff — there  was  also  a 
good  Mattie,  (about  whose  equipment,  by  the  by,  Scott 
felt  such  interest  that  he  left  his  box  between  the  Acts  to 
remind  Mr.  Murray  that  she  "  must  have  a  mantle  with  her 
lantern ;  '*)  but  the  great  and  unrivalled  attraction  was 
the  personification  of  Bailie  Jarvie  by  Charles  Mackay, 
who,  being  himself  a  native  of  Glasgow,  entered  into  the 
minutest  peculiarities  of  the  character  with  high  gusto,  and 
gave  the  west  country  dialect  in  its  most  racy  perfection. 
It  was  extremely  diverting  to  watch  the  play  of  Scott's 
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features  during  this  admirable  realization  of  his  conception ; 
and  I  must  add,  that  the  behavior  of  the  Edinburgh  audience 
on  all  such  occasions,  while  the  secret  of  the  novels  was 
preserved,  reflected  great  honor  on  their  good  taste  and 
delicacy  of  feeling.  He  seldom,  in  those  days,  entered  his 
box  without  receiving  some  mark  of  general  respect  and 
admiration ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  pretext  being  laid 
hold  of  to  connect  these  demonstrations  with  the  piece  he 
had  come  to  witness,  or,  in  short,  to  do  or  say  any  thing 
likely  to  interrupt  his  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  evening  in 
the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends.  The  Rob  Roy  had  a 
continued  run  of  forty-one  nights,  during  February  and 
March  ;  and  it  was  played  once  a  week,  at  least,  for  many 
years  afterwards.*  Mackay,  of  course,  always  selected  it 
for  his  benefit ;  and  I  now  print  from  Scott's  MS.  a  letter, 
which,  no  doubt,  reached  the  mimic  Bailie  in  the  hand- 
writing of  one  of  the  Ballantynes,  on  the  first  of  these  oc- 
currences. 

"  To  Mr,  CkarUs  Mack<xy,  Theatre-Royal^  Edinburgh. 

"  Private, 
"  Friend  Mackay, 

"  My  lawful  occasions  having  brought  me  from  my  residence 
at  Glandercleuch  to  this  great  city,  it  was  my  lot  to  fall  into  com- 
pany with  certain  friends,  who  impetrated  from  me  a  consent  to 
behold  the  stage-play,  which  hath  been  framed  forth  of  an  history 
•  entitled  Rob  (seu  potius  Robert)  Roy,  which  history,  although  it 
existeth  not  in  mine  erudite  work,  entitled  Tales  of  My  Landlord, 
hath  nathless  a  near  relation  in  style  and  structure  to  those  pleasant 
narrations.  Wherefore,  having  surmounted  those  arguments  whilk 
were  founded  upon  the  unseemliness  of  a  personage  in  my  place  and 
profession  appearing  in  an  open  stage-play  house,  and  having  but- 
toned the  terminations  of  my  cravat  into  my  bosom,  in  order  to 
preserve  mine  incognito,  and  indued  an  outer  coat  over  mine  usual 
garments,  so  that  the  hue  thereof  might  not  betray  my  calling,  I 
did  place  myself  (much  elbowed  by  tnose  who  little  knew  whom 
they  did  incommode)  in  that  place  of  the  Theatre  called  the  two- 
shilling  gallery,  and  beheld  the  show  with  great  delectation,  even 
from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  the  fall  thereof. 

*  "Between  February  15th,  1819,  and  March  14th,  1837,  Rob  Roy 
was  played  in  the  Theatre-Royal,  Edinburgh,  285  times."— L«««r/r<w» 
Mr.  JV.  Murray. 
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"Chiefly,  my  facetious  friend,  was  I  enamored  of  the  very  lively 
repreaentatioD  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  insomuch  that  I  became 
desirous  to  communicate  to  thee  my  great  admiration  thereof^ 
nothing  doubting  that  it  will  g^ve  thee  satisfaction  to  be  i4>prized 
of  the  same,  l^t  further,  in  case  thou  shouldst  be  of  that  numer- 
ous class  of  persons  who  set  less  store  by  good  words  than  good 
deeds,  and  understandinpr  that  there  is  assigned  unto  each  sta^-play- 
er,  a  specifl)  night,  called  a  benefit,  (it  will  do  thee  no  harm  to  know 
that  the  phrase  cometh  from  two  Latin  words,  bene  and  Jacio,)  on 
which  their  friends  and  patrons  show  forth  their  benevolence,  I 
now  send  thee  mine  in  the  form  of  a  five-ell  web,  (hoc  jocose,  to 
express  a  note  for  £5,)  as  a  meet  jMresent  for  the  Bailie,  himself  a 
weaver,  and  the  son  of  a  worthy  deacon  of  that  craft.  The  which 
propine  I  send  thee  in  token  that  it  is  my  purpose,  business  and 
health  permitting,  to  occupy  the  central  place  of  the  pit  on  the 
night  of  thy  said  beneficiary  or  benefit 

'^  Friend  Mackay!  from  one,  whose  profession  it  is  to  teach 
others,  thou  must  excuse  the  freedom  of  a  caution.  I  trust  tlioa 
wilt  remember  that,  as  excellence  in  thine  art  cannot  be  attained 
without  much  labor,  so  neither  can  it  be  extended,  or  even  main- 
tained, without  constant  and  unremitted  exertion;  and  farther, 
that  the  decorum  of  a  performer's  private  character  (and  it  glad- 
deth  me  to  hear  that  thine  is  respectable)  addeth  not  a  little  to  the 
value  of  his  public  exertions. 

"Finally,  in  respect  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world, — at 
least  I  have  never  received  a  wholly  faultless  version  from  the 
very  best  of  my  pupils,  I  pray  thee  not  to  let  Rob  Roy  twirl  thee 
around  in  the  ecstasy  of  thy  joy,  in  regard  it  oversteps  the  limits 
of  nature,  which  otherwise  thou  so  sedulously  preservest  in  thine 
admirable  national  portraicture  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie. — ^I  remain 
thy  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Jeuediah  Cleishbotham." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

RECURRENCE  OF  SCOTT'S  ILLNESS  —  MARCH  AND  APRIL, 
1819  — DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  —  LETTERS 
TO  CAPTAIN  FERGUSON  — LORD  MONTAGU— MR.  SOUTHEY 
—  AND  MR.  SHORTREED  —  SCOTT'S  SUFFERINGS  WHILE 
DICTATING  THE  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR  —  ANECDOTES 
BY  JAMES  BALLANTYNE,  ETC.  —  APPEARANCE  OF  THE 
THIRD  SERIES  OF  TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD,  IN  JUNE  — 
ANECDOTE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  BUCHAN. 

It  had  been  Scott's  purpose  to  spend  the  Easter  vacation 
in  London,  and  receive  his  baronetcy ;  but  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  serious  recurrence  of  the  malady  which  so 
much  alarmed  his  friends  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1817, 
and  which  had  continued  ever  since  to  torment  him  at  inter- 
vals. The  subsequent  correspondence  will  show  that  afflic- 
tions of  various  sorts  were  accumulated  on  his  head  at  the 
same  period : — 

"  To  the  Lord  Montagu^  Ditton  Park,  Windsor, 

.  «  My  dear  Lord,  "  Edinburgh,  4th  March,  1819. 

"  The  Lord  President  tells  me  he  has  a  letter  from  his  son, 
Captain  Charles  Hope,  R.  N.,  who  had  just  taken  leave  of  our 
High  Chief,  upon  the  deck  of  the  Liffey.  He  had  not  seen  the 
Duke  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  pleasingly  surprised  to  find  his 
healtli  and  general  appearance  so  very  much  improved.  For  my 
part,  having  watched  him  with  such  unremitting  attention,  I  feel 
very  confident  in  the  effect  of  a  change  of  air  and  of  climate.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  find  the  Duke  has  received  an  answer 
from  me  respecting  a  matter  about  which  he  was  anxious,  and  on 
which  I  could  make  his  mind  quite  easy.  His  Grace  wished  Adam 
Ferguson  to  assist  -him  as  his  confidential  secretary ;  and  with  all 
the  scrupulous  delicacy  that  belongs  to  his  character,  he  did  not 
like  to  propose  this,  except  through  my  medium  as  a  common 
friend.  Now,  I  can  answer  for  Adam,  as  I  can  for  myself,  that  he 
will  have  the  highest  pleasure  in  giving  assistance  m  every  pos- 
sible way  the  Duke  can  desire ;  and  if  forty  years'  intimacy  can 
entitle  one  man  to  speak  for  another,  I  beliete  the  Duke  can  find 
no  where  a  person  so  highly  qualified  for  such  a  confidential  situa- 
tion. He  was  educated  for  business,  understands  it  well,  and  was 
long  a  military  secretary — ^his  temper  and  manners  your  Lordship 

VOL.    IV.  15 
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can  judge  as  well  as  I  can,  and  his  worth  and  honor  are  of  the 
very  first  water.  I  confess  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Duke 
should  wish  to  continue  the  connection  even  afterwards,  for  I  have 
often  tliought  that  two  hours'  letter-writing,  which  is  his  Grace's 
daily  allowance,  is  rather  worse  than  the  duty  of  a  Clerk  of  Ses- 
sion, because  there  is  no  vacation.  Much  of  this  might  surely  be 
saved  by  an  intelligent  friend  on  whose  style  of  expression,  pru- 
dence, and  secrecy,  his  Grace  could  put  perfect  reliance.  Two 
words  marked  on  any  letter  by  his  own  hand,  would  enable  such 
a  person  to  refuse  more  or  less  positively — ^to  grant  directly  or  con- 
ditionally— or,  in  short,  to  maintain  the  exterior  forms  of  the  very 
troublesome  and  extensive  correspondence  which  his  Grace's  high 
situation  entails  upon  him.  I  think  it  is  Mons.  Le  Due  de  Saint^ 
Simon  who  tells  us  of  one  of  Louis  XIV.'s  ministers  qui  avoU  la 
plume — which  he  explains,  by  saying,  it  was  his  duty  to  imitate  the 
King's  hand- writing  so  closely,  as  to  be  almost  undistinguishable, 
and  make  him  on  all  occasions  oarZer^r^^  noblemenL  I  wonder  how 
the  Duke  gets  on  without  such  a  friend.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, I  am  glad  I  can  assure  him  of  Ferguson's  willing  and  ready 
assistance  while  abroad ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  stiU  farther  that 
he  had  got  that  assurance  before  they  sailed,  for  tedious  hours 
occur  on  board  of  ship,  when  it  will  serve  as  a  relief  to  talk  over 
any  of  the  private  affairs  which  the  Duke  wishes  to  intrust  to 
him. 

"  1  have  been  very  unwell  from  a  visitation  of  my  old  enemy 
the  cramp  in  my  stomach,  which  much  resembles,  as  I  conceive, 
the  prodess  by  which  the  ddl  would  make  one's  king^s-hood  into  a 
spleuchan^*  according  to  the  anathema  of  Burns.  Unfortunately, 
the  opiates  which  the  medical  people  think  indispensable  to  relieve 
spasms,  bring  on  a  habit  of  body  which  has  to  be  counteracted  by 
medicines  of  a  different  tendency,  so  as  to  produce  a  most  disa- 
greeable see-saw — a  kind  of  pull-devil,  pull-baker  contention,  the 
field  of  battle  being  my  unfortunate  pr(Bcordia.  Or,  to  say  truth, 
it  reminds  me  of  a  certain  Indian  king  I  have  read  of  in  an  old 
voyage,  to  whom  the  captain  of  an  European  ship  generously  pre- 
sented a  lock  and  key,  with  which  the  sable  potentate  was  so  much 
delighted,  that  to  the  great  neglect  both  of  his  household  duties 
and  his  affairs  of  state,  he  spent  a  whole  month  in  the  repeated 
operation  of  locking  and  unlocking  his  back-door.  I  am  better  to- 
day, and  I  trust  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  these  alternations, 
which  are  much  less  agreeable  in  my  case  than  in  that  of  the  Sa- 
chem aforesaid  ;  and  I  still  hope  to  be  in  London  in  April. 

"  I  will  write  to  the  Duke  regularly,  for  distance  of  place  acts  in 
a  contrary  ratio  on  the  mind  and  on  the  eye :  trifles,  instead  of 
being  diminished,  as  in  prospect,  become  important  and  interest- 


*  Kin^'s'kond—**  The  second  of  the  four  stomachs  of  ruminating 
animals.  JAMEsos.—Splffuchm'—The  Gaelic  name  of  the  Hiirhland- 
er  s  tobaccp-pouch. 
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ing,  and  therefore  he  shall  have  a  budget  of  them.  Hogg  is  here 
busy  with  his  Jacobite  songs.  I  wish  he  may  get  handsomely 
through,  for  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  history,  and  it  is  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  read -in  order  that  you  may  write.*  I  give  him  all  the 
help  I  can,  but  he  sometimes  poses  me.  For  instance,  he  came  yes- 
terday, open  mouth,  inquiring  what  great  dignified  clergyman  had 
distinguished  himself  at  Killiecrankie — not  exactly  the  scene 
where  one  would  have  expected  a  churchman  to  shine — and  I 
found,  with  some  diflSculty,  that  he  had  mistaken  Major-General 
Canon,  called,  in  Kennedy's  Latin  song,  Canonicus  GaUovidien- 
sisy  for  the  canon  of  a  cathedral.  Ex  ungue  leonem*  Ever,  my 
dear  Lord,  your  truly  obliged  and  faithful 

Walter  Scott." 

Before  this  letter  reached  Lord  Montagu,  his  brother  had 
*  sailed  for  Lisbon.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  placed 
his  house  in  that  capital  (the  Palace  das  Kecessidades)  at 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  disposal ;  and  in  the  affectionate 
care  and  cheerful  society  of  Captain  Ferguson,  the.  invalid 
had  every  additional  source  of  comfort  that  his  friends 
could  have  wished  for  him.  But  the  malady  had  gone  too 
far  to  be  arrested  by  a  change  of  climate ;  and  the  letter 
which  he  had  addressed  to  Scott,  when  about  to  embark  at 
Portsmouth,  is  endorsed  with  these  words : — "  The  last  I 
ever  received  from  my  dear  friend  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
— Alas  !  alas  ! "  The  principal  object  of  this  letter  was 
to  remind  Scott  of  his  promise  to  sit  to  Raebum  for  a  por- 
trait, to  be  hung  up  in  that  favorite  residence  where  the 
Duke  had  enjoyed  most  of  his  society.  "  My  prodigious 
undertaking,"  writes  his  Grace,  "  of  a  west  wing  at  Bow- 
hill,  is  begun.  A  library  of  forty-one  feet  by  twenty-one, 
is  to  be  added  to  the  present  drawing-room.  A  space  for 
one  picture  is  reserved  over  the  fire-place,  and  in  this  warm 
situation  I  intend  to  place  the  Guardian  of  Literature.     I 

*  '*  I  am  sure  I  produced  two  volumes  of  Jacobite  Relics,  such  as 
no  man  in  Scotland  or  England  could  have  produced  but  myself." 
So  says  Hogg,  ipse — see  his  Autobiography ,  1832,  p.  88.  I  never  saw 
the  Shepherd  so  elated  as  he  was  on  the  appearance  of  a  very  severe 
article  on  this  book  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  for,  to  his  exquisite 
delight,  the  hostile  critic  selected  K)r  exceptive  encomium  one  ^'  old 
Jacobite  strain,  viz.  Donald  M'Gillavry,"  which  Hogg  had  fabricated 
the  year  before.  Scott,  too,  enjoyed  this  joke  almost  as  much  as  the 
Shepherd. 
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should  be  happy  to  have  my  friend  Maida  appear.  It  is 
now  almost  proverbial,  ^Walter  Scott  and  his  Dog.' 
Raeburn  should  be  warned  that  I  am  as  well  acquainted 
with  my  friend's  hands  and  arms  as  with  his  nose — and 
Vandyke  was  of  my  opinion.  Many  of  R.'s  works  are 
shamefully  finished — the  face  studied,  but  every  thing  else 
neglected.  This  is  a  fair  opportunity  of  producing  some- 
tliing  really  worthy  of  his  skill." 

I  shall  insert  by  and  by  Scott's  answer — ^which  never 
reached  the  Duke's  hand — with  another  letter  of  the  same 
date  to  Captain  Ferguson ;  but  I  must  first  introduce  one, 
addressed  a  fortnight  earlier,  to  Mr.  Sou  they,  who  had  been 
distressed  by  the  accounts  he  received  of  Scott's  health 
from  an  American  traveller,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  of  Boston 
— a  friendy-^nd  worthy  to  be  such,  of  Mr.  Washington 
Irving.  The  Poet  Laureate,  by  the  way,  had  adverted 
also  to  an  impudent  trick  of  a  London  bookseller,  who 
shortly  before  this  tin^e  announced  certain  volumes  of  Grub 
Street  manufacture,  as  "  A  New  Series  of  the  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,"  and  who,  when  John  Ballantyne,  as  the  "  agent 
for  the  Author  of  Waverley,"  published  a  declaration  that 
the  volumes  thus  advertised  were  not  from  that  writer's 
pen,  met  John's  declaration  by  an  audacious  rejoinder — 
impeaching  his  authority,  and  asserting  that  nothing,  but 
the  personal  appearance  in  the  field  of  the  gentleman  for 
whom  Ballantyne  pretended  to  act,  could  shake  his  belief 
that  he  was  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  true  Simon  Pure. 
This  affair  gave  considerable  uneasiness  at  the  time,  and 
for  a  moment  the  dropping ,  of  Scott's  mask  seems  to  have 
been  pronounced  advisable  by  both  Ballantyne  and  Con- 
stable. But  he  was  not  to  be  worked  upon  by  such  means 
as  these.  He  calmly  replied,  "The  author  who  lends 
himself  to  such  a  trick  must  be  a  blockhead — ^let  them  pub- 
lish, and  that  will  serve  our  turn  better  than  any  thing  we 
ourselves  could  do."  I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  the 
"tales,"  which,  being  published  accordingly,  fell  stillborn 
from  the  press.  Mr.  Southey  had  likewise  dropped  some 
allusions  to  another  newspaper  story  of  Scott's  being  seri- 
ously engaged  in  a  dramatic  work ;  a  rumor  which  proba- 
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bly  originated  in  the  assistance  he  had  lent  to  Terry  in 
some  of  the  recent  highly  popular  adaptations  of  his  novels 
to  the  purposes  of  the  stage ;  though  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  hint  of  the  Devorgoil  matter  may  have  tran- 
spired. "  It  is  reported,"  said  the  Laureate,  "  that  you  are 
about  to  bring  forth  a  play,  and  I  am  greatly  in  hopes  that  it 
may  be  true ;  for  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  in  this  course  you 
might  run  as  brilliant  a  career  as  you  have  already  done  in 
narrative — both  in  prose  and  rhyme  ; — for  as  for  believing 
you  have  a  double  in  the  field — ^not  I !  Those  same 
powers  would  be  equally  certain  of  success  in  the  drama, 
and  were  you  to  give  them  a  dramatic  direction,  and  reign 
for  a  third  seven  years  upon  the  stage,  you  will  stand  alpne 
in  literary  history.  Indeed  already  I  believe  that  no  man 
ever  afforded  so  much  delight  to  so  great  a  number  of  his 
contemporaries  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  Scott,  and  believe  me  ever  yours  affection- 
ately, R.  S."  Mr.  Southey's  letter  had  further  announced 
his  wife's  safe  delivery  of  a  son  ;  the  approach  of  the  con- 
clusion of  his  History  of  Brazil ;  and  his  undertaking  of 
the  Life  of  Wesley. 

To  Robert  Sovihey,  Esq.,  Keswick,  Cumberland, 

"  Abbotsford,  4tli  April,  1819. 

"  My  dear  Southey, 

"  Tidings  from  you  must  be  always  acceptable,  even  were  the 
bowl  in  the  act  of  breaking  at  the  fountain — and  my  health  is  at 
present  very  toUerish.  I  have  gone  through  a  cruel  succession  of 
spasms  and  sickness,  which  have  terminated  in  a  special  fit  of  the 
jaundice,  so  that  I  might  sit  for  the  image  of  Plutus,  the  god  of 
specie,  so  far  as  complexion  goes.  I  shall  like  our  American  ac- 
quaintance the  better  that  he  has  sharpened  your  remembrance  ot 
me,  but  he  is  also  a  wondrous  fellow  for  romantic  lore  and  antiqua- 
rian research,  considering  his  country.  I  have  now  seen  four  or 
five  well-lettered  Americans,  ardent  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
iree  from  the  ignorance  and  forward  presumption  which  distin- 
guish many  of  their  countrymen.  I  hope  they  will  inoculate  their 
country  with  a  love  of  letters,  so  nearly  allied  to  a  desire  of  peace 
and  a  sense  of  public  justice, — virtues  to  which  the  great  Transat- 
lantic community  is  more  strange  than  could  be  wished.  Accept 
my  best  and  most  sincere  wishes  for  the  health  and  strength  of 
your  latest  pledge  of  affection.    When  I  think  what  you  have 

15* 
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already  suffered,  I  can  imagine  with  what  mixture  of  feelings  this 
event  must  necessarily  affect  you ;  but  you  need  not  to  be  told 
that  we  are  in  better  guidance  than  our  own.  I  trust  in  God  this 
late  blessing  will  be  permanent,  and  inherit  your  talents  and  vir- 
tues. When  I  look  around  me,  and  see  how  many  men  seem  to 
make  it  their  pride  to  misuse  high  qualifications,  can  I  be  less  in- 
terested than  I  truly  am,  in  the  fate  of  one  who  has  uniformly 
dedicated  his  splendid  powers  to  maintaining  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  ?  I  am  very  angry  at  the  time  you  are  to  be  in  London, 
as  I  must  be  there  in  about  a  fortnight,  or  so  soon  as  I  can  shake 
off  this  depressing  complaint,  and  it  would  add  not  a  little  that  I 
should  meet  you  Uiere.  My  chief  purpose  is  to  put  my  eldest  son 
into  the  army.  I  could  have  wished  he  had  chosen  another  profes- 
sion, but  have  no  title  to  combat  a  choice  which  would  have  been 
my  own  had  my  lameness  permitted.  Walter  has  apparently  the 
dispositions  and  habits  fitted  for  the  military  profession — a  very 
quiet  and  steadv  temper,  an  attachment  to  mathematics  and  theif 
application,  good  sense,  and  uncommon  personal  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, with  address  in  most  exercises,  particularly  horsemanship. 

"  —  I  had  written  thus  far  last  week  when  I  was  interrupted, 
first  by  the  arrival  of  our  friend  Ticknor  with  Mr.  Cogswell,  anotli- 
er  well-accomplished  Yankee — (by  the  by,  we  have  them  of  all 
sorts,  e.  g.  one  Mr.  **********,  rather  a  fine  man,  whom  the  girls 
have  christened,  with  some  humor,  the  Yankee  Doodle  Dandie,) 
They  have  had  Tom  Drum's  entertainment,  for  I  have  been  seized 
with  one  or  two  successive  crises  of  my  cruel  malady,  lasting,  in 
the  utmost  anguish,  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  If  I  had  not  the 
strength  of  a  team  of  horses,  I  could  never  have  fought  through 
it,  ana  through  the  heavy  fire  of  medical  artillery,  scarce  less  ex- 
hausting— ^for  bleeding,  blistering,  calomel,  and  ipecacuanha,  have 
gone  on  without  intermission — ^whUe,  during  the  agony  of  the 
spasms,  laudanum  became  necessary  in  the  most  liberal  doses, 
though  inconsistent  with  the  general  treatment.  I  did  not  lose  my 
senses,  because  I  resolved  to  keep  them,  but  T  thought  once  or 
twice  they  would  have  gone  overboard,  top  and  top-gallant.  I 
should  be  a  great  fool,  and  a  most  ungrateful  wretch,  to  complain 
of  such  inflictions  as  these.  My  life  has  been,  in  all  its  private  and 
public  relations,  as  fortunate  perhaps  as  was  ever  lived,  up  to  this 
period ;  and,  whether  pain  or  misfortune  may  lie  behind  the  dark 
curtain  of  futurity,  I  am  already  a  sufi5cient  debtor  to  the  bounty 
of  Providence  to  be  resigned  to  it  Fear  is  an  evil  that  has  never 
mixed  with  my  nature ;  nor  has  even  unwonted  good  fortune  ren- 
dered my  love  of  life  tenacious  ;  and  so  I  can  look  forward  to  the 
possible  conclusion  of  these  scenes  of  agony  with  reasonable  equa- 
nimity, and  suffer  chiefly  through  the  sympathetic  distress  of  my 
family. 

, "  Other  ten  days  have  passed  away,  for  I  would  not  send 

this  Jeremiad  to  tease  you,  while  its  termination  seemed  doubtfuL 
For  the  present, 
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*The  game  is  done — ^I*ve  won,  IVe  won, 
Qtiotn  she,  and  whistles  thrice.'  * 

I  am  this  day,  for  tiie  first  time,  free  from  the  relics  of  my  disorder, 
and,  except  in  point  of  weakness,  perfectly  well.  But  no  broken- 
down  hunter  had  ever  so  many  sprung  sinews,  whelks  and  bruises. 
I  am  like  Sancho  after  the  doughty  aSair  of  the  Yanguesian  Car- 
riers, and  all  through  the  unnatural  twisting  of  the  muscles  under 
the  influence  of  tnat  Goule,  the  cramp.  1  must  be  swathed  in 
Croulard  and  Rosemary  spirits — prohatum  est, 

"I  shall  not  fine  and  renew  a  lease  of  popularity  upon  the 
stage.  To  write  for  low,  ill-informed,  and  conceited  actors,  whom 
you  must  please,  for  your  success  is  necessarily  at  their  mercy,  I 
-cannot  away  with.  How  would  you,  or  how  do  you  think  I  should, 
relish  being  the  object  of  such  a  letter  as  Keanf  wrote  t'other  day 
to  a  poor  author,  who,  though  a  pedantic  blockhead,  had,  at  least, 
the  right  to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman  by  a  copper-laced,  two- 
penny tear-mouth,  rendered  mad  by  conceit  and  success  ?  Be- 
4sides,  if  this  objection  were  out  of  the  way,  I  do  not  think  the  char- 
acter of  the  audience  in  London  is  such  that  one  could  have  the 
least  pleasure  in  pleasing  them.  One  half  come  to  prosecute  their 
debaucheries  so  openly  that  it  would  degrade  a  bagnio ;  another 
€et  to  snooze  off  their  beef-steaks  and  port  wine  ;  a  third  are  crit- 
ics of  the  fourth  column  of  the  newspaper ;  fashion,  wit,  or  litera- 
ture, there  is  not ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  would  far  rather  write 
verses  for  mine  honest  friend  Punch  and  his  audience.  The  only 
thing  that  could  tempt  me  to  be  so  silly,  would  be  to  assist  a 
friend  in  such  a  degrading  task,  who  was  to  have  the  whole  profit 
and  shame  of  it 

"  Have  you  seen  decidedly  the  most  full  and  methodized  collec- 
tion of  Spanish  romances  (ballads)  published  by  the  industry  of 
Depping,  (Altenburgh,  and  Leipsic,  1817  ?)  It  is  quite  delightful. 
Ticknor  had  set  me  agog  to  see  it,  without  affording  me  any  hope 
it  could  be  had  in  London,  wh6n,  by  one  of  these  fortunate 
chances  which  have  often  marked  my  life,  a  friend,  who  had 
been  lately  on  the  Continent,  came  unexpectedly  to  inquire  for 
me,  and  plucked  it  forth  par  mawUre  de  cadeau,  God  prosper  you, 
my  dear  Southey,  in  your  labors  ;  but  do  not  work  too  hard — ex- 
perto  crede.  This  conclusion,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  my  let- 
ter, like  the  Bishop  of  Grenada's  sermon,  savors  of  the  apoplexy. 
My  most  respectful  compliments  attend  Mrs.  S.     Yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott. 

«*  P.  S. — I  shall  long  to  see  the  conclusion  of  the  Brazil  history, 

*  These  lines  are  from  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

t  The  reader  will  find  something  about  this  actor's  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Burke,  author  of  "  The  Italians,"  in  Barry  Cornwall's  Life  of  JBww, 
vol.  ii.  p.  178, 
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which,  as  the  interest  comes  nearer,  must  rise  even  &bove  the  last 
noble  volume.  Wesley  you  alone  can  touch ;  but  will  you  not 
have  the  hive  about  you?  When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  I 
heard  him  preach  more  than  once,  standing  on  a  chair,  in  Kelso 
church-yard.  He  was  a  most  venerable  figure,  but  his  sermons 
were  vastly  too  colloquial  for  the  taste  of  Saunders.  He  told 
many  excellent  stories.  One  I  remember,  which  he  said  had  hap- 
pened to  him  at  Edinburgh.  *  A  drunken  dragoon  (said  Wesley] 
was  commencing  an  assertion  in  militarv  fashion,  G — d  eternally 

d n  me,  just  as  I  was  passing.    I  toucned  the  poor  man  on  the 

shoulder,  and,  when  he  turned  round  fiercely,  said  calmly,  You 
mean  God  bless  youJ  In  the  mode  of  telling  the  story,  he  fsdled 
not  to  make  us  sensible  how  much  his  patriarchal  appearance,  and 
mild  yet  bold  rebuke,  overawed  the  soldier,  who  touched  his  hat^ 
thanked  liim,  and,  I  think,  came  to  chapel  that  evening.'^ 

"  To  Robert  Shortreed,  Esq.,  Sheriff  Svbstitute,  fyc,  Jedbwrgh, 

"  Abbotsford,  I3th  April,  1819. 

«  Dear  Bob, 

'*  I  am  very  desirous  to  procure,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  Mrs. 
Shortreed's  excellent  receipt  for  making  yeast  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  complains  extremely  of  the  sour  yeast  at  Lisbon  as 
disagreeing  with  his  stomach,  and  I  never  tasted  half  such  good 
brefl^  as  Mrs.  Shortreed  has  baked  at  home.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  as  anxious  as  I  am  that  the  receipt  should  be  forwarded  to 
his  Grace  as  soon  as  possible.  I  remember  Mrs.  Shortreed  givingr 
a  most  distinct  account  of  the  whole  affair.  It  should  be  copied 
over  in  a  very  distinct  hand,  Jest  Mons.  Florence  makes  blunders. 
"  I  am  recovering  from  my  late  indisposition,  but  as  weak  as 
water.  To  write  ttiese  lines  is  a  fatigue.  I  scarce  think  I  can  be 
at  the  circuit  at  all — certainly  only  for  an  hour  or  two.  So  on  this 
occasion  I  will  give  Mrs.  Shortreed's  kind  hospitality  a  little 
breathing  time.  I  am  tired  even  with  writing  these  few  lines. 
Yours  ^ver, 

Walter  Scott."* 
**  jTo  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuchj  ^c,  Lisbon, 

„     ,         ,       ,^   ,  "  AbbolafonI,  15th  April,  1819. 

^*  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

"  How  very  strange  it  seems  that  this  should  be  the  first  letter 
I  address  your  Grace,  and  you  so  long  absent  from  Scotland,  and 
looking  for  all  the  news  and  nonsense  of  which  I  am  in  general 
such  a  faithful  reporter.     Alas !  I  have  been  ill — very — very  ill — 


*  !!  ^^^  Walter  got  not  only  the  recipe  for  making  bread  from 
but  likewise  learnt  the  best  mode  of  cutting  it  *  in  a  family  way.*  x«^ 
bread-board  and  large  knife  used  at  Abbotsford  at  breakfast-time  were 
adopted  by  Sir  Walter,  after  seeing  them  *  work  well '  in  our  family." 
--J^rote  by  Mr.  Andreio  Shortreed. 
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<ffl5y  Dr.  Baillie  says  there  is  nothing  of  consequence  about  my 
malady  except  the  pain — a  pretty  exception — said  pain  being  intense 
enough  to  keep  me  roaring  as  loud  as  your  Grace's  ci-devant  John 
of  Lorn,  and  of,  ffenerally  speaking,  from  six  to  eight  hours'  inces- 
«ant  duration,  cmiy  varied  by  intervals  of  deadly  sickness.  Poor 
Sophia  was  alone  with  me  for  some  time,  and  managed  a  half  dis- 
tracted pack  of  servants  with  spirit,  and  sense,  and  presence  of 
mind,  far  heyond  her  years,  never  suffering  her  terror  at  seeing  me 
in  a  state  so  new  to  her  and  so  alanmng  to  divert  her  mind  an 
instant  from  what  was  fit  and  proper  to  be  done.  Pardon  tiiis  side 
compliment  to  your  Grace's  little  Jacobite,  to  whom  you  have 
always  been  so  kind.  If  sympathy  could  have  cured  me,  I  should 
not  have  been  long  ill.  Gentle  and  simple  were  aH  equally  kind^ 
and  even  old  Tom  Watson  crept  down  from  Palshope  to  see  how 
I  was  coming  on,  and  te  ejaculate  *■  if  any  thing  ailed  the  Shirra,  it 
would  be  sair  on  the  Duke.'  The  only  unwelcome  resurrection 
was  that  of  old  *  •  *,  whose  feud  with  me  (or  rather  dryness)  I 
liad  well  hoped  was  immortal ;  hut  he  came  jinking  over  the  moor 
with  daughters  and  ponies,  and  God  knows  what,  to  look  after  my 
inecious  health.  I  cannot  tolerate  that  man ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
i  hated  lum  for  things  not  only  past  and  present,  but  for  some 
future  offence  which  is  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  fate. 

'*  I  have  had  as  many  remedies  sent  me  for  cramp  and  jaundice 
us  would  set  up  a  quack  doctor — three  from  Mrs.  Plummer,  each 
better  than  the  other — one  at  least  from  every  gardener  in  the 
neighboiliood — ^besides  all  sort  of  recommendations  to  go  to  Chel- 
tenham, to  Harrowgffte,  to  Jericho  for  auffht  I  know«  Now  if 
there  is  one  thing  I  detest  more  than  anoUier,  it  is  a  watering- 
place,  unless  a  very  pleasant  party  be  previously  formed,  when,  as 
Tony  Lumpkin  says,  ^  a  ger^eman  may  be  in  a  concatenation/ 
The  most  extraordinary  recipe  was  that  of  my  Highland  piper, 
John  Bruce,  who  spent  a  whole  Sunday  in  selecting  twelve  stones 
&om  twelve  south-running  streams,  with  the  purpose  that  I  should 
sleep  upon  them,  and  be  whole.  I  caused  him  to  be  told  that  the 
recipe  was  infallible,  but  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  shccess 
that  the  stones  should  be  wrapped  up  in  the  petticoat  of  a  widow 
who  had  never  wished  to  marry  ag^m,  upon  which  the  piper  re- 
nounced all  hope  of  comi^eting  the  charm.  I  had  need  of  a 
softer  couch  than  Bruce  had  destined  me,  for  so  general  was 
the  tension  of  the  nerves  all  over  the  body,  although  the  pain  of 
the  spasms  in  the  stomach  did  not  suffer  the  others  to  be  felt,  that 
my  whole  left  leg  was  covered  with  swelling  and  inflammation, 
arising  from  the  unnatural  action  of  the  muscles,  and  I  had  to  be 
<;arried  about  like  a  child.  My  right  leg  escaped  better,  the  mus- 
cles there  having  less  irritability,  owing  to  its  lame  state.  Your 
Grace  may  imagine  the  energy  of  pain  in  the  nobler  parts,  when 
cramps  in  the  extremities,  sufficient  to  produce  such  effects,  were 
onnoticed  by  me  during  their  existence^  But  enough  of  so  dis- 
agreeable l^Bubject 
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<*  Respecting  the  portrait,  I  shall  be  equally  proud  and  happy  to 
ait  for  it,  and  hope  it  may  be  so  executed  as  to  be  in  some  degree 
worthy  of  the  preferment  to  which  it  is  destined.*  But  neither  my 
late  golden  hue,  for  I  was  covered  with  jaundice,  nor  my  present 
silver  complexion,  (looking  much  more  like  a  spectre  than  a  man^ 
will  present  any  idea  of  my  quondam  beef-eating  physiognomy.  1 
must  wait  till  the  age  of  brass^  the  true  juridical  bronze  of  my  pro- 
fession, shall  again  appear  on  my  frontal.  I  hesitate  a  little  about 
Raebum,  unless  your  Grace  is  quite  determined.  He  has  very 
much  to  do ;  works  just  now  chiefly  for  cash,  poor  fellow,  as  he 
can  have  but  a  few  years  to  make  money ;  and  has  twice  already 
made  a  very  chowder-headed  person  of  me.  I  should  like  much 
(always  with  your  approbation)  to  try  Allan,  who  is  a  man  of  real 
genius,  and  has  made  one  or  two  glorious  portraits,  though 
his  predilection  is  to  the  historical  branch  of  the  art.  We  did 
rather  a  handsome  thing  for  him,  considering  that  in  Edinburgh 
we  are  neither  very  wealthy  nor  great  amateurs.  A  hundred  per- 
sons subscribed  ten  guineas  apiece  to  raffle  f  for  his  fine  picture 
of  the  Circassian  Chief  selling  slaves  to  the  Turkish  Pacha — a 

*  The  posxtion  in  the  library  at  Bowhill,  originally  destined  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  a  portrait  that  never  was  executed,  is  now 
filled  by  that  which  Raeburn  painted  in  1808  for  Constable,  and  which 
has  been  engraved  for  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

t  Three  pictures  were  ultimately  raffled  for ;  and  the  following  noi&, 
dated  April  the  Ist,  1819,  shows  how  keenly  and  practically  Scott,  almost 
in  the  crisis  of  his  malady,  could  attend  to  the  details  of  such  a  busi- 
ness : — 

'^  To  J.  G.  Lockhartf  Esq.,  Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

********  "I  have  been  dreadfully  ill  smce  I  wrote  to  you,  but  1 
think  1  have  now  got  the  turn  fairly.  It  was  quite  time,  for  though  the 
doctors  say  the  disease  is  not  dangerous,  yet  1  could  not  have  endured 
six  days'  more  agony.  I  have  a  summons  from  the  ingenious  Mr. 
David  Bridges  to  attend  to  my  interests  at  his  shop  next  Saturday,  or 
send  some  qualified  person  to  act  on  my  behalf.  I  suppose  this  myste- 
rious missive  alludes  to  the  plan  about  Allan's  pictures,  and  at  any  rate 
I  hope  you  will  act  for  me.  I  should  think  a  raffle  with  dice  would 
give  more  general  satisfaction  than  a  lottery.  You  would  be  astonished 
what  unhandsome  suspicions  well-educated  and  sensible  persons  will 
take  into  their  heads,  when  a  selfish  competition  awakens  the  mean  and 
evil  passions  of  our  nature.  Let  each  subscriber  throw  the  dice  in  per- 
son or  by  proxy,  leaving  out  all  who  throw  under  a  certain  number, 
and  let  this  be  repeated  till  the  number  is  so  far  reduced  that  the  three 
who  throw  highest  may  hold  the  prizes,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you, 
and  should  you  spare  me  a  day  about  the  end  of  next  week,  I  trust  you 
will  finid  me  pretty  bobbish.     Always  yours  afiectionately, 

W.  S.'* 

The  Mr.  David  Bridges  here  mentioned  has  occurred  already. — See- 
antCj  p.  ]25.  The  jokers  in  Blackwood  made  him  happy,  by  aubbin^r 
him  <?The  Director- General  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  Scotland^''^ 
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beautiibl  and  highly  poetical  picture.  There  was  another  small 
picture  added  by  way  of  second  prize,  and,  what  is  curious  enough, 
the  only  two  peers  on  the  list.  Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord  Fife,  both 
got  prizes.  Allan  has  made  a  sketch  which  1  shall  take  to  town 
with  me  when  I  can  go,  in  hopes  Lord  Stafford,  or  some  other 
picture-buyer,  may  fancy  it,  and  order  a  picture.  The  subject  is 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  on  Magus  Moor,  prodigiously 
well  treated.  The  savage  ferocity  of  the  assassins,  crowding  one 
on  another  to  strike  at  the  old  prelate  on  his  knees — contrasted 
with  the  old  man's  figure — and  that  of  his  daughter  endeavoring 
to  interpose  for  his  protection,  and  withheld  by  a  ruffian  of  milder 
tnood  than  his  fellows — ^the  dogged  fanatical  severity  of  Rathil- 
Ict's  countenance,  who  remained  on  horseback  witnessing,  with' 
stern  fanaticism,  the  murder  he  did  not  choose  to  be  active  in,  lest 
it  should  be  said  ^lat  he  struck  out  of  private  revenge — are  all 
amazingly  well  combined  in  the  sketch.  I  question  if^  the  artist 
can  bring  them  out  with  equal  spirit  in  the  painting  which  he 
meditates.  Sketches  give  a  sort  of  fire  to  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator,  who  is  apt  to  fancy  a  great  deal  more  for  himself  than 
the  pencil,  in  the  finished  picture,  can  possibly  present  to  his  eye 
afterwards.  Constable  has  offered  Allan  three  hundred  pounds  to 
make  sketches  for  an  edition  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  and 
other  novels  of  that  cycle,  and  says  he  will  give  him  the  same 
sum  next  year,  so,  from  being  pinched  enough,  this  very  deserving 
artist  suddenly  finds  himself  at  his  ease.  He  was  long  at  Odessa 
with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  and  is  a  very  entertaining  person. 

'*  I  saw  with  great  pleasure  Wilkie's  sketch  of  your  Grace,  and 
1  think  when  I  get  to  town  I  shall  coax  him  out  of  a  copy,  to  me 
invaluable.  I  hope,  however,  when  you  return,  you  will  sit  to 
Lawrence.  We  should  have  at  least  one  picture  of  your  Grace 
from  a  real  good  hand.  Sooth  to  speak,  I  cannot  say  much  for 
the  juvenile  representations  at  Bowhill  and  in  the  library  at 
Dalkeith.  Return,  however,  with  the  original  features  in  good 
health,  and  we  shall  not  worry  you  about  portraits.  The  library 
at  Bowhill  will  be  a  delightful  room,  and  will  be  some  consolation 
to  me,  who  must,  I  fear,  lose  for  some  time  the  comforts  of  the 
eating-room,  and  substitute  panada  and  toast  and  water  for  the 
bonny  haunch  and  buxom  bottle  of  claret  Truth  is,  I  must  make 
great  restrictions  on  my  creature-comforts,  at  least  till  my  stom- 
ach recovers  its  tone  and  ostrich-like  capacity  of  digestion.  Our 
spring  here  is  slow,  but  not  unfavorable ;  the  country  looking  very 
well,  and  my  plantings  for  the  season  quite  completed.  I  have 
planted  quite  up  two  little  glens,  leading  from  the  Aide-de-Camp's 
habitation  up  to  the  little  loch,  and  expect  the  blessings  of  pos- 
terity for  the  shade  and  shelter  I  shall  leave  where,  God  knows,  I 
found  none. 

"  It  is  doomed  this  letter  is  not  to  close  without  a  request  I 
conclude  your  Grace  has  already  heard  from  fifty  applicants  that 
the  kirk  of  Middlebie  is  vacant,  and  I  come  forward  as  th^  fifty- 
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first  (always  barrii^  prior  engagements  and  better  claims)  ia 
behalf  of  George  Thomson,  a  son  of  the  minister  of  Melrose, 
being  the  grinder  of  my  boys,  and  therefore  deeply  entitled  to  my 
latitude  and  my  good  offices,  as  far  as  they  can  go.  He  is  nearer 
Larson  Abraham  Adams  than  any  living  creature  I  ever  saw — • 
Tery  learned,  very  religious,  very  simple,  and  extremely  absent. 
His  father,  till  very  lately,  had  but  a  sort  of  half  stipend,  during^ 
the  incumbency  of  a  certain  notorious  Mr.  MacLagan,  to  whonx 
he  acted  only  as  assistant  The  poor  devil  was  brought  to  the 
grindstone,  (having  had  the  want  of  precaution  to  beget  a  large 
family,)  and  became  the  very  figure  of  a  fellow  who  used  to  come 
upon  the  stage  to  sing  *  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together.'  This 
poor  lad  GeorffC  was  his  saving  angel,  not  only  educating  himself^ 
but  taking  on  nim  the  education  of  two  of  his  brothers,  and  main- 
taining them  out  of  his  own  scanty  pittance.  He  is  a  sensible  lad^ 
and  by  no  means  a  bad  preacher,  a  stanch  Anti-Gallican,  and 
orthodox  in  his  principles.  Should  your  Grace  find  yourself  at 
liberty  to  give  countenance  to  this  very  innocent  and  deserving 
creature,  I  need  not  say  it  will  add  to  the  many  favors  you  have 
conferred  on  me  ;  but  I  hope  the  parishioners  will  have  also  occa- 
sion to  say,  *  Weel  bobbit,  George  of  Middlebie.'  Your  Grace's 
Aide-de-Camp,  who  knows  young  Thomson  well,  will  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  him  than  I  can  do.  He  lost  a  leg  by  an  accident  in 
his  boyhood,  which  spoiled  as  bold  and  fine-looking  a  grenadier 
as  ever  charged  bayonet  against  a  Frenchman's  tmroat.  I  think 
your  Grace  will  not  like  him  the  worse  for  having  a  spice  of 
military  and  loyal  spirit  about  him.  If  you  knew  the  poor  fellow, 
your  Grace  would  take  uncommon  interest  in  him,  were  it  but 
for  the  odd  mixture  of  sense  and  simplicity,  and  spirit  and  good 
morals.     Somewhat  too  much  of  him. 

•*I  conclude  you  will  go  to  Maira,  Cintra,  or  some  of  these 
places,  which  Baretti  describes  so  delightfully,  to  avoid  the  great 
heats,  when  the  Palace  de  las  Necessidades  must  become  rather 
oppressive.  By  tlie  by,  though  it  were  only  for  the  credit  of  the 
name,  I  am  happy  to  learn  it  has  that  useful  English  comfort,  a 
water-closet  I  suppose  the  armorer  of  the  LifFey  has  already  put 
it  in  complete  repair.  Your  Grace  sees  the  most  secret  passages 
respecting  great  men  cannot  be  hidden  from  their  friends.  There 
is  but  little  news  here  but  death  in  the  clan.  Harden^s  sister  is 
dead — a  cruel  blow  to  Lady  Die,*  who  is  upwards  of  eighty-five, 
and  accustomed  to  no  other  society.  Again,  Mrs.  Frank  Scott, 
his  uncle's  widow,  is  dead,  unable  to  survive,  the  loss  of  two  fine 
young  men  in  India,  her  sons,  whose  death  closely  followed  each 
other.  All  this  is  sad  work ;  but  it  is  a  wicked  and  melancholy 
world  we  live  in.    God  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  Lord.    Take 

treat  care  of  your  health,  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us.     You  are  the 
reath  of  our  nostrils,  useful  to  thousands,  and  to  many  of  these 

*  Se,e  vol.  i.  p.  57, 
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thousands  indispensable.  I  will  write  again  very  soon,  when  I  car 
keep  my  breast  longer  to  the  desk  without  pain,  for  I  am  not  yet 
without  frequent  relapses,  when  they  souse  me  into  scalding 
water  without  a  moment's  delay,  where  I  lie,  as  my  old  grieve 
Tom  Purdie  said  last  night,  being  called  to  assist  at  the  operation, 
*like  a  havlded  saumon?  I  write  a  few  lines  to  the  Aide-de- 
Camp,  but  I  am  afraid  of  putting  this  letter  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Lord  Montagu's  frank.  When  1  can  do  any  thing  for  your  Grace 
here,  you  know  1  am  most  pleased  and  happy.  Ever  respectfully 
and  affectionately  your  Grace's 

Walter  Scott," 

"  To  Captain  Mam  Ferguson^  fyc.  fyc  fyc^ 

"  Abbotsfbrd,  April  16,  1819. 

**  My  .dear  Adam, 

^  Having  only  been  able  last  night  to  finish  a  long  letter  to 
the  Chief,  I  now  add  a  few  lines  for  the  Aide-de-Carop.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  hear  of  you  regularly  from  Jack,*  who  is  very 
regular  in  steering  this  way  when  packets  arrive  ;  and  I  observe 
with  great  satisfaction  that  you  think  our  good  Duke's  health  is  on 
the  mending  hand.  Climate  must  operate  as  an  alterative,  and  much 
cannot  perhaps  be  expected  from  it  at  first  Besides,  the  great 
heat  must  be  a  serious  drawback.  But  I  hope  you  will  try  by  and 
by  to  get  away  to  Cintra,  or  some  of  those  sequestered  retreats 
where  there  are  shades  and  cascades  to  cool  the  air.  I  have  an 
idea  the  country  there  is  eminently  beautiful.  I  am  afraid  the 
Duke  has  not  yet  been  able  to  visit  Torres  Vedras,  but  you  must 
be  meeting  with  things  every  where  to  put  you  in  mind  of  former 
scenes.  As  for  the  Senhoras,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  your  military  hard  fare  and  Florence's  high  sauces 
and  jellies  will  make  them  think  that  time  has  rather  improved  an 
old  friend  than  otherwise.  Apropos  of  these  ticklish  subjects.  I 
am  a  suitor  to  the  Duke,  with  little  expectation  of  success,  (for  I 
know  his  engagements,)  for  the  Kirk  of  Middlebie  to  George 
Thomson,  the  very  Abraham  Adams  of  Presbytery.  If  the  Duke 
mentions  him  to  you,  (not  otherwise,)  pray  lend  him  a  lift.  With  a 
kirk  and  a  manse  the  poor  fellow  might  get  a  good  farmer's 
daughter,  and  beget  grenadiers  for  his  Majesty's  service.  But  as 
I  said  before,  I  dare  say  all  St.  Hubert's  black  pack  are  in  full  cry 
upon  the  living,  and  that  he  has  little  or  no  chance.  It  is  some- 
thing, however,  to  have  tabled  him,  as  better  may  come  of  it 
anodier  day. 

«  All  at  Huntly  Burn  well  and  hearty,  and  most  kind  in  their 
attentions  during  our  late  turmoils.     Bauby  f  came  over  to  offer  her 

*  Captain  John  Ferguson,  R.  iN. 

t  Bauby— I.  e.  Barbara— was  a  kind  old  housekeeper  of  the  Miss 
i'ergusons. 

voi^.  IV.  16 
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seiricee  u  Bick-nurae,  and  I  have  drunk  scarce  any  thing'  but  de^ 
lidooB  ginger  beer  of  Miss  Bell's  brewing,  since  my  troubles  com- 
menced. They  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  damnable;  and  I 
think  vou  woidd  hardly  know  me.  When  I  crawl  out  on  Sibyl 
Grey,  I  am  the  very  image  of  Death  on  the  pale  horse,  lantern- 
jawed,  decayed  in  flesh,  stooping  as  if  I  meant  to  eat  the  pony's 
ears,  and  unable  to  go  above  a  foot-pace.  But  although  I  have 
had,  and  must  expect,  frequent  relapses,  yet  the  attacks  are  more 
slight,  and  I  trust  I  ^all  mend  witn  the  good  weather.  Springs 
sets  in  very  pleasantly  and  in  a  settled  fashion.  I  have  planted  & 
number  of  shrubs,  ^lc.  at  Huntly  Bum,  and  am  snodding  up  the  drive 
of  the  old  farm-house,  enclosing  the  Toftfield,  and  making  a  good 
road  from  the  parish  road  to  your  gate.  This  I  tell  you  to  animate 
you  to  pick  up  a  few  seeds  both  of  forest  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  we  will  rear  them  in  the  hot-house,  and  divide  honorably.  Avis 
au  Ucteur.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Sophia, 
who  is  an  admirable  sick-nurse.  Mamma  has  been  called  to  town 
by  two  important  avocations,  to  get  a  cook — ^no  joking  matter — 
and  to  see  Charles,  who  was  but  indifferent,  but  has  recovered. 
You  must  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Hume,  David's  only 
son.  Christ !  what  a  calamity — just  entering  life  with  the  fairest 
prospects — full  of  talent,  and  the  heir  of  an  old  and  considerable 
family — a  fine  career  before  him.  All  this  he  was  one  day,  orv 
rather  one  hour— or  rather  in  the  course  of  five  minutes — so  sud- 
den was  the  death — and  then  a  heap  of  earth.  His  disease  is 
unknown ;  something  about  the  heart,  I  believe ;  but  it  had  no 
aJarming-  appearance,  nothing  worse  than  a  cold  and  sore  throat, 
when  convulsions  came  and  death  ensued.  It  is  a  complete 
smash  to  poor  David,  who  had  just  begun  to  hold  his  head  up  after 
his  wife's  death.  But  he  bears  it  stoutly,  and  goes  about  his  busi- 
ness ^8  usual.  A  woful  case.  London  is  now  out  of  the  question 
with  me ;  I  have  no  prospect  of  being  now  able  to  stand  the 
journey  by  sea  or  land ;  but  the  best  is,  I  have  no  pressing  busi- 
ness tber^.  The  Commie*  takes  charge  of  Walter's  matters — 
cannot,  you  know,  be  in  better  hands ;  and  Lord  Melville  talks  of 
gazetting  quam  primum.  I  will  write  a  long  letter  very  soon,  but 
my  back,  fingers,  and  eyes,  ache  with  these  three  pages.  All  here 
send  love  and  fraternity.    Yours  ever  most  truly, 

Walter  Scott, 

«  P.  S.— By  the  by,  old  Kennedy,  the  tinker,  swam  for  his  life 
at  Jedburgh,  and  was  only,  by  the  sophisticated  and  timid  evi- 
dence of  a  seceding  doctor,  who  differed  from  all  his  brethren^ 
saved  from  a  well-deserved  gibbet  He  goes  to  botanize  for  four- 
teen years.    Pray  tell  this  to  the  Duke,  for  he  was 

*  An  old  soldier  of  the  DukeV, 
And  the  Duke's  old  soldier/ 


The  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam. 
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8ix  of  his  brethren,  I  am  told,  were  in  court,  and  kith  and  kin 
without  end.  I  am  sorry  so  many  of  the  clan  are  left.  The  cause 
of  quarrel  with  the  murdered  man  was  an  old  fend  between  two 
gypsy  clans,  the  Kennedies  and  Irvings,  which,  about  forty  years 
since,  gave  rise  to  a  desperate  quarrel  and  battle  on  Hawick  Green, 
in  which  the  grandfathers  qf  both  Kennedy,  and  Irving,  whom  he 
murdered,  were  engaged." 

In  the  next  of  these  letters  there  is  allusion  to  a  drama 
on  the  story  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  of  which  Mr. 
Terry  had  transmitted  the  MS.  to  Abbotsford— and  which 
ultimately  proved  very  successful.  Terry  had,  shortly  be- 
fore this  time,  become  the  acting  manager  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre* 

^  Tc  D.  ITerryf  Eaq.^  Haymarkdy  London. 

"  Abbotsford,  18th  April,  1819. 
•**  Dear  Terry, 

'<  I  am  able  (though  Very  weak)  to  answer  your  kind  inquiries. 
I  have  thought  of  you  often,  and  been  on  the  point  of  writing  or 
dictating  a  letter,  but  till  very  lately  I  could  have  had  little  to  tell 
you  of  but  distress  and  agony,  with  constant  relapses  into  my  un- 
happy malady,  so  that  for  weeks  I  seemed  to  lose  rather  than  gain 
ground,  all  food  nauseating  on  my  stomach,  and  my  clothes  hang- 
ing about  me  like  a  pot^to-bogle,*  with  from  five  or  six  to  ten 
hours  of  mortal  pain  every  third  day ;  latterly  the  fits  have  been 
much  milder,  and  have  at  last  given  way  to  the  hot  bath  without  any 
use  of  opiates ;  an  immense  point  gained,  as  they  hurt  my  genersd 
health  extremely.  Conceive  my  having  taken,  in  the  course  of  six 
or  seven  hours,  six  grains  of  opium,  three  of  hyoscyamus,  near  200 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  all  without  any  sensible  relief  of  the  agony 
under  which  I  labored.  My  stomach  is  now  getting  confirmed, 
and  I  have  great  hopes  the  Dout  is  over ;  it  has  been  a  dreadful 
set-to.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Mrs.  Terry  is  complaining ;  you  ought 
not  to  let  her  labor,  neither  at  Abbotsford  sketches  nor  at  any 
thing  else,  but  study  to  keep  her  mind  amused  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. As  for  Walter,  he  is  a  shoot  of  an  Aik,\  and  I  have  no  fear 
of  him ;  I  hoj)e  he  remembers  Abbotsford  and  his  soldier  name- 
sake. 

"  I  send  the  MS. — I  wish  you  had  written  for  it  earlier.  My 
touching  or  even  thinking  of  it  was  out  of  the  question;  my  cor- 
rections would  have  smeUed  as  cruelly  of  the  cramp,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Grenada's  homily  did  of  the  apoplexy.  Indeed  I  hold  myself 
inadequate  to  estimate  those  criticisms  which  rest  on  stage  effect, 

*  Anglice — Scarecrow.  t  Ditto— an  Oak. 
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having  been  of  late  very  little  of  a  play-going  peison.  Would  fa 
Heaven  these  sheets  could  do  for  you  what  Rob  Roy  ha&  done  for 
Murray ;  he  has  absolutely  netted  upwards  of  £3000 :  to  be  sure 
the  man  who  played  the  Bailie  made  a  piece  of  acting  equal  to 
whatever  has  been  seen  in  the  profession.  F(»*  my  own  part,  I 
was  actually  electrified  by  the  truth,  spirit,  and  humor,  which  he 
threw  into  the  part  It  was  the  living  Nicol  Jarvie ;  conceited, 
pragmatical,  cautious,  generous,  proud  of  his  connection  with  R.ob 
Roy,  frightened  for  him  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  extremely  de- 
sirous to  interfere  with  him  as  an  adviser.  The  tone  in  which  he 
seemed  to  give  him  up  for  a  lost  man  after  having  provoked  hio^ 
into  some  burst  of  Highland  violence — *  Ah  Rab,  Rab ! '  was  quite 
inimitable.  I  do  assure  you  I  never  saw  a  thing  better  played.  It 
is  like  it  may  be  his  only  part,  for  no  doubt  the  Patavinity  and 
knowledge  m  the  provincial  character  may  have  aided  him  much  ; 
but  still  he  must  be  a  wonderful  fellow ;  and  the  houses  he  dre  w 
were  tremendous. 

**  I  am  truly  glad  you  are  settled  in  London — a '  rolling  stone  * 
— ^the  proverb  is  something  musty :  it  is  always  difficult  to  begin  a 
new  profession ;  I  could  hnye  wished  you  quartered  nearer  us,  but 
we  shall  always  hear  of  you.  The  becoming  stage-manager  at 
the  Havmarket,  I  look  upon  as  a  great  step ;  well  executed,  it 
cannot  but  lead  to  something  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere.  You 
must  be  aware  of  stumbling  over  a  propensity  which  easily  besets 
you  from  the'  habit  of  not  having  your  time  fully  employed — I 
mean  what  the  women  very  expressively  call  dawdling.  Your 
motto  must  be  Hoc  age.  Do  instantly  whatever  is  to  be  done,  and 
take  the  hours  of  reflection  or  recreation  after  business,  and  never 
before  it.  When  a  regiment  is  under  march,  the  rear  is  often 
thrown  into  confusion  because  the  front  do  not  move  steadily  and 
without  interruption.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  business.  If  that 
which  is  first  in  hand  is  not  instantly,  steadily,  and  regularly  de- 
spatched, other  things  accumulate  behind  till  aflfairs  begin  to  press 
ail  at  once,  and  no  human  brain  can  stand  the  confusion ;  pray  mind 
this — it  is  one  of  your  few  weak  points — ask  Mrs.  Terry  else.  A 
habit  of  the  mind  it  is  which  is  very  apt  to  beset  men  of  intellect  and 
talent,  especially  when  their  time  is  not  regularly  filled  up,  but  left 
at  their  own  arrangement  But  it  is  like  the  ivy  round  the  oak,  and 
ends  by  limitingr,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  power  of  manly  and 
necessary  exertion.  I  must  love  a  man  so  well  to  whom  I  offer 
such  a  word  of  advice,  that  I  will  not  apologize  for  it,  but  expect  to 
hear  you  are  become  as  regular  as  a  Dutch  clock — ^hours,  quar- 
ters, minutes,  all  marked  and  appropriated.  This  i»  a  great  cast  in 
life,  and  must  be  played  with  all  skill  and  caution. 

**  We  wish  much  to  have  a  plan  of  the  great  bed,  that  we  may 
hang  up  the  tester.  Mr.  Atkinson  oflTered  to  have  it  altered  or 
exchanged ;  but  with  the  expense  of  land-carriage  and  risk  of 
damage,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  enclose  a  letter  to  thank  him 
for  all  his  kmdness.    I  should  like  to  have  the  invoice  when  the 
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tiungs  are  shipped.  I  hope  they  will  send  them  to  Leith,  and  not 
to  Berwick.  The  plasterer  has  broke  a  pane  in  the  armory.  I 
enclose  a  sheet  with  the  size,  the  black  lines  being  traced  within 
the  lead,  and  I  add  a  rough  drawing  of  the  arms,  which  are  those 
of  my  mother.  I  should  like  it  replaced  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I 
will  set  the  expense  against  the  careless  rascal's  account. 

**  I  have  got  a  beautiful  scarlet  paper  inlaid  with  ^old  {rather 
crimson  than  scarlet)  in  a  present  from  India,  which  will  hang  the 
parlor  to  a  T.  But  we  shall  want  some  articles  from  town  to 
enable  us  to  take  possession  of  the  parlor — namely,  a  carpet — yon 
mentioned  a  wctinscot  pattern^  which  would  be  delightful — ^item 
grates  for  said  parior  and  armory— a  plain  and  unexpensive  pat- 
tern, resembling  that  in  my  room,  (which  vents  most  admirably,] 
and  suited  by  half-dogs  for  burning  wood.  The  sideboard  ana 
chairs  you  have  mentioned.  I  see  Mr.  Bullock  (George's  brother) 
advertises  his  museum  for  sale.  I  wonder  if  a  good  set  of  real  tUt- 
ing  armor  could  be  ffot  cheap  there.  James  Baflantyne  got  me  one 
very  handsome  bright  steel  cuirassier  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  two  less  perfect  for  £20 — dog  cheap ;  they  make  a  great  figure 
in  the  armory.  Hangings,  curtains,  &c.,  1  believe  we  shall  get 
as  well  in  Edinburgh  as  in  London ;  it  is  in  your  joiner  and  cab- 
inet ^ork  that  your  infinite  superiority  lies. 

**  Write  to  me  if  I  can  do  aught  about  the  play — though  I  fear 
not :  much  will  depend  on  Dumbiedykes,  in  whom  Listen  will  be 
strong.  Sophia  has  been  chiefly  my  nurse,  as  an  indisposition  of 
little  Charles  called  Charlotte  to  town.  She  returned  yesterday 
with  him.  All  beg  kind  compliments  to  you  and  Mrs.  Terry  and 
little  Walter.  I  remain  your  very  feeble  but  convalescent  to 
command, 

WAiiTER  Scott. 

**  P.  S. — We  must  not  forget  the  case  for  the  leaves  of  the  table 
while  out  of  use  ;  without  something  of  the  kind,  I  am  afraid  they 
will  be  liable  to  injury,  which  is  a  pity,  as  they  are  so  very  beauti- 
ful."* 

The  accounts  of  Scott's  condition  circulated  in  Edm- 
burgh  in  the  course  of  this  April  were  so  alarming  that  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  accepting  his  invitation  to 
revisit  Abbotsford,  unless  John  Ballantyne  had  ^ven  me 
better  tidings,  about  the  end  of  the  month.  He  informed 
me  that  hb  "  illustrious  friend  "  (for  so  both  the  Ballantynes 
usually  spoke  of  him)  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  have 

*  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  given  Scott  Borae  old  oak -roots  from 
Drumlanriff,  out  of  which  a  very  beautiful  set  of  dinner-tables  had 
been  manuractured  by  Messrs.  Bullock. 

16* 
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lesumed  hi&  usual  literary  tasks,  though  with  this  differeBce- 
that  he  now,  far  the  first  time  in  hb  life,  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  the  hand  of  another.  I  have  now  before  me  a 
letter  of  the  8th  April,  m  which  Scott  says  to  Constable, 
^^  Yesterday  I  began  to  dictate,  and  did  it  easily  and 
with  comfort.  This  is  a  great  point — ^but  I  must  pro- 
ceed by  little  and  little ;  last  night  I  had  a  slight  return  of 
the  enemy — but  baffled  him ; "  and  he  again  writes  to  the 
bookseller  on  the  11th, — ^^John  Ballantyne  is  here,  and 
returns  with  copy,  which  my  increasing  strength  permits  me 
to  hope  I  may  now  furnish  regularly.^' 

The  copy  (as  MS.  for  the  press  is  technically  called) 
which  Scott  was  thus  dictating,  was  that  of  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor ;  and  his  amanuenses  were  William  Laidlaw 
and  John  Ballantyne;  of  whom  he  preferred  the  httery 
when  he  could  be  at  Abbotsford,  on  account  of  the  superior 
rapidity  of  his  pen ;  and  also  because  John  kept  his  pen  to 
the  paper  without  interruption,  and,  though  with  many  an 
arch  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  now  and  then  an  audible  smack 
of  his  lips,  had  resolution  to  work  on  like  a  well-trained 
clerk ;  whereas  good  Laidlaw  entered  with  such  keen  zest 
into  the  interest  of  the  story  as  it  flowed  from  the  author's 
lips,  that  he  could  not  suppress  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  delight — "  Gude  keep  us  a' ! — ^the  like  o'  that ! — oh 
sirs !  oh  sirs !  " — ^and  so  forth,  which  did  not  promote  de- 
spatch. I  have  often,  however,  in  the  sequel,  heard  both 
these  secretaries  describe  the  astonishment  with  which  they 
were  equally  affected  when  Scott  began  this  experiment. 
The  affectionate  Laidlaw  beseeching  him  to  stop  dictating 
when  his  audible  sujffering  filled  every  pause,  "  Nay,  Willie," 
he  answered,  "  only  see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I  would 
fain  keep  all  the  cry  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves ; 
but  as  to  giving  over  work,  that  can  only  be  when  1  am  in 
woollen."  John  Ballantyne  told  me  that  after  the  first  day 
he  always  took  care  to  have  a  dozen  of  pens  made  before  he 
seated  himself  opposite  to  the  sofa  on  which  Scott  lay,  and 
that,  though  he  often  turned  himself  upon  the  pillow  with  a 
groan  of  torment,  he  usually  continued  the  sentence  in  the 
same  breath.     But  when  dialogue  of  peculiar  animation 
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was  in  jMX)gress,  spirit  seemed  to  triumph  altogether  over 
matter — he  arose  from  his  couch,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  raising  and  lowering  his  voice,  and  as  it  were 
acting  the  parts.  It  was  in  this  fashion  that  Scott  produced 
the  far  greater  portion  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor — the 
whole  of  the  Legend  of  Montrose — and  almost  the  whole 
of  Ivanhoe.  Yet,  when  his  health  was  fairly  reestablished, 
he  disdained  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  of  dictation, 
which  he  had  thus  put  to  the  sharpest  test,  but  resumed,  and 
for  many  years  resolutely  adhered  to,  the  old  plan  of  writing 
every  thing  with  his  own  hand.  When  I  once,  some  time 
afterwards,  expressed  my  surprise  that  he  did  not  consult 
his  ease,  and  spare  his  eyesight  at  all  events,  by  occasionally 
dictating,  he  answered,  "  I  should  as  soon  think  of  getting 
into  a  sedan  chair  while  I  can  use  my  legs." 

On  one  of  the  envelopes  in  which  a  chapter  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  reached  the  printer  in  the  Canon - 
gate  about  this  time,  (May  2,  1819,)  there  is  this  note 
in  the  author's  own  hand-writing : — 

"  Dear  James, — These  matters  will  need  more  than  your 
usual  carefulness.  Look  sharp — double  sharp — ^my  trust 
is  constant  in  thee : — 

*  Tarry  woo,  tarry  woo, 
Tarry  woo  is  ill  to  spin  ; 
Card  it  weel,  card  it  weel, 
Card  it  weel  ere  ye  begin. 
When  'tis  carded,  rowed,  and  spun, 
Then  the  work  is  hafflins  done  ; 
But  when  woven,  dressed,  and  clean, 
It  may  be  cleading  for  a  oueen.' 

So  be  it.— W.  S." 

But  to  return^I  rode  out  to  Abbotsford  with  John  Bal- 
lantyne  towards  the  end  of  the  spring  vacation,  and  though 
he  had  warned  me  of  a  sad  change  in  Scott's  appearance, 
it  was  far  beyond  what  I  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  He 
had  lost  a  great  deal  of  flesh — his  clothes  hung  loose  about 
him — ^his  countenance  was  meagre,  haggard,  and  of  the 
deadliest  yellow  of  the  jaundice — and  his  hair,  which  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  but  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray,  was 
now  almost  literally  snow-white.     His  eye,  however,  re- 
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tained  its  fire  unquenched  ;  indeed  it  seemed  to  have  gained 
in  brilliancy  from  the  new  languor  of  the  other  features : 
and  he  received  us  with  all  the  usual  cordiality,  and  even 
with  little  perceptible  diminishment  in  the  sprightliness  of 
his  manner.  He  sat  at  table  while  we  dined,  but  partook 
only  of  some  rice-pudding ;  and  after  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
while  sipping  his  toast  and  water,  pushed  round  the  bottles 
in  his  old  style,  and  talked  with  easy  cheerfulness  of  the 
stout  battle  he  had  fought,  and  which  he  now  seemed  to 
consider  as  won. 

"  One  day  there  was,"  he  said,  "  when  I  certainly  began 
to  have  great  doubts  whether  the  mischief  was  not  getting 
at  my  mind — and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  tried  to  reassure  my- 
self on  that  score.  I  was  tjuite  unfit  for  any  thing  like 
original  composition ;  but  T  thought  if  I  could  turn  an  old 
German  ballad  I  had  been  reading  into  decent  rhymes,  I 
might  dismiss  my  worst  apprehensions — ^and  you  shall  see 
what  came  of  the  experiment."  He  then  desired  his 
daughter  Sophia  to  fetch  the  MS.  of  The  Noble  Moringer, 
as  it  had  been  taken  down  from  his  dictation,  partly  by  her 
and  partly  by  Mr.  Laidlaw,  during  one  long  and  painful 
day  while  he  lay  in  bed.  He  read  it  to  us  as  it  stood,  and 
seeing  that  both  Ballantyne  and  I  were  much  pleased  with 
the  verses,  he  said  he  should  copy  them  over, — make  them 
a  little  "  tighter  about  the  joints," — and  give  me  them  to  be 
printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1816,  to 
consult  him  about  which  volume  had  partly  been  the  object 
of  my  visit ;  and  this  promise  he  redeemed  before  I  left  him. 

The  reading  of  this  long  ballad,  however,  (it  consists 
of  forty-three  stanzas,)*  seemed  to  have  exhausted  him ; 
he  retired  to  his  bed-room;  and,  an  hour  or  two  after,  when 
we  were  about  to  follow  his  example,  his  family  were  dis- 
tressed by  the  well-known  symptoms  of  another  sharp  re- 
currence of  his  affliction.  A  large  dose  of  opium  and  the 
hot  bath  were  immediately  put  in  requisition.  His  good 
neighbor,  Dr.  Scott  of  Darnlee,  was  sent  for,  and  soon 
attended ;  and,  in   the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  we 


See  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  (Edit.  1834,)  vol.  vi.  p.  343. 
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learned  that  he  was  once  more  at  ease.  But  1  can  never 
forget  the  groans  which,  during  that  space,  his  agony  ex- 
torted from  him.  Well  knowinor  the  iron .  strength  of  his 
resolution,  to  find  him  confessing  its  extremity  by  cries, 
audible  not  only  all  over  tlie  house,  but  even  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  it — (for  Ballantyne  and  I,  after  he  was 
put  into  his  bath,  walked  forth  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
heard  him  distinctly  at  the  bowling-green) — it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  this  was  sufficiently  alarming,  even  to  my  com- 
panion ;  how  much  more  to  me,  who  had  never  before 
listened  to  that  voice,  except  in  the  gentle  accents  of  kind- 
ness and  merriment ! 

I  told  Ballantyne  that  I  saw  this  was  no  time  for  my 
visit,  and  that  I  should  start  for  Edinburgh  again  at  an 
early  hour — and  begged  he  would  make  my  apologies — in 
the  propriety  of  which  he  acquiesced.  But,  as  I  was 
dressing,  about  seven  next  morning,  Scott  himself  tapped 
at  my  door,  and  entered,  looking  better,  I  thought,  than 
at  my  arrival  the  day  before.  **  Don't  think  of  going," 
said  he ;  "I  feel  hearty  this  morning,  and  if  my  devil  does 
come  back  again,  it  won't  be  for  three  days,  at  any  rate. 
For  the  present,  I  want  nothing  to  set  me  up  except  a  good 
trot  in  the  open  air,  to  drive  away  the  accursed  vapors  of 
the  laudanum  I  was  obliged  to  swallow  last  night.  You 
have*  never  seen  Yarrow  ;  and,  when  I  have  finished  a  lit- 
'  tie  job  I  have  with  Jocund  Johnny,  we  shall  all  take  horse, 
and  make  a  day  of  it."  When  I  said  something  about  a 
ride  of  twenty  miles  being  rather  a  bold  experiment  after 
such  a  night,  he  answered,  that  he  had  ridden  more  than 
forty,  a  week  before,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  felt 
nothing  the  worse.  He  added  that  there  was  an  election 
on  foot,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Riddell, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Selkirk  district  of  Burghs, 
and  that  the  bad  health  and  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  rendered  it  quite  necessary  that  he  should  make  ex- 
ertions on  this  occasion.  "  In  short,"  said  he,  laughing, 
"  I  have  an  errand  which  I  shall  perform — ^and,  as  I  must 
pass  Newark,  you  had  better  not  miss  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  under  so  excellent  a  Cicerone  as  the  old  minstrel, 
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'  Whose  withered  clieek  and  tresseg  gray 
Shall,  yet  see  many  a  better  day.' 

About   eleven    o'clock,    accordingly,  he  was  mounted, 
by  the  help  of  Tom  Purdie,  upon  a  stanch,  active  cob, 
yclept  Sibyl  Grey, — exactly  such  a  creature  as  is  described 
in  Mr.  Dinmont's  Dimple, — while  Ballantyne  sprung  into 
the  saddle  of  noble  Old  Mortality,  and  we  proceeded  to 
the  town  of  Selkirk,  where  Scott  halted  to  do  business  at 
the  SherifF-Clcrk's,  and  begged  us  to  move  onward  at  a 
gentle  pace  until  he  should  overtake  us.     He  came  up,  by 
and  by,  at  a  canter,   and  seemed  in   high  glee  with  the 
tidings  he  had  heard  about  the  canvass.     And  so  we  rode 
by  Phihphaugh,  Carterhaugh,  Bowhill,  and  Newark,  he 
pouring  out  all  the  way  his  picturesque  anecdotes  of  former 
times — ^more  especially  of  the  fatal  field  where  Montrose 
was  finally  overthrown  by  Leslie.     He  described  the  battle 
as  vividly  as  if  he  had  witnessed  it ;  the  passing  of  the  Et- 
trick  at  daybreak  by  the  Covenanting  General's  heavy  cui- 
rassiers, many  of  them  old  soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  the  wild  confusion  of  the  Highland  host  when  exposed 
to  their  charge  on  an  extensive  haugk  as  flat  as  a  bowling- 
green.     He  drew  us  aside  at  Slain-meni's-lee,  to  observe 
the  green  mound  that  marks  the  resting-place  of  the  slaugh- 
tered royalists ;  and,  pointing  to  the  apparently  precipitous 
mountain,  Minchmoor,  over  which  Montrose  and  his  few 
cavaliers  escaped,  mentioned  that,  rough  as  it  seemed,  his 
mother  remembered  passing  it,  in  her  early  days,  in  a  coach 
and  six,  on  her  way  to  a  ball  at  Peebles — several  footmen 
marching  on  either  side  of  the  carriage  to  prop  it  up,  or 
drag  it  through  bogs,  as  tlie  case  might  require.     He  also 
gave  us,  with  all  the  dramatic  effect  of  one  of  his  best 
chapters,  the  history  of  a  worthy  family,  who,  inhabiting  at 
the  time  of  the  batrie  a  cottage  on  bis  own  estate,   had 
treated  with  particular  kindness  a  young  officer  of  Leslie's 
army  quartered  on  them  for  a  night  or  two  before.     When 
parting  from  them  to  join  the  troops,  he  took  out  a  purse  of 
gold,  and  told  the  good  woman  that  he  had  a  presentiment 
he  siiould  not  see  another  sunset,  and  in  that  case  would 
wish  his  money  to  remain  in  her  kind  hands ;  but,  if  he 
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should  survive,  he  hjid  no  doubt  she  would  restore  it  hon- 
estly. The  young  man  returned  mortally  wounded,  but 
lingered  awhile  under  her  roof,  and  finally  bequeathed  to 
her  and  hers  his  purse  and  his  blessing.     "  Such,"  he  said, 

"  was  the  origin  of  the  respectable  lairds  of  — ^ ,  now 

my  good  neighbors." 

The  prime  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  talk  over  the 
politics  of  Selkirk  with  one  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
great  store-farmers,  who,  as  the  Sheriff  had  learned,  pos- 
sessed private  influence  with  a  doubtful  bailie  or  deacon 
among  the  Souters.  I  forget  the  result,  if  ever  I  heard  it. 
But  next  morning,  having,  as  he  assured  us,  enjoyed  a 
good  night,  in  consequence  of  this  ride,  he  invited  us  to  ac- 
company him  on  a  similar  errand  across  Bovvden  Moor,  and 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Ayle ;  and,  when  we  reached  a  par- 
ticularly bleak  and  dreary  point  of  that  journey,  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  perceived  in  the  waste  below  a  wreath 
of  smoke,  which  was  the  appointed  signal  that  a  wavering 
Souter  of  some  consequence  had  agreed^to  give  him  a  per- 
sonal interview  where  no  W biggish  eyes  were  likely  to  ob- 
serve them ; — and  so,  leaving  us  on  the  road,  he  proceeded 
to  thread  his  way  westwards,  across  moor  and  bog,  until  we 
lost  view  of  him.  I  think  a  couple  of  hours  might  have 
passed  before  he-joined  us  again,  which  was,  as  had  been 
arranged,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Lilliesleaf.  In  that 
placcj  too,  he  had  some  negotiation  of  the  same  sort  to  look 
after ;  and,  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  rode  with  us  all 
round  the  ancient  woods  of  Riddell,  but  would  not  go  near 
the  house ;  I  suppose  lest  any  of  the  afflicted  family  might 
still  be  there.  Many  were  his  lamentations  over  the  ca- 
tastrophe which  had  just  befallen  them.  "  They  are,"  he 
said,  "one  of  the  most  venerable  races  in  the  south  of 
Scotland — they  were  here  long  before  these  glens  had  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Soulis  or  of  Douglas — to  say  nothing 
of  Buccleuch :  they  can  show  a  Pope's  bijU  of  the  tenth 
century,  authorizing  the  then  Riddell  to  marry  a  relation 
within  the  forbidden  degrees.  Here  they  have  been  for  a 
thousand  years  at  least ;  and  now  all  the  inheritance  is  to 
pass  away,  -  merely  because  one  good,  worthy  gentleman 
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would  not  be  contented  to  enjoy  his  horses,  his  hounds,  and  his 
bottle  of  claret,  like  thirty  or  forty  predecessors,  but  must  needs 
turn  scientific  agriculturist,  take  almost  all  his  fair  estate  in- 
to his  own  hand,  superintend  for  himself  perhaps  a  hundred 
ploughs,  and  try  every  new  nostrum  that  has  been  tabled 
by  the  quackish  improvers  of  the  time.  And  what  makes 
the  thing  ten  times  more  wonderful  is,  that  he  kept  day- 
book and  leger,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  accurately  as  if 
he  had  been  a  cheesemonger  in  the  Grassmarket."  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  Scott's  own  sub- 
sequent life  have  made  me  often  recall  this  conversation — 
with  more  wonder  tlian  he  expressed  about  the  ruin  of  the 
Riddells. 

1  remember  he  told  us  a  world  of  stories,  some  tragical, 
some  comical,  about  the  old  lairds  of  this  time-honored 
lineage  ;  and  among  others,  that  of  the  seven  Bibles  and 
the  seven  bottles  of  ale  which  he  afterwards  inserted  in  a 
note  to  The  Bride  of  LammermoorJ*     He  was  also  full 

*  "  It  was  once  the  universal  custom  to  place  ale,  wine,  or  some 

strong  liquor,  in  tiie  chamber  of  an  honored  guest,  to  assuage  his  thirst 

should  he  feel  any  on  awakening  in  the  night,  which,  considering  that 

the  hospitality  of  that  period  oflen  reachecf  excess,  was  by  no  means 

unlikely.     The  author  has  met  some  instances  of  it  in  mrmer  days, 

and  in  old-fashioned  families.     It  was,  perhaps,  no  poetic  fiction  that 

records  how 

*  My  cummer  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep  ' 

Will)  two  pint  stoups  at  our  bed  fcetj 
And  aye  when  we  wakened  we  drank  them  dry  ; 
What  think  you  o'  my  cummur  and  I  ?  ' 

**  It  is  a  current  story  in  Teviotdale,  that  in  the  house  of  an  ancient 
family  of  distinction,  much  addicted  to  the  Presbyterian  cause,  a  Bible 
was  always  put  into  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  guests,  along  with  a 
bottle  of  strong  ale.  On  some  occasion  there  was  a  meeting  of  clergy- 
men in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  all  of  whom  were  invited  to  dinner 
by  tlie  worthy  Baronet,  and  several  abode  all  night.  According  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  seven  of  the  reverend  guests  were  allotted*  to  one 
large  barrack-room,  which  was  used  on  such  occasions  of  extended 
hospitality.  The  butler  took  care  that  the  divines  were  presented,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  each  with  a  Bible  and  a  bottle  of  ale.  But  after  a 
little  consultation  among  themselves,  they  are  said  to  have  recalled  the 
domestic  as  he  was  leaving  the  apartment.  *  My  friend,'  said  one  of 
the  venerable  guests,  *  you  must  know  when  we  meet  together  as 
brethren,  the  youngest  minister  reads  aloud  a  portion  of  Scripture  to 
the  rest ; — only  one  Bible  therefore  is  necessary  ;  take  away  the  other 
SIX,  and  in  their  place  bring  six  more  bottles  of  ale.* 
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of  anecdotes  about  a  friend  of  his  father's,  a  minister  of 
Lilliesleaf,  who  reigned  for  two  generations  the  most  popu- 
lar preacher  in  Teviotdale ;  but  I  forget  the  orator's  name. 
When  the  original  of  Saundei^s  Fairford  congratulated  him 
in  his  latter  days  on  the  undiminished  authority  he  still 
maintained — every  kirk  in  the  neighborhood  being  left 
empty  when  it  was  known  he  was  to  riiount  the  tent  at 
any  country  sacrament — the  shrewd  divine  answered, 
"Indeed,  Mr.  Walter,  I  sometimes  think  it's  vera  sur- 
prising. There's  aye  a  talk  of  this  or  that  wonderful- 
ly gifted  young  man  frae  the  college;  but  whenever 
I'm  to  be  at  the  same  occasion  with  ony  o'  them,  I  e'en 
mount  the  white  horse  in  the  Revelations,  and  he  dings 
them  a'." 

Thus  Scott  amused  himself  and  us  as  we  jogged  home- 
wards ;  and  it  was  the  same  the  following  day,  when  (no 
election  matters  pressing)  he  rode  with  us  to  the  western 
peak  of  the  Eildon  hills,  that  he  might  show  me  the  whole 
panorama  of  his  Teviotdale,  and  expound  the  direction  of 
the  various  passes  by  whicli  the  ancient  forayers  made  their 
way  into  England,  and  tell  the  names  and  the  histories  of 
many  a  monastic  chapel  and  baronial  peel,  now  mouldering 
in  glens  and  dingles  that  escape  the  eye  of  the  traveller  on 
the  highways.  Among  other  objects  on  which  he  descanted 
with  particular  interest  were  the  ruins  of  the  earliest  resi- 
dence of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford,  so  often  opposed  in  arms 
to  his  own  chieftains  of  Branksome,  and  a  desolate  little 
kirk  on  the  adjoining  moor,  where  the  Dukes  of  Roxburghe 
are  still  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  the  hero  who  fell  at 
Turn-again. '  Turning  to  the  northward,  he  showed  us  the 
crags  and  tower  of  Smailholme,  and  behind  it  the  shattered 
fragment  of  Erceldoune — and  repeated  some  pretty  stanzas 
ascribed  to  the  last  of  the  real  wandering  minstrels  of  his 
district,  by  name  Bum: — 

"  This  synod  would  have  suited  the  '  hermit  sage'  of  Johnson,  who 
answered  a  pupil,  whp  inquired  for  the  real  road  to  happiness,  with  the 
celebrated  line, 

*  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer ! '  *' 

Waverley  J^ovds^  £dit.  1834,  vol.  xiv.  p.  91. 
VOL.   IV.  17 
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"  Sing  Erceldounc,  and  Cowdenknowca, 
Where  Homes  had  ance  commanding, 
And  Drygranffe,  wi'  the  milk-white  ewes, 
'Twixt  Tweed  and  Leader  standing. 
The  bird  that  flees  through  Redpath  trees 
And  Gledswood  banks  each  morrow, 
May  chant  and  sing — sweet  Le:ider^s  haugks 
And  Bonny  hoions  of  Yarrow. 

But  Minstrel  Burn  cannot  assuage 
His  grief,  while  life  endureth, 
To  see  the  changes  of  this  age 
Which  fleeting  time  procuretb  ; 
For  mony  a  place  stands  in  hard  case, 
Where  blithe  folks  kent  nae  sorrow, 
With  Homes  that  dwelt  on  Leader  side, 
And  Scotts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow." 

That  nigin  he  had  again  an  attack  of  his  cramp,  but  not 
so  serious  as  the  former.  Next  morning  he  was  again  at 
work  with  Ballantyne  at  an  early  hour  ;  and  when  1  parted 
from  him  after  breakfast,  he  spoke  cheerfully  of  being  soon 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  usual  business  of  his  Court.  I  left 
him,  however,  with  dark  prognostications  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  this  little  visit  to  Abbotsford  have  no  doubt  dwelt 
on  my  mind  the  more  distinctly,  from  my  having  observed 
and  listened  to  him  throughout  under  the  painful  feeling  that 
it  might  very  probably  be  my  last. 

On  the  5th  of  May  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Biiccleuch,  wlilch  had  occurred  at 
Lisbon  on  the  20th  April ;  and  next  morning  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  Grace's  brother: — 

"  To  the  Lord  Montagu,  ^c.  ^t.  ^'C,  Dillon  Park,  Windsor. 

"  Abbotsford,  6th  Slay,  1819. 

"My  dear  Lord, 

"I  heard  from  Lord  Melville,  by  yesterday's  post,  the  calami- 
tous news  which  your  Lordship's  vCry  kind  letter  this  moment 
confirmed,  had  it  required  confirmation.  For  this  fortnight  past 
my  hopes  have  been  very  faint  indeed,  and  on  Wednesday,  when  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  Yarrow,  and  my  horse  turned  from  habit  to 
go  up  the  avenue  at  Bow  hill,  I  felt  deeply  impressed  that  it  was  a 
road  I  should  seldom  travel  for  a  long  time  at  least.  To  your 
Lordship,  let  me  add  to  myself,  this  is  an  irreparable  loss,  for  such 
a  fund  of  excellent  sense,  high  principle,  and  perfect  honor,  have 
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been  rarely  combined  in  the  same  individual.  To  the  country  the 
inestimable  loss  will  be  soon  felt,  even  by  those  who  were  insensi- 
ble to  his  merits,  or  wished  to  detract  from  them,  when  he  was 
amongst  us.  In  my  opinion  he  never  recovered  his  domestic 
calamity.  He  wrote  to  me,  a  few  days  after  that  cruel  event,  a 
most  affectionate  and  remarkable  letter,  explaining  his  own  feelings, 
and,  while  he  begged  that  I  would  come  to  him,  assuring  me  that 
I  should  find  him  the  same  he  would  be  for  the  future  years  of 
his  life.  He  kept  his  word;  but  I  could  see  a  grief  of  that 
calm  and  concentrated  kind  which  claims  the  hours  of  solitude 
and  of  night  for  its  empire,  and  gradually  wastes  the  springs 
of  life. 

"  Among  the  tliousand  painful  feelings  whicii  this  melancholy 
event  had  excited,  1  have  sometimes  thought  of  his  distance  from 
home.  Yet  this  was  done  with  the  best  intention,  and  upon  the 
best  advice,  and  was  perhaps  the  sole  chance  which  remained  for 
reestablishment  It  has  pleased  God  that  it  has  failed,  but  the  best 
means  were  used  under  the  best  direction,  and  mere  mortality  can 
do  no  more.  I  am  very  anxious  about  the  dear  young  ladies,  whose 
lives  were  so  much  devoted  to  their  father,  and  shall  be  extremely 
desirous  of  knowing  how  they  are.  The  Duchess  has  so  much 
firmness  of  mind,  and  Lady  M.  so  much  affectionate  prudence,  that 
they  will  want  no  support  that  example  and  kindness  can  afford. 
To  me  the  world  seems  a  sort  of  waste  without  him.  We  had 
many  joint  objects,  constant  intercourse,  and  unreserved  communi- 
cation, so  that  through  him  and  by  him  I  took  interest  in  many 
things  altogether  out  of  my  own  sphere,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
the  horizon  were  narrowed  and  lowered  around  me.  But  God's 
will  be  done;  it  is  all  that  brother  or  friend  can  or  dare  say.  I 
have  reluctance  to  mention  the  trash  which  is  going  on  here.  In- 
deed, I  think  little  is  altered  since  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship  fully, 
excepting  that  last  night  late,  Chisholm  *  arrived  at  Abbotsford 
from  Lithgow,  recalled  by  the  news  which  had  somehow  reached 

Edinburgh — as  I  suspect  by  some  officiousness  of He 

left  Lithgow  in  such  a  state  that  tiiere  is  no  doubt  he  will  carry 
tliat  burgh,  unless  Pringle  f  gets  Selkirk.  He  is  gone  off  this 
morning  to  try  the  possible  and  impossible  to  get  the  single  vote 
which  he  wants,  or  to  prevail  on  one  person  to  stand  neuter.  It  is 
possible  he  may  succeed,  though  this  event,  when  it  becomes  gen- 
erally known,  will  be  greatly  against  his  efforts.  I  should  care 
little  more  about  the  matter,  were  it  not  for  young  Walter,  J  and 
for  the  despite  I  feel  at  the  success  of  speculations  which  were 
formed  on  the  probability  of  the  event  which  has  happened.  Two 
sons  of*********  came  here  yesterday,  and  with  their  fatherls 
■  —    I 

*  Mr.  Chisholm  was  the  Tory  Candidate  for  the  Selkirk  burghs, 
t  Mr.  Tringle  of  Cliflon.  the  Whig  Candidate, 
t  Walter  Francis,  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
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philoeophical  spirit  of  self-accommodation,  established  themselves 
for  the  night  Betwixt  them  and  Chisholm^s  noise,  my  head  and 
my  stomach  suffered  so  much,  (under  the  necessity  of  drowning 
feelings  which  I  could  not  express,)  that  I  had  a  return  of  the 
spasms,  and  I  felt  as  if  a  phantasmagoria  was  going  on  around  me. 
Quiet,  and  some  indulgence  of  natural  and  solitary  sorrow,  have 
m?icle  me  well.  To-day  I  will  ride  up  to  Selkirk  and  see  the 
magistrates,  or  the  chief  of  them.  .  It  is  necessary  they  should  not 
think  the  cause  deserted.  If  it  is  thought  proper  to  suspend  the 
works  at  Bowhill,  perhaps  the  measure  may  be  delayed  till  the 
decision  of  this  matter. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Lord,  you  will  command  me  in  all  I  can 
do.  I  have  only  to  regret  it  is  so  little.  But  to  show  that  my 
gratitude  has  survived  my  benefactor,  would  be  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  my  life.  I  never  thought  it  possible  that  a  man  could  have 
loved  another  so  much  where  the  distance  of  rank  was  so  very 
great  But  why  recur  to  things  so  painful  ?  I  pity  poor  Adam 
Ferguson,  whose  affections  were  so  much  engaged  by  the  Duke's 
kindness,  and  who  has  with  his  gay  temper  a  generous  and  feeling 
heart  The  election  we  may  lose,  but  not  our  own  credit,  and  that 
of  the  family — ^that  you  may  rest  assured  of.  My  best  respects 
and  warmest  sympathy  attend  the  dear  young  ladies,  and  Lady 
Montagu.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  know  how  the  Duchess-Dowager 
does  under  this  great  calamity.  The  poor  boy — what  a  slippery 
world  is  before  him,  and  how  early  a  dangerous,  because  a  splen- 
did, lot  is  presented  to  him !  But  he  has  your  personal  protection. 
Believe  me,  with  a  deep  participation  in  your  present  distress,  your 
Lordship's,  most  faithfully, 

Walter  Scott." 

Scott  drew  up  for  Ballantyne's  newspaper  of  that  week 
the  brief  character  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which 
has  since  been  included  in  his  Prose  Miscellanies,  (vol.  iv. ;) 
and  the  following  letter  accompanied  a  copy  of  it  to  Ditton 
Park  :— 

"  To  the  Lord  Montagu,  fyc,  fyc,  Sfc. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  send  you  the  newspaper  article  under  a  different  cover.  I 
have  studied  so  much  to  suppress  my  own  feelings,  and  so  to  give 
a  just,  calm,  and  temperate  view  of  the  excellent  subject  of  our 
present  sorrow,  such  as  I  conceive  might  be  drawn  by  one  less 
partially  devoted  to  him,  that  it  has  to  my  own  eye  a  cold  and 
lifeless  resemblance  of  an  original  so  dear  to  me.  But  I  was 
writing  to  the  public,  and  to  a  public  less  acquainted  with  him  than 
a  few  years'  experience  would  have  made  them.  Even  his  own 
tenantry  were  but  just  arrived  at  the  true  estimation  of  his  charac- 
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ter.  I  wrote,  therefore,  to  insure  credit  and  belief,  in  a  tone  greatly 
under  my  own  feelings.  I  have  ordered  twenty-five  copies  to  be 
put  in  a  different  shape,  of  which  I  will  send  your  Lordship  twenty. 
It  has  been  a  painful  task,  but  I  feel  it  was  due  from  me.  I  am 
just  favored  with  your  letter.  I  beg  your  Lordship  will  not  write 
more  frequently  than  you  find  quite  convenient,  for  you  must  have 
now  more  than  enough  upon  you.  The  arrangement  respecting 
Boughton  *  is  what  I  expected — the  lifeless  remains  will  be  laid 
where  the  living  thoughts  had  long  been.  I  grieve  that  I  shall  not 
see  the  last  honors,  yet  I  hardly  know  bow  I  could  have  gone 
through  the  scene. 

"  Nothing  in  the  circumstances  could  have  given  me  the  satis- 
faction which  I  receive  from  your  Lordship's  purpose  of  visiting 
Scotland,  and  bringing  down  the  dear  young  ladies,  who  unite  so 
many  and  such  affecting  ties  upon  the  regard  and  affection  of  every 
friend  of  the  family.  It  will  be  a  measure  of  the  highest  necessity 
for  the  political  interest  of  the  family,  and  your  Lordship  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  much  information  of  importance,  which 
really  could  not  be  made  subject  of  writing.  The  extinction  of 
fire  on  the  hearths  of  this  great  house  would  be  putting  out  a  pub- 
lic light,  and  a  public  beacon  in  tiie  time  of  darkness  and  storms. 
Ever  your  most  faithful, 

W.  SJ' 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  Scott  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  present  next  day  at  the  opening  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion ;  when  all  who  saw  him  were  as  much  struck  as  I  had 
been  at  Abbotsford  with  the  lamentable  change  his  illness 
had  produced  in  his  appearance.  He  was  unable  to  per- 
sist in  attendance  at  the  Clerk's  table — for  several  weeks 
afterwards  I  think  he  seldom  if  ever  attempted  it ;  and  I 
well  remember  that,  when  the  Third  Series  of  the  Tales 
of  My  Landlord  at  length  came  out,  (which  was  on  the 
10th  of  June,)  he  was  known  to  be  confined  to  bed,  and 
the  book  was  received  amidst  the  deep  general  impression 
that  we  should  see  no  more  of  that  parentage.  On  the 
1 3th  he  wrote  thus  to  Captain  Ferguson,  who  had  arrived 
in  London  with  the  remains  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  : — 

*  Bouffhton,  in  Northamptonahire.  This  seat  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Henry,  Duke  crf'Buocleuch,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter, 
and  heiress  of  John,  the  last  Duke  of  Montagu,  who  survived  for  many 
years  her  son  Duke  Charles.  At  Boughton,  as  the  reader  will  see, 
Scott's  early  friend,  the  Duchess  Harriet  of  Buccleuch,  had  been  buried 
in  1814. 
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must  have  been  produced  were  known  wherever  an  English 
newspaper  made  its  way;  but  I  believe  that,  except  in 
numerous  typical  errors,  which  sprung  of  necessity  from  the 
author's  inability  to  correct  any  proof-sheets,  no  one  ever 
affected  to  perceive  in  either  tale  the  slightest  symptom  of 
1»is  -malady.  Dugald  Dalgett/  was  placed  by  acclamation 
.n  the  same  rank  with  Bailie  Jarvie — a  conception  equally 
aew,  just,  and  humorous,  and  worked  out  in  all  the  details, 
as  if  It  had  formed  the  luxurious  entertainment  of  a  chair 
as  easy  as  was  ever  shaken  by  Rabelais ;  and  though  the 
character  of  Montrose  himself  seemed  hardly  to  have  been 
treated  so  fully  as  the  subject  merited,  the  accustomed  ra- 
pidity of  the  novelist's  execution  would  have  been  enough 
to  account  for  any  such  defect.  Of  Caleb  Balderstone — 
(the  hero  of  one  of  the  many  ludicrous  delineations  which 
he  owed  to  the  late  Lord  Haddington,  a  man  of  rare  pleas- 
antry, and  one  of  the  best  tellers  of  old  Scotch  stories  that 
I  ever  heard) — I  cannot  say  that  the  general  opinion  was 
then,  nor  do  believe  it  ever  since  has  been,  very  favorable. 
It  was  pronounced  at  the  time,  by  more  than  one  critic,  a 
mere  caricature ;  and,  though  Scott  himself  would  never  in 
after  days  admit  this  censure  to  be  just,  he  allowed  that 
"  he  might  have  sprinkled  rather  too  much  parsley  over  his 
chicken."  But  even  that  blemish — for  I  grant  that  I  think 
it  a  serious  one — could  not  disturb  the  profound  interest  and 
pathos  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor ;  to  my  fancy  the 
most  pure  and  powerful  of  all  the  tragedies  that  Scott  ever 
penned.  The  reader  will  be  well  pleased,  however,  to 
have,  in  place  of  any  critical  observations  on  this  work,  the 
following  particulars  of  its  composition  from  the  notes  which 
its  printer  dictated  when  stretched  on  the  bed  from  which 
he  well  knew  he  was  never  to  rise. 

^  The  book  "  (says  James  Ballantyne)  **■  was  not  only  written,  but 
published,  before  Mr.  Scott  was  able  to  rise  from  his  bed ;  and  he  as- 
sured me,  that  when  it  was  first  put  into  his  hands  in  a  complete 
shape,  he  didnot  recollect  one  single  incident,  character,  or  conver- 
sation it  contained !  Hd  did  not  desire  me  to  understand,  nor  did  I 
understand,  that  his  illness  had  erased  from  his  memory  the  original 
incidents  of  the  story,  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  from  his 
boyhood.    These  remained  rooted  where  they  had  ever  been ;  or,  to 
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speak  more  explicitly,  he  remembered  the  greneral  facts  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  father  and  mother,  of  the  son  and  daughter,  of  tlie 
rival  lovers,  of  the  compulsory  marriage,  and  the  attack  made  by 
the  bride  upon  the  hapless  bridegroom,  with  the  general  catastrophe 
of  the  whole.  All  these  things  he  recollected,  just  as  he  did  be- 
fore he  took  to  his  bed ;  but  he  literally  recollected  nothing  else  ; 
— ^not  a  single  character  wovei?  by  the  romancer,  not  one  of  the 
many  scenes  and  points  of  humor,  nor  any  thing  with  which  he 
was  connected  as  the  writer  of  the  work.  *  For  a  long  time,'  he 
said,  *I  felt  myself  very  uneasy  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  lest  I 
should  be  startled  by  meeting  sometiiing  altogether  glaring  and 
fantastic.  However,  I  recollected  that  you  had  been  the  printer, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  not  have  permitted  any  thing  of  this 
sort  to  pass.'  *  Well,'  I  said,  *  upon  the  whole,  how  did  you  like 
it?'  *Wliy,'  he  said,  *  as  a  whole,  I  felt  it  monstrous  gross  and 
grotesque ;  but  still  the  worst  of  it  made  me  laugh,  and  I  trusted 
the  good-natured  public  would  not  be  less  indulgent.'  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  ventured  to  lead  to  the  discussion  of  this  singular  phenom- 
enon again  ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  what  I  have  now  said 
is  as  distinctly  reported  as  if  it  had  been  taken  down  in  short-hand 
at  the  moment ;  I  should  not  otherwise  have  ventured  to  allude  to 
the  matter  at  all.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  in  tliinking 
that  the  history  of  the  human  mind  contains  nothing  more  won- 
derful." 


Soon  after  Scott  reappeared  in  the  Parliament-house,  he 
came  down  one  Saturday  to  the  vauUed  chambers  below, 
where  the  Advocates'  Library  was  then  kept,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Facility,  and  as  the  assembly  was  breaking 
up,  he  asked  me  to  walk  home  with  him,  taking  Ballan- 
tyne's  printing-office  in  our  way.  He  moved  languidly, 
and  said,  if  he  were  to  stay  in  town  many  days,  he  must  send 
for  Sibyl  Grey  ;  but  his  conversation  was  heart-whole ; 
and,  in  particular,  he  laughed  till,  despite  his  weakness,  the 
stick  was  flourishing  in  his  hand,  over  the  following  almost 
incredible  specimen  of  that  most  absurd  personage,  the  late 
Earl  of  Buchan. 

Hearing  one  morning,  shortly  before  this  time,  that  Scott 
was  actually  in  extremis,  the  Earl  proceeded  to  Castle 
Street,  and  found  the  knocker  tied  up.  He  then  descended 
to  the  door  in  the  area,  and  was  tliere  received  by  honest 
Peter  Mathieson,  whose  face  seemed  to  confirm  the  woful 
tidings,  for  m  truth  his  master  was  ill  enough.     Peter  told 
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his  Lordship  that  he  had  the  strictest  orders  to  admit  no 
visitor ;  but  the  Earl  would  take  no  denial,  pushed  the 
bashful  coachman  aside,  and  elbowed  his  way  up  stairs  to 
the  door  of  Scott's  bed-chamber.  He  had  his  fingers  upon 
the  handle  before  Peter  could  give  warning  to  Miss  Scott ; 
and  when  she  appeared  to  remonstrate  against  such  an  in- 
trusion, he  patted  her  on  the  head  like  a  child,  and  per- 
sisted in  his  purpose  of  entering  the  sick-room  so  strenuous- 
ly, that  the  young  lady  found  it  necessary  to  bid  Peter  see 
the  Earl  down  stairs  again,  at  whatever  damage  to  his  dig- 
nity. Peter,  accordingly,  after  trying  all  his  eloquence  in 
vain,  gave  the  tottering,  bustling,  old,  meddlesome  coxcomb 
a  single  shove, — ^as  respectful,  doubt  not,  as  a  shove  can 
ever  be, — and  he  accepted  that  hint,  and  made  a  rapid 
exit.  Scott,  meanwhile,  had  heard  the  confusion,  and  at 
length  it  was  explained  to  him  ;  when,  fearing  that  Peter's 
gripe  might  have  injured  Lord  Buchan's  feeble  person,  he 
desired  James  Ballantyne,  who  had  been  sitting  by  his  bed, 
to  follow  the  old  man  home — make  him  comprehend,  if  he 
could,  that  the  family  were  in  such  bewilderment  of  alarm, 
that  the  ordinary  rules  of  civility  were  out  of  the  question 
— and,  in  fine,  inquire  what  had  been  the  object  of  his  lord- 
ship's intended  visit.  James  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
EEirFs  house  in  George  Street,  and  found  him  strutting 
about  his  library  in  a  towering  indignation.  Ballantyne's 
elaborate  demonstrations  of  respect,  however,  by  degrees, 
softened  him,  and  he  condescended  to  explain  himself.  "  I 
wished,"  said  he,  "  to  embrace  Walter  Scott  before  he 
died,  and  inform  him  that  I  had  long  considered  it  as  a  satis- 
factory circumstance  that  he  and  I  were  destined  to  rest 
together  in  the  same  place  of  sepulture.  The  principal 
thing,  however,  was  to  relieve  his  mind  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  funeral — to  show  him  a  plan  which  I  had  pre- 
pared for  the  procession — and,  in  a  word,  to  assure  him 
that  1  took  upon  myself  the  whole  conduct  of  the  ceremo- 
nial at  Dryburgh."  He  then  exhibited  to  Ballantyne  a 
formal  programme,  in  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  pre- 
dominant feature  was  not  Walter  Scott,  but  David.  Earl  of 
Buchan.     It  had  been  settled,  inter  alia,  that  the  sai(^ 
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Earl  was  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  over  the  grave,  after 
the  fashion  of  French  Academicians  in  the  Pere  la 
Chaise. 

And  this  silliest  and  vainest  of  busybodies  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Thomas  and  Henry  Erskine !  But  the  story  is 
well  known  of  his  boasting  one  day  to  the  late  Duchess  of 
Gordon  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  his  family — ^when 
her  unscrupulous  grace  asked  him,  very  coolly,  whether 
the  wit  had  not  come  by  the  mother,  and  been  all  settled 
on  the  younger  branches. 

Scott,  as  his  letters  to  be  quoted  presently  will  show,  had 
several  more  attacks  of  his  disorder,  and  some  very  severe 
ones,  during  the  autumn  of  1819  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  it  quite 
disappeared  until  about  Christmas.  But  from  the  time 
of  his  retura  to  Abbotsford  in  July,  when  he  adopted  the 
system  of  treatment  recommended  by  a  skilful  physician, 
Dr.  Dick,)  who  had  had  large  experience  in  maladies  of 

is  kind  during  his  Indian  life,  the  seizures  gradually  be- 
came less  violent,  and  his  confidence  that  he  was  ultimately 
to  baffle  the  enemy  remained  unshaken. 

As  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again  until  he 
was  almost  entirely  reestablished,  I  shall  leave  the  progress 
of  his  restoration  to  be  collected  from  his  correspondence. 
But  I  must  not  forget  to  set  down  what  his  daughter  So- 
phia afterwards  told  me  of  his  conduct  upon  one  night,  in 
June,  when  he  really  did  despair  of  himself.  He  then 
called  his  children  about  his  bed,  and  took  leave  of  them 
with  solemn  tenderness.  After  giving  them,  one  by  one, 
such  advice  as  suited  their  years  and  characters,  he  added, 
"  For  myself,  my  dears,  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  having 
done  any  man  an  injury,  or  omitted  any  fair  opportunity  of 
doing  any  man  a  benefit.  I  well  know  that  no  human  life 
can  appear  otherwise  than  weak  and  filthy  in  the  eyes  of 
God  ;  but  I  rely  on  the  merits  and  intercession  of  our  Re- 
deemer." He  then  laid  his  hand  on  their  heads,  and  said, 
"  God  bless  you  !  Live  so  that  you  may  all  hope  to  meet 
each  other  in  a  better  place  here  after.  And  now  leave  me, 
that  I  may  turn  my  face  to  the  wall."  They  obeyed  him : 
but  he  presently  fell  into -a  deep  sleep;    and  when   he 
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awoke  from  it  after  many  hours,  the  crisis  of  extreme  dan- 
ger was  felt  by  himself,  and  pronounced  by  his  physician, 
to  have  been  overcome. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GRADUAL  RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCOTT'S  HEALTH  — 
IVANHOE  IN  PROGRESS  — HIS  SON  WALTER  JOINS  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  REGIMENT  OF  HUSSARS  —  SCOl^T'S  COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH  HIS  SON  — MISCELLANEOUS  LET- 
TERS TO  MRS.  MACLEAN  CLEPHANE  — M.  W.  HARTSTONGE 
—J.  G.  LOCKH ART  — JOHN  B ALL ANTYNE  —  JOHN  RICH- 
ARDSON—MISS EDGE  WORTH  —  LORD  MONTAGU,  ETC. — 
ABBOTSFORD  VISITED  BY  PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  SAXE- 
COBURG  — DEATH  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  ERSKINE.— 1819. 

Before  Scott  left  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th  of  July,  he 
had  not  only  concluded  his  bargain  with  Constable  for 
another  novel,  but,  as  will  appear  from  some  of  his  letters, 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  dictation  of  Ivan  hoe. 

That  he  already  felt  great  confidence  on  the  score  of  his 
health,  may  be  inferred  from  his  allowing  his  son  Walter, 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  to  join  the  18th  Regiment 
of  Hussars,  in  which  he  had,  shortly  before,  received  his 
commission  as  Cornet. 

Scott's  letters  to  his  son,  the  first  of  his  family  that  left 
the  house,  will  merit  henceforth  a  good  deal  of  the  reader's 
attention.  Walter  was,  when  he  thus  quitted  Abbotsford 
to  try  his  chances  in  the  active  world,  only  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  age  ;  and  the  fashion  of  education  in 
Scotland  is  such,  that  he  had  scarcely  ever  slept  a  night 
under  a  different  roof  from  his  parents,  until  this  separation 
occurred.  He  had  been  treated  from  his  cradle  with  all 
the  indulgence  that  a  man  of  sense  can  ever  permit  him- 
self to  show  to  any  of  his  children  ;  and  for  several  years 
he  had  now  been  his  father's  daily  companion  in  all  his  out- 
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of-door  occupations  and  amusements.  The  parting  was  a 
painful  one;  but  Scott's  ambition  centred  in  the  heir  of 
his  name,  and  instead  of  fruitless  pinings  and  lamentings,  he 
henceforth  made  it  his  constant  business  to  keep  up  such  a 
frank  correspondence  with  the  young  man  as  might  enable 
himself  to  exert  over  him,  when  at  a  distance,  the  gentle 
influence  of  kindness,  experience,  and  wisdom.  The  se- 
ries of  his  letters  to  his  son  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable,  as  respects  the  personal  char- 
acter and  temper  of  the  writer.  It  will  easily  be  supposed 
that,  as  the  young  officer  entered  fully  into  his  father's  gen- 
erous views  of  what  their  correspondence  ought  to  be,  and 
detailed  every  little  incident  of  his  new  career  with  the 
same  easy  confidence  as  if  he  had  been  writing  to  a  friend 
or  elder  brother  not  very  widely  differing  from  himself  in 
standing,  the  answers  abound  with  opinions  on  subjects 
with  which  I  have  no  right  to  occupy  or  entertain  my 
readers  ;  but  I  shall  introduce,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work,  as  many  specimens  of  Scott's  paternal  advice  as  I 
can  hope  to  render  generally  intelligible  without  indelicate 
explanations — and  more  especially  such  as  may  prove  ser- 
viceable to  other  young  persons  when  first  embarking  under 
their  own  pilotage  upon  the  sea  of  life.  Scott's  manly 
kindness  to  his  boy,  whether  he  is  expressing  approbation 
or  censure  of  his  conduct,  can  require  no  pointing  out ;  and 
his  practical  wisdom  was  of  that  liberal  order,  based  on  such 
comprehensive  views  of  man  and  the  world,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  often  be  found  available  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  own  various  cases,  by  young  men  of  whatever  sta- 
tion or  profession. 

I  shall,  nevertheless,  adhere  as  usual  to  the  chronological 
order ;  and  one  or  two  miscellaneous  letters  must  accord- 
ingly precede  the  first  article  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
Cornet.  He  alludes,  however,  to  the  youth's  departure  in 
the  following : — 

"  To  Mrs*  Madean  ClephanCj  of  Torloisk, 

«rfc         TI--       ^,      ,  "  Abbotaford,  July  15th,  1819^ 

^ear  Mrs.  Clephane, 

*  Nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  you  arc 
ad  thinking  of  looking  this  way.     You  will  find  all  my 
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things  in  very  different  order  from  when  you  were  here  last,  ancf 
plenty  of  room  for  matron  and  miss,  man  and  maid.  We  liave  no 
engagements,  except  to  Newton  Don  about  the  20tli  August — if 
we  be  alive — no  unreasonable  proviso  in  so  long  an  engagement 
My  health,  however,  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  perfectly  restored. 
It  is  a  joke  to  talk  of  any  other  remedy  than  that  forceful  but 
most  unpleasant  one — calomel.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  felt  advantage 
from  any  thin?  else ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  used  as  an 
alterative,  and  taken  in  very  small  quantities  for  a  long  time,  it 
must  correct  all  the  inaccuracies  of  the  biliary  organs.  At  least  it 
has  done  so  in  my  case  more  radically  than  I  could  have  believed 
possible.  I  have  intennitted  the  regime  for  some  days,  but  begin 
a  new  coarse  next  week  for  precaution.  Dr.  Dick,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  has  put  me  on  this  course  of  cure,  and 
says  he  never  knew  it  fail  unless  when  the  liver  was  irreparably 
injured.  I  believe  I  shall  so  to  Carlsbad  next  year.  If  I  must  go 
to  a  watering-place,  I  shomd  like  one  where  I  miglit  hope  to  see 
and  learn  something  new  myself,  instead  of  being  hunted  down  by 
some  of  the  confounded  lion-catchers  who  haunt  English  spas.  1 
have  not  the  art  of  being  savage  to  those  people,  though  few  are 
more  annoyed  by  them.    I  always  think  of  Snug  the  Joiner — 

* If  I  ehould  as  lion  come  in  strife 

Into  such  place,  'twere  pity  on  my  life.' 

**  I  have  been  delayed  in  answering  your  kind  letter  by  Walter's 
departure  from  us  to  join  his  regiment,  the  18th  Dragoons.  He 
has  chosen  a  profession  for  which  he  is  well  suited,  being  of  a 
calm  but  remarkably  firm  temper — fond  of  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, and  all  sorts  of  calculation — clear-headed,  and  good-natured. 
When  you  add  to  tliis  a  good  person  and  good  manners,  with  great 
dexterity  in  horsemanship  and  all  athletic  exercises,  and  a  strong 
constitution,  one  hopes  you  have  the  grounds  of  a  good  soldier. 
My  own  selfish  wish  would  have  been  that  he  should  have  followed 
the  law,  but  he  really  had  no  vocation  that  way,  wanting  the  acute- 
ness  and  liveliness  of  intellect  indispensable  to  making  a  figure  in 
that  profession.  So  I  am  satisfied  all  is  for  the  best,  only  I  shall  miss 
my  gamekeeper  and  companion  in  my  rides  and  walks.  But  so  it 
was,  is,  and  must  be — the  young  must  part  from  the  nest,  and  learn 
to  wing  their  own  way  against  the  storm. 

"  I  beg  my  best  and  kindest  compliments  to  Lady  Compton. 

Stooping  to  write  hurts  me,  or  I  would  have  sent  her  a  few  lines. 

As  I  shall  be  stationary  here  for  all  this  season,  I  shall  not  see  her, 

perhaps,  for  long  enough.    Mrs.  Scott  and  tlie  girls  join  in  best 

love,  and  I  am  ever,  dear  Mrs.  Clephane,  your  faithful  and  most 

obedient  servant,  iwt  a  •, 

^  Walter  Scott." 

I  have  had  some  hesitation  ahout  introducing  the  next 
letter — ^which  refers  to  the  then  recent  publication  of  a  sort 

VOL.   IV.  18 
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of  mock-tour  in  Scotland,  entitled  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk."  Nobody  but  a  very  young  and  a  very  thought- 
less person  could  have  dreamt  of  putting  forth  such  a  book ; 
yet  the  Epistles  of  the  imaginary  Dr.  Morris  have  been  so 
often  remarked  as  a  mere  string  of  libels,  that  I  think  it  fair 
to  show  how  much  more  leniently  Scott  judged  of  them  at 
the  time.  Moreover,  his  letter  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
liberal  courtesy  with  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  treated  the 
humblest  aspirants  in  literature.  Since  I  have  alluded  to 
Peter's  Letters  at  all,  I  may  as  well  take  the  opportunity  ol 
adding  that  they  were  not  wholly  the  work  of  one  hand. 

"  To  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq,,  Carnbroe  House,  Hollytoum. 

"  Abbotsford,  July  19th,  1819. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  DisHnguendum  est.  When  I  receive  a  book  ex  dono  of  the 
author,  in  the  general  case  I  offer  my  thanks  with  all  haste  before 
I  cut  a  leaf,  lest  peradvepture  I  should  feel  more  awkward  in  doing 
so  afterwards,  when  they  must  not  only  be  tendered  for  the  well- 
printed  volumes  themselves,  and  the  attention  which  sent  them  my 
way,  but  moreover  for  the  supposed  pleasure  I  have  received  from 
the  contents.  But  with  respect  to  the  learned  Dr.  Morris,  the  case 
is  totally  different,  and  I  formed  the  immediate  resolution  not  to 
say  a  word  about  that  gentleman's  labors  without  having  read  them 
at  lekst  twice  over — a  pleasant  task,  which  has  been  interrupted 
partly  by  my  being  obliged  to  go  down  the  countiy,  partly  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Southron,  in  the  persons  of  Sir  John  Shelley, 
"famous  on  the  turf,  and  his  lady.  I  wish  Dr.  Morris  had  been  of 
the  party,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  a  little  Newmarket  man,  called 
Cousins,  M'hose  whole  ideas,  similes,  illustrations,  &c.,  were  derived 
from  the  course  and  training  stable.  He  was  perfectly  good- 
humored,  and  I  have  not  laughed  more  this  many  a  day. 

"  I  think  the  Doctor  has  got  over  his  ground  admirably  ; — only 
the  general  turn  of  the  book  is  perhaps  too  favorable,  both  to  the 
state  of  our  public  society,  and  of  individual  character : 

'  His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost,  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud.'  * 

But  it  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  right  to  take  this  more  favorable 
tone,  and  to  throw  a  Claude  Lorraine  tint  over  our  northern  land- 
scape. We  cannot  bear  the  actual  bare  truth,  either  in  conversa- 
-tion,  or  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  conversation,  in  a  work 
like  the  Doctor's,  published  within  the  circle  to  which  it  refers. 


*  Goldsmith's  RetaUation. 
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"  For  the  rest,  the  Dr.  has  fully  maintained  hid  high  charactei 
for  force  of  expression,  both  serious  and  comic,  and  for  acuteness 
of  observation — rem  acu  teiigit — and  his  scalpel  has  not  been  idle, 
though  his  lenient  hand  has  cut  sharp  and  clean,  and  poured  balm 
into  the  wound.  What  an  acquisition  it  would  have  been  to  our 
g-eneral  information  to  hdve  had  such  a  work  written,  I  do  not  say 
fifty,  but  even  five-and-twenty  years  ago  !  and  how  m)jch  of  grave 
and  gay  might  then  have  been  preserved,  as  it  were,  in  amber, 
which  have  now  mouldered  away !  When  t  think  that  at  an  age 
not  much  younger  than  yours  I  knew  Black,  Ferguson,  Robertson, 
Erskine,  Adam  Smith,  John  Home,  &c.  &c.,  and  at  least  saw 
Burns,  I  can  appreciate  better  than  any  one  the  value  of  a  work 
which,  hke  this,  would  have  handed  them  down  to  posterity  in 
their  living  colors.  Dr.  Morris  ought,  like  Nourjahad,  to  revive 
^very  half  century,  to  record  the  fleeting  manners  of  the  age,  and 
the  interesting  features  of  those  who  will  be  only  known  to  pos- 
'terity  by  their  works.  If  I  am  very  partial  to  the  Doctor,  which 
I  am  not  inclined  to  deny,  remember  I  have  been  bribed  by 
his  kind  and  delicate  account  of  his  visit  to  Abbots  ford.  Like  old 
Cumberland,  or  like  my  own  gray  cat,  I  will  e'en  purr,  and  put  up 
my  back,  and  enjoy  his  kind  flattery,  even  when  I  know  it  goes 
beyond  my  merits. 

"I  wish  you  would  come  and  spend  a  few  days  here,  while  this 
delightful  weather  lasts.  I  am  now  so  well  as  quite  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  my  friends,  instead  of  the  woful  pickle  in  which  I  was 
in  spring,  when  you  last  favored  me.  It  was,  however,  dignus 
vindice  nodus,  for  no  less  a  deity  descended  to  my  aid  than  the 
potent  Mercury  himself,  in  the  shape  of  calomel,  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  daily,  though  in  small  quantities,  for  these 
two  months  past  Notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  of  this 
remedy,  I  thrive  upon  it  most  marvellously,  having  recovered  both 
sleep  and  appetite ;  so  when  you  incline  to  come  this  way,  you 
will  find  me  looking  pretty  hohhishly, — Yours  very  truly, 

Walter  Soott." 

On  the  same  day,  Scott  wrote  as  follows  to  John  Bal- 
lantyne,  who  had  started  for  London,  on  his  route  to  Paris 
in  quest  of  articles  for  next  winter's  auction-room — and 
whose  good  offices  he  was  anxious  to  engage  on  behalf  of 
the  Cornet,  in  case  they  should  happen  to  be  in  the  me- 
tropolis at  the  same  time. 

"  To  Mr,  John  BaUantyne,  care  of  Messrs,  Longman  fy  Co,, 

London. 

"  Abbotsford,  July  19th,  1819. 

"  Dear  John, 

"  I  have  only  to  say,  respecting  matters  here,  that  they  are  all        m 
going  OD  quietly.    The  first  volume  is  very  nearly  finished,  and      * 
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the  whole  will  be  out  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  September. 
It  will  be  well  if  you  can  report  yourself  in  Britain  by  that  time  at 
farthest,  as  something  must  be  done  on  the  back  of  this  same 
Ivanhoe. 

^  Walter  left  us  on  Wednesday  night,  and  will  be  in  town  by 
the  time  this  reaches  you,  looking,  I  fancy,  very  like  a  cow  in  a 
fremd  loaning.*  He  will  be  heard  of  at  Miss  Dumergue^s.  Pray 
look  after  him,  and  help  him  about  his  purchases. 

'<  I  hope  you  will  be  so  successful  in  your  foreign  journey  as  to 
diddle  the  Edinburgh  folk  out  of  some  cash  this  wmter.  But  don't 
forget  September,  if  you  wish  to  partake  the  advantages  thereof. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  see  what  ffood  reprints  of  old  books  are  come 
out  this  year  at  Triphook's,  and  send  me  a  note  of  them. — ^Youfs 
very  truly, 

W.  Scott." 

John  Ballantyne  found  the  Comet  in  London,  and  did 
for  him  what  his  father  bad  requested. 

"To  JIfr.  John  BaUantyne, 

"  Abbotsford,  July  26,  1819. 

"  Dear  John, 

"  I  have  yours  with  the  news  of  Walter's  rattle-traps,  which 
are  abominably  extravagant.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  sub- 
mission. The  things  seem  all  such  as  cannot  well  be  wanted. 
How  the  devil  they  mount  them  to  such  a  price  the  tailors  best 
know.  They  say  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man — apparently 
one  is  sufficient  to  ruin  him.  We  shall  rub  through  here  well 
enough,  though  James  is  rather  glumpy  and  dumpv— chiefly,  I 
believe,  because  his  child  is  unwell.  If  you  can  make  any  more 
money  for  me  in  London,  good  and  well.  I  have  no  spare  cash 
till  Ivaahoe  comes  forth.     Yours  truly, 

W.  Scott. 

«  P.  S. — Enclosed  are  sundry  letters  of  introduction  for  the  ci- 
devant  Laird  of  Gilnockie." 

"  To  Mias  Edgeworihj  of  Edgetoorthatoton. 

"  AbboCsfbrd,  July  91, 1819. 
«  My  dear  Miss  Edge  worth, 

"  When  this  shall  happen  to  reach  your  hands,  it  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  second  edition  of  Walter  Scott,  a  tail  copy,  as 
collectors  say,  and  bound  in  Turkey  leather,  garnished  witn  all 
rts  of  fur  and  frippery — not  quite  so  well  lettered,  however,  as 
■^  '»!(!  aud  vaijipod  original  edition.     In  otiicr,  and  more  intelli- 

*  ^nglice — a  strange  lane. 
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gible  phrase,  the  tall  cornet  of  Hussars,  whom  this  will  introduce 
to  you,  is  my  eldest  son,  who  is  now  just  leaving  me  to  join  his 
regiment  in  Ireland.  I  have  charged  him,  and  he  is  himself  suffi- 
ciently anxious,  to  avoid  no  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance, as  to  be  known  to  the  good  and  the  wise  is  by  far  the  best 
privilege  he  can  derive  from  my  connection  with  literature.  I  have 
always  felt  the  value  of  having  access  to  persons  of  talent  and 
genius  to  be  the  best  part  of  a  literary  man's  prerogative,  and  you 
will  not  wonder,  I  am  sure,  that  I  should  be  desirous  this  youngster 
should  have  a  share  of  the  same  benefit 

"  I  have  had  dreadful  bad  health  for  many  months  past,  and 
have  endured  more  pain  than  I  thought  was  consistent  with  life. 
But  the  thread,  though  frail  in  some  respects,  is  tough  in  others  ; 
and  here  am  I  with  renewed  health,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  regain- 
ing my  strength,  much  exhausted  by  such  a  train  of  suffering. 

"  I  do  not  know  when  this  will  reach  you,  my  son's  motions 
being  uncertain.  But,  find  you  where  or  when  it  will,  it  comes,  dear 
Miss  Edgeworth,  from  the  sincere  admirer  of  your  genius,  and 
of  the  patriotic  and  excellent  manner  in  which  it  has  dways  been 
exerted.     In  which  character  I  subscribe  myself  ever  yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott." 

I  believe  at  the  time  when  the  foregoing  letter  was 
written,  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth  had  never  met.  The 
next  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance 
the  poet  had  formed  when  collecting  materials  for  his 
edition  of  Swift.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Hartstonge  was  of 
great  service  to  Scott — and  he  appears  to  have  paid  him 
soon  afterwards  a  visit  at  Abbotsford.  Mr.  Hartstonge 
was  an  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man,  and  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  literature ;  but  his  own  poetical  talents  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  sort  that  finds  little  favor  either  v/ith 
gods  or  columns.  He  seems  to  have  written  shortly  before 
this  time  to  inquire  about  his  old  acquaintance's  health. 

"  To  Maiihew  Weld  Hartstonge^  Eaq^  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin, 

"  Abbotsford,  July  21,  1819. 

**  My  dear  Sir, 

" Fortunately   god   Mercury   descended  in   the 

shape  of  calomel  to  relieve  me  in  this  digmis  vindice  nodus,  and 
at  present  my  system  is  pretty  strong.  In  the  mean  while  my 
family  are  beginning  to  get  forwards.  Walter  fyou  remember 
my  wading  into  Cauldshiels  loch  to  save  his  little  frigate  from 
wreck)  is  now  a  Cornet  of  six  feet  two  inches  in  your  Irish  18th 
Hussars ;  the  regiment  is  now  at  Cork,  and  will  probably  be  next 

18* 
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removed  to  Dublin,  bo  you  will  see  your  old  friend  with  a  new  face ; 
be-furred,  be-feathered,  and  be-whiskered  in  the  highest  military 
ion,  I  have  desired  him  to  call  upon  you,  should  he  get  to  Dublin  on 
leave,  or  come  there  upon  duty.  1  miss  him  here  very  much,  for 
he  was  ray  companion,  gamekeeper,  &.c.  &c.,  and  when  one 
loses  one's  own  health  and  strength,  there  are  few  things  so  pleas- 
ant as  to  see  a  son  enjoying  both  in  the  vigor  of  hope  and  promise. 
Think  of  this,  my  good  friend,  and  as  you  have  kind  affections  to 
make  some  good  girl  happy,  settle  yourself  in  life  while  you  are 
young,  and  lay  up,  by  so  doing,  a  stock  of  domestic  happiness, 
against  age  or  bodily  decay.  There  are  many  good  things  in  life, 
whatever  satirists  and  misanthropes  may  say  to  the  contrary,  but 
probably  the  best  of  all,  next  to  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  (with- 
out wliich,  by  the  by,  they  can  hardly  exist,)  are  the  quiet  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  the  social  feelings,  in  which  we  are  at  once 
happy  ourselves,  and  the  cause  of  happiness  to  them  who  are 
dearest  to  us.  I  have  no  news  to  send  you  from  hence.  The 
addition  to  my  house  is  completed  with  battlement  and  bartisan, 
but  the  old  cottage  remains  hidden  among  creepers,  until  I  shall 
have  leisure — L  e.  time  and  money — ^to  build  the  rest  of  my  man- 
sion, which  I  will  not  do  hastily,  as  the  present  is  amply  sufficient 
for  accommodation.  Adieu,  my  dear  sir ;  never  reckon  the  degree 
of  my  regard  by  the  regularity  of  my  correspondence,  for  besides 
the  vile  diseases  of  laziness  and  procrastination,  which  have  always 
beset  me,  I  have  had  of  late  both  pain  and  languor  sufficient  to 
justify  my  silence.    Believe  me,  however,  always  most  truly  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

The  first  letter  the  young  Cornet  received  from  bis  father 
after  mounting  his  "rattle-traps"  was  the  following: — 

"  To  Comet  Walter  Scott,  18fA  Hussars,  Cork. 

"  Abbotsford,  Aug.  1,  1819. 

«*  Dear  Walter, 

"  I  was  glad  tx>  find  you  got  safe  to  the  hospitable  quarters  of 
Piccadilly,  and  were  put  on  the  way  of  achieving  your  business 
well  and  expeditiously.  You  would  receive  a  packet  of  introduc- 
tory letters  by  John  Ballantyne,  to  whom  I  addressed  them. 

"  I  had  a  very  kind  letter  two  days  ago  from  your  Colonel.*  Had 
I  got  it  sooner,  it  would  have  saved  some  expense  in  London  ;  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it  now.  As  you  are  very  fully  provided  with 
all  these  appointments,  you  must  be  particular  in  taking  care  of 
them,  otherwise  the  expense  pf  replacing  them  will  be  a  great 
burden.  Colonel  Murray  seems  disposed  to  show  you  much  atten- 
tion.   He  is,  I  am  told,  rather  a  reserved  man,  which  indeed  is  the 


*  The  then  commandant  of  the  18th  Hussars  was  Lieut.  Colonel  the 
Honorable  Henry  Murray,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 
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manner  of  his  family.  You  will,  therefore^  be  the  more  attentive 
to  what  he  says,  as  well  as  to  answer  all  advances  he  may  make 
to  you  with  cordiality  and  frankness ;  for  if  you  be  shy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  he  reserved  on  the  other,  you  cannot  have  the  benefit 
of  his  advice,  which  I  hope  and  wish  you  may  gain.  I  shall  be 
guided  by  his  opinion  respecting  your  allowance ;  hQ  stipulates 
that  you  shall  have  only  two  horses,  (not  to  be  changed  without  his 
consent,)  and  on  no  account  keep  a  gig.  You  know  of  old  how  I 
detest  that  mania  of  driving  wheel-barrows  up  and  down,  when  a 
man  has  a  handsome  horse  and  can  ride  him.  They  are  both  fool- 
ish and  expensive  things,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  only  fit  for  English 
bagmen — therefore  gig  it  not,  I  pray  you. 

'*In  biiyinff  your  horses  you  will  be  very  cautious,  I  see  Colonel 
Murray  has  delicacy  about  assisting  you  directly  in  the  matter — ^for 
he  says  very  truly  that  some  gentlemen  make  a  sort  of  traflSc  in 
horse-flesh — from  which  his  duty  and  inclination  equally  lead  him 
to  steer  clear.  But  he  will  take  care  that  you  don't  buy  any  that 
are  unfit  for  service,  as  in  the  common  course  they  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  commandant  as  chargers.  Besides  which,  he  will 
probably  give  you  some  private  hints,  of  which  avail  yourself,  as 
there  is  every  chance  of  your  needing  much  advice  in  this  business. 
Two  things  I  preach  on  my  own  experience.  1st,  Never  to  buy 
an  aged  horse,  however  showy.  He  must  have  done  work,  and,  at 
any  rate,  will  be  unserviceable  in  a  few  years.  2dly,  to  buy  rather 
when  the  horse  is  something  low  in  condition,  that  you  may  the 
better  see  all  his  points.  Six  years  is  the  oldest  at  which  I  would 
purchase.  You  will  run  risk  of  being  jockeyed  by  knowing  gen- 
tlemen of  your  own  corps  parting  with  their  experienced  chargers 
to  oblige  you.  Take  care  of  this.  Any  good-tempered  horse  learns 
the  dragoon  duty  in  wonderfully  short  time,  and  you  are  rider 
enough  not  to  want  one  quite  broke  in.  Look  well  about  you,  and 
out  into  the  country.  Excellent  horses  are  bred  all  through  Mun- 
ster,  and  better  have  a  clever  young  one  than  an  old  regimental 
brute  foundered  by  repeated  charges  and  bolts.  If  you  see  a  • 
brother  officer's  horse  that  pleases  you  much,  and  seems  reasona- 
ble, look  particularly  how  he  stands  on  his  forelegs,  and  for  that 
purpose  see  him  in  the  stable.  If  he  shifts  and  shakes  a  little, 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  This  is  the  best  I  can  advise,  not 
doubting  you  will  be  handsomely  excised  after  all.  The  officer 
v/ho  leaves  his  corps  may  be  disposing  of  good  horses,  and  perhaps 
selling  reasonable.  One  who  continues  will  not,  at  least,  should 
not,  part  with  a  good  horse  without  some  great  advantage. 

"  You  will  remain  at  Cork  till  you  have  learned  your  regimental 
duty,  and  tiien  probably  be  despatched  to  some  outquarter.  I  need 
not  say  how  anxious  I  am  that  you  should  keen  up  your  languages, 
mathematics,  and  other  studies.  To  have  lost  that  which  you 
already  in  some  desfree  possess — and  that  which  we  don't  practise 


already  in  some  degree  possess 
we  soon  forget — woi 
hereafter.    You  have 


we  soon  forget — would  be   a  subject  of  uiiccaying  regret  to  you 

\io  good  introductions,  and  don't  neglect  to  ava'.l 
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yourself  of  them.  Something  in  this  respect  yoor  name  may  do 
for  you — a  fair  advantage,  if  used  with  discretion  and  proprietj. 
By  the  way,  I  suspect  you  did  not  call  on  John  Richardson. 

**  The  girls  were  veiy  dull  after  you  left  us ;  indeed  the  night 
you  went  away,  Anne  had  hysterics,  which  lasted  some  time. 
Charies  also  was  down  in  the  mouth,  and  papa  and  mamma  a  little 
grave  and  dejected.  I  would  not  have  you  think  yburself  of  too 
great  importance  neither,  for  the  greatest  personages  are  not  always 
long  missed,  and  to  make  a  bit  of  a  parody, 

,     '  Down  falls  the  rain,  up  gets  the  gun, 
Juat  as  if  Walter  were  not  gone.* 

We  comfort  ourselves  with  the  hopes  that  you  are  to  be  happy  in 
the  occupation  you  have  chosen,  and  in  your  new  society.  Let  me 
know  if  there  are  any  well-informed  men  among  them,  though  I 
don't  expect  you  to  find  out  that  for  some  time.  Be  civil  to  all  till 
you  can  by  degrees  find  out  who  are  really  best  deserving. 

^  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Sophia,  which  doubtless  contains  all  the 
news.  St.  Boswell's  Fair  ramed  miserably,  and  disappointed  the 
misses.  The  weather  has  since  been  delightful,  and  harvest  ad- 
vances fast.  All  here  goes  its  old  round — the  habits  of  age  do  not 
greatly  change,  though  those  of  youth  do.  Mamma  has  been  quite 
well,  and  so  have  I — but  I  still  take  calomel.  I  was  obliged  to 
drink  some  claret  with  Sir  A.  Don,  Sir  John  Shelley,  and  a  funny 
little  Newmarket  quizzy,  called  Cousins,  whom  they  brought  here 
with  them  the  other  day,  but  I  was  not  the  worse.  1  wish  you  had 
Sir  J.  -S.  at  your  elbow  when  you  are  buying  your  horses — he  is  a 
very  knowing  man  on  the  turf  I  like  his  lady  very  much.  She  is 
perfectly  feminine  in  her  manners,  has  good  sense,  and  plays  divine- 
ly on  the  harp ;  besides  all  which,  she  shoots  wild  boars,  and  is  the 
boldest  horsewoman  I  ever  saw.  I  saw  her  at  Paris  ride  like  a 
lapwing  in  the  midst  of  all  the  aide-de-camps  and  suite  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

"  Write  what  your  horses  come  to,  &c.  Your  outfit  will  be  an 
expensive  matter;  but  once  settled  it  will  be  fairly  launching  you 
into  life  in  the  way  you  wished,  and  I  trust  you  will  see  the  neces- 
ity  of  prudence  and  a  gentlemanlike  economy,  which  consists 
chiefly  in  refusing  one's  self  trifling  indulgences  until  we  can  easily 

Say  for  them.  (Jnce  more,  I  beg  you  to  be  attentive  to  Colone'l 
f urray  and  to  his  lady.  I  hear  of  a  disease  among  the  moorfowl. 
I  suppose  they  are  dying  for  grief  at  your  departure.  Ever,  my 
dear  boy,  your  affectionate  father, 

Walter  Scott," 

To  the  Same. 
"Dear  Walter,  « 7th  Augu«.  I819. 

" ....  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  how  you  like  your  brother 
officers,  and  how  you  dispose  of  your  time.  The  drills  and  ridinff- 
school  will,  of  course,  occupy  much  of  your  mornings  for  some 
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time.  1  trust,  however,  you  w31  keep  in  view  drawing,  languages, 
^c.  It  is  astonishing  how  far  even  half  an  hour  a  da^,  regularly 
bestowed  on  one  object,  wfll  carry  a  man  in  making  himself  mas- 
ter of  it.  The  habit  of  dawdling  away  time  is  easily  acquired, 
and  so  is  that  of  putting  every  moment  either  to  use  or  to  amuse- 
sneot. 

<*  You  will  not  he  hasl^  in  forming  intimacies  witii  any  of  your 
brother  officers,  until  you  observe  which  of  them  are  most  gene- 
rally respected,  and  likely  to  prove  most  creditable  friends.  It  is 
seldom  that  tbe  pec^le  who  put  themselves  hastily  forward  to 
please  are  those  most  worthy  of  being  known.  At  me  same  time 
you  will  take  care  to  return  all  ciyility  which  is  oflTered,  with  readi- 
ness and  fraakness.  The  Italians  have  a  proverb,  which  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgot  poor  Pierrotti^s  lessons  so  far  as  not  to  com- 
prehend— *  VoUo  scioUo  c  pensteri  atrettV  There  is  no  occasion  to 
let  any  one  see  what  you  exactly  think  of  him ;  and  it  is  the  less 
prudent,  as  you  will  find  reason,  in  all  probability,  to  change  your 
opinion  more  than  once. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  being  fitted  with  a  good  ser- 
vant Most  of  the  Irish  of  that  class  are  scapegraces — drink, 
steal,  and  lie  like  the  devil.  If  you  could  pjck  up  a  canny  Scot, 
it  would  be  well.  Let  me  know  about  your  mess.  To  drink  hard 
is  none  of  your  habits ;  but  even  drinking  what  is  called  a  certain 
quantity  every  day  hurts  the  stomach,  and  by  hereditary  descent 
yours  is  delicate.  I  believe  the  poor  Duke  of  Buccleuch  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  disease  which  occasioned  his  premature  death 
in  the  excesses  of  Villar's  regiment ;  and  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed 
to  say,  for  your  warning,  that  the  habit  of  drinking  wine,  so  much 
practised  when  I  was  a  young  man,  occasioned,  I  am  convinced, 
many  of  my  cruel  stomach  complaints.  You  had  better  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine  on  any  particular  occasion,  thajn  sit  and  soak  and 
jsipple  at  an  English  i»nt  every  day. 

"  All  our  bipeds  are  well.  Hamlet  had  an  inflammatory  attack, 
and  I  began  to  think  he  was  going  mad,  after  t|ie  example  of  his 
great  namesake,  but  Willie  Laidlaw  bled  him,  ^nd  he  has  recov- 
ered. Pussy  is  very  well.  Mamma,  the  girls^  and  Charlie,  join  in 
love.    Yours  afiectionately,  -^   ^ 

"  P.  S. — Always  mention  what  letters  of  pine  you  have  re- 
ceived, and  write  to  me  whatever  comes  into  your  head.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  CTeat  boys  when  distant  that  they  cannot  tire  papas 
by  any  length  of  detail  upon  any  subject" 

To  the  Same, 

"  Abbotsford,  13th  August,  1819. 
*  My  dearest  Walter, 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Colonel  Murray  for  the  trouble  he 
has  taken  on  your  behalf.    I  hope  he  has  xeceived  the  letter  whidi 
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I  wrote  to  him  a  fortnig^ht  since  under  Mr.  Freeling's  cover.  It 
enclosed  a  parcel  of  letters  to  you.  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking^ 
his  ad\  ice  what  allowance  you  shonld  have  to  assist  you.  Yoa 
know  pretty  well  my  circumstances  and  your  own,  and  that  I  wish 
you  to  be  comfortable,  but  not  in  any  respect  extravagant ;  and 
this  for  your  own  sake,  and  not  for  that  of  money,  which  I  never 
valued  very  much,  perhaps  not  so  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 
I  think  by  speaking  to  Colonel  Murray  you  may  get  at  his  opinion, 
and  I  have  so  much  trust  in  your  honor  and  affection  as  to  confide 
in  your  naming  your  own  allowance.  Meantime,  lest  the  horse 
should  starve  while  the  grass  grows^  I  enclose  a  check  upon 
Messrs.  Coutts  for  £50,  to  account  of  your  first  year's  allowance. 
Your  paymaster  will  give  you  the  money  for  it,  I  dare  say.  You 
have  to  endorse  the  bill,  t.  e.  write  your  name  on  the  back  of  it. 

^  All  concerned  are  pleased  with  your  kind  tokens  of  remem- 
brance from  London.  Mamma  and  I  like  the  caricatures  very 
much.  I  think,  however,  scarce  any  of  them  shows  the  fancy  and 
talent  of  old  Gilray :  he  became  insane,  I  suppose  by  racking  his 
brain  in  search  of  extravagant  ideas,  and  was  supported  in  his  help- 
less condition  by  the  woman  who  keeps  the  great  print-shop  in  St. 
James's  Street,  who  had  the  generosity  to  remember  that  she  had 
made  thousands  by  liis  labor. 

<<  Every  thing  here  goes  on  in  the  old  fashion,  and  we  are  all  as 
well  as  possible,  saving  that  Charles  rode  to  Lawrence  fair  yester- 
day in  a  private  excursion,  and  made  himself  sick  with  eating  gin- 
gerbread, whereby  he  came  to  disgrace. 

**  Sophia  has  your  letter  of  the  4th,  which  she  received  yester- 
day. The  enclosed  will  help  you  to  set  up  shop,  and  to  get  nnd 
pay  whatever  is  necessary.  I  wish  we  had  a  touch  of  your  hand 
to  make  the  parties  rise  in  the  morning,  at  which  they  show  as 
little  alertness  as  usual. 

**  I  beg  you  will  keep  an  -account  of  money  received  and  paid. 
Buy  a  little  book  ruled  for  the  purpose,  for  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  keep  an  account  of  cash  received  and  expended.  The 
balance  ought  to  be  cash  in  purse,  if  the  book  is  regularly  kept. 
But  any  very  small  expenses  you  can  enter  as  <  sun&es,  £0:3; 
6.'  which  saves  trouble. 

«*  You  will  find  this  n?ost  satisfactory  and  useful.  But,  indeed, 
arithmetic  is  indispensable  to  a  soldier  who  means  to  rise  in  his 
jjrofession.  All  military  movements  depend  upon  calculation  of 
time,  numbers,  and  distance. 

"  Dogs  all  well— cat  sick — supposed  with  eating  birds  in  ^eir 
feathers.  Sisters,  brother,  and  mamma,  join  in  love  to  the  '  poor 
wounded  hussa-a-r ' — ^I  dare  say  you  have  heard  the  song ;  if  not, 
we  shall  send  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  mess.    Yours  affectionately, 

Waiter  Scott. 

"  P.  S. — Yesterday,  t^e  12ffc,  would,  I  suppose,  produce  some 
longmgs  after  the  Peel  heights." 
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In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Richardson,  we  see  Scott 
busied  about  certain  little  matters  of  heraldic  importance, 
which  had  to  be  settled  before  his  patent  of  baronetcy 
could  be  properly  made  out.  He  also  alludes  to  two  little 
volumes  which  he  edited  during  this  autumn — ^ihe  Memo- 
rials of  the  Haliburtons,  a  thin  quarto  (never  published) — 
and  the  poems  of  Patrick  Carey,  of  which  he  had  given 
specimens  some  years  before  in  the  Annual  Register. 

^  To  John  Richardson,  Esq^  Fludyer  Sbrtet,  Westminster, 

"  Abbotsford,  2Sd  August,  1819. 

**  My  dear  Richardson, 

"  I  am  sorry  Walter  did  not  get  to  your  kind  domicil.  But 
he  staid  but  about  five  or  six  days  in  London,  and  great  was  his 
haste,' as  you  may  well  suppose.  He  had  a  world  of  trinkums  to 
get,  for  you  know  there  goes  as  much  to  the  man-millinery  of  a 
young  officer  of  hussars  as  to  that  of  an  heiress  on  her  bridal-day. 
His  complete  equipage,  horses  not  included,  cost  about  £360,  and, 
if  you  add  a  couple  of  blood-horses,  it  will  be  £200  more,  besides 
the  price  of  his  commission,  for  the  privilege  of  getting  the  hard- 
ness of  his  skull  tried  by  a  brickbat  at  the  next  meeting  of  Radical 
Reformers.  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  these  folks,  however,  be- 
cause I  remember  1793  and  1794,  when  the  same  ideas  possessed 
a  much  more  formidable  class  of  the  people,  being  received  by  a 
large  proportion  of  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and  others,  possessed  of 
substance.  A  mere  mob  will  always  be  a  fire  of  loose  straw  ;  but 
it  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  individujd  mischief  that  may  be 
done.  I  did  not  find  it  quite  advisable  to  take  so  long  a  journey 
as  London  this  summer.  I  am  quite  recovered  ;  but  my  last  attack 
was  of  so  dreadful  a  nature  that  I  wish  to  be  quite  insured  against 
another — i.  c.  as  much  as  one  can  be  insured  against  such  a  cir- 
cumstance— before  leaving  home  for  any  length  of  time. 

"  To  return  to  the  vanities  of  this  world  from  what  threatened 
to  hurry  me  to  the  next,  I  enclose  a  drawing  of  my  arms,  with  the 
supporters  which  the  heralds  here  assign  me.  Our  friend  Harden 
seems  to  wish  I  would  adopt  one  of  his  Mermaidens,  otherwise 
they  should  he  both  Moors,  as  on  the  left  side.  I  have  also  added 
an  impression  of  my  seal.  You  can  funiish  Sir  George  Naylor 
with  as  much  of  my  genealogy  as  will  serve  the  j)resent  purpose. 
1  shall  lose  no  tim^  in  connecting  myself  by  a  general  service 
with  my  grand-uncle,  the'last  Haliburton  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  or 
Newmains,  as  they  call  it.  I  spoke  to  the  Lyon-ofl[ice  people  in 
Edinburgh.  I  find  my  entry  there  will  be  an  easy  matter,  the 
proofs  being  very  pregnant  and  accessible.  I  would  pot  stop  for 
a  trifling  expense  to  register  my  pedigree  in  England,  as  far  as 
you  think  may  be  necessary,  to  show  that  it  is  'a  decent  one.    My 
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ancestors  were  brave  and  hdnesi  men,  and  J  have  no  reason  to  be 

ashamed  of  them,  though  they  were  neither  wealthy  nor  great. 

**  As  something  of  an  antiquary  and  genealogist,  I  should  not 
nke  there  were  any  mistakes  in  this  matter ;  so  Isend  you  a  small 
note  of  my  descent  by  my  father  and  my  paternal  grandmother,, 
with  a  memonindum  of  the  proofs  by  which  they  may  be  support- 
ed, to  which  I  might  add  a  whole  cknid  of  oral  witnesses*  I  hate 
the  being  suspected  of  fishing  for  a  pedigree,  or  bolstering  one  u{> 
with  false  statements.  How  people  can  bring  themselves  to  thi& 
«I  cannot  conceive.  I  send  you  ft  copy  of  the  Hali  burton  MS.,  of 
which  I  have  printed  twenty  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  few  friends. 
You  can  have  any  part  of  them  copied  in  London  which  ought  to 
be  registered.  I  should  like  if  Sir  George  Naylor  would  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  the  proofs,  which  are  chiefiy  extracts  from 
the  public  records.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  send  you  also  a 
copy  of  a  little  amateur-book — Carey's  Poems — a  thorough-bred 
Cavalier,  and,  I  think,  no  bad  versifier.  Kind  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Richardson.    Yours,  my  dear  Richardson,  most  triily, 

Walter  Scott." 

«  To  Comef  JV.  Scott,  ISih  Husmrs,  Cork. 

"  Abbotsford,  4th  Sept.  1819.- 

«  Dear  Walter, 

"  Your  very  acceptable  letter  of  the  26th  reached  me  to-day, 
I  had  begun  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  draft  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  oi  the  Philistines,  but  the  very  long  calm  must  have  made 
the  packets  slow  in  their  progress,  which  I  suppose  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  delay.  Respecting  the  allowance.  Colonel  Murray 
informs  me  that  from  £200  to  £250,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  a 
Cornet,  ought  to  make  a  young  man  very  comfortable.  He  adds^ 
which  I  am  much  pleased  to  hear,  that  your  officers  are,  many  of 
them,  men  of  moderate  fortune,  and  disposed  to  be  economical.  I 
had  thought  of  £200  as  what  would  suit  us  both,  but  when  I  see 
the  account  which  you  very  properly  keep,  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  determine.  It  must  be  considered  that  any  uncommon  expense, 
as  the  loss  of  a  horse  or  the  like,  may  occasion  an  extra  draught 
over  and  above  the  allowance.  1  like  very  much  your  methodical 
arrangement  as  to  expenses  ;  it  is  rather  a  tiresome  thing  at  first 
to  keep  an  account  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  it  is  highly 
necessary,  and  enables  one  to  see  how  the  money  actually  goes. 
It  is,  besides,  a  good  practical  way  of  keeping  up  acquaintance 
with  arithmetic,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  the  principles  on  which 
all  military  movements  turn  are  arithmetical,  and  that  though  one 
may  no  doubt  learn  to  do  them  by  rote,  yet  to  understand  them,, 
you  mast  have  recourse  to  numbers.  Your  adjutant  will  explain 
this  to  you.  By  the  way,  as  he  is  a  foreigner,  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  keep  up  a  little  of  your  French  and  German.  Both 
are  highly  necessary  to  you  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  last,  with  few 
wlicr  qualifications,  made  several  officers'  fortunes  last  war. 
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*  I  obserre  with  pleasure  you  are  making  acquaintances  among 
the  gentry,  which  I  hope  you  will  not  drop  for  want  of  calUnf, 
4tc.  I  trust  you  have  deliTered  aU  your  lecommendations,  for  it 
is  an  afiront  to  omit  doing  so,  both  to  the  person  who  writes  thenii 
«Bd  those  for  whom  they  are  designed.  On  the  other  Imnd,  one 
always  holds  their  head  a  little  better  up  in  the  world  when  they 
keep  good  society.  Lord  and  Lady  Melville  are  to  eive  you  recom* 
raendations  when  you  go  to  Dublin.  I  was  at  Melville  Castle  for 
two  days,  and  found  them  both  welL  I  was  also  one  day  at  Lang'- 
holm  lodge  to  meet  Lord  Montagu.  Possibly,  among  your.  Irish 
friends,  you  may  get  some  shooting.  I  shall  be  glaa  you  avail 
yourself  of  any  sudi  opportunities,  and  also  that,  when  you  get 
your  own  horses,  you  hunt  in  the  winter,  if  you  be  within  the 
reach  of  hounds.  Nothing  confirms  a  man  in  hcNrsemanship  so 
well  as  hunting,  though  I  do  not  reconunend  it  to  beginners,  who 
are  apt  to  learn  to  ride  like  grooms.  Besides  the  exercise,  field- 
sports  make  a  young  soldier  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  ha- 
bituate him  to  have  a  good  eye  for  distance  and  for  taking  up  the 
carte  da  pays  in  general,  which  is  essential  to  all,  but  especiaUy  to 
officers  of  light  troops,  who  are  expected  to  display  both  alertness 
and  intelligence  in  reporting  the  nature  of  the  country,  being  in 
&ct  the  eyes  of  the  army.  In  every  point  of  view,  field-sp<nls  are 
preferable  to  the  in-doors'  amusement  of  a  billiard-table,  which  is 
too  oflen  the  loun^ing-place  for  idle  young  officers,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  got  but  a  habit  of  throwing  away  time,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  very  worst  society — l  mean  at  public  billiard- 
rooms — for  unquestionably  the  game  itself  is  a  pretty  one,  when 
practised  among  gentlemen,  and  not  made  a  constant  habit  of.  But 
public  billiard-tables  are  almost  always  the  resort  of  black-legs  and 
sharpers,  and  all  that  numerous  class  whom  the  French  call  Che- 
vcdiers  cTIndustriey  and  we  ktUghis  of  the  whipping-post, 

"  I  am  glad  you  go  to  the  anatomical  lectures.  An  acquaintance 
with  our  own  very  extraordinary  frame  is  a  useful  branch  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  as  you  have  some  turn  for  drawing,  it  wilt 
also  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  proper  mode  of  disposing  the  limbs 
and  muscles  of  your  figures,  should  you  prosecute  the  art  so  far. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  branch  of  study  can  come  much  amiss  to  a 
young  man,  providing  he  does  study,  and  very  often  the  precise 
occupation  of  the  time  must  be  trusted  to  taste  and  opportunity. 

"  The  White  Boys  made  a  great  noise  when  I  was  a  boy.  But 
Ireland  fthe  more  ie  the  pity)  has  never  been  without  White 
Boys,  or  Right  Boys,  or  Defenders,  or  Peep-of-Day  Boys,  or  some 
wild  association  or  another  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country. 
We  shall  not  be  many  degrees  better  if  the  Radical  reformers  be 
not  checked.  The  Manchester  Yeomen  behaved  very  well,  up- 
setting the  most  immense  crowd  ever  was  seen,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  lies  in  the  papers,  without  any  unnecessary  violence.  Mr. 
Hunt  pretends  to  have  had  several  bfdws  on  his  head  with  sabres, 
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IniC  bis  no  wound  to  tAnow  for  it.  I  tm  &po6ed  to  wish  he  ha<f 
got  such  a  one  aa  once  on  a  day  I  could  have  treated  him  to.  I 
am  apt  to  think  his  politic  pate  would  have  broached  no  more 
aeditionr 

*^  Miss  Rutherford  and  Eliza  Russell  are  now  with  us.^  We  were 
alBK>  ftfTored  with  a  visit  cf  the  Miss  s,  w1k>^  are  rather 

entity  canisterB,  though  i  dare  say  very  good  girls.  Anne  tired 
of  them  most  iiAKwpitobly.  Mrs.  Maclean  Clepli&ne  and  her  two 
unmarried  dawhters  are  now  here ;  beinff,  as  we  say,  pears  of 
another  tree,  x  our  sisters  seem  very  fond  of  the  young  ladie^ 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  they  will  see  that  a  great  dead  ef  accom- 
plishment and  information  may  be  completely  reconciled  with  Uve- 
bnesB,  fun,  good-humor,  and  good-breeding. 

**  All  here  send  love.  Dogs  and  eat  are  weU.  I  dare  say  you 
have  heard  fiom  some  other  correspondent  that  poor  Lady  Wallace 
died  of  an  inflammation,  ailer  two  days'  illness.  Trout*  has  re^ 
turned  here  several  times,  poor  fellow,  and  seems  to  look  for  you  } 
but  Henry  Scott  is  very  kind  to  him,  and  he  is  a  great  favorite. 

^  As  you  hussars  smoke,  I  will  give  you  one  of  my  pipes,  but 
you  must  let  me  know  how  I  can  send  it  safely.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  one,  though  not  mv  best.  I  will  keep  ray  Meerschaum 
until  I  make  my  continental  tour,  and  then  you  shall  have  that 
also.  I  hope  you  will  get  leave  for  a  few  momhs,  and  go  with  me. 
YouTB  veiy  atfectionately,  ^^^^^  ^^^^„ 

About  this  time,  as  the  succeeding^  letters  will  show, 
Abbotsford  had  the  honor  of  a  short  visit  &Qm  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  now  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Immediately  afterwards  Scott  heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
William  Brskine,  and  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  to  condole 
with  his  afflicted  friend.  His  allusions,  meanwhile,  to 
views  (rf  buying  mwe  land  on  Tweedside,  are  numerous* 
These  speculations  are  explained  in  a  most  charcteristic 
style  to  the  Comet ;  and  we  see  that  one  of  them  was  cut 
short  by  the  tragical  death  of  a  bonnet-laird  already  intra- 
duced  to  the  reader's  notice — namely,  Lattchie  Longlegs, 
the  admired  of  Geoffrey  Crayon. 

«  To  Comet  fVaUer  ScoU,  IStk  HiissarSy  Cork: 

«««-     J         x»T  1  "Abbotsford,  27th  Sept.  1819. 

«  My  dear  Walter, 

«  Your  letter  of  the  10th  gave  me  the  pleasant  assurance  that 
you  are  well  and  happy,  and  attending  to  your  profession.    We 

oJln^l'l^^^^^*  '^f *  *.  ^"^y '  ^*~*  *  favorite  pointer,  which  the 
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liave  been  jogein^  on  here  in  the  old  fashion,  somewhat  varied  by 
an  unexpected  visit,  on  Friday  last,  from  no  less  a  person  than 
Prince  Leopold.  I  conclude  you  will  have  all  the  particulars  of 
this  important  event  from  the  other  members  of  the  family ;  so  I 
shall  only  say  that  when  I  mentioned  the  number  of  your  regi- 
cnent,  the  Prince  said  he  had  several  friends  in  the  18th,  and  should 
now  think  he  had  one  more,  which  was  very  polite.  By  the  way, 
I  hear  an  excellent  character  of  your  officers  for  regularity  and 
gentlemanlike  manners.  This  report  ^ves  me  great  pleasure,  for 
to  live  in  bad  society  will  deprave  Ahe  best  manners^  and  to  live  in 
good  will  improve  the  worst 

"  I  am  trying  a  sort  of  bargain  with  neighbor  Niool  Milne  at 
present.  He  is  verv  desirous  of  parting  with  his  estate  of  Faldon- 
aide,  and  if  he  will  be  contented  wiUi  a  reasonable  price,  I  am  * 
equally  desirous  to  be  the  purchaser*  1  conceive  it  will  come  to 
about  £30,000,  at  least,  t  will  not  agree  to  give  a  penny  more  ; 
and  I  think  that  sum  is  probably  £2fiW)  and  more  above  its  actual 
marketable  value.  But  then  it  lies  extremely  convenient  for  us, 
and  would,  joined  to  Abbotsford,  make  a  very  gentlemanlike  prop- 
erty, worth  at  least  £1,800  or  £2,000  a  year.  1  can  command 
About  £lO/)00  of  my  own,  and  if  I  be  spared  life  and  health,  I 
should  not  fear  rubbing  off  the  rest  of  the  price,  as  Nicol  is  in  no 
hurry  for  payment  As  you  wiJl  succeed  me  in  my  landed  prop- 
erty, I  think  It  right  to  communicate  my  views  to  you.  I  am  much 
moved  by  the  prospect  of  getting  at  about  £2,000  or  £3,000  worth 
of  marl,  which  lies  on  Milne's  side  of  the  loch,  but  which  can  only 
be  drained  on  mv  side,  so  that  he  can  make  no  use  of  it  This 
would  make  the  lands  of  Abbotsford  worth  40s.  an  acre  over-head, 
excepting  the  sheep-farm.  I  am  sensible  I  might  dispose  of  my 
money  to  more  advantage,  but  probably  to  none  which,  in  the  long 
run,  would  be  better  for  you — certainly  to  none  which  would  be 
productive  of  so  much  pleasure  to  myself.  The  woods  are  thriv- 
ing, and  it  would  be  easy,  at  a  trifling  expense,  to  restore  Faldon- 
side  loch,  and  stock  it  with  fish.  In  fact,  it  would  require  but  a 
fmall  dam-head.  By  means  of  a  little  judicious  planting,  added  to 
what  is  already  there,  the  estate  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Such  are  my  present  plans,  my 
dear  boy,  having  as  much. your  future  welfare  and  profit  in  view  as 
the  immediate  gratification  of  my  own  wishes. 

''I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  that  poor  Mrs.  William  Erskine  is 
no  more.  She  was  sent  by  the  medical  people  on  a  tour  to  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  was  taken  ill  at  Lowood  on  Winder- 
mere. Nature,  much  exhausted  by  her  previous  indisposition, 
Bxwk  under  four  days'  illness.  Her  husband  was  with  her,  and  two 
fof  her  daughtei^s — ^he  is  much  to  be  pitied. 

^  Mr.  Rees,  the  bookseller,  told  me  he  had  met  you  in  the  streets 
X)f  Cork,  and  reported  well  of  the  growth  of  your  Schnnr-bart,  I 
Jiope  you  know  what  that  means.  Pray  write  oflen,  as  the  post 
coxoes  so  filow^    I  keep  all  your  letters,  and  am  much  jpleased  with 
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the  franlmess  of  the  style.  No  word  of  yoar  horses  yet  ?  bat  it  is 
better  not  to  be  impatient,  and  to  wait  for  good  ones.  I  have  been 
tiiree  times  on  Newark,  and  killed  six  hares  each  time.  The  two 
young  dogs  are  capital  good. 

**  I  muG^  not  omit  to  tell  yoo  oar  old,  and,  I  may  add,  our  kind 
neighbor,  Lauchie,  has  departed,  or,  as  Tom  expresses  i^  has  been 
iairW  fMtn  out  o*  (he  toarhL  You  know  the  old  quarrel  betwixt 
his  brother  and  him  about  the  wife — in  an  ill4ated  hour  Jock  the 
brother  came  down  to  Iioefabriest  with  a  sisto*  from  Edinburgh, 
who  was  detenmned  to  have  her  share  of  the  scoldingnnatdi ;  Uiej 
attacked  poor  old  Lauchie  like  mad  folks,  and  reviled  his  wife  in 
all  sort  of  evil  language.  At  length  his  pasnon  was  wrought  up 
to  a  great  pitch,  and  he  answered,  with  much  emotion,  that  if  she 

were  the  greatest in  Edinburgh,  it  was  not  their  business^ 

and  as  he  uttered  this  speech,  he  fell  down  on  Ms  back,  and  lay  a 
dead  man  before  them.  There  is  little  doubt  the  violence  of  the 
agitation  had  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  the  heart  or  brain.  A  few 
days  since  he  was  running  up  and  down  calling  for  a  coffin,  and 
wishing  to  God  he  was  in  one;  to  which  Swanston,*  who  was 
present,  answered,  he  could  not  apply  to  a  better  hand,  and  he 
would  make  him  one  if  he  had  a  mind.  He  has  left  a  will  of  his 
own  making,  but  from  some  informality  I  think  it  wilt  be  set  aside. 
His  land  cannot  come  into  the  market  until  his  girl  comes  of  age, 
which,  by  the  way,  makes  me  more  able  for  the  other  bargain. 
His  death  took  place  at  his  own  door,  and  shocking  enough  it  is 
that  an  inoffensr^e  creature  should  have  been  murdered  (for  in 
foro  consdentuB  it  is  little  better)  in  such  a  way.  I  went  to  the 
funeral.  Very  few  peopre  would  take  notice  of  Jock,  whom  they 
look  on  as  a  second  Cain.  The  blackcocks  are  very  plenty.  I 
put  up  fourteen  cocks  and  hens  in  walking  up  the  Clappercleuch 
to  look  at  the  wood.  Do  you  not  wish  you  had  been  on  the  out- 
side with  your  gun  ?  Tom  has  kept  us  well  su](l^lied  with  game  ; 
he  boasts  that  he  shot  fifteen  times  without  a  miss.  I  shall  be 
gjad  to  hear  that  you  do  the  same  on  Mr.  Newenham's  grounds. 
Mamma,  the  girls,  and  Charles,  all  join  in  love  and  affection.  Be- 
lieve me  ever,  dear  Walter, 

Your  affectionate  father, 

Walter  Scott.* 

To  Lord  Montagu,  ^  8fc.  fyt. 

,_      ,         ^       ^  «•  Abbotsford,  3d  October,  1819, 

"  My  dear  Lora, 

« I  am  honored  with  your  Buxton  letter. Jinent  Prince 

Leopold,  I  only  heard  of  his  approach  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  was  to  be  at  Selkirk  by  eleven.    The  magistrates  sent 

*^ —  -  ,, 

*  John  Swanston  had  then  the  care  of  the  saw-mill  at  Toftfield ;  he 

Z?!i  *!?^       « °*V,^  ^^^^  ^^^"^<*  dependants,  and  in  the  sequel  suc- 
ceeded Tom  Purdie  as  his  henchman. 
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to  uk  me  to  help  them  to  receive  him.  It  oceuned  to  me  he  might 
be  coming  to  Melrose  to  see  the  Abbey,  in  which  case  I  could  not 
avoid  asking  him  to  Abbotsford,  as  he  must  pass  my  very. door.  I 
mentioned  this  to  Mrs.  Scott,  who  was  lying  quietly  in  bed,  and  I 
wish  you  had  heard  the  scream  she  gave  on  the  occasion.  *  What 
have  we  to  offer  him  ? ' — ^  Wine  and  cake,'  said  I,  thinking  to 
make  all  things  easy;  but  she  ejaculated,  in  a  tone  of  utter  despair, 
*  Cake  !  i  where  am  I  to  get  cake  ? '  However,  being  partly  con- 
soled with  the  recollection  that  his  visit  was  a  very  improbable  in- 
cident, and  curiosity,  as  usual,  proving  too  strouj?  for  alarm,  she 
set  out  with  me  in  order  not  to  miss  a  peep  of  the  great  man. 
James  Skene  and  his  lady  were  with  us,  and  we  gave  our  car- 
riages such  additional  dignity  as  a  pair  of  leaders  could  add,  and 
went  to  meet  him  in  full  puff.  The  Prince  very  civilly  told  me, 
that,  though  he  could  not  see  Melrose  on  this  occasion,  he  wished 
to  come  to  Abbotsford  for  an  hour.  New  despair  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  who  began  to  institute  a  domiciliary  search  for  cold 
meat  through  the  whole  city  of  Selkirk,  which  produced  9ne  shovl- 
der  tifadd  lamh.  In  the  mean  while,  his  Royal  Highness  received 
the  civic  honors  of  the  birs£  *  very  graciously.  I  had  hinted  to 
Bailie  Lang,f  that  it  ouffht  only  to  be  licked  symholicalbf  on  the 
present  occasion ;  so  he  nourished  it  three  times  before  his  mouth, 
but  without  touchinff  it  witl^  his  lips,  and  the  Prince  followed  his 
example,  as  directed.  Lang  made  an  excellent  speech,  sensible, 
and  feeling,  and  well  delivered.  The  Prince  seemed  much  sur- 
prised at  this  great  propriety  of  expression  and  behavior  in  a  magis- 
trate, whose  people  seemed  such  a  rabble,  and  whose  whole  band 
of  music  consisted  in  a  drum  and  fife.  He  noticed  to  Bailie  An- 
derson, that  Selkirk  seemed  very  populous  in  proportion  to  its  ex-, 
tent.  *  On  an  occasion  like  this  it  seems  so,'  answered  the  Bailie, 
neatly  enough  I  thought  I  question  if  any  magistrates  in  the 
kingdom,  lord  mayors  and  aldermen  not  excepted,  could  have  be- 
haved with  more  decent  and  quiet  good-breeding.  Prince  Leop- 
old repeatedly  alluded  to  this  during  the  time  he  was  at  Abbots- 
ford.  I  do  not  know  how  Mrs.  Scott  ultimately  managed ;  but 
with  broiled  salmon,  and  blackcock,  and  partridges,  she  gave  him 
a  very  decent  lunch  ;  and  I  chanced  to  have  some  very  fine  old 
hock,  which  was  mighty  germain  to  the  matter. 

"  The  Prince  seems  melancholy,  whether  naturally  or  from  habit, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  do  not  remember  thinking  him 
so  at  Paris,  where  I  saw  him  frequently,  then  a  much  poorer 
man  than  myself;  yet  he  showed  some  humor,  for,  alluding 
to  the  crowds  that  followed  him  every  where,  he  mentioned 
some  place  where  he  had  gone  out  to  shoot,  but  was  afraid 

*'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  292. 

t  Scott's  good  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Procurator-fiscal  for  Sel- 
kirkshire, was  then  chief  magistrate  of  the  county  town. 
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to  proceed  for  fear  of  'bagging  a  boy.'  He  said  be  really 
thoaght  of  getting  some  shooting  place  in  Scotland,  and  promised 
me  a  longer  visit  on  his  return.  If  I  bad  had  a  day's  notice  to 
have  Ufcamed  Vie  waiersy  we  could  have  met  him  wilb  a  very  re- 
spectable number  of  the  gentry ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  this, 
and  probably  he  liked  it  better  as  it  was*  There  was  only  young 
Clifton  who  could  have  come,  and  be  was  shy  and  cubbish,  and 
woidd  not,  though  requested  by  the  Selkirk  people.  He  was  per- 
haps ashamed  to  march  through  Coventry  wiUi  them.  It  hung 
often  and  sadly  on  my  mind  that  he  was  wanting  who  could  and 
would  have  received  him  like  a  Prince  indeed ;  and  yet  the  meet- 
ing betwixt  them,  had  they  been  fated  to  meet,  would  have  been 
a  very  sad  one.  I  think  1  have  now  given  your  lordship  a  very 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  our  royal  visit,  unmatched 
even  by  tiiat  of  King  Charles  at  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem.  That 
we  did  not  speak  of  it  for  more  than  a  week  after  it  happened,  and 
that  that  emphatic  monosyllable.  The  Prinze,  is  not  heard  amongst 
us  more  than  ten  times  a-day,  is,  on  the  whole,  to  the  credit  of  my 
family's  understanding.  The  piper  is  the  only  one  whose  brain 
be  seems  to  have  endangered ;  for,  as  the  Prince  said  he  preferred 
him  to  any  he  had  heard  in  the  Highlands,  (which,  by  the  way, 
shows  his  Royal  Highness  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,)  the 
fellow  seems  to  have  become  incapable  of  his  ordinary  occupation 
as  a  forester,  and  has  cut  stick  and  stem  without  remorse  to  the 
tune  of  Phatl  Phranse,  i,  c.  the  Prince's  welcome. 

"  I  am  just  going  to  the  head-court  with  Donaldson,  and  go  a 
day  sooner  to  exhume  certain  old  monuments  of  the  Rutherfords 
at  Jedburgh.  Edgerstone  *  is  to  meet  me  at  Jedburgh  for  this 
research,  and  then  we  shall  go  up  with  him  to  dinner.  My  best 
respects  attend  Lady  Montagu.  I  wish  this  letter  may  reach  you 
on  a  more  lively  day  than  it  is  written  in,  for  it  requires  little  to 
add  to  its  dullness.  Tweed  is  coming  down  very  fast,  the  first 
time  this  summer.    Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 

"  To  W.  Scott,  Esq^   ISth  Hussars,  Cork. 

<«  Abbotsford,  14th  October,  1819. 

«  Dear  Walter, 

"  I  had  your  last  letter,  and  am  very  glad  you  find  pleasant 
society.  Mrs.  Dundas  of  Arniston  is  so  good  as  to  send  you  some 
introductions,  which  you  will  deliver  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
will  be  now  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  meet  with  strangers, 
and  to  form  your  estimate  of  their  character  and   manners.    I 

*  The  late  John  Rutherford  of  Edgerstone,  long  M.  P.  for  Rox- 
buigbshire,  was  a  person  of  high  worth,  and  universally  esteemed. 
Scott  used  to  say  Edgerstone  was  his  beau  ideal  of  the  cHaracter  of  a 
conntrv  genUeman.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  head  of  the  once  great  and 
powerful  clan  of  Rutherford.  * 
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hope,  in  the  mean  time,  the  French  and  German  are  attended  to  ; 
please  to  mention  in  your  next  letter  what  you  are  reading,  and 
in  what  languages.  The  hours  of  youth,  my  dear  Walter,  are  too 
precious  to  be  spent  all  in  gayety.  We  must  lay  up  in  that  period, 
when  our  spirit  is  active,  and  our  memory  strong,  the  stores  of 
information  which  are  not  only  to  facilitate  our  progress  through 
life,  but  to  anrase  and  interest  us  in  our  later  staff e  of  existence. 
I  very  often  think  what  an  unhappy  person  I  should  have  been,  if 
I  had  not  done  something  more  or  less  towards  improving  my 
understanding  when  I  was  at  your  age ;  and  I  never  reflect,  with> 
out  severe  self-condemnation,  on  the  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  which  I  either  trifled  with,  or  altogether  neglected 
I  hope  you  will  be  wiser  than  I  have  been,  and  experience  less  of 
that  self-reproach. 

**  My  laat  acquainted  you  with  Mrs.  Erskine's  death,  and  I 
grieve  to  say  we  have  just  received  intelligence  that  our  kind 
neighbor  and  good  friend  Lord  Somerville  is  at  the  very  last  gasp. 
His  disease  is  a  dysentery,  and  the  symptoms,  as  his  brother  writes 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Somerville,  are  mortal.  He  is  at  Vevay,  upon  his 
road,  I  suppose,  to  Italy,  where  he  had  purposed  spending  the 
winter.  His  death — for  1  understand  nothing  else  can  be  expected 
— will  be  another  severe  loss  to  me ;  for  he  was  a  kind,  good  friend, 
and  at  my  time  of  day  men  do  not  readily  take  to  new  associates. 
I  must  own  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  melancholy  years  I  ever 
passed.  The  poor  Duke,  who  loved  me  so  well — Mrs.  Erskine — 
Lord  Somerville — not  to  mention  others  with  whom  I  was  less 
intimate,  make  it  one  year  of  mourning.  I  should  not  forget  the 
Chief  Baron,  who,  thougrh  from  ill  health  we  met.  of  late  seldom, 
was  always  my  dear  friend,  and  indeed  very  early  benefactor.  I 
must  look  forwards  to  seeing  in  your  success  and  respectability, 
and  in  the  affection  and  active  improvement  of  all  of  you,  those 
pleasures  which  are  narrowed  by  the  death  of  my  contemporaries. 
Men  cannot  form  new  intimacies  at  my  penod  of  life,  but  must  be 
happy  or  otherwise  according  to  the  good  fortune  and  good  con- 
duct of  those  near  relatives  who  rise  around  them. 

"  I  wish  much  to  know  if  you  are  lucky  in  a  servant  Trust 
him  with  as  little  cash  as  possible,  and  keep  short  accounts.  Ma- 
ny a  good  servant  is  spoiled  by  neglecting  this  simple  precaution. 
The  man  is  tempted  to  some  expense  of  his  own,  gives  way  to  it, 
and  then  has  to  make  it  up  by  a  system  of  overcharge  and  pecula- 
tion ;  and  thus  mischief  begins,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  master 
makes  a  rogue  out  of  an  honest  lad,  and  cheats  himself  into  the 
bargain. 

**  i  have  a  letter  from  your  uncle  Tom,  telling  me  his  eldest 
daughter  is  to  be  forthwith  married  to  a  Captain  Huxley  of  his 
own  regiment  As  he  has  had  a  full  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  young  pfentleman,  and  approves  of  the  match,  I 
have  to  hope  that  it  will  be  a  happy  one.  I  fear  tliere  is  no  great 
fortune  in  the  case  on  either  side,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
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<<  Of  domestic  affairs  I  have  little  to  tell  you.  The  harvest  has 
been  excellent,  the  weather  delightful ;  but  this  I  must  often  have 
repeated.  To-day  I  was  thinning  out  fir-trees  in  the  thicket,  and 
the  men  were  quite  exhausted  with  the  heat,  and  I  myselfj  though 
only  marking  the  trees,  felt  the  exercise  sufficiently  warm.  The 
wood  is  thriving  delightfully.  On  the  28th  we  are  to  have  a 
dance  in  honor  of  your  birthday.  I  wish  you  could  look  in  upon 
us  for  the  day  at  least— only  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  part  with 
you  when  it  was  over,  and  so  you  would  be  in  the  guise  of  Cin- 
derella, when  she  outstaid  her  time  at  the  ball,  and  all  her 
finei-y  returned  into  its  original  base  materials.  Talking  of  balls, 
the  girls  would  tell  you  the  Melrose  hop,  where  Mamma  presided, 
went  off  well. 

"  I  expect  poor  Erskine  and  his  daughter  next  week,  or  the  week 
after.  I  went  into  town  to  see  him — and  found  him  bearing  his 
great  loss  with  his  natural  gentleness  and  patience.  But  he  was 
sufficiently  distressed,  as  he  has  great  reason  to  be.  I  also  expect 
Lord  and  Lady  Melville  here  very  soon.  Sir  William  Rae  (now 
Lord  Advocate)  and  his  lady  came  to  us  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday 
Maida  walked  with  us,  and  in  jumping  the  paling  at  the  Green- 
tongue  park,  contrived  to  hang  himself  up  by  the  hind  leg.  He 
howled  at  first,  but  seeing  us  making  towards  him,  he  stopped 
crying,  and  waved  his  tail  by  way  of  signal,  it  was.  supposed,  for 
assistance.  He  sustained  no  material  injury,  though  his  leg  was 
strangely  twisted  into  the  bars,  and  he  was  nearly  hanged  by  it. 
He  showed  great  gratitude,  in  his  way,  to  his  deliverers. 

"  This  is  a  long  letter,  and  little  in  it ;  but  that  is  nothing  ex- 
,  traordinary.     All  send  best  love — ^and  I  am  ever,  dear  Walter, 
your  affectionate  father,  Walter  Scott." 

"  To  Thomas  Scoltf  Esq.f  Paymaster  70th  Regiment,  Canadcu 

"  Abbotsford,  irth  Oct.  1819. 
«  Dear  Tom, 

"  I  received  yesterday  your  very  acceptable  letter,  containing 
the  news  of  Jessie's  approaching  marriage,  in  which,  as  a  match 
agreeable  to  her  mother  and  you,  and  relieving  your  minds  from 
some  of  the  anxious  prospects  which  haimt  those  of  parents,  I  take 
the  most  sincere  interest  Before  this  reaches  you,  the  event  will 
probably  have  taken  place.  ,  Meantime,  I  enclose  a  letter  to  the 
bride  or  wife,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  be.  I  have  sent  a  small 
token  of  good-will  to  ballast  my  good  wishes,  which  yoii  will 
please  to  value  for  the  young  lady,  that  she  may  employ  it  as  most 
convenient  or  agreeable  to  her.  A  little  more  fortune  would  per- 
haps have  done  the  young  folks  no  harm ;  but  Captain  Huxley, 
being  such  as  you  describe  him,  will  have  every  chance  of  getting 
forward  in  his  profession ;  and  the  happiest  marriages  are  often 
those  m  which  there  is,  at  first,  occasion  for  prudence  and  economy. 
1  do  certamly  feel  a  little  of  the  surprise  which  you  hint  at,  for 
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time  flies  over  our  heads  one  scarce  marks  how,  and  children 
become  marriageable  ere  we  consider  them  as  out  of  the  nursery. 
My  eldest^  son,  Walter,  has  also  wedded  himself— but  it  is  to  a 
regiment  of  Hussars.  He  is  at  present  a  Comet  in  the  18th,  and 
quartered  in  Cork  barracks.  He  is  capital  at  most  exercises,  but 
particularly  as  a  horseman.  I  do  not  intend  he  shall  remain  in  the 
cavalry,  however,  but  shall  get  him  into  the  line  when  he  is  oapa- 
ble  of  promotion.  Since  he  has  chosen  this  profession,  I  shall  be 
desirous  that  he  follows  it  out  in  good  earnest,  and  that  can  only 
be  done  by  getting  into  the  infantry. 

"My  late  severe  illness  has  prevented  my  going  up  to  London 
to  receive  the  honor  which  the  Prince  Regent  has  announced  his 
intention  to  inflict  upon  me.  My  present  intention  is,  if  I  continue 
as  well  as  I  have  been,  to  go  up  about  Christmas  to  get  this  aflair 
over.  My  health  was  restored  (I  trust  permanently)  by  the  use  of 
calomel,  a  very  severe  and  painful  remedy,  especially  in  my  ex- 
hausted state  of  body ;  but  it  has  proved  a  radical  one.  By  the 
way.  Radical  is  a  word  in  very  bad  odor  here,  being  used  to  denote 
a  set  of  blackguards  a  hundred  times  more  mischievous  and  absurd 
than  our  old  friends  in  1794  and  1795.  You  will  learn  enough  of 
the  doings  of  tlie  Radical  Reformers  from  the  papers.  In  Scotland 
we  are  quiet  enough,  excepting  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
we  are  in  very  good  hands,  as  Sir  William  Rae,  our  old  commander, 
is  Lord  Advocate.  Rae  has  been  here  two  or  three  days,  and  left 
me  yesterday — he  is  the  old  man,  sensible,  cool-headed,  and  firm, 
always  thinking  of  his  duty,  never  of  himself.  He  inqn'n-ed  kindly 
after  you,  and  1  think  will  be  disposed  to  serve  you,  should  an  op- 
portunity offer.  Poor  William  Erskine  has  lost  his  excelle?it  wife, 
after  a  long  and  wasting  illness.  She  died  at  Lowood  on  Winder- 
mere, he  having  been  recommended  to  take  her  upon  a  tour  about 
three  weeks  before  her  death.  I  own  I  should  scarce  forgive  a 
physician  who  should  contrive  to  give  me  this  addition  to  famity 
distress.  I  went  to  town  last  week  to  see  him,  and  found  him, 
upon  the  whole,  much  better  than  I  expected.  I  saw  my  mother 
on  the  same  occasion,  admirably  well  indeed.  She  is  greatly  bet- 
ter than  this  time  two  years,  when  she  rather  quacked  herself  a 
little  too  much.  I' have  sent  your  letter  to  our  mother,  and  will 
not  fail  to  transmit  to  our  other  friends  the  agreeable  news  of  your 
daughter's  settlement.  Our  cousin.  Sir  Harry  Macdougal,  is  marry- 
ing his  eldest  daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  a  very  good  match 
on  both  sides.  I  have  been  paying  a  visit  on  the  occasion,  which 
suspends  my  closing  this  letter.  I  hope  to  hear  very  soon  from 
you.  Respecting  our  silence,  I,  like  a  ghost,  only  waited  to  be 
spoken  to,  and  you  may  depend  on  me  as  a  regular  correspondent, 
when  you  find  time  to  be  one  yourself.  Charlotte  and  the  girls 
join  in  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  all  the  family.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  mean  to  do  with  young  Walter,  and  whether  I  can 
assist  you  in  that  matter.  Believe  me,  dear  Tom,  ever  your  affec- 
tionate brother,  W.  Scott." 
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**  To  Daniel  Terry,  Esq.,  London. 
*<  My  dear  Terry  "  Abbotsford,  Nov.  loih,  1819. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  tliought  the  interest  I  take  in 
you  and  yours  so  slight  as  not  to  render  your  last  letter  extremely 
interesting.  We  have  all  our  various  combats  to  light  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  and,  like  brave  fellow-soldiers,  ought  to 
assist  one  another  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  little  doubt  that, 
if  God  spares  me  till  my  little  namesake  be  fit  to  take  up  his  dhaxe 
of  the  burden,  I  may  have  interest  enough  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him  in  the  entrance  of  life.  In  &e  present  state  of  your 
own  profession,  you  would  not  willingly,  I  suppose,  choose  him  to 
follow  it ;  and,  as  it  is  very  seductive  to  young  people  of  a  lively 
temper  and  good  taste  for  the  art,  you  should,  I  think,  consid^ 
early  how  you  mean  to  dispose  of  little  Walter,  with  a  view,  that 
is,  to  the  future  line  of  life  which  you  would  wish  him  to  adopt. 
Mrs.  Terry  has  not  the  good  health  which  all  who  know  her  amia- 
ble disposition  an4  fine  accomplishments  would  anxiously  wish 
her ;  yet,  with  impaired  health  and  the  caution  which  it  renders 
necessary,  we  have  very  frequently  instances  of  the  utmost 
verge  of  existence  being  attained,  while  robust  strength  is 
cut  off  in  the  middle  career.  So  you  must  be  of  good  heart,  and 
hope  the  best  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  a  like  affecting  nature. 
I  go  to  town  on  Monday,  and  will  forward,  under  Mr.  Freeling's 
cover,  as  much  of  Ivanhoe  as  is  finished  in  print.  It  is  completed, 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  very  slow  transcriber ;  when  I  can  collect 
it,  I  will  send  you  the  MS.,  which  you  will  please  to  keep  secret 
from  every  eye.  I  think  this  will  give  a  start,  if  it  be  worth  taking, 
of  about  a  month,  for  the  work  will  be  out  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber. It  is  certainly  possible  to  adapt  it  to  the  sta^e,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  scenery  and  decoration  would  be  great,  this  being  a  tale 
of  chivalry,  not  of  character.  There  is  a  tale  in  existence,  by 
dramatizing  which,  I  am  certain,  a  most  powerful  effect  might  be 
produced ;  it  is  called  Ondine,  and  I  believe  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  Mademoiselle  Montolieu,  and  into  English  from 
her  version ;  do  read  it,  and  tell  me  your  opinion ;  in  German  the 
character  of  Ondine  is  exquisite.  The  only  objection  is,  that  the 
catastrophe  is  unhappy,  but  this  might  be  altered.  I  hope  to  be  in 
London  for  ten  days  the  end  of  next  month ;  and  so  gcod-by  for 
the  present,  being,  in  great  haste,  most  truly  yours, 

W.  Scott.'* 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  letter,  written  two  cm*  three 
days  before  Scott  quitted  Abbotsford  for  the  winter  session. 
It  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Hartstonge,  who  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  the  renewal  of  Scott's  correspondence  to 
solicit  his  opinion  and  assistance  touching  a  MS.  drama ; 
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and  the  reader  will  be  diverted  with  the  style  in  which  the 
amiable  tragedian  is  treated  to  his  quietus : — 

"  To  MaUheio  Weld  HartstongCf  Esq,,  Dublin, 

*«  Abbotsford,  Ulh  Nov.  1319. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  was  duly  favored  with  your  packet,  containing  the  play,  as 
well  as  your  very  kind  letter.  I  wiU  endeavor  (though  extremely 
unwilling  to  offer  criticism  on  most  occasions)  to  meet  your  confi- 
dence with  perfect  frankness.  I  do  not  consider  the  Tragedy  as 
likely  to  make  that  favorable  impression  on  the  public  which  I 
would  wish  that  the  performance  of  a  friend  should  effect — and  I  by 
no  means  recommend  to  you  to  hazard  it  upon  the  boards.  In  other 
compositions  the  neglect  of  the  world  takes  nothing  from  the  merit 
of  the  author;  but  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  being  afflcJU  as 
the  author  of  an  unsuccessful  play.  Besides  you  entail  on  your- 
self the  great  and  eternal  plague  of  altering  and  retrenching  to 
please  the  humors  of  performers,  who  are,  speaking  generally,  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  and  capricious  in  proportion.  These  are  not 
vexations  to  be  voluntarily  undertaken ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  in 
the  present  day  there  is  only  one  reason  which  seems  to  me  ade- 
quate for  the  encountering  the  plague  of  trying  to  please  a  set  of 
conceited  performers  and  a  very  motley  audience, — I  mean  the 
want  of  money,  from  which,  fortunately,  you  are  exempted.  It  is 
very  true  that  some  day  or  other  a  great  dramatic  genius  may  arise 
to  strike  out  a  new  path  ;  but  I  fear  till  this  happens  no  great  effect 
will  be  produced  by  treading  in  the  old  one.  The  reign  of  Trage- 
dy seems  to  be  over,  and  uie  very  considerable  poetical  abilities 
wliich  have  been  lately  applied  to  it  have  failed  to  revive  it  Should 
the  public  ever  be  indulged  with  small  theatres  adapted  to  the  hours 
of  the  better  ranks  in  life,  the  dramatic  art  may  recover ;  at  present 
it  is  in  abeyance — and  I  do  therefore  advise  you  in  all  sincerity  to 
keep  the  Tragedy  (which  I  return  under  cover)  safe  under  your  own 
charge.  Pray  think  of  this  as  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  offices 
of  friendship — and  be  not  angry  with  me  for  having  been  very 
frank,  upon  an  occasion  when  fi-ankness  may  be  more  useful  than 
altogether  palatable. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  intentions  towards  my 
young  Hussar.  We  have  not  heard  from  him  for  three  weeks.  I 
believe  he  is  making  out  a  meditated  visit  to  Killarney.  I  am  just 
leaving  the  country  for  Edinburgh,  to  attend  my  duty  in  the  courts ; 
but  the  badness  of  the  weather  in  some  measure  reconciles  me  to 
the  unpleasant  change.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  continiTe  the  most 
satisfactory  accounts  of  my  health ;  it  is,  to  external  appearance,  as 
strong  as  in  my  strongest  days — indeed,  after  I  took  once  more  to 
Sancho's  favonte  occupations  of  eating  and  sleeping,  I  recovered 
my  losses  wonderfully.    Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  Scott." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

POLITICAL  ALARMS  — THE  RADICALS  —  LEVIES  OF  VOLUN- 
TEERS—PROJECT OF  THE  BUCCLEUCH  LEGION  — DEATH 
OF  SCOTT'S  MOTHER  — HER  BROTHER  DR.  RUTHERFORD 
—  AND  HER  SISTER  CHRISTIAN  —  LETTERS  TO  LORD  MON- 
TAGU—MR. THOMAS  SCOTT  — CORNET  SCQTT— MR.  L AID- 
LAW— AND  LADY  LOUISA  STUART— PUBLICATION  OF 
IVANHOE  — 1819. 

Towards  the  winter  of  1819  there  prevailed  a  spirit  of 
alarming  insubordination  among  the  mining  population  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  weavers  of  the  west  of  Scotland  ; 
and  Scott  was  particularly  gratified  with  finding  that  his 
own  neighbors  at  Galashiels  had  escaped  the  contagion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  exemption  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  personal  influence  and  authority  of  the 
Laird  of  Abbotsford  and  Sheriff  of  the  Forest ;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Galashiels  were  also  fortunate  in  the  qualities  of  their 
own  beneficent  landlords,  Mr.  Scott  of  Gala,  and  Mr.  Prin- 
gle  of  Torwoodlee.  The  progress  of  the  western  Reform^ 
ers  by  degrees  led  even  the  most  important  Whigs  in  that 
district  to  exert  themselves  in  the  organization  of  volunteer 
regiments,  both  mounted  and  dismounted ;  and,  when  it  be- 
came, generally  suspected  that  Glasgow  and  Paisley  main- 
tained a  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  refractory  col- 
liers of  Northumberland,  Scott  and  his  friends,  the  Lairds 
of  Tprwoodlee  and  Gala,  determined  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  loyalty  and  spirit  of  the  men  of  Ettrick  and  Teviot- 
dale,  and  proposed  first  raising  a  company  of  sharpshooters 
among  their  own  immediate  neighbors,  and  afterwards — 
this  plan  receiving  every  encouragement — a  legion  or  brig- 
ade upon  a  large  scale,  to  be  called  the  Buccleuch  Legion* 
During  November  and  December,  1819,  these  matters 
formed  the  chief  daily  care  and  occupation  of  the  author 
of  Ivanhoe ;  and,  though  he  was  still  obliged  to  dictate 
most  of  the  chapters  of  his  novel,  we  shall  see  that,  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  for  the  projected  levy  of  Foresters  to 
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march  upon  Tynedale,  he  was  prepared  to  place  himself  at 
their  head. 

He  had  again  intended,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  fin- 
ished Ivanhoe,  to  proceed  to  London,  and  receive  his  baro- 
netcy ;  but  as  that  affair  had  been  crossed  at  Easter  by  his 
own  illness,  so  at  Christmas  it  was  again  obliged  to  be  put 
off  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  series  of  domestic  afflictions. 
Within  one  week  Scott  lost  his  excellent  mother,  his  uncle 
Dr.  Daniel  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  their  sister.  Christian  Rutherford, 
already  often  mentioned  as  one  of  the  dearest  and  most 
esteemed  of  all  his  friends  and  connections. 

The  following  letters  require  no  further  introduction  or 
comment. 

"  To  the  Lord  Montagu,  Buxton. 

'<  Abbotsford,  12th  November,  1819. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

«#####*#j  ^jgjj  I  jij^cl  any  news  to  send  your 
Lordship,  but  the  best  is  we  are  all  quiet  here.  The  Galashiels 
weavers,  both  men  and  masters,  have  made  their  political  creed 
known  to  me,  and  have  sworn  themselves  anti-radical.  They  came 
in  solemn  procession,  with  their  banners,  and  my  own  piper  at  their 
head,  whom  they  had  borrowed  for  the  nonce.  But  the  Tweed 
being  in  flood,  we  could  only  communicate,  like  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  across  Uie  Carron.  However,  two  deputies  came  through 
in  the  boat,  and  made  me  acquainted  with  their  loyal  purposes. 
The  evening  was  crowned  with  two  most  distinguished  actions — 
the  weavers  refusing,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  to  accept  of 
a  couple  of  guineas  to  buy  whisky,  and  the  renowned  John  of 
Skye,  piper  in  ordinary  to  the  Laird  of  Abbotsford,  no  less  steadily 
refusing  a  very  handsome  collection,  which  they  offered  him  for 
his  minstrelsy.  All  this  sounds  very  nonsensical,  but  the  people 
must  be  humored  and  countenanced  when  they  take  the  right  turn, 
otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to  take  the  wrong.  The  accounts  from 
the  West  sometimes  make  me  wish  our  little  Duke  five  or  six  yeara 
(^der,  and  able  to  get  on  horseback.  It  seems  approaching  to  the 
old  song —  • 

*  Come  fill  up  our  cup,  come  fill  up  our  can, 
Come  saddle  our  horses  and  call  up  our  men ; 
Come  open  the  gates,  and  let  us  go  free, 
And  we'll  show  them  the  bonnets  of  bonny  Dundee.' 

« I  am  rather  too  old  for  that  work  now,  and  I  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  it  with  the  sort  of  feeHng  that  resembled  pleasure — ^as  I 
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did  in  my  yoanger  and  more  healthy  days.  However,  I  have  got 
a  ffood  following  here,  and  will  endeavor  to  keep  them  together 
tin  times  mend. 

**  My  respectfbl  compliments  attend  Lady  Montagu,  and  I  am 
always,  witn  the  greatest  regard,  your  Lordship's  very  faithful 

Walter  Scott." 

<'  To  Comet  WaUer  ScoU^  ISih  Bussara. 

"  Edinborgb,  13th  November,  1819. 

«  Dear  Walter, 

'<  I  am  much  surprised,  and  rather  hurt,  at  not  hearing  &om 
you  for  so  long  a  ii^hile.  You  ought  to  remember  that,  however 
pleasantly  the  time  may  be  passing  with  you,  we  at  home  have 
some  right  to  expect  that  a  part  of  it  (a  very  small  part  will  serve 
the  turn)  should  be  dedicated,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  propriety, 
to  let  us  know  what  you  are  about  I  cannot  say  I  shall  be  flat- 
tered by  finding  myself  under  the  necessity  of  again  complaining 
of  neglect  To  write  once  a  week  to  one  or  6ther  of  us  is  no 
great  sacrifice,  and  it  is  what  I  earnestly  pray  you  to  do. 

«  We  are  to  have  great  doings  in  Edinburgh  this  winter.  No 
less  than  Prince  Gustavus  of  Sweden  is  to  pass  the  season  here, 
and  do  what  princes  call  studying.  He  is  but  half  a  Prince  either, 
for  this  Northern  Star  is  somewhat  shorn  of  his  beams.  His  father 
was,  you  know,  dethroned  by  Buonaparte,  at  least  by  the  influence 
of  his  arms,  and  one  of  his  generals,  Bemadotte,  made  heir  of 
the  Swedish  throne  in  his  stead.  But  this  youngster,  I  suppose, 
has  his  own  dreams  of  royalty,  for  he  is  nephew  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  (by  the  mother's  side,)  and  that  is  a  likely  connection 
to  be  of  use  to  him,  should  the  Swedish  nobles  get  rid  of  Berna- 
dotte,  as  it  is  said  they  wish  to  do.  Lord  Melville  has  recom- 
mended the  said  Prince  particularly  to  my  attention,  though  I  do 
not  see  how  1  can  do  much  for  him. 

"  I  have  just  achieved  my  grand  remove  from  Abbotsford  to  Ed- 
inburgh— a  motion  which  you  know  I  do  not  make  with  great  sat- 
isfaction. We  had  the  Abbotsford  hunt  last  week.  The  company 
was  small,  as  the  newspapers  say,  but  select,  and  we  had  excel- 
lent sport,  killing  eight  hares.  We  coursed  on  Gala's  ground, 
and  he  was  with  us.  The  dinner  went  off"  with  its  usual  alacrity, 
but  we  wanted  you  and  SaUy  to  ride  and  mark  for  us. 

"  I  enclose  another  letter  from  Mrs.  Dundas  of  Amiston.  I  am 
afraid  you  have  been  careless  in  not  delivering  those  I  formerly 
forwarded,  because  in  one  of  them,  which  Mrs.  Dundas  got  from  a 
friend,  there  was  enclosed  a  draft  for  some  money.  1  beg  you 
will  be  particular  in  delivering  any  letters  intrusted  to  you,  be- 
cause, though  the  good-nature  of  the  writers  may  induce  them  to. 
write  to  be  of  service  to  you,  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may,  as  in 
this  instance,  add  things  which  are  otherwise  of  importance  to 
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their  conrespondents.  It  is  probable  that  you  may  have  picked  up 
amon^  your  military  friends  the  idea  that  the  mess  of  a  regiment 
is  all  m  all  sufficient  to  itself;  but  when  you  see  a  little  of  the 
world,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  none  but  pedants — for  there  is 
pedantry  in  all  professions — ^herd  exclusively  together,  and  that 
those  who  do  so  are  laughed  at  in  real  good  company.  This  you 
may  take  on  the  authority  of  one  who  has  seen  more  of  hfe  and 
society,  in  all  its  various  gradations,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, than  a  whole  hussar  regimental  mess,  and  who  would  be  much 
pleased  by  knowing  that  you  reap  the  benefit  of  an  experience 
which  has  raised  liim,  from  being  a  person  of  small  consideration, 
to  the  honor  of  being  father  of  an  officer  of  hussars.  I  therefore 
enclose  another  letter  from  the  same  kind  friend,  of  which  I  pray 
you  to  avail  yourself.  In  fact,  those  officers  who  associate  entirely 
among  themselves  see  and  know  no  more  of  tlie  world  than  their 
messman,  and  get  conceited  and  disagreeable  by  neglecting  the 
opportunities  offered  for  enlarging  their  understanding.  Every  dis- 
tinguished soldier  whom  I  have  Known — and  I  have  known  many 
— was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  accustomed  to  general  society. 

"  To  sweeten  my  lecture,  I  have  to  inform  you  that,  this  being 
quarter  day,  I  have  a  remittance  of  £50  to  send  you  whenever 
you  are  pleased  to  let  me  know  it  will  be  acceptable — for,  like  a 
ghost,  I  will  not  speak  again  till  I  am  spoken  to. 

« I  wish  you  not  to  avail  yourself  of  your  leave  of  absence  this 
winter,  because,  if  my  health  contioues  good,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
so  on  the  continent  next  summer,  and  should  be  very  desirous  to 
nave  you  with  me ;  therefore,  I  beg  you  to  look  after  your  French 
and  German,  We  had  a  visit  from  a  very  fine  fellow  indeed  at 
Abbotsford,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  who  long  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  peninsula.  He  is  very  scientific,  but  bores  no  one  with  it, 
being  at  the  same  time  a  well-informed  man  on  all  subjects,  and 
particularly  alert  in  his  own  profession,  and  willing  to  talk  about 
what  he  has  seen.  Sir  Harry  Hay  Macdougal,  whose  eldest 
daughter  he  is  to  marry,  brought  him  to  Abbotsford  on  a  sort 
of  wedding  visit,  as  we  are  cousins  according  to  the  old  fashion 
of  country  kin ;  Beardie,  of  whom  Sir  Harry  has  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture, being  a  son  of  an  Isabel  Macdougal,  who  was,  I  fancy,  grand- 
aunt  to  Sir  Harry. 

"  Once  more,  my  dear  Walter,  write  more  frequently,  and  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  think  that  the  first  neglect  in  correspondence 
I  have  .ever  had  to  complain  of  has  been  on  your  part  I  hope 
you  have  received  the  Meerschaum  pipe. — I  remain  your  affec^ 
tionate  father,  Walter  Scott." 

To  (he  Same, 

"  Edinburgh,  3d  Dec.  1819. 
"  My  dear  Walter,  ^ 

"  I  hope  your  servant  proves  careful  and  trusty.    Pray  let  me 
know  this.    At  any  rate,  do  not  trust  him  a  bit  rurther  tiian  you 
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can  help  it,  for  in  buying  any  thing  you  will  get  it  much  cheaper 
yourself  than  he  will.  We  are  now  settled  for  the  winter ;  that 
18,  all  of  them  excepting  myself,  who  must  soon  look  southwards. 
On  Saturday  we  had  a  grand  visitor,  i.  e.,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  under  the  name  of  Count  Itterburg.  His  travelling  com- 
panion or  tutor  is  Baron  de  Poller,  a  Swiss  of  eminence  in  litera- 
ture and  rank.  They  took  a  long  look  at  King  Charles  XII.,  who, 
you  cannot  have  forgotten,  keeps  his  post  over  the  dining-room 
chimney ;  and  we  were  all  struck  with  the  resemblance  betwixt 
old  Iron-head,  as  the  janizaries  called  him,  and  his  descendant. 
The  said  descendant  is  a  very  fine  lad,  with  very  soft  and  mild 
manners,  and  we  passed  the  day  very  pleasantly.  They  were 
much  diverted  with  Captain  Adam,  who  outdid  his  usual  outdoings, 
and,  like  the  barber  of  Bagdad,  danced  the  dance  and  sung  the 
song  of  every  person  he  spoke  of. 

"  I  am  concerned  I  cannot  give  a  very  pleasant  account  of 
things  here.  Glasgow  is  in  a  terrible  state.  The  Radicals  had  a 
plan  to  seize  on  1000  stand  of  arms,  as  well  as  a  depot  of  ammuni- 
tion which  had  been  sent  from  Edinburgh  Castle  for  the  use  of  the 
volunteers.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 
went  to  Glasgow  in  person,  and  the  whole  city  was  occupied  with 
patrols  of  horse  and  foot,  to  deter  them  from  the  meditated  attack 
on  the  barracks.  The  arms  were  then  delivered  to  the  volunteers, 
who  are  said  to  be  4000  on  paper ;  how  many  effective  and  trust- 
worthy, I  know  not-.  But  it  was  a  new  sight  in  Scotland  on  a 
Sunday  to  see  all  the  inhabitants  in  arms,  soldiers  patroling  the 
streets,  and  the  utmost  precaution  of  military  service  exacted  and 
observed  in  an  apparently  peaceful  city. 

"  The  Old  Blue  Regiment  of  volunteers  was  again  summoned 
together  yesterday.  They  did  not  muster  very  numerous,  and 
looked  most  of  tbem  a  little  ancient.  However,  they;,  are  getting 
recruits  fast,  and  then  the  veterans  may  fall  out  of  the  ranks. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  has  told  the  President  that  he  may  soon 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  charge  of  the  Castle  to  these  armed  citi- 
zens. This  looks  serious.  The  President*  made  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  addresses  that  ever  was  heard,  to  the  Old  Blues.  The 
Highland  chiefs  have  offered  to  raise  their  clans,  and  march  them 
to  any  point  in  Scotland  where  their  services  shall  be  required. 
To  be  sure,  the  Glasgow  folks  would  be  a  little  surprised  at  the 
arrival  of  Dugald  Dhu,  <  brogues  an'  brochan  an'  a'.'  I  shall,  I 
thinly,  bid  Ballantyne  send  you  a  copy  of  his  weekly  paper,  which 
often  contains  things  you  would  like  to  see,  and  will  keep  you  in 
mind  of  Old  Scotland. 

"  They  are  embodying  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  Edinburgh — nice 
young  men  and  good  horses.    They  have  paid  me  the  compliment 

^ 

■'  '  I-..--.....- ■  ^ 

*  The  Right  Honorable  Charles  Hope,  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Sesflion,  was  Colonel-commandant  of  the  Old  Blues,  or  First  Regi- 
ment of  Edinburgh  Volunteers. 
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to  make  me  an  honorary  member  of  the  corps,  as  my  days  of  active 
service  have  been  long  over.  Pray  take  care,  however,  of  my  sabre, 
in  case  the^time  comes  which  must  tarn  out  alL 

'^  I  have  ahnost  settled  that,  if  things  look  moderately  tranquil 
in  Britain  in  spring  or  summer,  I  will  go  abroad,  and  take  Charles, 
with  the  purpose  of  leaving  him,  for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  fa- 
mous institution  of  Fellenborg,  near  Berne,  of  wMch  I  hear  very 
highly.  Two  of  Fraser  Tytler^  sons  are  there,  and  he  makes  a  very 
favorable  report  of  the  whole  establishment  I  think  that  such  a 
residence  abroad  will  not  only  make  him  well  acquainted  with  French 
and  German, — as  indeed  he  will  hear  nothing  else, — ^but  also  prevent 
his  becoming  an  Edinburgh  pdU-maUre  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
which'he  could  otherwise  scarce  avoid.  I  mentioned  to  you  that 
I  should  be  particularly  glad  to  get  you  leave  of  absence,  pro- 
viding it  does  not  inteifere  with  your  duty,  in  order  that  you  may 
go  with  us.  If  I  have  cash  enough,  I  will  also  take  your  sister  and 
mamma,  and  you  might  return  home  with  them  by  raris,  in  case  I 
went  on  to  Italy.  All  this  is  doubtful,  but  I  think  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  Charles  and  I  go,  and  hope  to  have  you  with  us.  This 
will  be  probably  about  July  next,  and  I  wish  you  particularly  to 
keep  it  in  view.  If  these  dark  prospects  become  darker,  which 
God  forbid !  neither  you  nor  I  will  have  it  in  our  power  to  leave 
the  post  to  which  duty  calls  us. 

*'  Mamma  and  the  girls  are  quite  well,  and  so  is  Master  Charles, 
who  is  of  course  more  magnificent,  as  being  the  only  specimen  of 
youthhead  at  home.  He  has  got  an  old  broadsword  hanging  up  at 
his  bed-head,  which,  to  be  the  more  ready  for  service,  hath  no 
sheath.  To  this  I  understand  we  are  to  trust  for  our  defence 
against  the  Radicals.  Anne  (notwithstanding  the  assurance)  is  so 
much  afraid  of  the '  disaffected,  that  last  night,  returning  with 
Sophia  from  Portobello,  where  they  had  been  dancing  with  the 
Scotts  of  Harden,  she  saw  a  Radical  in  every  man  that  the  car- 
riage passed.  Sophia  is  of  course  wise  and  philosophical,  and 
mamma  has  not  yet  been  able  to  conceive  why  we  do  not  catch  and 
hang  the  whole  of  them,  untried  and  unconvicted.  Amidst  all 
their  various  emotions,  they  join  in  best  love  to  you ;  and  I  always 
am  very  truly  yours, 

W.  Scott. 

"  P.  S.--I  shall  set  off  for  London  on  the  25th.»' 

To  UvR  Same* 

"  Edinburgh,  17th  December,  1819. 

"  My  dear  Walter, 

"  I  have  a  train  of  most  melancholy  news  to  acquaint  you  with. 
On  Saturday  I  saw  your  grandmother  perfectly  well,  and  on  Sun- 
day the  girls  drank  tea  with  her,  when  the  good  old  lady  was  more 
than  usually  in  spirits ;  and,  as  if  she  had  wished  to  impress  many 

20* 
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things  on  their  memory,  told  over  a  number  of  her  old  stories  with 
her  usual  alertness  and  vivacity.  Cki  Monday  she  had  an  indis- 
position, which  proved  to  be  a  paralytic  aiFection,  and  on  Tuesday 
she  was  speechless,  and  had  lost  the  power  of  one  side,  without 
any  hope  of  recovery,  although  she  may  linger  'some  dajs.  But 
what  is  very  remarkable,  and  no  less  shocking,  Dr.  Rutherford, 
who  attended  his  sister  in  perfect  health  upon  Tuesday,  died  him- 
self upon  the  Wednesday  morning.  He  had  breakfasted  without 
intimating  the  least  illness,  and  was  dressed  to  go  out,  and  particu- 
larly to  visit  my  mother,  when  he  sunk  backwards,  and  died  in  his 
daughter  Anne's  arms,  almost  without  a  groan.  To  add  to  this 
^  melancholy  list,  our  poor  friend.  Miss  Christie,  is  despaired  of.  She 
was  much  affected  by  my  mother's  fatal  indisposition,  but  does  not 
know  as  yet  of  her  brother's  death. 

**  Dr.  Rutherford  was  a  very  ingenious  as  well  as  an  ezceUent 
man,  more  of  a  gentleman  than  his  profession  too  often  are,  for  he 
could  not  take  the  back-stairs  mode  of  rising  in  it,  otherwise  he 
might  have  been  much  more  wealthy.  He  ought  to  have  had  the 
Chemistry  class,  as  he  was  one  of  the  best  chemists  in  Europe ;  * 
but  superior  interest  assigned  it  to  another,  who,  though  a  neat  ex- 
perimentalist, is  not  to  be  compared  to  poor  Daniel  for  originality  of 
genius.  Since  you  knew  him,  his  health  was  broken  and  his  spirits 
dejected,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son  on  board 
an  East  Indiaman,  and  also,  I  Uiink,  to  a  slight  paralytic  touch 
which  he  had  some  years  ago. 

"  To  all  this  domestic  distress  I  have  to  add  the  fearful  and  un- 
settled state  of  the  country.  All  the  regular  troops  are  gone  to 
Glasgow.  The  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry  and  other  corps  of  volun- 
teers went  there  on  Monday,  and  about  5000  men  occupied  the 
town.  In  the  mean  while,  we  were  under  considerable  apprehen- 
sion here,  the  Castle  being  left  in  the  charge  of  the  city  volunteers 
and  a  few  veterans. 

"  All  our  corner,  high  and  low,  is  loyal.  Torwoodlee,  Gala,  and 
I,  have  offered  to  raise  a  corps  to  be  called  the  Loyal  Foresters,  to 
act  any  where  south  of  the  Forth.  If  matters  get  worse,  I  will 
ask  leave  of  absence  for  you  from  the  Commander-in-Chie^ 
because  your  presence  will  be  materially  useful  to  levy  men,  and 
you  can  only  be  idle  where  you  are,  unless  Ireland  should  be 
disturbed.  Your  old  corps  of  the  Selkirkshire  Yeomanry  have 
been  under  orders,  and  expect  to  be  sent  either  to  Dumfries  or 

*  "  The  subject  of^his  Thesis  is  sinffular,  and  entitles  Rutherford  to 
rank  very  high  among  the  chemical  philosophers  of  modern  times. 
Its  title  is  '  De  Aere  Mephitico,'  &c. — It  is  universally  admitted  that 
Dr.  Rutherford  first  discovered  this  gas — the  reputation  of  his  discovery 
being  speedily  spread  through  Europe,  his  character  as  a  chemist  of 
the  first  eminence  was  firmly  established,  and  much  was  augured  from 
a  young  man  in  his  twenty-second  year  having  distinguished  himself 
so  remarkably.''---BowER's  History  of  the  UniversUy  of  Edinburgh. 
vol.  ni.  (1830,)  pp.  260— 1,  . 
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Carlisle  Berwick  is  diflmantted,  and  they  are  removing'  the  stores, 
cannon,  &c.,  from  one  of  the  strongest  places  here,  for  I  defy  the 
devil  to  pass  the  bridge  at  Berwick,  if  reasonably  well  kept  by  100 
men.  But  there  is  a  spirit  of  consternation  implied  in  many  of  the 
orders,  which,  enire  nous,  I  like  worse  than  what  I  see  or  know  of 
tiie  circumstances  which  infer  real  danger.  For  myself,  I  am  too 
old  to  fight,  but  nobody  is  too  old  to  die,  like  a  man  of  virtue  and 
honor,  in  defence  of  the  principles  he  has  always  maintained. 

"  I  would  have  you  to  keep  yourself  ready  to  return  here  suddenly, 
in  case  the  Duke  of  York  should  permit  your  temporary  services 
in  your  own  country,  which,  if  things  grow  worse,  I  will  certainly 
ask.  The  fearful  thing  is  the  secret  and  steady  silence  observed 
by  the  Radicals  in  all  they  do.  Yet,  without  any  thing  like  effective 
arms  or  useful  discipline,  without  money  and  without  a  commissariat, 
what  can  they  do,  but,  according  to  their  favorite  toast,  have  blood 
and  plunder  ?  Mamma  and  the  girls,  as  well  as  Charles,  send  kind 
love.    Your  affectionate  father, 

Walter  Scott." 

<*  To  Mr.  fVtUiam  Lcddlaw,  Kaeside, 

"  Edinburgh,  Dec.  20, 1819. 

«  My  dear  Willie, 

"  Distress  has  been  very  busy  with  me  since  I  wrote  to  you. 
I  have  lost,  in  the  course  of  one  week,  my  valued  relations.  Dr.  and 
Miss  Rutherford — Chappy  in  this  that  neither  knew  of  the  other's 
dissolution.  My  dear  mother  has  offered  me  deeper  subject  of 
affliction,  having  been  struck'with  the  palsy,  and  being  now  in  such 
a  state  that  I  scarce  hope  to  see  her  again. 

"But  the  strange  times  compel  me,  under  this  pressure  of 
domestic  distress,  to  attend  to  public  business.  I  find  Mr.  Scott  ot 
Gala  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  we  should  appeal  at  this  crisis  to 
the  good  sense  and  loyalty  of  the  lower  orders,  and  we  have 
resolved  to  break  tJie  ice,  and  be  the  first  in  the  Lowlands,  so  far 
as  I  have  yet  heard  of,  to  invite  our  laborers  and  those  over  whom 
circumstances  and  fortune  give  us  influence,  to  rise  with  us  in 
arms,  and  share  our  fate.  You  know,  as  well  as  any  one,  that  I 
have  always  spent  twice  the  income  of  my  property  in  giving  work 
to  my  neighbors,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  be  behind  the  Galashiels 
people,  who  are  very  zealous.  Gala  and  I  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
propose  to  raise  at  least  a  company  each  of  men,  to  be  drilled  as 
sharpshooters  or  infantry,  which  will  be  a  lively  and  interesting 
amusement  for  the  young  fellows.  The  dress  we  propose  to  be  as 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  as  serviceable  as  possible ; — a  jacket 
and  trousers  of  Galashiels  gray  cloth,  and  a  smart  bonnet  with  a 
small  feather,  or,  to  save  even  that  expense,  aspri?  of  holly.  And 
we  will  have  shooting  at  the  mark,  and  prizes,  and  fun,  and  a  little 
whisky,  and  daily  pay  when  on  duty  or  drill.  I  beg  of  you,  dear 
Willie,  to  communicate  my  wish  to  all  who  have  received  a  good 
turn  at  my  hand,  or  may  expect  one,  or  may  be  desirous  of  doing 
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me  one,  (for  I  should  be  sorry  Damick  and  Brigend  were  beat,) 
and  to  all  other  free  and  honest  fellows  who  will  take  share  with 
me  on  this  occasion.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  command  farther 
than  such  as  shall  entitle  me  to  go  with  the  corps,  for  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  whatever  capacity,  I  go  with  ihemj 
and  take  a  share  in  good  or  bad,  as  it  casts  up.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
I  will  have  your  support,  and  I  hope  you  will  use  all  your  enthu- 
siasm in  our  behalf.  Morrison  volunteers  as  our  engineer.  Those 
who  I  think  should  be  spoke  to  are  the  following,  among  the 
higher  class — 

**  John  Usher.*    He  should  be  lieutenant,  or  his  son  ensign. 

^  Sam  Somerville.f  I  will  speak  to  him — ^he  may  be  lieutenant, 
if  Usher  declines  ;  but  I  think  in  that  case  Usher  should  give  us 
his  son. 

^  Young  Nicol  Milne  |  is  rather  young,  but  I  will  offer  to  his 
father  to  take  him  in. 

^*  Harper  §  is  a  sine  qua  rum.  Tell  him  I  depend  on  him  for  the 
honor  of  Damick.  I  should  propose  to  him  to  take  a  gaUant 
halbert 

^'Adam  Ferguson  thinks  you  should  be  our  adjutant  John 
Ferguson  I  propose  for  captain.  He  is  steady,  right  bold,  and  has 
seen  much  fire.  The  aula  captain  will  help  us  in  one  shape  or 
other.  For  myself,  I  know  not  what  they  propose  to  make  of  me, 
but  it  cannot  be  any  thing  very  active.  However,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  steady,  quiet  horse,  drilled  to  stand  fire  well,  and  if  he  has 
these  properties,  no  matter  how  stupid,  so  he  does  not  stumble.  In 
this  case  the  price  of  such  a  horse  will  be  no  object. 

"  These,  my  dear  friend,  are  your  beating  orders.  I  would  pro- 
pose to  raise  about  sixty  men,  and  not  to  take  old  men.  John  the 
Turk  II  will  be  a  capital  corporal ;  and  I  hope  in  general  that  ail 
my  young  fellows  will  go  with  me,  leaving  the  older  men  to  go 
through  necessary  labor.  Sound  Tom  what  he  would  like.  I  think, 
perhaps,  hq^would  prefer  managing  the  matters  at  home  in  your 
absence  and  mine  at  drill. 

*  Mr.  Usher  has  already  been  mentioned  as  Scott's  predecessor  in 
the  property  of  Toflfield.  He  now  resided  near  those  lands,  and  was 
Scott's  tenant  on  the  greater  part  of  them. 

t  Samuel  Somerville,  W.  S.,  (a  son  of  the  historian  of  Queen  Anne,) 
had  a  pretty  villa  at  Lowood,  on  the  Tweed,  immediately  opposite  the 
seat  of  his  relation,  Lord  Somerville,  of  whose  estate  he  had  the 
management. 

t  Nicol  Milne,  Esq.,  (now  advocate,)  eldest  son  of  the  Laird  of 
Faldonside. 

§  Harper,  keeper  of  a  little  inn  at  Darnick,  was  a  gallant  and 
spirited  yeoman — uniformly  the  gainer  of  the  prizes  at  every  contest  of 
strength  and  agility  in  that  district. 

11  One  of  Scott's  foresters—thus  designated  as  being,  in  all  senses 
of  the  word,  a  ffoUant  fellow. 
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''  John  of  Skye  is  cock-a-hoop  upon  the  occasion,  and  I  suppose 
has  made  fifty  blunders  about  it  by  this  time.  You  must  warn 
Tom  Jamieson,  Gordon  Winness,  John  Swanston,  (who  will  carry 
off  all  the  prizes  at  shooting,)  Davidson,  and  so  forth. 

"  If  you  think  it  necessary,  a  little  handbill  might  be  circulated. 
But  it  may  be  better  to  see  if  Glovernment  will  accept  our  ser- 
vices ;  and  I  think,  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  when  work  is 
scarce,  and  we  offer  pay  for  their  playing  themselves,  we  should 
have  choice  of  men.  But  I  would  urge  no  one  to  do  what  he  did 
not  like. 

"  The  very  precarious  state  of  my  poor  mother  detains  me  here, 
and  makes  me  devolve  this  troublesome  duty  upon  you.  AH  you 
have  to  do,  however,  is  to  sound  the  men,  and  mark  down  those 
who  seem  zealous.  They  will  perhaps  have  to  fight  with  the  pit- 
men and  colliers  of  Northumberland,  for  defence  of  their  firesides, 
for  these  hteral  blackguards  are  got  beyond  the  management  of 
their  own  people.  And  if  such  is  the  case,  better  keep  them  from 
coming  into  Scotland,  than  encounter  the  mischief  they  might  do 
there.     Yours  always  most  truly,  Walter  Scott." 

"  To  Tfvomas  Scott,  Esq.,  70th  Regiment,  Kingston,  Canada, 

"  Edinburgh,  22d  December,  1819. 

"  My  dear  Tom, 

"  I  wrote  you  about  ten  days  since,  stating  that  we  were  all 
well  here.  In  that  very  short  space  a  change  so  sudden  and  so 
universal  has  taken  place  among  your  friends  here,  that  I  have  to 
communicate  to  you  a  most  miserabl  e  catalogue  of  losses.  Our  dear 
mother  was  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  December  in  all  her  usual 
strength  and  alertness  of  mind.  I  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
her'  on  the  Saturday  preceding,  and  never  saw  her  better  in  my 
life  of  late  years.  My  two  daughters  drank  tea  with  her  on  Sun- 
day, when  she  was  uncommonly  lively,  telling  them  a  number  of 
stories,  and  bein^  in  rather  unusual  spirits,  probably  from  the 
degree  of  excitation  which  sometimes  is  remarked  to  precede  a 
paralytic  affection.  In  the  course  of  Monday  she  received  that 
fatal  summons,  which  at  first  seemed  slight;  but  in  the  night 
between  Monday  and  Tuesday  our  mother  lost  the  use  both  of 
speech  and  of  one  side.  Since  that  time  she  has  lain  in  bed  con- 
stantly, yet  so  sensible  as  to  see  me  and  express  her  earnest 
blessing  on  all  of  us.  The  power  of  speech  is  totally  lost ;  nor  is 
there  any  hope,  at  her  advanced  age,  that  the  scene  can  last  long. 
Probably  a  few  hours  will  terminate  it.  At  any  rate,  life  is  not  to 
be  wished,  even  for  our  nearest  and  dearest,  in  those  circum- 
stances. But  this  heavy  calamity  was  only  the  commencement  of 
our  family  losses.  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  had  seemed  perfectly 
well,  and  had  visited  my  mother  upon  Tuesday  the  14th,  was 
suddenly  affected  with  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  or  some  disease 
equally  rapid,  on  Wednesday  the  15th,  and  without  a  momenfls 
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warning  or  complaint,  fell  down  a  dead  man,  almost  withoat  a 
single  groan.  You  are  aware  of  his  fondness  for  animals;  he  was 
just  stroking  his  cat  after  eating  his  breakfast,  as  usual,  when,  with- 
out more  warning  than  a  half-uttered  exclamation,  he  sunk  on  the 
ground,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter  Anne.  Though  the 
doctor  had  no  formed  complaint,  yet  I  have  thought  him  looking 
poorly  for  some  months ;  and  though  there  was  no  failure  whatever 
m  intellect,  or  any  thing  which  approached  it,  yet  his  memory  was 
not  BO  good,  and  I  thought  he  paused  during  the  last  time  he 
attended  me,  and  had  difficulty  in  recollecting  the  precise  terms 
of  his  recipe.  Certainly  there  was  a  great  decay  of  outward 
strength.  We  were  very  anxious  about  Uie  effect  this  fatal  news 
was  likely  to  produce  on  the  mind  and  decayed  health  of  our  aunt. 
Miss  C.  Rutherford,  and  resolved,  as  her  health  had  been  gradu- 
ally falling  off  ever  since  she  returned  from  Abbotsford,  that  she 
should  never  learn  any  thing  of  it  until  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceal it  longer.  But  God  had  so  ordered  it  that  she  was  never 
to  know  the  loss  she  had  sustained,  and  which  she  would  have 
felt  so  deeply.  On  Fridav  the  17th  December,  the  second  day 
afler  her  brother's  death,  she  expired,  without  a  groan  and  without 
suffering,  about  six  in  the  morning.  And  so  w^  lost  an. excellent 
and  warm-hearted  relation,  one  of  the  few  women  I  ever  knew 
whose  strength  of  mental  faculties  enabled  her,  at  a  mature  pe- 
riod of  life,  to  supply  the  defects  of  an  imperfect  education. 
It  is  a  most  uncommon  and  afflicting  circumstance,  that  a  brother 
and  two  sisters  should  be  taken  ill  the  same  day — ^that  two 
of  them  should  die  without  any  rational  possibility  of  the  sur- 
vivance  of  the  third — and  that  no  one  of  the  three  could  be  affect- 
ed by  learning  the  loss  of  the  other.  ^  The  Doctor  was  buried 
on  Monday  20th,  and  Miss  Rutherford  this  day,  (Wednesday, 
22d,)  in  the  burial-place  adjoining  to  and  surrounding  one  of 
the  new  Episcopal  chapels,*  where  Robert  Rutherford  f  had  pur- 
chased a  burial-ground  of  some  extent,  and  parted  with  one  half 
to  the  Russells.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  very  high  wall,  and  all 
the  separate  burial-grounds,  five  I  think  in  number,  are  sepa- 
rated by  party  walls  going  down  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  either  of  encroachment,  or  of  dis- 
turbing the  relics  of  the  dead.  I  have  purchased  one  half  of  Miss 
Russell's  interest  in  this  sad  spot,  moved  by  its  extreme  seclusion, 
privacy  and  security.  When  poor  Jack  was  buried  in  the  Gray 
Friars'  Churchyard,  where  my  father  and  Anne  lie,  X  I  thought  their 
grave«  more  encroached  upon  than  I  liked  to  witness  ;  and  in.  this 
new  place  I  intend  to  lay  our  poor  mother  when  the  scene  shall 

•  St.  John's  Chapel. 

i  Robert  Rutherford,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  son  to  the  Professor  of  Botany. 

t  "  Our  family  heretofore  buried  in  the  Gray  Friars'  Churchyard, 
b^  the  entrance  to  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  on  the  southern  or  left- 
— de  as  you  pass  from  the  Churchyard."— JtfS.  Menufrandum, 
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close;  so  that  the  brother  and  the  two  sisters,  whose  fate  has 
been  so  very  closely  entwined  in  death,  may  not  be  divided  in  the 
grave, — and  this  I  hope  you  will  approve  of. 

"  TkursdcBg,  December  23d, — ^My  mother  still  lingers  this  morn- 
ing, and  as  her  constitution  is  so  excellent,  she  may  perhaps  con- 
tinue to  exist  some  time,  or  till  another  stroke.  It  is  a  great 
consolation  that  she  is  perfectly  easy.  All  her  affairs  of  every 
sort  have  been  very  long  arranged  for  this  great  change,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Donaldson  and  Maccullodh,  you  may  depend, 
when  the  event  takes  place,  that  your  interest  will  be  attended  to 
most  pointedly.  I  hope  our  civil  tumults  here  are  like  to  be  ended 
by  the  measures  of  Parliament.  I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  Kin- 
loch  of  Kinloch  was  to  be  tried  for  sedition.  He  has  forfeited  his 
bail,  and  was  yesterday  laid  under  outlawry  for  non-appearance. 
Our  neighbors  in  Northumberland  are  in  a  deplorable  state; 
upwards  of  50,000  blackguards  are  ready  to  rise  between  Tyne 
and  Wear.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  frontiers  arc  steady 
and  loyal,  and  arming  fast.  Scott  of  Gala  and  I  have  offered  200 
men,  all  fine  strapping  young  fellows,  and  good  marksmen,  willing 
to  go  any  where  with  us.  We  could  easily  double  the  number. 
So  the  necessity  of  the  times  has  made  me  get  on  horseback  once 
more.  Our  mother  has  at  different  times  been  perfectly  conscious 
of  her  situation,  and  knew  every  one,  Jthough  totally  unable  to 
speak.  She  seemed  to  take  a  very  affectionate  farewell  of  me  the 
last  time  I  saw  her,  which  was  the  day  before  yesterday;  and  as 
she  was  much  agitated.  Dr.  Keith  advised  I  should  not  see  her 
again  unless  she  seemed  to  desire  it,  which  hitherto  she  had  not 
done.  She  sleeps  constantly,  and  will  probably  be  so  removed. 
Our  family  sends  love  to  yours.     Yours  most  affectionately, 

Walter  Scott." 

Scott's  excellent  mother  died  on  the  24th  December — 
the  day  after  he  closed  the  foregoing  letter  to  his  brother. 

On  the  18th,  in  the  midst  of  these  accumulated  afflic- 
tions, the  romance  of  Ivanhoe  made  its  appearance.  The 
date  has  been  tont  from  the  following  letter,  but  it  was 
evidently  written  while  all  these  events  were  fresh  and 
recent. 

"  To  the  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  Ditton  Park,  Windsor, 

"  Dear  La  dy  Yiouisa, 

"  I  am  favored  with  your  letter  from  Ditton,  and  am  glad  you 
found  any  thing  to  entertain  you  in  Ivanhoe.  Novelty  is  what  this 
giddy-paced  time  demands  imperiously,  and  I  certainly  studied  as 
much  as  I  could  to  get  out  of  the  old  beaten  track,  leaving  tliose 

^  This  was  a  ridiculous  exaggerated  report  of  thatperiod  of  alarm.       ^^ 
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who  like  to  keep  the  road,  which  I  have  rutted  pretty  welL  I  have 
had  a  terrible  time  of  it  this  year,  with  the  loss  of  dear  iriends  and 
near  relations  ;  it  is  almost  fearful  to  count  up  my  losses,  as  they 
make  me  bankrupt  in  society.  My  brother-in-law ;  our  never-to- 
be-enough  regretted  Duke ;  Lord  Chief  Baron,*  my  early,  kind, 
and  constant  mend,  who  took  me  up  when  I  was  a  young  fellow 
of  little  mark  or  likelihood ;  the  wife  of  my  intimate  friend  Wil- 
liam Erskine  ;  the  only  son  of  my  friend  David  Hume,  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  and  just  entering  into  life,  who  had  grown  up  under 
my  eye  from  childhood ;  my  excellent  mother ;  and,  within  a  few 
days,  her  surviving  brother  and  sister.  My  mother  was  the  only 
one  of  these  whose  death  was  the  natural  consequence  of  very 
advanced  life.  And  our  sorrows  are  not  at  an  end.  A  sister  of 
my  mother's,  Mrs.  Russell  of  Ashestiel,  long  deceased,  had  left 
(besides  several  sons,  of  whom  only  one  now  survives,  and  is  in 
India)  three  daughters,  who  lived  with  her  youngest  sister,  Miss 
Rutherford,  and  were  in  the  closest  habits  of  intimacy  with  us. 
The  eldest  of  these  girls — and  a  most  excellent  creature  she  is — 
was  in  summer  so  much  shocked  by  the  sudden  news  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the.  brothers  I  have  mentioned,  that  she  was  deprived  of 
the  use  of  her  limbs  by  an  affection  either  nervous  or  paralytic. 
She  was  slowly  recovering  from  this  afflicting  and  helpless  situa- 
tion, when  the  sudden  fate  of  her  aun)»  and  uncle,  particularly  of 
her  who  had  acted  as  a  mother  to  the  family^  brought  on  a  new 
shock ;  and,  though  perfectly  possessed  of  her  mind,  she  has  never 
since  been  able  to  utter  a  word.  Her  youngest  sister,  a  girl  of 
one  or  two  and  twenty,  was  so  much  shocked  by  this  scene  of  ac- 
cumulated distress,  that  she  was  taken  very  ill,  and,  having  sup- 
pressed and  concealed  her  disorder,  relief  came  too  late,  and  she 
has  been  taken  from  us  also.  She  died  in  the  arms  of  tlie  elder 
sister,  helpless  as  I  have  described  her ;  and  to  separate  the  half- 
dead  from  the  actual  corpse  was  the  most  melancholy  thing  possi- 
ble. You  can  hardly  conceive,  dear  Lady  Louisa,  the  melancholy 
feeling  of  seeing  the  place  of  last  repose  belonging  to  the  devoted 
family  open  four  times  within  so  short  a  space,  and  to  meet  the 
same  group  of  sorrowing  friends  and  relations  on  the  same  sor- 
rowful occasion.  Looking  back  on  those  whom  I  have  lost,  all 
well  known  to  me  excepting  my  brother-in-law,  whom  I  could  only 
judge  of  by  the  general  report  in  his  favor,  I  can  scarce  conceive 
a  group  possessing  more  real  worth  and  amiable  qualities,  not  to 
mention  talents  and  accomplishments.  I  have  never  felt  so  truly 
what  Johnson  says  so  well — 

*  Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away.'  t 

*  The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston  died  17th  June,  1819. 
t  Lines  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Levet. 
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"I  em  not  sure  whether  it  was  your  ladyship,  or  the  poor  Duch- 
ess of  Buccleuch,  who  met  my  mother  once,  and  flattered  me  by 
being  so  much  pleased  with  the  good  old  lady.  She  had  a  mind 
peculiarly  well  stored  with  much  acquired  information  and  natural 
talent ;  and,  as  she  was  very  old,  and  had  an  excellent  memo- 
ry, she  could  draw,  without  the  least  exaggeration  or  affectation, 
the  most  striking  pictures  of  the  past  age.  If  I  have  been  able  to 
do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  painting  the  past  times,  it  is  very  much 
from  the  studies  with  which  she  presented  me.  She  connected  a 
long  period  of  time  with  the  present  generation,  for  she  remem- 
bered, and  had  often  spoken  with,  a  person  who  perfectly  recol- 
lected the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  subsequent 
entry  into  Edinburgh.  She  preserved  her  faculties  to  the  very 
day  before  her  final  illness ;  for  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  of 
Harden  visited  her  on  the  Sunday ;  and,  coming  to  our  house  afler, 
were  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  alertness  of  her  mind,  and 
the  pleasure  wmch  she  had  in  talking  over  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em events.  She  had  told  them  with  great  accuracy  the  real  story 
of  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir,  and  pointed  out  wherein  it  differed 
from  the  novel.  She  had  all  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  detailed 
(for«she  was  a  great  genealogist)  their  connection  with  existing 
families.  On  the  subsequent  Monday,  she  was  struck  with  a  para- 
lytic affection,  suffered  little,  and  that  with  the  utmost  patience  ; 
and,  what  was  God's  reward,  and  a  great  one  to  her  innocent  and 
benevolent  life,  she  never  knew  that  her  brother  and  sister,  the 
last  thirty  years  younger  than  herself,  had  trodden  the  dark  patJi 
before  her.  She  was  a  strict  economist,  which  she  said  enabled 
her  to  be  liberal ;  out  of  her  little  income  of  about  £300  a  year, 
she  bestowed  at  least  a  third  in  well-chosen  charities,  and  with  the 
rest  lived  like  a  gentlewoman,  and  even  with  hospitality  more  gen- 
eral than  seemed  to  suit  her  age  ;  yet  I  could  never  prevail  on  her 
to  accept  of  any  assistance.  You  cannot  conceive  how  affecting 
it  was  to  me  to  see  the  little  preparations  of  presents  which  she 
had  assorted  for  the  New  Year, — ^for  she  was  a  great  observer  of 
the  old  fashions  of  her  period, — and  to  think  that  the  kind  heart  was 
cold  which  delighted  in  all  these  acts  of  kindly  affection.  I  should 
apologize,  I  beheve,  for  troubling  your  ladyship  with  these  melan- 
choly details,  but  you  would  not  thank  me  for  a  letter  written  with 
constraint,  and  my  mind  is  at  present  very  full  of  this  sad  subject, 
though  I  scarce  know  any  one  to  whom  I  would  venture  to  say  so 
much.  I  hear  no  good  news  of  Lady  Anne,  though  Lord  Mon- 
tagu writes  cautiously.  The  weather  is  now  turning  milder,  and 
may,  I  hope,  be  favorable  to  her  complaint  Afler  my  own  family, 
my  thought  most  frequently  turns  to  these  orphans,  whose  parents 
I  loved  and  respected  so  much. — I  am  always,  dear  Lady  Louisa, 
your  very  respectful  and  obliged 

Walter  Scott*" 
VOL.   IV.  21 
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There  is  in  the  library  at  Abbotsford  a  fine  copy  of  Bas- 
kerville's  folio  Bible,  two  volumes,  printed  at  Cambridge  in 
1763  ;  and  there  appears  on  the  blank  leaf,  in  the  trem- 
bling hand-writing  of  Scott's  mother,  this  inscription:  — 
^^  To  my  dear  son,  Walter  Scott,  from  his  affectionate 
mother,  Ann  Rutherford,  January  1st,  1819."  Under 
these  words  her  son  has  written  as  follows : — "  This  Bible 
was  the  gift  of  ray  grandfather  Dr.  John  Rutherford  to  ray 
mother,  and  presented  by  her  to  me ;  being,  alas  !  the  last 
gift  which  I  was  to  receive  from  that  excellent  parent,  and, 
as  I  \erily  believe,  the  thing  which  she  most  loved  in  the 
world, — not  only  in  humble  veneration  of  the  sacred  con- 
tents, but  as  the  dearest  pledge  of  her  father's  affection  to 
her.  As  such  she  gave  it  to  me  ;  and  as  such  I  bequeath 
it  to  those  who  may  represent  me — charging  them  carefully 
to  preserve  the  same,  in  memory  of  those  to  whom  it  has 
belonged.  1820." 


If  literaiy  success  could  have  either  filled  Scott's  head  or 
hardened  his  heart,  we  should  have  no  such  letters  as  those 
of  December,  1819.  Ivanhoe  was  received  throughout 
England  with  a  more  clamorous  delight  than  any  of  the 
Scotch  novels  had  been.  The  volumes  (three  in  number) 
were  now,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  post  8vo  form,  with  a 
finer  paper  than  hitherto,  the  press-work  much  more  ele- 
gant, and  the  price  accordingly  raised  from  eight  shillings 
the  volun:^e  to  ten  ;  yet  the  copies  sold  in  this  original  shape 
were  twelve  thousand. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  sooner,  that  the  original  inten- 
tion was  to  bring  out  Ivanhoe  as  the  production  of  a  new 
hand,  and  that,  to  assist  this  impression,  the  work  was 
printed  in  a  size  and  manner  unlike  the  preceding  ones  ; 
but  Constable,  when  the  day  of  publication  approached, 
remonstrated  against  this  experiment,  and  it  was  accordingly 
abandoned. 

The  reader  has  alreadv  been  told  that  Scott  dictated  the 
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greater  part  of  this  romance.  The  portion  of  the  MS. 
which  is  liis  own,  aCp pears,  however,  not  only  as  well  and 
firmly  executed  as  that  of  any  of  the  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord, but  distinguished  by  having  still  fewer  erasures  and 
interlineations,  and  also  by  being  in  a  smaller  hand.  The 
fragment  is  beautiful  to  look  at — many  pages  together  with- 
out one  alteratioa.  It  is,  I  suppose,  superfluous  to  add, 
that  in  no  instance  did  Scott  rewrite  his  prose  before  send- 
ing it  to  the  press.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  his  poetry,  the  world  uniformly  received  the  prima  cur  a 
of  the  novelist. 

As  a  work  of  art,  Ivanhoe  is  perhaps  the  first  of  all 
Scott's  efibrts,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse ;  nor  have  the 
strength  and  splendor  of  his  imagination  been  displayed  to 
higher  advantage  than  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  this  romance. 
But  I  believe  that  no  reader  who  is  capable  thoroughly  of 
comprehending  the  author's  Scotch  characters  and  Scotch 
dialogue  will  ever  place  even  Ivanhoe,  as  a  work  of  genius, 
on  the  same  level  with  Waverley  or  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian. 

There  is,  to  me,  something  so  remarkably  characteristic 
of  Scott's  mind  and  manner  in  a  particular  passage  of  the 
Introduction,  which  he  penned  ten  years  afterwards  for  this 
work,  that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  extracting  it  here.  He 
says: — *•  The  character  of  the  fair  Jewess  found  so  much 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  some  fair  readers,  that  the  writer  was 
censured,  because,  when  arranging  the  fates  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  drama,  he  had  not  assigned  the  hand  of  Wilfred 
to  Rebecca,  rather  than  the  less  interesting  Rowena.  But, 
not  to  mention  that  the  prejudices  of  the  age  rendered  such 
a  union  almost  impossible,  the  author  may,  in  passing,  ob- 
serve, that  he  thinks  a  character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and 
lofty  stamp,  is  degraded  rather  than  exalted  by  an  attempt 
to  reward  virtue  with  temporal  prosperity.  Such  is  not 
the  recompense  which  Providence  has  deemed  worthy  of 
suffering  merit ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to 
teach  young  persons,  the  most  common  readers  of  romance, 
that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  of  principle  are  either  natu- 
rally allied  with,  or  adequately  rewarded  by,  the  gratification 
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of  our  passions,  or  attainment  of  our  wishes.  In  a  word, 
if  a  virtuous  srnd  self-denied  character  is  dismissed  with 
temporal  wealth,  greatness,  rank,  or  the  indulgence  of  such 
a  rashly-formed  or  ill-assorted  passion  as  that  of  Rebecca 
for  Ivanhoe,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  say,  verily  Virtue 
has  had  its  reward.  But  a  glance  on  the  great  picture  of 
life  will  show,  that  the  duties  of  self-denial,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  passion  to  principle,  are  seldom  thus  remunerated ; 
and  that  the  internal  consciousness  of  their  high-minded 
discharge  of  duty,  produces  on  their  own  reflections  a  more 
adequate  recompense,  in  the  form  of  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give  or  take  away." 

The  introduction  of  the  charming  Jewess  and  her  father 
originated,  I  find,  in  a  conversation  that  Scott  held  with  his 
friend  Skene,  during  the  severest  season  of  his  bodily  suflfer- 
mgs,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  "  Mr.  Skene,"  says 
that  gentleman's  wife,  "  sittmg  by  his  bedside,  and  trying  to 
amuse  him  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  intervals  of  pain, 
happened  to  get  on  the  subject  of  the  Jews,  as  he  had  ob- 
served them  when  he  spent  some  time  in  Germany  in  his 
youth.  Their  situation  had  naturally  made  a  strong  im- 
pression ;  for  in  those  days  they  retained  their  own  dress  and 
manners  entire,  and  were  treated  with  considerable  austerity 
by  their  Christian  neighbors,  being  still  locked  up  at  night 
in  their  own  quarter  by  great  gates ;  and  Mr.  Skene,  partly 
in  seriousness,  but  partly  from  the  mere  wish  to  turn  his 
mind  at  the  moment  upon  something  that  might  occupy 
and  divert  it,  suggested  that  a  group  of  Jews  would  be  an 
interesting  feature  if  he  could  contrive  to  bring  them  into 
his  next  novel."  Upon  the  appearance  of  Ivanhoe,  he 
reminded  Mr.  Skene  of  this  conversation,  and  said,  "  You 
will  find  this  book  owes  not  a  little  to  your  German  remi- 
niscences." Mrs.  Skene  adds — "  Dining  with  us  one  day, 
not  long  before  Ivanhoe  was  begun,  something  that  was 
mentioned  led  him  to  describe  the  sudden  death  of  ao 
advocate  of  his  acquaintance,  a  Mr.  Elphinstone,  which 
occurred  in  the  Outer-house  soon  after  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  It  was,  he  said,  no  wonder  that  it  had  left  a  vivid 
impression  on  his  mmd-,  for  it  was  the  first  sudden  death  he 
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ever  witnessed  ;  and  he  now  related  it  so  as  to  make  us  all 
feel  as  if  we  had  the  scene  passing  before  our  eyes.  In 
the  death  of  the  Templar  in  I  van  hoe,  I  recognized  the 
very  picture — ^I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  the  very  words."* 

By  the  way,  before  Ivanhoe  made  its  appearance,  I  had 
myself  been  formally  admitted  to  the  author's  secret ;  but 
had  he  favored  me  with  no  such  confidence,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that  I  had  been  present 
some  months  before  at  the  conversation  which  suggested, 
and  indeed  supplied  all  the  materials  of,  one  of  its  most 
amusing  chapters.  I  allude  to  that  in  which  our  Saxon 
terms  for  animals  in  the  field,  and  our  Norman  equivalents 
for  them  as  they  appear  on  the  table,  and  so  on,  are  ex- 
plained and  commented  on.  All  this  Scott  owed  to  the 
after-dinner  talk,  one  day,  in  Castle  Street,  of  his  old  friend 
Mr.  William  Clerk, — ^who,  among  other  elegant  pursuits, 
has  cultivated  the  science  of  philology  very  deeply. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  observing  that 
the  publication  of  Ivanhoe  marks  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in 
Scott's  history  as  the  literary  favorite  of  his  contemporaries. 
With  the  novel  which  he  next  put  forth,  the  immediate 
sale  of  these  works  began  gradually  to  decline ;  and  though 
even  when  that  had  reached  its  lowest  declension,  it  was 
still  far  above  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  any  other  nov- 
elist, yet  the  publishers  were  afraid  the  announcement  of 
any  thing  like  a  falJing-off  might  cast  a  damp  over  the 
spirits  of  the  author.  He  was  allowed  to  remain,  for  sev- 
eral years,  under  the  impression  that  whatever  novel  he 
threw  off  commanded  at  once  the  old  triumphant  sale  of  "* 
ten  or  twelve  thousand,  and  was  afterwards,  when  in- 
cluded in  the  collective  edition,  to  be  circulated  in  that 
shape  also  as  widely  as  Waverley  or  Ivanhoe.  In  ray 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  very  unwise  in  the  booksellers 
to  give  Scott  any  unfavorable  tidings  upon  such  subjects 
after  the  commencement  of  the  malady  which  proved  fatal 
to  him, — for  that  from  the  first  shook  his  mind ;  but  I  think 
they  took  a  false  measure  of  the  man  when  they  hesitated 

*  See  Waverley  Novels,  vol.  xvii.  p.  379 
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to  tell  him  exactly  bow  the  matter  stood,  throughout  18^ 
and  the  three  or  rour  following  years,  when  his  intellect  was 
as  vigorous  as  it  ever  had  been,  and  his  heart  as  courageous  ; 
and  I  regret  their  scraples,  (among  other  reasons,)  because 
the  years  now  mentioned  were  the  roost  costly  ones  in  his 
life ;  and  for  every  twelve  months  in  which  any  man  allows 
himself,  or  is  encouraged  by  others,  to  proceed  in  a  course 
of  unwise  expenditure,  it  becomes  proportionably  more  diffi- 
cult, as  well  as  painful  for  him  to  pull  up,  when  the  mistake 
is  at  length  detected  or  recognized. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  VISIONARY— THE  PEEL  OF  DARNICK  —  SCOTT'S  SATUR- 
DAY EXCURSIONS  TO  ABBOTSFORD— A  SUNDAY  THERE  IN 
FEBRUARY— CONSTABLE— JOHN  BALLANTYNE— THOMAS 
PURDIE,  ETC.— PRINCE  GUSTAVUS  VASA— PROCLAMATION 
OF  KING  GEORGE  IV.— PUBLICATION  OF  THE  MONASTERY. 
—  1820. 

In  the  course  of  December,  1819,  and  January,  1820, 
Scott  drew  up  three  essays,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Vision- 
ary," upon  certain  popular  doctrines  and  delusions,  the  spread 
of  which  at  this  time  filled  with  alarm,  not  only  Tories  like 
him,  but  many  persons  who  had  been  distinguished  through 
life  for  their  adherence  to  political  liberalism.  These  pa- 
pers appeared  successively  in  James  Ballantyne's  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Journal,  and,  their  parentage  being  obvious,  they 
excited  much  attention  in  Scotland.  Scott  collected  them 
into  a  pamphlet,  which  had  also  a  large  circulation  ;  and  I 
remember  his  showing  very  particular  satisfaction  when  he 
observed  a  mason  reading  it  to  his  comrades,  as  they  sat  at 
their  luncheon,  by  a  new  house  in  Leith  Walk.  During 
January,  however,  his  thoughts  continued  to  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  the  details  of  the  proposed  corps  of  Foresters; 
of  which,  I  believe,  it  was  at  last  settled,  as  far  as  it  de- 
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pended  on  the  other  gentlemen  concerned  in  it,  that  be  shoald 
be  the  Major.  He  wrote  and  spokeon  this  subject  with  un- 
diminished zeal,  until  the  whole  fell  to  the  ground  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  Government's  ultimately  declining  to  take  on 
itself  any  part  of  the  expense ;  a  refiisal  which  must  have  been 
fatal  to  any  such  project  when  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was 
a  minor.  He  felt  the  disappointment  keenly ;  but,  in  the 
mean  jtime,  the  hearty  alacrity  with  which  his  neighbors  of 
all  classes  gare  in  their  adhesion,  had  afforded  him  much 
pleasure,  and,  as  regarded  his  own  immediate  dependants, 
served  to  rivet  the  bonds  of  afiectiou  and  confidence,  which 
were  to  the  end  maintained  between  him  and  them.  Dar- 
n^ck  had  been  especially  ardent  in  the  cause,  and  he  thence- 
forth considered  its  volunteers  as  persons  whose  individual 
fortunes  closely  concerned  him.  I  could  fill  many  a  page 
with  the  letters  which  he  wrote  at  subsequent  periods,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  the  success  of  these  spirited  young 
fellows  in  their  various  departments  of  industry  ;  they  were 
proud  of  their  patroq,  as  may  he  supposed,  and  be  was 
highly  gratified,  as  well  as  amused,  when  he  learned  that, — 
while  the  rest  of  the  worid  were  talking  of  "  The  Great 
Unknown," — ^his  usual  tohriquet  among  the  villagers  was 
the  "  Duke  of  Damick."  Already  his  possessions  almost 
encircled  his  picturesque  and  thriving  hamlet ;  and  there 
were  few  things  on  which  he  had  more  strongly  fixed  his 
fancy  than  acquiring  a  sort  of  symbol  of  seigniory  there, 
by  becoming  the  purchaser  of  a  certain  then  ruinous  tower 
that  predominated,  with  a  few  coeval  trees,  over  the  farm- 
houses and  cottages  of  his  ducal  vassals.  A  letter,  pre- 
viously quoted,  contains  an  allusion  to  this  Peelhouse  of 
Darnick  ;  which  is  moreover  exactly  described  in  the  novel 
which  he  had  now  in  hand— the  Monastery.  The  interest 
Scott  seemed  to  take  in  the  Peel  awakened,  however,  the 
pride  of  its  hereditary  proprietor ;  and  when  that  worthy 
person,  who  had  made  some  money  by  trade  in  Edinburgh, 
resolved  on  fitting  it  up  for  the  evening  retreat  of  his  own 
life,  Us  Grace  of  Darnick  was  too  happy  to  waive  his 
pretensions. 

This  was  a  winter  of  uncommon  severity  in  Scotland; 
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and  the  snow  lay  so  deep  and  so  long  as  to  interrupt  very 
seriously  all  Scott's  country  operations.  I  find,  in  bis  letters 
to  LaidlaWy  various  paragraphs  expressing  the  concern  he 
took  in  the  hardships  which  his  poor  neighbors  must  be 
suffering.     Thus,  on  the  19th  of  Januaiy,  he  says, 

«  Dear  Willie. 

*  I  write  by  the  post  that  yoa  may  receive  the  enclosed,  or 
rather  subjoined,  check  for  £60,  in  perfect  safety.  This  dreiKlful 
mominff  will  probably  stop  Mercer.*  It  makes  me  shiver  in  the 
midst  of  superfluous  comforts,  to  think  of  the  distress  of  others. 
£10  of  the  £60  1  wish  you  to  distribute  among  our  poorer  neigh- 
bors, so  as  may  best  aia  them.  I  mean  not  only  the  actually  indi- 
gent but  those  who  are,  in  our  phrase,  Ulaff.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Scott  f 
will  assist  you  with  his  advice  in  this  labor  of  love.  I  think  paxt 
of  the  wood-money,  X  too,  should  be  given  among  the  Abbotstown 
folks,  if  the  storm  keeps  them  off  work,  as  is  like.    Yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott. 

<«Deep,  deep  snow  lying  here.     How  do  the  good-wife  and 
bairns  ?    The  little  bodies  will  be  half  buried  in  snow  drifl.** 

And  agab,  on  the  25th,  he  writes  thus : — 

«  Dear  Willie, 

^  I  have  yours  with  the  news  of  the  inundation,  which,  it 
seems,  has  done  no  damage.  I  hope  Mai  will  be  taken  care  of; 
He  should  have  a  bed  in  the  kitchen,  and  always  be  called  in  doors 
after  it  is  dark,  for  all  the  kind  are  savage  at  ni^ht  Please  cause 
Swanston  to  knock  him  up  a  box,  and  nil  it  with  straw  from  time 
to  time.  1  enclose  a  check  for  £50  to  pay  accounts,  &.c.  Do  not 
let  the  poor  bodies  want  for  a  £5,  or  even  a  £10,  more  or  less. 

•  Well  get  a  blesrinff  wi*  the  lave, 
And  never  miss't.' 9 

Yours,  W.  S." 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Croker,  Scott  received  from  the  late  Earl  Bathurst, 
then  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  the  offer  of  an  appoint- 

*  The  weekly  Darnick  carrier. 

t  Dr.  Scott  of  Damlee. — See  ante,  p.  188.  I  regret  to  observe  in  the 
newspapers,  as  this  page  is  passing  through  the  press,  the  death  of  this 
very  amiable,  modest,  and  intelligent  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 

%  Some  money  expected  from  the  sale  of  larohes. 

§  Bums. 
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dent  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  fiur 
his  second  son ;  and  this  seemed  at  the  time  too  good  a 
thing  not  to  be  gratefiiily  accejnied ;  though  the  apparendy 
increasing  prosperity  <^  his  fortunes  induced  him,  a  few 
yeais  afiiorwards,  to  indulge  his  parental  fedings  by  thiow*- 
ing  it  up.  He  thus  alludes  to  this  matter  in  a  letter  to  his 
good  old  friend  at  Jedburgh. 

«<  To  Raheri  SSiw*ntdj  Eiq.,  Sherif  SiAsSMt  of  Boxlmrghthmt 

**  fidiobsiiilh,  ]*Kh  Jan.  1890. 
<*  My  dear  Sr, 

^  I  heaitily  congratulate  yoti  on  getting  the  appointment  fbr 
your  son  William  in  a  manner  so  very  pleasant  to  your  feeliugs, 
and  which  is,  like  all  Whytbank  does,  considerate,  friendly,  and 
generous.*  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  friends  at  Calcutta, 
but  if  you  think  letters  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Lietet  Colonel 
Russell  would  serve  my  young  friend,  he  shaH  have  my  best  com- 
mendations to  them. 

'^  It  is  very  odd  that  almost  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  me ; 
for  about  a  week  ago,  I  was  surprised  by  a  letter,  saying,  that  aa 
unknown  friend  (who  since  proves  to  be  Lord  Bathurs^  whom  I 
never  saw  or  spoke  with)  would  give  my  second  son  a  writer's  sit- 
uation for  India.  Charles  is  two  years  too  young  for  this  aj^int- 
ment ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  decline  an  offer  so  ad- 
vantageous, if  it  can  be  so  arranged  that,  by  exchange  or  other- 
wise. It  can  be  kept  open  for  him.    Ever  yours  faithfufly, 

WAtTEE  Scott." 

About  the  middle  of  February, — ^it  havhig  been  ere  that 
time  arranged  that  I  should  marry  bb  eldest  daughter  in  the 
course  of  the  spring, — ^I  accompanied  hihi  and  part  of  his 
family  on  one  of  those  flying  visits  to  Abbotsford,  with 
which  he  often  indulged  himself  On  a  Saturday  during  term. 
Upon  such  occasions,  Scott  appeared  at  the  usual  hour  in 
Court,  but  wearing,  instead  of  the  official  suit  of  black,  his 
country  morning  dress,  green  jacket  and  so  forth,  under  the 
clerk's  gown ;  a  license  of  which  many  gentlemen  of  the 
long  rol^  had  been  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  in  the 
days  of  his  youth — ^it  being  then  considered  as  the  authen- 

*  "An  India  appointment,  with  the  name  blank,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Pringle  of  Whytbank  sent  unsolicited,  believing  it  might  be  found 
Qsefid  to  a  family  where  there  were  seven  sons  \ti  provide  for.*'— JVo(0| 
by  Mr,  A*  Siarined. 
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tic  badge  that  they  were  lairds  as  well  as  lawyers — but 
which,  to  use  the  dialect  of  the  place,  had  fallen  into  desue- 
fade  before  I  knew  the  Parliament  I}ouse.  He  was,  I 
diink,  one  of  the  two  or  three,  or,  at  most,  the  half  dozen, 
who  still  adhered  to  this  privilege  of  their  order ;  and  it  has 
DOW,  in  all  likelihood,  become  quite  obsolete^  like  the  an- 
cient custom,  a  part  of  the  same  system,  for  all  Scotch  bar- 
risters to  appear  without  gowns  or  wigs,  and  in  colored 
clothes,  when  upon  drcuit.  At  noon,  when  the  Court 
broke  up,  Peter  Mathiescxi  was  sure  to  be  in  attendance  in 
the  Pailiament  Close,  and  five  minutes  after,  the  gown  bad 
been  tossed  off,  and  Scott,,  rubbing  his  hands  for  glee,  was 
under  weigh  for  Tweedside.  On  this  occasion,  he  was,  of 
course,  in  mourning;  but  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
preserve  the  circumstance  of  his  usual  Saturday's  costume. 
As  we  proceeded,  he  talked  without  reserve  of  the  novel 
of  the  Monastery,  of  which  he  had  the  first  volume  with 
him ;  and  mentioned,  what  he  had  probably  forgotten  when 
he  wrote  the  Introduction  of  1830,  that  a  good  deal  of  that 
volume  had  been  composed  before  he  concluded  Ivanhoe. 
"  It  was  a  relief,"  he  said,  "  to  interlay  the  scenery  most 
familiar  to  me  with  the  strange  world  for  which  I  had  to 
draw  so  much  on  imagination.'* 

Next  morning  there  appeared  at  breakfast  John  Ballan* 
tyne,  who  had  at  this  time  a  shooting  or  hunting-box  a  few 
miles  off  in  the  vale  of  the  Leader,  and  with  him  Mr.  Con- 
stable, his  guest ;  and  it  being  a  fine,  clear  day,  as  soon  as 
Scott  had  read  the  Church  service  and  one  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's sermons,  we  all  sallied  out,  before  noon,  on  a  peram- 
bulation of  his  upland  territories ;  Maida  and  the  rest  of  the 
favorites  accompanying  our  march.  At  starting  we  were 
joined  by  the  constant  henchman,  Tom  Purdie — and  I  may 
save  myself  the  trouble  of  any  attempt  to  describe  his  ap- 
pearance, for  his  master  has  given  us  an  inimitably  true 
one  in  introducing  a  certain  personage  of  his  Redgauntlet : 
— "  He  was,  perhaps,  sixty  years  old ;  yet  his  brow  was 
not  much  furrowed,  and  his  jet-black  hair  was  only  grizzled, 
not  whitened,  by  the  advance  of  age.  All  his  motions 
spoke  strength  unabated  \   and,  though  rather  undersized. 
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he  had  very  broad  shoulders,  was  square  made,  thin-flanked, 
and  apparendy  combined  in  his  frame  muscular  strength 
and  activity;  the  last  somewhat  impaired,  perhaps,  by 
years,  but  the  first  remaining  in  full  vigor.  A  hard  and 
harsh  countenance;  eyes  far  sunk  under  projecting  eye- 
brows, which  were  grizzled  like  his  hair ;  a  wide  mouth, 
furnished  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  range  of  unimpaired  teeth 
of  uncommon  whiteness,  and  a  size  and  breadth  which 
might  have  become  the  jaws  of  an  ogre,  completed  this  de- 
delightful  portrait."  Equip  this  figure  in  Scott's  cast-off 
green  jacket,  white  hat,  and  drab  trousers ;  and  imagine 
that  years  of  kind  treatment,  comfort,  and  the  honest  con- 
sequence of  a  confidential  grieve,  had  softened  away  much 
of  the  hardness  and  harshness  originally  impressed  on  the 
visage  by  anxious  penury  and  the  sinister  habits  of  a  black- 
fisher; — and  the  Tom  Purdie  of  1820  stands  before  us. 

We  were  all  delighted  to  see  how  completely  Scott  had 
recovered  his  bodily  vigor,  and  none  more  so  than  Consta- 
ble, who,  as  he  puffed  and  panted  after  him  up  one  ravine 
and  dov^Ti  another,  often  stopped  to  wipe  his  forehead,  and 
remarked  that  "  it  was  not  every  author  who  should  lead 
him  such  a  dance."  But  Purdie's  face  shone  with  rapture 
as  he  observed  how  severely  the  swag-bellied  bookseller's 
activity  was  tasked.  Scott  exclaimed  exukingly,  though, 
perhaps,  for  the  tenth  time,  '^  This  will  be  a  glonous  spring 
for  our  trees,  Tom ! " — ^<  You  may  say  that,  Sheriff,"  quoth 
Tom, — and  then  lingering  a  moment  for  Constable — "My 
certy,"  he  added,  scratching  his  head,  "  and  I  think  it  will 
be  a  grand  season  for  our  buiJcs  too."  But,  indeed,  Tom 
always  talked  of  our  bulks  as  if  they  had  been  as  regular 
products  of  the  soil  as  our  aits  and  our  birks.  Ha^^ng 
threaded,  first  the  Hexilcleugh  and  then  the  Rhymer's 
Glen,  we  arrived  at  Huntly  Burn,  where  the  hospitality  of 
the  kind  Weird- Sisters,  as  Scott  called  the  Miss  Fergu- 
sons, reanimated  our  exhausted  Bibliopoles,  and  gave  them 
courage  to  extend  their  walk  a  little  further  down  the  same 
famous  brook.  Here  there  was  a  small  cottage  in  a  very 
sequestered  situation,  by  making  some  little  additions  to 
which,  Scott  thought  it  might  be  converted  into  a  suitable 
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gumnierHreadeiice  for  his  daughter  and  foture  scNa-khJaw. 
The  details  of  that  j^an  were  soon  settled — it  was  agreed 
cm  all  hands  that  a  swee^  scene  of  seclusion  could  not  be 
fiuicied.  He  repeated  some  verses  of  Rogers's  '<  Wish/' 
which  paint  the  spot : — 

^«  Itfine  te  a  cot  bencic  the  bill— 
A  beehive's  hum  fhtJl  soothe  mj[eai; 
A  wOlowy  brook  tiiat  tonu  a  nuH, 
With  maoy  a  iaB,  shall  linger  near ;  *'  &c. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  stanza — 

"  And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing. 
In  nisse^gown  and  apron  blue/ 

he  departed  fiom  the  text,  adding 

**  But  if  Blae-stockiogs  here  jou  brings 
The  Great  Unknowti  won't  dine  with  yuu.'^ 

Johnnv  Ballantyne,  a  poojector  to  the  coce,  was  particn- 
krly  zealous  about  this  embryo  establishment*  Foreseeing 
that  he  should  have  had  walking  enough  ere  he  reached 
Huntly  Bum^  his  dapper  littje  Newmarket  groom  had  been 
ordered  to  fetch  Old  Mortality  thither,  and  now,  mounted 
on  his  fine  hunter,  he  capered  about  us,  looking  pallid  and 
emaciated  as  a  ghost,  but  as  gay  and  cheerful  as  ever,  and 
would  fain  have  been  permitted  to  ride  over  hedge  and  ditch 
to  mark  out  the  proper  line  of  the  future  avenue.  Scott 
admonished  him  that  the  country  people,  if  they  saw  him 
at  such  work,  would  take  the  whole  party  for  heathens ; 
and  clapping  spurs  to  bis  horse,  he  left  us.  '^  The  deil's  in 
the  body,"  quoth  Tom  Purdie ;  "  he  '11  be  ower  every  yett 
atween  this  and  Turn-again,  though  it  be  the  Lord's  day. 
I  wadna  wonder  if  he  were  to  be  ceeted  before  the  Session." 
" Be  sure,  Tam,"  cries  Constable,  "that  ye  egg  on  the 
Dominie  to  blaw  up  his  father — I  would  na  grudge  a  hun- 
dred mites  o*  ggdt  to  see  the  ne'er-do-weel  on  the  stool,  and 
neither,  I'll  be  sworn,  would  the  Sheriff." — "Na,  na,'^ 
quoth  the  Sieriff— "we'll  let  sleeping  dc^  be,  Tam." 

As  we  walked  homeward,  Scott,  being  a  little  fatigued, 
laid  his  left  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder,  and  leaned  heavily  for 
support,  chatting  to  his  "  Sunday  pony,"  as  he  called  the 
affectionate  fellow,  just  as  fireely  as  with  the  rest  of  the 
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party,  and  Tom  put  in  his  word  shrewdly  and  manfully, 
and  grinned  and  grunted  whenever  the  joke  chanced  to  be 
within  his  apprehension.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  heart 
swelled  within  him  from  the  moment  that  the  Sheriflf  got  his 
collar  in  his  gripe. 

There  arose  a  little  dispute  between  them  about  what 
tree  or  trees  ought  to  be  cut  down  in  a  hedgerow  that  we 
passed,  and  Scott  seemed  somewhat  ruffled  with  finding 
that  some  previous  hints  of  his  on  that  head  had  not  been  at- 
tended to.  When  we  got  into  motion  again,  his  hand  was 
on  Constable's  shoulder-^-and  Tom  dropped  a  pace  or  two 
to  the  rear,  until  we  approached  a  gate,  when  he  jumped 
forward  and  opened  it.  "  Give  us  a  pinch  of  your  snuff, 
Tom,"  quoth  the  Sheriff — ^Tom's  mull  was  produced,  and 
the  hand  resumed  its  position.  I  was  much  diverted  with 
Tom's  behavior  when  we  at  length  reached  Abbotsford. 
There  were  some  garden  chairs  on  the  green  m  front  of  the 
cottage  porch.  Scott  sat  down  on  one  of  them  to  enjoy 
the  view  of  his  new  tower,  as  it  gleamed  in  the  sunset,  and 
Constable  and  I  did  the  like.  Mr.  Purdie  remained  loung- 
ing near  us  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  asked  the  Sheriff 
"  to  speak  a  word."  They  withdrew  together  into  the 
garden — and  Scott  presently  rejoined  us  with  a  particularly 
comical  expression  of  face.  As  soon  as  Tom  was  out  of 
sight,  he  said — "  Will  ye  guess  what  he  has  been  saying, 
now  ? — Well,  this  is  a  great  satisfaction !  Tom  assures  me 
that  he  has  thought  the  matter  over,  and  mU  take  my  advice 
about  the  thinning  of  that  clump  behind  Captain  Ferguson's  1" 

I  must  not  forget  that,  whoever  might  be  at  Abbotsford, 
Tom  always  appeared  at  his  master's  elbow  on  Sunday,  * 
when  dinner  was  over,  and  drank  long  life  to  the  Laird  and 
the  Lady,  and  all  the  good  company,  in  a  quaigh  of  whisky, 
or  a  tumbler  of  wine,  according  to  his  fancy.  I  believe 
Scott  has  somewhere  expressed  in  print  his  satisfaction  that, 
among  all  the  changes  of  our  manners,  the  ancient  freedom 
of  personal  intercourse  may  still  be  indulged  between  a 
master  and  an  out-of-doors^  servant ;  but  in  truth  he  kept 
by  the  old  fashion  even  with  domestic  servants,  to  an  extent 
which  I  have  hardly  seen  practised  by  any  other  gentleman, 
voii.  IV.  22 
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He  conversed  with  his  coachman  if  he  sat  by  him,  as  he 
often  did,  on  the  box — with  his  footman,  if  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  rumble ;  and  when  there  was  any  veiy  young  lad 
in  the  household,  he  held  it  a  point  of  duty  to  see  that  his 
employments  were  so  arranged  as  to  leave  time  for  advan- 
cing his  education,  made  him  bring  bis  copy-book  once  a 
week  to  the  library,  and  examined  him  as  to  all  that  he  was 
doing.  Indeed  he  did  not  confine  this  humanity  to  his  own 
people.  Any  steady  servant  of  a  friend  of  his  was  soon  . 
considered  as  a  sort  of  friend  too,  and  was  sure  to  have  a 
kind  little  colloquy  to  himself  at  coming  and  going.  With 
all  this,  Scott  was  a  very  rigid  enforcer  of  discipline— con- 
trived to  make  it  thoroughly  understood  by  all  about  him, 
that  they  must  do  their  part  by  him  as  he  did  by  them  ; 
and  the  result  was  happy.  I  never  knew  any  man  so  well 
served  as  he  was — so  carefully,  so  respectfully,  and  so 
silently ;  and  I  cannot  help  doubting  if,  in  any  department 
of  human  operations,  real  kindness  ever  compromised  real 
dignity. 

In  a  letter,  already  quoted,  there  occurs  some  mention  of 
the  Prince  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  spending  this  winter  in 
Edinburgh,  and  his  Royal  Highness's  accomplished  attend- 
ant, the  Baron  Polier.  I  met  them  frequently  in  Castle 
Street,  and  remember  as  especially  interesting  the  first 
evening  that  they  dined  there.  The  only  portrait  in  Scott's 
Edinburgh  dining-room  was  one  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  ; 
and  he  was  struck,  as  indeed  every  one  must  have  been, 
with  the  remarkable  resemblance  which  the  exiled  Prince's 
air  and  features  presented  to  the  hero  of  his  race.  Young 
Gustavus,  on  his  part,  hung  with  keen  and  melancholy 
enthusiasm  on  Scott's  anecdotes  of  the  expedition  of  Charles 
Edward  Stewart.  The  Prince,  accompanied  by  Scott  and 
myself,  witnessed  the  ceremonial  of  the  proclamation  of 
King  George  IV.,  on  the  2d  of  Februaiy,  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  from  a  window  over  Mr.  Constable's  shop  in 
the  High  Street ;  and  on  that  occasion  also  the  air  of  sad- 
ness, that  had  mixed  in  his  features  with  eager  curiosity, 
was  very  affecting.  Scott  explained  all  the  details  to  him, 
not  without  many  lamentations  over  the  barbarity  of  the 
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Auld  Reekie  baillies,  who  had  removed  the  beautiful  Gothic 
Cross  itself,  for  the  sake  of  widening  the  thoroughfare.  The 
weather  was  fine ;  the  sun  shone  bright ;  and  the  antique 
tabards  of  the  heralds,  the  trumpet  notes  of  God  save  the 
King,  and  the  hearty  cheerings  of  the  immense  uncovered 
multitude  that  filled  the  noble  old  street,  produced  alto- 
gether a  scene  of  great  splendor  and  solemnity.  The  Royal 
Exile  surveyed  it  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  watery  eye  ; 
and  Scott,  observing  his  emotion,  withdrew  with  me  to 
another  window,  whispering,  "  Poor  lad !  poor  lad !  God 
help  him."  Later  in  the  season  the  prince  spent  a  few 
days  at  Abbotsford;  but  I  have  said  enough  to  explain 
some  allusions  in  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Montagu,  in 
which  Scott  also  adverts  to  several  public  events  in  Janua- 
ry and  February,  1820 — the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri — the  death  and  funeral  of  King  George  IIL — the 
general  election  which  ensued  the  royal  demise — and  its 
more  unhappy  consequence,  the  re-agitation  of  the  old  dis- 
agreement between  George  IV.  and  his  wife,  who,  as  soon 
as  she  learned  his  accession  to  the  throne,  announced  her 
resolution  of  returning  to  England  from  the  Continent, 
^where  she  had  been  leading  for  some  years  a  wandering 
life,)  and  asserting  her  rights  as  queen.  The  Tory  gen- 
tleman in  whose  canvass  of  the  Selkirk  boroughs  Scott  was 
now  earnestly  concerned,  was  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Monteith  of  Carstairs,  who  ultimately  carried  the 
election. 

**  To  the  hord  MantagUf  fyc,  fyc,  DiUon  Park,  Windsor, 

"  Edinburgh,  SSd  February,  1830. 

**  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  Selkirk  has  declared  de- 
cidedly for  Monteith,  and  that  his  calling  and  election  seem  to  be 
sure.  Roxburghshire  is  right  and  tight.  Harden .  will  not  stir  for 
Bervickshire.  In  short,  within  my  sphere  of  observation,  there  is 
nothing  which  need  make  you  regret  your  personal  absence ;  and 
I  hope  my  dear  young  namesake  and  chief  will  not  find  his  influ- 
ence abated  while  he  is  unable  to  head  it  himself.  It  is  but  little 
I  can  do,  but  it  shall  always  be  done  with  a  good  will — and  merits 
no  thanks,  for  I  owe  much  more  to  his  f^^ther's  memory  than  ever 
I  can  pay  a  tittle  of.  I  often  think  what  he  would  have  said  or 
■wished,  and,  within  my  limited  sphere,  that  will  always  be  a  rule  to 
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me  while  I  have  the  means  of  advanciDg  in  any  respect  the  inter- 
est of  bis  son— certainly  if  any  thing  could  increase  this  desire, 
it  would  be  the  banner  bein^  at  present  in  your  Lordship's  hand. 
I  can  do  little  but  look  out  anead,  but  that  is  always  something. 
When  I  look  back  on  the  house  of  Buccleuch,  as  I  once  knew  it, 
it  is  a  sad  retrospect  But  we  must  look  forward,  and  hope  for  the 
young  blossom  of  so  goodly  a  tree.  I  think  your  Lordsbip  judged 
quite  right  in  carrying  Walter  in  his  place  to  the  funeral.*  He 
will  long  remember  it,  and  may  survive  many  occasions  of  the 
same  kind,  to  all  human  appearance.  Here  is  a  horrid  business 
of  the  Duke  de  Berri.  It  was  first  told  me  yesterday  by  Count 
Itterburg,  (i.  e.  Prince  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  son  of  the  ex-King,) 
who  comes  to  see  me  very  often.  No  fairy  tale  could  match  the 
extravagance  of  such  a  tale  being  told  to  a  private  Scotch  gentle- 
man by  such  a  narrator,  his  own  grandfather  having  perished  in 
the  same  manner.  But  our  age  has  been  one  of  complete  revolu- 
tion, baffling  all  armiment  and  expectation.  As  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  or  to  use  the  abbreviation  of  an  old  Jacobite  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who,  not  loving  to  hear  them  so  called  at  full  length, 
and  yet  desirous  to  have  the  newspapers  read  to  him,  conmianded 
these  words  always  to  be  pronounced  as  the  letters  K.  and  Q, — ^I 
say  then,  as  to  the  K.  and  the  Q,.,  I  venture  to  think,  that  which- 
ever strikes  the  first  blow  will  lose  the  battle.  The  sound,  well- 
judging,  and  well-principled  body  of  the  people  will  be  much 
shocked  at  the  stirring  such  a  hateful  and  disgraceful  question. 
If  the  K.  urges  it  unprovoked,  the  public  feeling  will  put  him  in 
the  wrong ;  if  he  lets  her  alone,  her  own  imprudence  and  that  of 
her  hot-headed  adviser,  Harry  Brougham,  will  push  on  the  discus- 
sion ;  and,  take  a  fool's  word  for  it,  as  Sancho  says,  the  country 
will  never  bear  her  coming  back,  foul  with  the  various  kinds  of 
infamy  she  has  been  stained  with,  to  force  herself  into  the  throne. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  discussion  most  devoutly  to  be  deprecated  by 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  Royal  family. 

"  Now  for  a  very  diflferent  subject  I  have  a  report  tliat  there 
is  found  on  the  farm  of  Melsington,  in  a  bog,  the  limb  of  a  bronze 
figure,  full  size,  with  a  spur  on  the  heel.  This  has  been  reported 
to  Mr.  Riddell  as  Commissioner,  and  to  me  as  Antiquary-in-chief, 
on  the  estate.  I  wish  your  Lordship  would  permit  it  to  be  sent 
provisionally  to  Abbotsford,  and  also  allow  me,  if  it  shall  seem 
really  curious,  to  make  search  for  the  rest  of  the  statue.  Clark- 
son  f  has  sent  me  a  curious  account  of  it ;  and  that  a  Roman  statue 
— ^for  such  it  seems — of  that  size  should  be  found  in  so  wild  a 
place,  has  something  very  irritating  to  the  curiosity.  I  do  not  of 
course  desire  to  have  any  thing  more  than  the  opportunity  of  ex- 

*  The  funeral  of  George  III.  at  Windsor :  the  young  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  was  at  this  time  at  Eton. 

t  Ebenezer  Clarkson,  Esq.,  a  surgeon  of  distinguished  skill  at  Sel- 
kirk, and  through  life  a  trusty  friend  and  crony  of  the  Sheriff's. 
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amining  the  relique.     It  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  set  of  bronzes, 
if  stout  Lord  Walter  should  turn  to  virtu. 
"  Always,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  yours, 

Walter  3cott." 

The  novel  of  the  Monastery  was  published,  by  Messi-s. 
Longraa^  and  Co.,  in  the  beginning  of  March.  It  appeared 
not  in  the  post  8vo  form  of  Ivanhoe,  but  in  3  vols.  12mo, 
like  the  earlier  works  of  the  series.  In  fact,  a  few  sheets 
of  the  Monastery  had  been  printed  before  Scott  agreed  to 
let  Ivanhoe  have  "  By  the  Author  of  Waverley  "  on  its 
title-page ;  and  the  different  shapes  of  the  two  books  be- 
longed to  the  abortive  scheme  of  passing  off  "  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Templeton  "  as  a  hitherto  unheard-of  candidate  for 
literary  success. 
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SCOTT  REVISITS  LONDON  — HIS  PORTRAIT  BY  LAWRENCE, 
AND  BUST  BY  CHANTREY  —  ANECDOTES  BY  ALLAN  CUN- 
NINGHAM—LETTERS TO  MRS.  SCOTT— LAIDL AW,  ETC.— 
HIS  BARONETCY  GAZETTED  — MARRIAGE  OF  HIS  DAUGH- 
TER SOPHIA— LETTER  TO  «  THE  BARON  OF  GALASHIELS" 
—  VISIT  OF  PRINCE  GUSTAVUS  VASA  AT  ABBOTSFORD  — 
TENDERS  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES  FROM  OXFORD  AND 
CAMBRIDGE  — LETTER  TO  MR.  THOMAS  SCOTT.  — 1820. 

At  the  rising  of  his  Court  on  the  12th  of  March,  Scott 
proceeded  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his 
baronetcy,  which  he  had  been  prevented  from  doing  in  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  year  by  his  own  illness,  and  again 
at  Christmas  by  accumulated  family  afflictions.  On  his 
arrival  in  town,  his  son  the  Cornet  met  him;  and  they 
both  established  themselves  at  Miss  Dumergue's. 

One  of  his  first  visitors  was  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who 
informed  him  that  the  King  had  resolved  to  adorn  the  great 
gallery,  then  in  progress  at  Windsor  Castle,  with  portraits 
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by  his  band  of  his  Majesty's  most  distinguished  contempo- 
raries ;  all  the  reigning  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  their  chief 
ministers  and  generals,  had  already  sat  for  this  purpose ; 
on  the  same  walls  the  King  desired  to  see  exhibited  those 
of  his  own  subjects  who  had  attained  the  highest  honors  of 
literature  and  science— and  it  was  his  pleasure  that  this 
series  should  commence  with  Walter  Scott.  The  portrait 
was  of  course  begun  immediately,  and  the  head  was  finished 
before  Scott  left  town.  Sir  Thomas  has  caught  and  fixed 
with  admirable  skill  one  of  the  loftiest  expressions  of  Scott's 
countenance  at  the  proudest  period  of  his  life :  to  the  per- 
fect truth  of  the  representation  every  one  who  ever  sur- 
prised him  in  the  act  of  composition  at  his  desk,  will 
bear  witness.  The  expression,  however,  was  one  with 
which  many  who  had  seen  the  man  often,  were  not  fa- 
miliar ;  and  it  was  extremely  unfortunate  that  Sir  Thomas 
filled  in  the  figure  from  a  separate  sketch  after  he  had 
quitted  London.  When  I  first  saw  the  head,  I  thought 
nothing  could  be  better ;  but  there  was  an  evident  change 
for  the  worse  when  the  picture  appeared  in  its  finished 
state — for  the  rest  of  the  person  had  been  done  on  a 
different  scale,  and  this  neglect  of  proportion  takes  con- 
siderably from  the  majestic  effect  which  the  head  itself,  and 
especially  the  mighty  pile  of  forehead,  had  in  nature.  1 
hope  one  day  to  see  a  good  engraving  of  the  head  alone, 
as  I  first  saw  it  floating  on  a  dark  sea  of  canvass. 

Lawrence  told  me,  several  years  afterwards,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  two  greatest  men  he  had  painted  were  the 
Duke  -of  Wellington  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  "  and  it  was 
odd,"  said  he,  "that  they  both  chose  usually  the  same  hour 
for  sitting — seven  in  the  morning.  They  were  both  as  pa- 
tient sitters  as  I  ever  had.  Scott,  however,  was,  in  my 
case  at  least,  a  very  difficult  subject.  I  had  selected 
what  had  struck  me  as  his  noblest  look ;  but  when  he  was 
in  the  chair  before  me,  he  talked  away  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects in  his  usual  style,  so  that  it  cost  me  great  pjuns  to 
bring  him  back  to  solemnity,  when  I  had  to  attend  to  any 
Uiing  beyond  the  outline  of  a  subordinate  feature.  I  soon 
found  that  the  surest  recipe  was  to  say  something  that 
•^ould  lead  him  to  recite  a  bit  of  poetry.     I  used  to  intra- 
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duce,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  a  few  lines  of  Campbell  or 
Byron — ^he  was  sure  to  take  up  the  passage  where  I  left  it, 
or  cap  it  by  something  better — ^and  then — when  he  was, 
as  Dryden  says  of  one  of  his  heroes, 

<  Made  up  of  three  parts  fire — so  full  of  Heaven 
It  sparkled  at  his  eyes ' — 

then  was  my  time — and  I  made  the  best  use  I  could  of  it. 
The  hardest  day's  work  1  had  with  him  was  once  when 
******  accompanied  him  to  my  painting-room.  ****** 
was  in  particularly  gay  spirits,  and  nothing  would  serve  him 
but  keeping  both  artist  and  sittet  in  a  perpetual  state  of  mer- 
riment by  anecdote  upon  anecdote  about  poor  Sheridan. 
The  anecdotes  were  mostly  in  themselves  black  enough, — 
but  the  style  of  the  canteur  was  irresistibly  quaint  and  com- 
ical. Wh^n  Scott  came  next,  he  said  he  was  ashamed  of 
himself  for  laughing  so  much  as  he  listened  to  them ;  ^  for 
truly,'  quoth  he,  '  if  the  tithe  was  fact,  ******  might  have 
said  to  Sherry — as  Lord  Braxfield  once  said  to  an  eloquent 
culprit  at  the  bar — '  Ye're  a  vera  clever  chiel',  man,  but 
ye  wad  be  nane  the  waur  o'  a  hanging.'  " 

It  was  also  during  this  visit  to  London  that  Scott  sat  to 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Francis)  Chantrey  for  that  bust  which  alone 
preserves  for  posterity  the  cast  of  expression  most  fondly 
remembered  by  all  who  ever  mingled  in  his  domestic  circle. 
Chantrey's  request  that  Scott  would  sit  to  him  was  com- 
municated through  Mr.  x\llan  Cunningham,  then  (as  now) 
employed  as  Clerk  of  the  Works  in  our  great  Sculp- 
tor's establishmait.  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  early  days, 
when  gaining  his  bread  as  a  stone-mason  in  Nithsdale, 
made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  into  Edinburgh,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  author  of  Marmion  as  he  passed  along 
the  street.  He  was  now  in  possession  of  a  celebrity  of  his 
own,  and  had  mentioned  to  his  patron  his  purpose  of  calling 
on  Scott  to  thank  him  for  some  kind  message  he  had  received, 
through  a  common  friend,  on  the  subject  erf*  those  "  Re- 
mains of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,"  which  first  made 
his  poetical  talents  known  to  the  public.  Chantrey  em- 
braced this  opportunity  of  conveying  to  Scott  his  own  long- 
ch^ished  ambition  of  modelling  his  head ;  and  Scott  at 
once  assented  to  the  flattering  proposal     "  It  was  about 
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nine  in  the  morning,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  that  I  sent 
in  my  card  to  him  at  Miss  Dumergue's  in  Piccadilly — it 
had  not  been  gone  a  minute  when  1  heard  a  quick,  heavy 
step  coming,  and  in  he  came,  holding  out  both  hands,  as 
was  his  custom,  and  saying,  as  he  pressed  mine — *  Allan 
Cunningham,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.'  "  "  I  said  some- 
th^g"  (continues  Mr.  C.)"  about  the  pleasure  I  felt  in 
touching  the  hand  that  had  charmed  me  so  much.  He 
moved  his  hand,  and  with  one  of  his  comic  smiles,  said, 
'  Ay — ^and  a  big  brown  hand  it  is.'  I  was  a  little  abashed 
at  first :  Scott  saw  it,  and  soon  put  me  at  my  ease ;  he  had 
the  power,  I  had  almost  called  it  the  art,  but  art  it  was  not, 
of  winning  one's  heart  and  restoring  one's  confidence  be- 
yond any  man  I  ever  met."  Then  ensued  a  little  conver- 
sation, in  which  Scott  complimented  Allan  on  his  ballads, 
and  urged  him  to  try  some  work  of  more  consequence, 
quoting  Bums's  words,  "  for  dear  auld  Scotland's  sake ; " 
but  being  engaged  to  breakfast  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town, 
he  presently  dismissed  his  visitor,  promising  to  appear  next 
day  at  an  early  hour,  and  submit  himself  to  Mr.  Chan  trey's 
inspection. 

Chantrey's  purpose  had  been  the  same  as  Lawrence's — 
to  seize  a  poetical  phasis  of  Scott's  countenance ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  model  the  head  as  looking  upwards,  gravely 
and  solemnly.  The  talk  that  passed,  meantime,  had 
equally  amused  and  gratified  both,  and  fortunately,  at  part- 
ing, Chantrey  requested  that  Scott  would  come  and  break- 
fast with  him  next  morning  before  they  recommenced 
operations  on  the  studio.  Scott  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  when  he  arrived  again  in  Ecclestone  Street,  found  two  or 
three  acquaintances  assembled  to  meet  him, — among  others, 
his  old  friend  Richard  Heber.  The  breakfast  was,  as  any 
party  in  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  house  is  sure  to  be,  a  gay 
and  joyous  one,  and  not  having  seen  Heber,  in  particular,  for 
several  years,  Scott's  spirits  were  unusually  excited  by  the 
presence  of  an  intimate  associate  of  his  youthful  days.  I  tran- 
scribe what  follows  from  Mr.  Cunningham's  Memorandum. 

"  ^®^®^  ma^e  many  inquiries  about  old  friends  in  Edinburgh, 
and  old  books  and  old  houses,  and  reminded  the  other  of  their  eafly 
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socialities.  *  Ay,'  said  Mc  Scott,  <  I  remember  we  once  dined  oat 
together,  and  sat  so  late  that  when  we  came  away  liie  night  and 
4ay  were  so  nearly  balanced,  that  we  reserved  to  walk  about  till 
sunrise.  The  moon  was  not  down,  however,  and  we  took  advan- 
tage of  her  ladyship^s  lantern,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  Arthur's 
Seat ;  when  we  came  down,  we  had  a  rare  appetite  for  breakfast' 
— *  I  remember  it  well,'  said  Heber ;  '  Edinburgh  was  a  wild  place 
in  those  days, — ^it  abounded  in  clubs— convivial  clubs.' — ^*  Yes,' 
replied  Mr.  Scott,  <  and  abounds  still ;  but  the  conversation  is 
calmer,  and  there  are  no  such  sallies  now  as  might  be  heard  in 
other  times.  One  club,  I  remember,  was  infested  with  two 
Kemps,  father  and  son :  when  the  old  man  had  done  speaking,  the 
young  one  began, — and  before  he  grew  weary,  the  fatiier  was  re- 
freshed and  took  up  the  song.  John  Clerk,  during  a  pause,  was 
called  on  for  a  stave ;  he  immediately  struck  up  in  a  psalm-sinffing 
tone,  and  electrified  the  club  with  a  verse  which  sticks  like  a  burr 
to  my  memory — 

'  Now,  God  Almighty  jud^e  James  Kemp, 
And  likewise  his  son  John. 
And  hang  them  over  hell  in  nemp, 
And  burn  them  in  brimstone.' 

<*  In  the  midst  of  the  mirth  which  this  specimen  of  psalmody 
raised,  John  (commonly  called  Jack)  Fuller,  the  member  for  Surrey, 
and  standing  tester  of  the  House  of  Commons,  came  in.  Heber, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  free  and  joyous  character  of 
that  worthy,  began  to  lead  him  out  by  relating  some  festive  anec- 
dotes :  Fuller  growled  approbation,  and  indulged  us  with  some  of 
his  odd  sallies ;  things  which,  he  assured  us,  <  were  damned  good, 
and  true  too,  which  was  better.'  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  standing 
when  Fuller  came  in,  eyed  him  at  first  with  a  look  grave  and  con- 
siderate ;  but  as  the  stream  of  conversation  flowed,  his  keen  eye 
twinkled  brighter  and  brighter ;  his  stature  increased,  for  he  drew 
himself  up,  and  seemed  to  take  the  measure  of  the  hoary  joker, 
body  and  soul.  An  hour  or  two  of  social  chat  had  meanwhile  in- 
duced Mr.  Chantrey  to  alter  his  views  as  to  the  bust,  and  when 
Mr.  Scott  lefl  us,  he  said  to  me  privately,  *  This  will  never  do — ^I 
shall  never  be  able  to  please  myself  with  a  perfectly  serene  ex- 
pression. I  must  try  his  conversational  look,  take  him  when  about  to 
break  out  into  some  sly,  funny  old  story.'  As  Chantrey  said  this, 
he  took  a  string,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  bust,  put  it  into  its  present 
position,  touched  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  slightly,  and  wrought 
such  a  transformation  upon  it,  that  when  Scott  came  to  his  third 
sitting,  he  smiled  and  said,  *  Ay,  ye^re  mair  like  yoursel  now ! — 
Why,  Mr.  Chantrey,  no  witch  of  old  ever  performed  such  cantrips 
with  clay  as  this.' " 

These  sittings  were  seven  in  number ;   but  when  Scott 
revisited  London,  a  week  afterwards,  he  gave  Chantrey 
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several  more,  the  bust  being  by  that  time  in  marble.  Allan 
Cunningham,  when  he  called  to  bid  him  farewell,  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  town  on  the  present  occasion,  found  him 
in  court  dress,  preparing  to  kiss  hands  at  the  Levee,  on 
being  gazetted  as  baronet.  "  He  seemed  any  thing  but  at 
his  ease,"  says  Cunningham,  "  in  that  strange  attire ;  he 
was  like  one  in  armor — ^the  stiff  cut  of  the  coat — ^the  large 
shining  buttons  and  buckles — the  lace  ruffles — the  queue — 
the  sword — and  the  cocked  hat — ^formed  a  picture  at  which 
I  could  not  forbear  smiling.  He  surveyed  himself  in  the 
glass  for  a  moment,  and  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  '  O 
Allan,'  he  said,  '  O  Allan,  what  creatures  we  must  make 
of  ourselves  in  obedience  to  Madam  Etiquette!  See'st 
thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed  thief  this  Fashion  is? — 
how  giddily  he  turns  about  all  tlie  hotbloods  between  four- 
teen and  five-and-thirty  ? ' "  * 

Scott's  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  Ministerial  suggestion,  but  by.  the  King  per- 
sonally, and  of  his  own  unsolicited  motion  ;  and  when  the 
Poet  kissed  his  hand,  he  said  to  him — "  1  shall  always  re- 
flect with  pleasure  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  having  been  the 
first  creation  of  my  reign.*' 

Tlie  Gazette  announcing  his  new  dignity  was  dated 
March  30,  and  published  on  the  2d  April,  1820 ;  and  the 
Baronet,  as  soon  afterwards  as  he  could  get  away  from 
Lawrence,  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  North ;  for  he  had 
such  respect  for  the  ancient  prejudice  (a  classical  as  well  as 
a  Scottish  one)  against  marrying  in  May,  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  have. the  ceremony  in  which  his  daughter  was  con- 
cerned over  before  that  unlucky  month  should  commence. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  during  this  stay  in  London,  he 
had  again  experienced,  in  its  fullest  measure,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  all  ranks  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and  I  shall  now  tran- 
scribe a  few  paragraphs  from  domestic  letters,  which  will 
show,  among  other  things,  how  glad  he  was  when  the  hour 
came  that  restored  him  to  his  ordinary  course  of  life. 


*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.     Act  iii.  Scene  3. 
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«  To  Mrs.  ScoUy  39,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

"Piccadilly, 20lh  March,  1820. 

*»  My  dear  Charlotte, 

"1  have  got  a  delightful  plan  for  the  addition  at  Abb , 

which,  I  think,  will  make  it  quite  complete,  and  furnish  me  with 
a  handsome  library,  and  you  with  a  drawing-room  and  better  bed> 
room,  with  good  bed-rooms  for  company,  &c.  It  will  cost  me  a 
little  hard  work  to  meet  the  expense,  but  I  have  been  a  good 
while  idle.  I  hope  to  leave  this  town  early  next  week,  and  shall 
hasten  back  with  great  delight  to  my  own  nousehold  gods. 

**  I  hope  this  will  find  you  from  under  Dr.  Ross's  charge.  I 
expect  to  see  you  quite  in  beauty  when  I  come  down,  for  I  assure 
you  I  have  been  coaxed  by  very  pretty  ladies  here,  and  look  for 
merry  faces  at  home.  My  picture  comes  on,  and  will  be  a  grand 
thing,  but  the  sitting  is  a  great  bore.  Chantrey's  bust  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  he  ever  did.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  go  to  see 
it — ^there's  for  you.  Yours,  my  dearest  love,  with  the  most  sin- 
cere affection, 

Walter  Scott." 

To  the  Scone. 

"  March  27,  Piccadilly. 

**My  dear  Chariotte, 

^<  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  Lord  Sidmouth  has  promised 
to  dismiss  me  in  all  my  honors  by  the  30th,  so  that  I  can  easily  be 
with  you  by  the  end  of  April ;  and  you  and  Sophia  may  easily  se- 
lect the  28th,  29th,  or  30th,  for  the  ceremopy.  I  have  been  much 
f^ted  here,  as  usual,  and  had  a  very  quiet  ainner  at  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not's  yesterday  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  where  Walter  heard 
the  great  Lord  in  all  his  glory  talk  of  war  and  Waterloo.  Here 
is  a  hellish — ^yes,  literally  a  hellish  bustle.  My  head  turns  round 
with  it.  The  whole  mob  of  the  Middlesex  blackguards  pass 
through  Piccadilly  twice  a  day,  and  almost  drive  me  mad  with 
their  noise  and  vociferation.*  Pray  do,  my  dear  Charlotte,  write 
soon.  You  know  those  at  a  distance  are  always  anxious  to  hear 
from  home,  I  beg  you  to  say  what  would  give  you  pleasure  that 
I  could  bring  from  this  place,  and  whether  you  want  any  thing 
from  Mrs.  Arthur  for  yourself  Sophia,  or  Anne ;  also  what  would 
please  little  Charles.  You  know  you  may  stretch  a  point  on  this 
occasion.  Richardson  says  your  honors  will  be  gazetted  on  Sat- 
urday ;  certainly  very  soon,  as  the  King,  I  believe,  has  signed  the 
warrant.  When,  or  how,  I  shall  see  him,  is  not  determined,  but  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Brighton.  My  best  love  attends  the 
girls,  little  Charles,  and  all  the  quadrupeds. 

"  I  conclude  that  the  marriage  will  take  place  in  Castle  Street, 
and  want  to  know  where  they  go,  &c.  All  this  you  will  have  to 
settle  without  my  wise  head ;   but  I  shall  be  terribly  critical — so 

■    ■     .       "      ■■  m -     ' ■■ 

*  The  general  election  was  going  on. 
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see  yon  do  all  right.    I  am  always,  dearest  Chariotte,  meet  afiec- 
tionately  yours, 

Walter  Scott. 

(«  For  the  Lady  Seott  of  Abbotoford— to  be.**) 
«  To  Mr.  Jamei  BaUaniyne^  Priniery  iSI.  John^s  Stnei^  Edinbur^IL 

"SStii  March^,  96,  Piccadilly, 

<^Dear  James, 

**!  am  much  obliged  hj  your  attentive  letter.  Unquestionably 
Longman  and  Co.  een  their  boobs  at  subscription  pnce,  because 
they  have  the  first  of  the  market,  and  only  one  third  of  the  books ; 
80  tiiat,  as  they  say  with  us,  *■  let  them  care  that  come  ahint'  This 
I  knew  and  foresaw,  and  the  ragings  of  the  booksellers,  considera- 
bly aggravated  by  the  displeasure  of  Constable  and  bis  house,  are 
ridiculous  enough ;  and  as  to  their  injuring  the  work,  if  it  have  a 
principle  of  locomotion  in  it,  they  cannot  stop  it — if  it  has  not,  they 
cannot  make  it  move.  I  care  not  a  beat  twopence  about  their 
quarrels ;  only  I  say  now,  as  I  always  said,,  that  Constable's  man- 
agement is  best,  both  for  himself  and  the  author;  and,  had  we  not 
been  controlled  by  the  narrowness  of  discount,  I  would  put  noth- 
ing past  him.  I  i^ree  with  the  public  in  thinking  the  work  not 
very  interesting;  but  it  was'  written  with  as  much  care  as  the 
others — ^that  is,  with  no  care  at  all ;  and, 

*  If  it  is  na  weil  bobbit,  we'll  bobb  it  again.' 

**^  On  these  points  I  am  Atlas.  I  cannot  write  much  in  this  bus- 
tle of  engagements,  with  Sir  Francis's  mob  hollowing  (hallooing) 
under  the  windows.  I  find  that  even  this  light  composition  de- 
mands a  certain  degree  of  silence,  and  I  might  as  weU  live  in  a 
cottcm-mill.  Lord  Sidmouth  tells  me  I  will  obtain  leave  to  quit 
London  by  the  SKHh,  which  will  be  delightful  news,  for  I  find  lean- 
not  bear  late  hours  and  great  society  so  well  as  formerly,  and  yet 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  hear  politics  talked  of  by  Ministers  of  State, 
and  war  discussed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellin^t«n. 

^  My  occasions  here  will  require  that  John  or  you  send  me  two 
notes  payable  at  Coutts's  for  £300  each,  at  two  and  three  months' 
date.  I  will  write  to  Constable  for  one  at  £350,  which  will  settle 
my  affairs  here — which,  with  fees  and  other  matters,  come,  as  you 
may  think,  pretty  heavy.  Let  the  bills  be  drawn  payable  at  Coutts's, 
and  sent  without  delay.  I  will  receive  them  safe  if  sent  under 
Mr.  Freeling's  cover.  Mention  particularly  what  you  are  doing, 
for  now  is  your  time  to  push  miscellaneous  work,  rray  take  great 
notice  of  inaccuracies  in  the  novels.  They  are  very,  very  many — 
some  mine,  I  dare  say-M}ut  all  such  as  you  may  and  ought  to  cor- 
rect If  you  would  call  on  William  Erskine,  (who  is  your  weU- 
wiaher,  and  a  little  mortified  he  never  sees  you,)  he  would  point 
out  some  of  them. 
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^  Do  you  ever  see  Lockhart  ?  You  should  consult  him  on  eveiy 
doubt  where  yoik  would  refer  to  me  if  present    Yours  very  truly, 

W.  S. 

^  You  say  nothing  of  John,  yet  I  am  anxious  about  him." 
*<  To  Mr,  Laidlaw^  Kaeside,  Mdrose. 

"  London,  April  9, 1890. 
«  Dear  WiUie, 

^  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  your  letter,  which  carries  me 
back  to  my  own  braes,  which  I  love  so  dearly,  out  of  this  place  of 
bustle  and  politics.  When  I  can  see  my  Master — and  thank  him 
for  many  acts  of  favor,  I  think  I  will  bid  adieu  to  London  forever ; 
for  neither  the  hours  nor  the  society  suit  me  so  well  as  a  few  years 
since.  There  is  too  much  necessity  for  exertion,  too  much  bril- 
liancy and  excitation  firom  morning  till  night 

*<  1  am  glad  the  sheep  are  away,  though  at  a  loss.  I  should 
think  the  weather  rather  too  dry  for  planting,  judging  by  what  we 
have  here.  J>o  not  let  Tom  go  on  sticking  m  plants  to  no  purpose 
— better  put  in  firs  in  a  rainy  week  in  August  Give  my  service 
to  him.  I  expect  to  be  at  Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
to  get  a  week  at  Abbotsford  before  the  Session  sits  down.  I  think 
you  are  ri^ht  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  let  Broomielees.  There  seems 
no  complaint  of  wanting  money  here  just  now,  so  I  hope  things 
will  come  round.    Ever  yours,  truly, 

WaiiTkr  Scott." 

"<  To  Mss  ScoUy  CoiOe  iSSfred,  Edinburgh. 

"  London,  April  3, 1890. 

"  Dear  Sophia, 

<*  I  have  no  letter  from  any  one  at  home  excepting  Lockhart, 
and  he  only  says  you  are  all  well ;  and  I  trust  it  lb  so.  I  have 
seen  most  of  my  old  friends,  who  are  a  little  the  worse  for  the 
wear,  like  myself.  A  five  years'  march  down  the  wrong  side  of 
the  hill  tells  more  than  ten  on  the  right  side.  Our  good  friends 
here  are  kind  as  kind  can  be,  and  no  Irumps.  They  lecture  the 
Comet  a  little,  which  he  takes  with  becoming  deference  and  good- 
humon  There  is  a  certain  veil  of  Flanders  lace  floating  in  the 
wind  for  a  certain  occasion,  from  a  certain  godmother,  but  that  is 
more  than  a  dead  secret 

**  We  had  a  very  merry  day  yesterday  at  Lord  Melville's,  where 
we  found  Lord  Huntly  *  and  other  friends,  and  had  a  bumper  to 
the  new  Baronet,  whose  name  was  jetted  that  evening.  Lady 
Huntly  plays  Scotch  tunes  like  a  Highland  angel.  She  ran  a  set 
of  variations  on  *  Kenmure's  on  and  awa','  wmch  I  told  her  were 
enough  to  raise  a  whole  countrynside.     I  never  in  my  life  heard 

""  The  late  Duke  of  Ck>rdon. 
VOL.    IV.  23 
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80ch  fire  thwwii  into  that  sort  of  mosic.  I  am  now  laying  anchors 
to  windward,  as  John  Ferguson  says,  to  get  Walter's  leave  ex- 
tended. We  saw  the  D.  of  York,  who  was  very  civil,  hut  wants 
altogether  the  courtesy  of  the  King.  I  have  had  a  very  gracious 
message  from  the  King.  He  is  expected  up  very  soon,  so  I  don't 
go  to  Brighton,  which  is  so  far  good.  I  (ear  his  health  is  not 
strong.  Meanwhile  all  goes  forward  for  the  Coronation.  The 
expense  of  the  robes  for  the  peers  may  amount  to  £400  apiece. 
All  the  ermine  is  bought  up  at  the  most  extravagant  prices.  I 
bear  so  much  of  it,  that  I  reall^f  think,  like  Beau  Tibbs,  I  shall  be 
tempted  to  come  up  and  see  it,  if  possible.  Indeed,  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  not  stay  h««,  as  I  seem  to  be  forgotten  at  home. 
The  people  here  are  like  to  smother  me  with  kindness ;  so  why 
i^ould  I  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave  them  ? 

**  I  write,  wishmg  to  know  what  I  could  bring  Anne,  and  you, 
and  mamma,  down  that  would  be  acceptable ;  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  to  put  me  up  to  that  matten  To  little  Charles,  also, 
I  promised  someuiing,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  he  would  like.  I 
hope  he  pays  attention  to  Mr.  Thompson,  to  whom  remember  my 
best  compliments.    I  hope  to  get  something  for  him  soon. 

<<  To-day  I  go  to  spend  my  Sabbath  quietly  with  Joanna  BaiUie 
and  John  Richardson,  at  Hampetead.  The  long  Cornet  goes  with 
me.  I  have  kept  him  amongst  the  seniors — ^nevertheless  he  seems 
ptretty  well  amused.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  conditioned 
lads  1  ever  saw,  in  point  of  temper. 

**  I  understand  you  and  Anne  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of 
confirmation.  Pray,  write  immediatdy,  and  let  me  know  how  you 
are  all  going  on,  and  what  3rou  would  like  Jto  have,  all  of  you.  You 
know  how  much  I  would  like  to  please  you.  Yours,  most  affec- 
tionately, 

WAI.TEJL  Scott." 

While  Scott  remained  in  London,  the  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosofrfiy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ;  and  among 
others  who  proposed  themselves  as  candidates  to  fill  it  was 
the  author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  He  was  opposed  in  the 
Town  Council  (who^ire  the  patrons  of  most  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Chairs)  on  various  pretences,  but  solely,  in  fact,  on 
party  grounds,  certain  humorous  political  pieces  having 
much  exacerbated  the  Whigs  of  the  North  against  him ; 
and  I  therefore  vinx)te  to  Scott,  requesting  him  to  animate 
the  Tory  Ministers  in  his  behalf.  Su:  Walter  did  so,  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  canvass  was  successful.  The  answer  to  my 
commonication  was  in  these  terms : — 
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*•  To  /.  G.  Lockhartf  Esq,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh, 

"  London,  dOth  March,  1800. 

**  Dear  Lockhart, 

"I  have  yours  of  the  Sunday  morning,  which  has  heen  terribly 
long  of  coming.  There  needed  no  apology  for  mentioning  any 
thinff  in  which  I  could  be  of  service  to  Wilson ;  and,  so  far  as 
good  words  and  good  wishes  here  can  do,  I  think  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful; but  the  Dattie  must  be  fought  in  Edinburgh.  You  are 
aware  that  the  only  point  of.  exception  to  Wilson  may,  be,  that, 
with  the  fire  of  genius,  he  has  possessed  somB  of  its  eccentrici- 
ties ; — but,  did  he  ever  approach  to  those  of  Henry  Brougham,  who 
is  the  god  of  Whiggish  idolatry  ?  If  the  high  and  rare  qualities 
with  which  he  is  invested  are  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless,  because 
they  may  be  clouded  by  a  few  grains  of  dust  which  he  can  blow 
aside  at  pleasure,  it  is  less  a  punishment  on  Mr.  Wilson  than  on 
the  country.  I  have  little  doubt  he  would  consider  success  in  this 
Weighty  matter  as  a  pledge  for  binding  down  his  acute  and  powerful 
mind  to  more  regular  labor  than  circumstances  have  hitherto  required 
of  him ;  for,  indeed,  without  doing  so,  the  appointment  could  in  no 
point  of  view  answer  his  purpose.  He  must  stretch  to  the  oar  for 
his  own  credit  as  well  as  that  of  his  friends ;  and  if  he  does  so, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  efforts  will  be  doubly  blessed,  in 
reference  both  to  himself  and  to  public  utility.  He  must  make 
every  friend  he  can  amongst  the  council.  Palladio  Johnstone 
should  not  be  omitted.  If  my  wife  canvasses  him,  she  may  do 
some  good  on  the  man  of  cheese  and  sweetmeats.* 

"  You  must,  of  course,  recommend  to  Wilson  great  temper  in  his 
canvass — for  wrath  will  do  no  good.  After  all,  he  must  leave  off 
sack,  purge,  and  live  cleanly  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  do  ;  other- 
wise people  will  compare  his  present  ambition  to  that  of  Sir  Terry 
O'Fag  when  he  wished  to  become  a  judge.  *Our  pleasaht  follies 
are  made  the  whips  to  scourge  us,'  a^  Xear  says,  for  otherwise 
what  could  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  nomination  ?  I  trust  it 
will  take  place,  and  give  him  the  consistence  and  steadiness  which 
are  all  he  wants  to  make  him  the  first  man  of  the  age. 

"  I  am  very  angry  with  Castle  Street — Not  a  soul  has  written 
me,  save  yourself,  since  I  came  to  London.    Yours  very  truly, 

Walter  Scott." 

Sir  Walter,  accompanied  by  the  Comet,  reached  Edin- 
burgh late  in  April,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  he  gave 

*  Mr.  Robert  Johnstone,  a  grocer  on  a  large  scale  on  the  North 
Bridge  of  Edinburgh,  and  long  one  of  the  leading  Bailies,  was  about 
this  time  the  prominent  patron  of  some  architectural  novelties  in  Auld 
Reekie,  which  had  found  no  favor  with  Scott;  hence  his  prflenomen  of. 
PaJladio — which  he  owed,  1  believe,  to  a  song  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. The  good  Baijie  had  been  at  the  High  School  with  Sir  Walte 
and  their  friendly  intercourse  was  never  interrupted  but  by  death. 
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me  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Sophia.  The  wedding,  mort 
Scotico,  took  place  in  the  evening ;  and,  adhering  on  all 
such  occasions  to  ancient  modes  of  observance  with  the 
same  punctiliousness  which  he  mentions  as  distingubhing  his 
worthy  father,  he  gave  a  jolly  supper  afterwards  to  all  the 
friends  and  connections  of  the  young  couple. 

His  excursions  to  Tweedside  during  Term-time  were, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  of  the  sort  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapter ;  but  he  departed  from  his 
nile  about  this  time,  in  honor  of  the  Swedish  Prince,  who 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Abbotsford  before  leaving  Scot- 
land, and  assembled  a  number  of  his  friends  and  neighbors 
to  meet  his  Royal  Highness.  Of  the  invitations  which  be 
distributed  on  this  occasion,  I  insert  one  specimen — ^that  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Scott  of  Gala. 

0 

"  2*0  the  Baron  of  Galashiels 

**  The  Knight  of  AhhoUford  sends  greeting, 

"Trusty  and  well  beloved — ^Whereas  Gustavus,  Prince  Royal 
of  Sweden,  proposeth  to  honor  our  poor  house  of  Abbotsford  with 
his  presence  on  Thursday  ne3rt,  and  to  repose  himself  there  for 
certain  days,  we  do  heartily  pray  you,  out  of  the  love  and  kindness 
which  is  and  shall  abide  betwixt  us,  to  be  aiding  to  us  at  this  con- 
juncture, and  to  repair  to  Abbotsford  with  your  lady,  either  upon 
Thursday  or  Friday,  as  may  best  suit  your  convenience  and 
pleasure,  looking  for  no  denial  at  your  hands.  Which  loving 
countenance  we  will,  with  all  thankfulness,  return  to  you  at  your 
mansion  of  Gala.  The  hour  of  appearance  being  five  o'clock,  we 
request  you  to  be  then  and  there  present,  as  you  love  the  honor  of 
the  name ;  and  so  advance  banners  in  the  name  of  God  and  St. 

Andrew.  «sr  a 

Waiter  Scott. 

Given  at  Edinburgh,  > 

20th  May,  1820."    5 

TTie  visit  of  Count  Itterburg  is  alluded  to  in  this  letter  to 
the  Comet,  who  had  now  rejoined  his  regiment  m  Ireland. 
It  appears  that  on  reaching  head-quarters,  he  had  found  a 
charger  hors  du  combat. 

«  To  Walter  Scott,  Esq^  IWi  Hussars,  Cork. 

^,  Tx         i.,r  ,    .  "  Castle  Street,  May  31, 1820. 

«  Dear  Walter, 

« I  enclose  the  check  for  the  allowance;  pray  take  cai€  to 
get  good  notea  in  exchange.    You  had  better  ^eak  to  the  genUe* 
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man  whom  Lord  Shannon  introduced  you  to,  for,  when  hanks  take 
a-hreaking,  it  seldom  stops  with  the  first  who  go.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  your  loss.  You  must  be  economical  for  a  while,  and  bring 
yourself  round  again,  for  at  this  moment  I  cannot  so  well  assist  as 
I  will  do  by  and  by.     So  do  not  buy  any  thing  but  what  you  need. 

"  I  was  at  Abbotsford  for  three  days  last  week,  to  recejve  Count 
Itterburg,  who  seemed  very  happy  while  with  us,  and  was  much 
affected  when  he  took  his  leave.  I  am  sorry  for  him — his  situation 
is  a  very  partigular  one,  and  his  feelings  appear  to  be  of  the  kind- 
est order.  When  he  took  leave  of  me,  he  presented  me  with  a 
beautiful  seal,  with  all  our  new  blazonries  cut  on  a  fine  amethyst ; 
and  what  I  thought  the  prettiest  part,  on  one  side  of  the  setting  is 
cut  my  name,  on  the  other  the  Prince's — Gustaf,  He  is  to  travel 
through  Ireland,  and  will  probably  be  at  Cork.  You  will,  of  course, 
ask  the  Count  and  Baron  to  mess,  and  ofier  all  civilities  in  your 
power,  in  which,  I  dare  say,  Colonel  Murray  will  readily  join. 
They  intend  to  inquire  afler  you. 

**  I  have  bought  the  land  adjoining  to  the  Burnfoot  cottage,  so 
that  we  now  march  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  all  the  way  round 
that  course.  It  cost  me  £2300 — but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valua- 
ble fir  planting,  which  you  may  remember;  fine  roosting  for  the 
black  game.  Still  I  think  it  is  £200  too  dear,,  but  Mr.  Laidlaw 
thinks  it  can  be  made  worth  the  money,  and  it  rounds  the  property 
off  very  handsomely.  You  cannot  but  remember  the  ground ;  it 
lies  under  the  Eildon,  east  of  the  Char^elaw. 

"  Mamma,  Anne,  and  Charles,  are  all  well.  Sophia  has  been 
complainmg  of  a  retqm  of  her  old  sprain.  1  told  her  Lockhart 
would  return  her  on  our  hands  as  not  being  sound  wind  and  limb. 

**  I  beg  you  to  look  at  your  French,  and  have  it  much  at  heart 
that  you  should  study  German.  Believe  me,  always  affectionately 
yoiirs, 

Walter  Scott." 

In  May,  1820,  Scott  received  from  both  the  English 
Universities  the  highest  compliment  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  offer  him.  The  V ice-Chancellors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  communicated  to  him,  iit  the  same  week,  their 
request  that  he  would  attend  at  the  approaching  Commem- 
orations, and  accept  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil 
Law.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  Scotland  again 
that  season ;  and  on  various  subsequent  renewals  of  the 
same  flattering  proposition  from  either  body,  he  was  pre- 
vented, by  similar  circumstances,  from  availing  himself  of 
their  distinguished  kindness. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Scott's  family  arrange- 
23* 
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ments  had  undergone^  as  we  have  seen,  considerable  alter- 
ation. Meanwhile  he  continued  anxious  to  be  allowed  to 
adopt,  as  it  were,  the  only  son  of  bis  brother  Thomas ;  and 
the  letter,  in  consequence  of  which  that  hopeful  youth  was 
at  last  committed  to  his  charge,  contains  so  much  matter 
likely  to  mterest  parents  and  guardians,  that,  though  long, 
I  cannot  curtail  it. 

^  To  Thomas  Seottf  Esq^  PmfmasUr  IQOi  Regiment. 

"  Abbotsford,  33d  July,  1820. 

"  My  dear  Tom, 

**  Your  letter  of  May,  this  day  received,  made  me  truly  happy 
being  the  first  I  have  received  from  you  since  our  dear  mother's 
death,  and  the  consequent  breaches  which  fate  has  made  in  our 
family.  My  own  health  continues  quite  firm,  at  no  greater  sacri- 
fice than  bidding  adieu  to  our  old  and  faithful  friend  John  Bar- 
leycorn, whose  life-blood  has  become  a  little  too  heavy  for  my 
stomach.  I  wrote  to  you  fi'om  London  concerning  the  very  hand- 
some manner  in  which  the  King  behaved  to  me  in  conferring  my 
petit  tUre,  and  also  of  Sophia's  intended  marriage,  which  took  place 
m  the  end  of  April,  as  we  intended.  I  got  Walter's  leave  pro- 
longed, that  he  might  be  present,  and  I  assure  you  that,  when  he 
attended  at  the  ceremony  in  full  regimentals,  you  have  scarce  seen 
a  handsomer  young  man.  He  is  about  six  feet  and  an  inch,  and 
perfectly  well  made.  Lockhart  seems  to  be  every  thing  that  I 
could  wish,  and  as  they  have  enough  to  live  easily  upon  for  the 
present,  and  good  expectations  for  3ie  future,  life  opens  well  with 
them.  They  are  to  spend  their  vacations  in  a  nice  little  cottage, 
in  a  glen  belonging  to  this  property,  with  a  rivulet  in  front,  and  a 
grove  of  trees  on  the  east  side  to  keep  away  the  cold  wind.  It  is 
about  two  miles  distant  from  this  house,  and  a  very  pleasant  walk 
reaches  to  it  through  my  plantations,  which  now  occupy  several 
hundred  acres.  Thus  there  will  be  space  enough  betwixt  the  old 
man  of  letters  and  the  young  one.  Charles's  destination  to  India 
is  adjourned  till  he  reaches  the  proper  age — it  seems  he  cannot 
hold  a  writership  until  he  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  then  is  admitted 
to  study  for  two  years  at  Hertford  College. 

"  After  my  own  sons,  my  most  earnest  and  anxious  wish  will 
be,  of  course,  for  yours, — and  with  this  view  I  haye  pondered  well 
what  you  say  on  the  subject  of  your  Walter ;  and  whatever  line 
of  life  you  may  design  ium  for,  it  is  scarce  possible  but  that  I  can 
be  of  considerable  use  to  him.  Before  fixing,  however,  on  a  point 
so  very  imoortant,  I  would  have  you  consult  the  nature  of  the  boy 
himself.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  you  should  ask  his  opinion, 
because  at  so  early  an  age  a  well  bred  up  child  naturally  takes  up 
what  IS  suggested  to  him  by  his  parents ;  but  I  think  you  should 
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consider,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  a  parent  ean,  his  temp^r^ ' 
disposition,  and  qualities  of  mind  and  body*  Tt  is  not  enough  that 
you  think  there  is  an  opening  for  him  in  one  profession  rather  than 
another, — for  it  were  better  to  sacrifice  the  fairest  prospects  of  that 
kind  than  to  put  a  boy  into  a  line  of  life  for  which  he  ia  not  calcu- 
lated. If  my  nephew  is  steady,  cautious,  fond  of  a  sedentary  life  and 
quiet  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  a  proficient  in  arithmetic,  and 
with  a  disposition  towards  the  prosecution  of  its  highest  branches,  he 
Qannot  follow  a  better  line  than  that  of  an  accountant  It  is  highly 
respectable — and  is  one  in  which,  with  attention  ancT  skill,  aided 
by  such  opportunities  as  I  may  be  able  to  procure  for  him,  he  must 
ultimately  succeed.  I  say  ultimately,  because  the  harvest  is  small 
and  the  laborers  numerous  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  our  legal 
practice ;  and  whoever  is  to  dedicate  himself  to  them,  must  look 
for  a  long  and  laborious  tract  of  attention  ere  he  reaches  the  re- 
ward of  his  labors.  If  I  live,  however,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  him, 
and  see  him  put  under  a  proper  person,  taking  his  'prentice  fee, 
&c.,  upon  myself.  But  if,  which  may  possibly  be  the  case,  the 
lad  has  a  decided  turn  for  active  life  and  adventure,  is  high- 
spirited,  and  impatient  of  long  and  dry  labor,  with  some  of  those 
feelings  not  unlikely  to  result  from  having  lived  all  his  life  in  a 
camp  or  a  barrack,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  dear  brother — you 
will  never  make  him  an  accountant ;  you  will  never  be  able  to 
convert  such  a  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  merely  because  you 
think  a  pruning-hook  the  better  thing  of  the  two.  In  this  supposed 
case  your  authority  and  my  recommendation  might  put  him  into  an 
accountant's  office ;  but  it  would  be  just  to  waste  the  earlier  years 
of  his  life  in  idleness,  with  all  the  temptations  to  dissipation  which 
idleness  gives  way  to ;  and  what  sort  of  a  place  a  writing-chamber 
is,  you  cannot  but  remember.  So  years  might  wear  away,  and  at 
last  the  youth  starts  off  from  his  profession,  and  becomes  an  ad- 
venturer too  late  in  life,  and  with  the  disadvantage,  perhaps,  of 
offended  friends  and  advanced  age  standing  in  the  way  of  his  fu-  ' 
ture  prospects. 

**  This  is  what  I  have  judged  fittest  in  my  own  family,  for  Wal- 
ter would  have  gone  to  the  bar  had  I  liked,  bat  I  was  sensible 
(with  no  small  reluctance  did  I  admit  the  conviction)  that  I  should 
only  spoil  an  excellent  soldier  to  make  a  poor  and  undistinguished 
gownsman.  On  the  same  principle  I  shall  send  Charles  to  India, 
not,  God  knows,  with  my  will,  for  there  is  little  chance  of  mjr  living 
to  see  him  return ;  but  merely  that,  judging  by  his  disposition,  I 
think  the  voyage  of  his  life  might  be  otherwise  lost  in  shallows. 
He  has  excellent  parts,  but  they  are  better  calculated  for  inter- 
course with  the  world  than  for  hard  and  patient  study.  Having 
thus  sent  one  son  abroad  from  my  fiimily,  and  being  about  to  send 
off  the  other  in  due  time,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  fliink  that  I  can 
mean  disregard  to  your  parental  feelings  in  stating  what  I  can  do  for 
your  Walter.  Should  his  temper  and  character  incline  for  active 
life,  I  tiiink  I  can  promise  to  get  him  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India 
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Company's  semce :  so  soon  as  he  has  had  the  necessary  educa- 
tioB,I  will  be  at  the  expense  of  his  e(]aipment  and  passage-money ; 
and  when  he  reaches  India,  there  he  is  completely  provided,  secure 

'  of  a  competence  if  he  lives,  and  with  great  chance  of  a  fortune  if 
he  thrives.  I  am  aware  this  would  be  a  hard  pull  at  Mrs.  Scott's 
feelings  and  yours ;  but  recollect  your  fortune  is  small,  and  the 
demands  on  it  numerous,  and  pagodas  and  rupees  are  no  bad 
things.  I  can  get  Walter  the  first  mtroductions,  and  if  he  behaves 
himself  as  becomes  your  son,  and  my  nephew,  I  have  friends 
enough  in  India,  and  of  the  highest  class,  to  ensure  his  success, 
evenhis  rapid  success — always  supposing  my  recommendations  to 
be  seconded  by  his  own  conduct.  If,  therefore,  the  youth  has  any 
thing  of  your  own  spirit,  for  God's  sake  do  not  condemn  him 
to  a  drudgery  which  he  will  never  submit  to— and  remember,  to 
sacrifice  his  fortune  to  your  fondness  will  be  sadly  mistaken  afiec- 
tion.  As  matters  stand,  unhappily  you  must  be  separated;  and 
considering  the  advantages  of  India,  the  mere  circumstance  of 
distance  is  completely  counterbalanced.  Health  is  <what  will 
naturally  occur  to  Mrs.  Scott ;  but  the  climate  of  India  is  now 
well  understood,  and  those  who  attend  to  ordinary  precaution  live 
as  healthy  as  in  Britain.  ^And  so  I  have  said  my  say.  Most 
heartily  will  I  do  my  best  in  any  way  you  may  ultimately  decide 
for ;  and  as  the  decision  reaUy  ought  to  turn  on  the  boy's  temper 
and  disposition,  you  must  be  a  better  judge  by  far  than  any  one 
else.  But  if  he  should  resemble  his  father  and  uncle  in  certain 
indolent  habits,  I  fear  he  will  make  a  better  subject  for  an  ani* 
mating  life  of  enterprise  than  for  the  techiiical  labor  of  an  ac- 
countant's desk.  \  There  is  no  occasion,  fortunately,  for  forming 
any  hasty  resolutioiL  When  you  send  him  here,  I  will  do  all  that 
is  m  my  power  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  him,  and  you 
may  fully  rely  on  my  care  and  tenderness.  If  he  should  ultimately 
stay  at  Edinburgh,  as  bo|;h  my  own  boys  leave  me,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  have  great  Measure  in  having  the  nearest  in  blood  after 
them  with  me.  Pray  send  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  at  his  age, 
and  under  imperfect  opportunities  of  education,  he  must  have  a 
good  deal  to  make  up.  I  wish  I  could  be  of  the  same  use  to  you 
which  I  am  sure  I  can  be  to  your  son. 

«  Of  public  news  I  have  little  to  send.    The  papers  will  tell  you 
the  issue  of  the  Radical  row  for  the  present    The  yeomanry  be- 

'  haved  most  gallantly.  There  is  in  Edinburgh  a  squadron  as  fine 
as  ours  was,  all  young  men,  and  zealous  soldiei;s.  They  made  the 
western  campaign  with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  had  some  hard  and 
fatiffuing  duty,  long  night-marches,  surprises  of  the  enemy,  and  so 
forth,  but  no  fight,  for  the  whole  Radical  plot  went  to  the  devil 
when  it  came  to  gun  and  sword.  Scarce  any  blood  was  shed,  ex- 
cept in  a  trifling  skirmish  at  Bonnymuir,  near  Carron.  The  rebels 
were  behind  a  wall,  and  fired  on  ten  hussars  and  as  many  yeomen 
—-the  latter  under  command  of  a  son  of  James  Davidson,  W.  S. 
The  cavahy  cleared  the  wall,  and  made  them  prisoneis  to  a  man. 
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The  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  is  now  busy  trying  them 
and  others.    The  Edinburgh  young  men  showed  great  spirit ;  all 
took  arms,  and  my  daughters  say,  (I  was  in  London  at  the  time,) 
-^    that  not  a  feasible-looking  beau  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
Several  were  like  old  Beardie  ;  they  would  not  shave  their  mous- 
taches till  the  Radicals  were  put  down,  and  returned  with  most 
awful  whiskers.    Lockhart  is  one  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  very  good 
/  1^  troop.     It  is  high  to  hear  these  young  fellows  talk  of  the  Raid  of 
%     'j  Airdrie,  the  trot  of  Kilmarnock,  and  so  on,  like  so  many  moss- 
troopers.   The  Queen  is  making  an  awful  bustle,  and  though  by 
/  all  accounts  her  conduct  has  been  most  abandoned  and  beastly, 
A  she  has  got  the  whole  mob  for  her  partisans,  who  call  her  injured 
^  innocence,  and  what  not     She  has  courage  enough  to  dare  the 
S^  worst,  and  a  most  decided  desire  to  be  revenged  of  him,  which,  by 
J*  the  way,  can  scarce  be  wondered  at.    If  she  had  as  many  folio w- 
tfj  ers  of  high  as  of  low  degree,  (in  proportion,)  and  funds  to  equip 
them,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  her  fat  bottom  in  a  pair  of 
**•*  buckskins,   and  at  the  head  of  an  army — God  mend  alL    The 
V  things  said  of  her  are  beyond  all  usual  profligacy.     Nobody  of 
^  any  fashion  visits  her.    I  think  myself  monstrously  well  clear 
^  of  London  and  its  intrigues,  when  1  look  round  my  green  fields, 
V^  and  recollect  I  have  little  to  do,  but  to 

5^  '  make  my  grass  mow, 

^  And  my  apple-tree  grow.' 

"I  beg  my  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Huxley.    I  have  a  very  acceptable 
letter  from  her,  and  I  trust  to  retain  the  place  she  promises  me  in 
{  her  remembrance.     Sophia  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  uncle  Tom, 
J^  when  uncle  Tom  has  so  much  leisure.    My  best  compliments  at- 
*    tend  your  wife  and  daughters,  not  forgetting  Major  Huxley  and 
Walter.     My  dear  Tom,  it  will  be  a  happy  moment  when  cir- 
cumstances shall  permit  us  a  meeting  on  this  side  of  Jordan,  as 
Tabitha  says,  to  talk  over  old  stories,  and  lay  new  plans.     So 
many  things  have  fallen  out  which  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  strong- 
ly, that  I  trust  this  may  happen  amongst  others. — Believe  ipe, 
yours  very  affectionately, 

Walter  Scott." 
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